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FOREWORD 


Prof C.B. Matnoria has rendered a great service to all those who arc in* 
terested in Rural Economics by writing this comprehensive and unbiased 
thesis. He has brought together, in this scholary survey, almost all the available 
information that can be culled from government reports, book and bulletins, 
etc. published in England and available in the college and university libraries 
and presented it in such an able and analytical manner that university students 
and scholars and those who are now engaged in the community and Rural Deve 
lopment work will find in it an extremely helpful and depandable reference book. 

Anyone who wants to understand the implications'* and significance of most 
of the recommendations of the different Plans and the Justification for the pro- 
gramme oi the C.D.P. cannot do better than carefully study this book. 

The study of Rural Economics” is daily becoming more and more 
technical and specialised and it is getting intermingled with the latest techniques 
of the science of statistics. Hence, our efforts to organise agricultural statistics 
and to found the Indian Society of Agricultural statistics. This book will prove 
to be good preparation for those students who wish to progress towards the 
study of agricultural statistics. The sciences of agriculure, foresty, fisheries 
cattle-breeding and farming are rapidly getting differentiated from each other 
and higly developed and it is the duty of agriculturists to absorb and utilise their 
latest teachings and results in their daily activities in practical agriculture. This 
thesis indicates the possibilities and* the lines on which luch a marriage can and 
ought to be brought about between them and practical processes of work in 
Indian farming. 

The practical economics of the production of foodgrains, has received 
ample consideration from the author. Such endemic disabilities as rural inde- 
btedness and eternal problem of inadequate and costly agricultural marketing 
and the too heavy and growing burden of taxation, the unrestricted, uncon- 
trolled and unforeseeable vicissitudes of seasons, incidence of pests, cattle-epide- 
mics have been pictured in detail, with all their historical background. The post- 
Independence efforts made by Governments to tinker with or tackle them are 
reviewed patiently. 

The revolutionary removal of the blight of zamindari system which had 
condemned more than hundred milion peasants to uncertain tenancy and un* 
bearable rents and other exactions during the past many centuries is pictured 
in detail. The latest efforts that so many of our State Governments are making 
to protect the tenants of the peasant proprietors ; the older secrion of the newly 
liberated zamindari areas are also indicated scrupulously. 

Agricultural organisation had hitherto been based on the three rocks of 
absentee landlors (zamindar.s, talukdars, malguzars. etc.), the cultivating 
peasants (either peasant proprietors or zamindari tenants) and agricultural 
workers. The traditional absentee zamindurs have been removed since 1947. 
So we are left with the cultivating peasants (whether proprietors or tenants of 
some proprietors) and agricultural workers. Certain .social and economic pro- 
blems arise in their mutual relations and their study is dependent upon contem- 
porailt^ developments and this thesis also makes a proper reference to this new 
phenomenon. 



Moneylenders, marchants, processors and transport-organisere provide. 
(What I ha4 called in my “Credo of World Peasantry”) the '‘Key Services” and 
and they exact too high a price for their ministrations. This thesis follows the 
orthodox line of study, and gives details of their deperedations at the inadequate 
steps so far taken by, Government to protect peasants from the exactions. The 
co-operative movement has begun to wrest a small portion of the processing 
industry from private enferpiise.. 

Anyone who carefully studies this thesis will gain a scientific 
and valuable panoramic view of the whole of our rural economy to 
enable him to approach the contemporary problems with which our 
peasantcy will have to come to grips during the next twenty or more 
ytkrs. There is the controversy as to the scale of cultivation, in relation, 
to the daily developing techoiogy. The Chinese have decided to utlli^ almost 
ail the scientific advances through the media of collective and co-operative farms 
but without mechanisation owing to the scarcity of capital and abundant 
agrarian population and the absence of non-agricultural work far surplus agri- 
cultural labour. India is experimenting with heavy agricultural machines, mostly 
on the hitherto uncultivated lands granted to the displaced persons or Agricul- 
tural labour or on the huge estate of a few big landlords. So many wishfully 
think jthat if only cooperative or collective farms could be organised, and nece- 
ssary capital and “knowhow” and tractor-drivers, etc. could be obtained, India 
could be benefited, and agricultural production stepped up through the econo- 
piies of scale. They ignore the significance of absence of alternative employment 
for those who would be ‘displaced by such mechanisation, the great competitive 
demand for national capital . and ' technical know-how,” made by other s^tors 
and the possibilities available for peasants to derive most of the economics of 
scale and partial and phased mechanisation through the development of service 
co-operatives as and when the State is in a position to finance and support such 
co-operatives. 

There is now a nation-wide controversy as to the advisability of assuming 
that small-holdings are necessarily uneconomical. Is the economy of small- 
holdings to be Justified from the point of view of the peasants themselves or from 
that of productivity of land ? Which is more important to the nation ; the 
production per peasgnt or the production per acre ? Is a holding more inten- 
sely cultivated by a small peasant or by a large-sized co-op)crative or collective ? 
What is more in the national interest that every peasant should have some land 
however small, enjoy some days of free, independent non-cxploitative, soulsa- 
tisiying labour, as self-employme/it on bis holding, whether owned or rented or 
that crores of wholly unemployed people should stalk the land, once collectives, 
co-operatives come to ,be organised ,with or without full mechanisation or that 
even larger numbers of peasants should become wage-earners in co operatives, 
albeit under the leadership of their technically chosen executives hut under 
orders of the salaried employees of the co-operative farms ? Even Communist 
countries are obliged to recognise the value of free peasantry. We put a premium 
on free, independent, self-employed, small-holders. 

There Is another equally important controversy agitatingthe mind of our 
nation. ’ Is the peasant economy to be accepted as one of the progressive, 
socialist forces, conducive to decentralised, productive and free society 
and therefore deserving ot all support from the state and society 
or is it to be replaced by co-operative or collective farms and all the 
peasant masses to be converted into the member-employess of the co-oper- 
ative farms or mere employees of the collectives, and plac^ in cither ca^ under 
the control, direction and supervision of the salaried officials and mistris of the 
management ? Is peasant proprietorship to be considered anti-social- institution 
or is to be accepted as a functional and creative source of progressive incentives 
for greather exertion and production initiative and enterprise ? Arc not the non- 
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exploitative self-cmpl6yment characteristics of peasant propriecorshio worthy of 
a truly socialist and free society ? 

There is a third controversy over an allied subject. Is the modern pro- 
gressive and socialist society to work towards and welcome the development of 
the self-employed status for as many people as possible or is it to oppose, 
undermine or ignore the value of such a status and turn alUndividuals into 
salaried employees or wage earners, under the employ of a collective or co-oper- 
ative farm or state-managed enterprise ? Is it not the primary objective of 
socialism to help as many persons as possible to libviatc themselves from 
employment under another set of people, whether they be their own elected chiefs 
or wrporations established by Govetnraent ? When more than two hundred 
millions of peasants or fifty million peasant families are today self-employed, 
thanks to their work on their sraall-holdings or more than fifty percent of total 
population of India, will have to be dependent upon agriculture even by 1981, 
will it be a progressive or socialist tendency to deprive them of their social free- 
dom and their self-employment status even there are no other alternative employ- 
ments with only wages or salaries, in any other walk of life ? 

This thesis hes ably portrayed the history, ideals and present ktate of the 
co-operative movement in India. It has also given a brief account of the 
suggestions made by the Rural Credit Survey of the Reserve Bank of India, 
the action taken thereon by Government and credit advanced by the Reserve 
‘Bank in pursuance of those recommendations. AH are agreed that the future 
protection and progress of our peasantry can be best furthered by the all-found, 
rapid and masswise development of co-operative effort by peasants. 

Co-operative Farming has not proved to be a success in India, nor has it 
been an unqualified success m any of the communist countries. In fact more 
than 50% of co-operative farms have come to be disbanded in Poland and 
Yugoslavia. The economies of scale associated with large scale farming need 
not be achieved only through cooperative farming. The experience of Japrin, 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Ireland and United States has proved that 
through Service Co-operatives, almost ail the economics of scale can bci achieved 
by small peasant? working separately on their own small holdings. It has also 
proved that service co-operatives can protect peasants from the exploitation of 
key services. To protect, strengthen and encourage peasants by clothing them 
with service cooperatives and insuring them in other ways from the vicissitudes 
of seasons and- economic blizzards and yet organising co-operative farms on ail 
the Government lands and other lands which would be obtained on the operation 
of the ceilings on land holdings and also through Bhoodan and thus enable these 
two processes of land use and peasant way of life to co-exist and. compete in a 
whotesome manner and to influence and benefit each other or to dismiss the well 
tried and resilient peasant economy as of no more use and embrace the untried 
and unproved co-operative farming as the panacea for rural progress ? 

Shri Mamoria has indicated some of the urgent steps to be taken by 
Governments, Co-operatives N.E.S. and Social workers to improve the social 
and economic conditions of our agricultural workers. He could not go into 
great details about the prospects for alternative employments ; since even the 
Planning Commission is unable to hold out any hopes of eliminating their 
under-employment within the foreseeable future. It is admitted by all that the 
burden of population on land, which is another expression for the absence of 
alternative employments, is bound to be too heavy right up to 1981. Therefore, 
will it not be the duty of repiadly developing industrial and commercial sectors 
of our national economy to agree to make ad^uate contribution to agricultural 
sector or from out of theh shares of national income and wealth, so as to make 
it possible for agricultural workers to earn higher wages, peasants to gain higher 
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incomes, the better to enable them to maintain their unemployed and under-em- 
ployed dependents on at least subsistence level and thus relieve our rural economy 
from its present courses of undernourishment and all its social consequences ? 

Sri M^raoria has given ample details about the abortive elTorts so far made 
tp protect peasants from the vagaries of world markets and to assure them of a 
minimum level of prices. The rationale for stabilising agricultural prices to be 
on a par with industrial prices and for evaluating the professfonal and at least 
proletariat was worked out in my book ‘Credo of the World Peasantry. 

Yet another controversy has arisen over the question of ceilings. This 
thesis rightly favours the idea of fixing ceiling upon land holdings. But at what 
level should it be fixed ? Is it to be fixed at three times as much as the basic 
holdings, (as indicated by the Draft Second Plan) or five to ten times (as suggested 
in my minority report to the Agrarian Reforms Committee) or up to six times 
(as indicated by the final Second Plan) or at what level ? And is the ceiling to 
be fixed on present holdings or only to prevent further acquistion of land? 
These and many such questions arise, as the pressure of demands made by 
industrial development, upon the surplus wealth produced by agriculture grows ; 
for, after all the growth of non-agricultural development and wealth is so largely 
conditioned by the rate of growth of such surplus wealth that Government can 
extract from agriculture and peasants. 

Prof Mamoria has made a detailed study of land revenue systems, the 
incidence of land revenue and concluded that their burden 'has beed growing 
disproportionately. Recently the burden of central excises, sales taxes and 
stamp duties has become too oppressive. The Mathai Commission’s recomm- 
endations and the planmindedness of Parliament have provided justification for 
such growing burdens upon peasants. Our National Planners, Parliament and 
Governments have to make up their minds as to the fundamental issue, whether 
they want peasant economy to progress and prosper and the country to be profit- 
ed through it or whether they are determined to prove such a policy through 
their various programmes of taxation, public expenditure, controls as to make it 
unprofitable and unhappy for peasants to own, and cultivate their holdings and 
continue to function as independent, free and selfreliant and self-respecting 
entrepreneurs, producers and toilers on the land ? 

On what do the answers to these questions, controversies and campaigns 
depend? Not merely on the sweet will of those in power on the prejudices and 
predilections of the urban-minded officials or consumers, although they are 
always bound to have a great say in these matters, but also, on, the nature and 
degree and temper of the peasant masses and much more so, on the effectiveness 
of their organisation? Prof. Mamoria has provided a good study of the ravages 
caused by famines, droughts, floods, cyclones, frost and other vicissitude of 
seasons and also by wasting erosion of the soil, pests and wild animals. 

What have the Government done to provide the minimum of socio-econo- 
mic infra-structure by way of rural communications, Ware-houses, organisation 
of chain of regulated markets, cheap and plentiful credit, rural water supply, 
compulsory elementary education, adult education in farming, fruit preservation 
facilities, etc. in order to enable our peasants to achieve greater efficiency, larger 
production, minimisation of wastage of farm-products and achievement of higher 
degree of proficiency in their profession ? It it enough to point at the community 
development works when they are still in their initial stages ? Is not the provision 
of dtementary education for all the rural people the first function of our 
Government ? 

The readers of this thesis have to supplement their knowledge by reading 
the literature produced by those of us who have been building up and working 



in peasant movement. That literature has of course remained beyond the ken 
of orthodox economists aud university circles, who have somehow felt that they 
should not be singed by semi-political controversies. Centruies-old zamindari 
system which held more than half of India in its iron grip came to be revofu- 
tionary-mindedness of party in power in post-Independance era, but especially 
because of the thirty-year long nation-wide peasant movement against that 
system through the leadership of the All-India Kisan Congress, its thesis "'Econo- 
mic Conditions of Zamindari Ryots” its slogan “Down with Zamindari Systems” 
and its tremendous peasant marches’ in which lakhs of peasants took part, 
Sri Mamoria has given a full account of legislation licensing money-lenders. Debt 
Relief Acts passed by the Assemblies in 1936-39 and again since 1957. He has 
also indicated the nature and extent of the revolutionary move of declaring 
moratorium for agricultural debts AH that legislation was only the visible and 
legislative result of the great peasant movement carried on since 1931, deman- 
ding moratorium, scaling down of debts of peasants and cancellation of inheri- 
ted debts of Agricultural workers. 

It is ;fiot so much for our Universities and N.P.C. to say if we are to go the 
Socialist or Capitalist or Co-operative or Gandfcian way, to achieve progressive, 
prosperous and happy peasantry and dynamic and productive agriculture. It is 
for the peasantiy to decide whether they will allow their fate and future status 
and freedom to be decided either by the Governments or theoreticians of the 
non-agricultural interests. Therefore, these peasants, intellectuals hailing from 
rural areas and champions of democratic socialism will benefit much by making 
this authoritative thesis of Prof. Mamoria. their groundwork and source book 

I heartily congratulate Prof. Mamoria on his monumental thesis and thank 
him for the great industry and scolarship he has devoted to the study of problems 
of peasantry and enrich their understanding of rural economics. The prota- 
gonists. followers and leaders of the peasant movement, the bureaucracy, the 
persons in charge of running agricultural. Cooperative and Rural development 
departments, the laymen and the student community have all much to learn from 
this thesis because it is about the best and most comprehensive survey of the 
theories so far prevalent in university and govermental circles, summary of the 
available official reports of Commissions and Commitees and relevant historical 
material. 


New Delhi 


Prof. N. G. Ranga 




PREFACiS TO ELEVENTH EDITION 


The rspidly increasing popularity of the book has encouraged me to 
bring out this thoroughly revised, updated and enlarged edition, with a num- 
ber of changes in the original chapters. Most of the chapters have been 
completely rewritten giving latest developments in the field. In others, 
much new material has been added, such as, portions on Drought Fighting 
Programmes; National Water Grid and the Garland Canal; Operation 
Flo^ Projects; Special Programmes for Agricultural Labour; New Agricul- 
tural Credit Policy for weaker sections; Rural Banks ; I A DP and lAAP 
Programmes; Rural Development Programmes; Antyodaya Movement and 
Minimum Needs Programmes; Panchayati Raj Committee’s recommenda- 
tions; and Rural Employment Schemes, etc. With the addition of latest 
available information and data it is believed that the present edition will 
prove useful for all those who are concerned with knowing about the vari- 
ous of our premier national industry. 

I am thankful to numerous friends and colleagues in the profession 
who have given me the benefit of their experience in the field by offering 
many usefhl sugg«»tions, and novel ideas, many of which have been incor- 
porated in this edition. Suggestions for further improvement are welcome. 

I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Shri I.K. Agarwai for his taking 
persona] interest in the early printing and release of the book in its present 
form. 


My sons Shri Harish Mamoria and Dr. Satish Mamoria also deserve 
my thanks for sparing me from many onerous household duties and devot- 
ing myself to the completion of this work early. 

C. B. Mamoria 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

Since the publication of the first edition of the book vast changes have 
taken place in the agricultural and non-agricultural sectors in the country, 
due to various schemes that had been launched and completed under the 
Five Year Plan. In the First Plan emphasis was placed on agricultural 
expansion with a view to provide food and raw materials for the country 
neJsded to keep its population above subsistence level and its industries on 
a sound footing. In the scheme of agricultural productivity programmes, 
as envisaged in the Plan, had been included projects of three main types. 
The first centred round Land Reforms, Major Valley Projects and the 
Reclamation of Waste Lands in the country. The emphasis had been on 
the adjustment of land use capacity for imporved farm techniques. The 
programmes at the village level were complementary to the first type and 
were focussed on Community Projects, development of National Extension 
Service, Rural Recoustruction, expansion of Research and its application 
to the field. This third type of schemes constituted a link between the two 
and aimed at balanced economic development of the country. 

The validity as well as the possibilities of achievements envisaged 
under the Plans arc subject to the serious limitation of the lack of precise 
knowledge and comprehension of .the various factors that offers strong 
resistance to development in agricultural and in the rural sector of economy. 



The situation, therefore, clearly -emphasises the need for a careful review 
and the searching analysis of the basic problems and policies in agriculture 
in their entirety. The object of the revised thesis has been to throw light 
on the nature of the varied problems facing our agricultural industiy, 
together with the developments that have taken place in the country during 
the last half a decade as a-result of the implementation 6f various measures 
under the First and Second Plans. 

In bringing out .this edition every care has been taken ' to delete out- 
of-date and irrelevant matter, make necessary amendments in the light of 
the progress" achieved during the First Plan, and make the thesis very 
comprehensive and reliable. For this purpose majority of the chapters have 
been rewritten. The arrangement of the chapters has also been reshuffled 
and the whole compendium has been divided into three sections, the first 
one dealing with Agricultural Production, the second one with Rural 
Finance, Co-operafon and Marketing and the third one with Land Reforms 
and Policies. Statistical data have been brought up-to-date with the help of 
the Statistical tables kindly supplied by Dr. S. R. Sen, Economic Adviser 
to the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India, and Dr. 
R. N. Foduval, Director and Deputy Economic and Statistical Adviser, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, for which both of them deserve my 
sincerest thanks. Government publications have also been freely made use 
of, along with the other material that has appeared in print for the last few 
years. With all these additions and alterations, it is earnestly hoped that 
this edition like its predecessor, will meet the genuine needs of the Advanc- 
ed students of M. A. (Economics and ’Geography); M. Com. and M. Sc. 
(Agriculture) and Competitive examinations for their Rural Economics 
Papers. 

My sincere and heart-felt thanks are due to Prof. N. G. Ranga, for 
writing an illuminating and thought-provoking Foreword to this thesis in 
spite of his very busy time at the parliamentary ^^ssiou. My publishers 
are also to be thanked for bringing out the. book in such a nice print and 
get-up, I am also thankful to Sri R. K. Rawat for preparing the Bibliogra- 
phy. 

Any suggestions for the further betterment of this book arc cordially 
invited from the colleagues and learned authorities on the subiect. 

C..B. Mamoria 

Janki Villa. 

199, Bhupalpura, 

Udaipur 
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1 . 

Natural Eovironment 


The natural resources of a country are of primary importance 
for the development of the economic life of its inhabitants. As a 
matter of fact natural resources determine the economic life of a 
nation. England, for example, is an industrial country but she owes 
her present position to her coastline, rivers, the proximity of rich 
coal mines and iron fields, and the temperate climate. The U.S.A. 
is both an agricultural as well as industrial country. It possesses the 
requisites of industrialisation and at the same time its soil at some 
places is very fertile. Japan, too, is an industrial country only 
because there is no scope for agriculture as the very nature of the 
soil is not favourable for agriculture. Man may grow rich in kno- 
wledge and intelligence, however much he may have overcome nature 
but ultimately he will have to depend on the materials supplied by 
Mother Nature for the development of his economic hfe. The 
physical factors like topography, soils, geologic formation, climate 
and the available flora and fauna, are the basic influences which lead 
to differences in land use, cropping pattern, settlement and density of 
population and occurrence of minerals, water and power resources 
in different parts of the counjfy.^ In the case of India, a study of 
agricultural problems should start with an investigation of the 
physical, edaphic and climatic factors. 

In the north lies Himalaya which separates it from China, in 
north-west lies Pakistan and in the east it is flanked by Burma, 
separated from it by Assam hills. In the south it is bounded by the 
Arabian sea in the west and by Bay of Bengal in the east. Shri Lanka 
lies on its south-eastern tip. In the Arabian Sea stand the Lakshdip 
(Laccadive, Araindivi and Minicoy) and in the Bay of Bengal are the 
Andaman Nicobar Islands. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION 

The Republic of India is a vast country which lies wholly in the 
northern hemisphere stretching from latitudes 8® 4^28 and 37“ 17' 
53 north and from longitudes 68® V 33", to 97° 25' 47" east. It is 
one of the central and the largest of the three irregular peninsulas of 
Southern Asia possessing a highly favourable position as regards the 
rest of the world for purposes of international trade. It measures 
3,214 Km from north to south and 2,933 Km. from east to west. It 


1. V‘\ 9 f)mn% Commission, Resource Development Regions and Divisions of 
India, 1964, p. 3. 
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has a land frontier of 15,200 Km. and a coastline of about 6,100 Km.' 
Tropic of Cancer divides it into two unequal halves, the northern 
half lying in the temperate zone and the southern half in the torrid 
zone. 

India has an area of 32,87,782 sq.km, with a population of 
54,79,49,809 in 1971 as against 43,90,72,582 in 1961. The popula- 
tion in inid-1977 was estimated at 58.15 crores. It comprises 22 
States and 9 Union Territories. Out of the total population, the 
proportion of rural to total population was 80. 1 3 in 1971 as against 
80.02 in 1961. 

While India accounts for 16 p. c. of th^ world’s population, it 
has only a 2.4 p. c. share in the land surface of the world. In a rela- 
tive sense, India’s position in this respect is distinctly unfavourable. 
In the terms of geographical area, India ranks seventh among the 
countries of the world after U. S. S. R., U. S. A., Canada, China, 
Brazil and Australia in that order. India’s area is one-seventh of 
that of the U. S. S. R. and one-third of that of the U. S. A., 
Canada or China. But no less important is the fact that, in 
absolute terms, the geographical area of India is quite large -3.28 
million sq. km. This is equivalent to two-thirds of the geographical 
area of Europe, exclusive of the U. S. S. R. An important feature 
of the Indian area is that most of it is in the service of man. In 
Russia and Canada, on the other hand, vast areas remain buried 
under perpetual snow. In Australia there are large areas of desert 
useless for man. In Brazil, there are vast areas under tropical forests. 
Even in the U. S. A. more than 2.8 million sq. kms. are included in 
the western states which are mostly a desert. This consideration 
naturally places India in the forefront among the countries of the 
world. ‘ 

India’s large size carries a few advantages. Firstly, in a country 
of so large dimensions, a variety of mineral resources are found. 
Secondly, the large size is associated with a variety of climates, and 
with this variety of climate goes the variety of crops, viz., she grows 
from tea to pepper and from saffron to cashewnut. Besides, India’s 
long coastline has its own economic advantages. In fine, its geogra- 
phical area is one of its greatest assets. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 
Topography of the Land 

Of the total land area of 328 million hectares about 3.5 m. 
hectares or 10.7 p. c. lies in mountains.® Nearly two-third of such 
mountainous tracts, 22. 3m. hectares are found in Janimu and Kash- 
mir. The remaining one-third is distributed in Eastern India, 5.9 m 


1. Govt, of India, India 1977 and 1978, p. 1. 

2. Mountains comprise of steep land at a very high elevation and gene- 
rally exclude all land less than 210 meters above the sea level. 
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hectares, North-West India, 3.9 m. hectares and North India 3.2 m. 
hectares. In these mountainous areas, nearly 95% of the land is unsui- 
table for agriculture. 

Hilly tracts’ comprise 61 m. hectares or 18.6% of all land in 
India. Of this 21.1m. hectares lie in East India ; 13.5 m. hectares in 
central India, ! 1.3m. hectares in South India, and 8,0 m. hectares in 
West India. 

Plateaus® measure 103ra. hectares or 27.7% of all land in 
India. Almost half of the plateaus is found in Central India, 
and the rest is distributed as 12.1 m. hectares in North-West 
India, 1 1.5m. hectares in South India and 8.3 m. hectares in East 
India. 

Plains cover 141. 6 m. hectares or 43% of the total land in India. 
These are distributed all over the country and are most suitable for 
cultivation. However, in these plain areas are also found unsuitable 
land such as the salt marshes of the Rann of Kutch and the sandy 
deserts of western Rajasthan which are not suitable for 
cultivation.® 

The mainland comprises three well defined regions : (i) The 
great mountain zone of the Himalaya; (ii) the Indo-Gangetic Plain; 
and (iii) the Southern tableland. 

(1) The Great Mountain Zone of the Himalaya. The Himalaya 
run for about 2,400 km from the Pamir knot in the north-west to the 
border of Assam— with a breadth varying from 240 to 320 km and 
covers about 500,000 sq km. They comprise three parallel ranges 
interspersed with large plateaus and valleys like those of Kashmir 
and Kulu which are fertile, extensive and of great scenic beauty. 
Some of the highest peaks in the world are found in these ranges, 
i.e., Mt. Everest 8,848 m. and Kanchanjunga 8,598 m. The high alti- 
tudes limit travel only to a few passes notably the Jelep La, Natu La, 
and Shipki La. In the east, these ranges are much lower and are 
known by different names in different parts such as the Patkoi 
and the Naga hills in the north-east and the Jaintia, Khasi 
and Garo hills in the south-west of Assam. These, running 
almost east-west, join the chain of Lushai and Arakan hills running 
north-south. 

(2) The Indo-Gangetic Plain. Between the folded mountains of 
the north and the stable tableland of the peninsula lies the vast plain 
drained by three river systems. In the far west are the Bias and 
Sutlej draining into Arabian Sea; in the east, Ganges and its tribu- 


1. Hills include all kinds of weathered highlands which are about 210 
metres above the sea level. 

2. Plateaus include those areas which are relatively flat areas which lie 
between 300 metres and 900 metres above the sea level. 

3. Census of India, 1951, Vol. 1, Pt. I-A, Report, 1951, p. 8. 
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tarics (which flow into the Bay of Bengal) and Brahmaputra in the 
farther east. The Delhi Ridge divides it into two parts, viz., the 
Western plain and the Eastern plain. The plain is a part of a great 
depression which is traceable across northern Africa, southern 
Europe, and southern Asia. It occupies an area of more than a 
million sq. km. and covers more than 2,400 Km. from east to west 
with a width of 240 to 320 Km. It is wholly composed of the 
sediment deposited by the three rivers of northern India and is 
literally “the dust of mountains.”* No rock-bed is disclosed by 
borings of 1 65 to 333 meters. It is the region of the deepest soil in 
India with great thickness of clay, loam, silt, etc. There is hardly 
any variation in relief. It is one of the greatest stretches of the flat 
alluvium and also one the most densely populated areas on earth.® 

(3) The Southern Plateau. This is an elevated plateau separa- 
ted from the Indo-Gangetic plain by theVindhya and Satpura ranges, 
ranging from 500 to 1335 metres covering aboi^t 16,00,000 sq. km. It 
is the part of the earth’s outer shell that is composed in great part of 
generally horizontal rockbeds that stand upon a firm and immovable 
foundation and that have for immense number of years remained so 
impassive amidst all the cataclysm and revolutions that have again 
and again changed the face of the earth.® The rocks composing this 
plateau are the various gneisses and other crystalline rocks and there 
is a great richness of mineral wealth associated with them. Overlying 
these rocks is a great thickness of unfossiliferous rocks. The rift 
valley in which river Narmada flows divides the whole plateau into 
two irregular parts. The northern is known as the Malwa plateau 
and the southern as the Deccan tableland. On the Malwa plateau 
are to be found large areas of ravines (formed by Chambal and its 
tributaries which are quite unfit for cultivation. The soil which 
this trap yields is reddish to brownish soil, known as the black cotton 
soil, which represents one of the most fertile soils India. 

The peninsula is flanked by coast ranges known as the Western 
and the Eastern Ghats. The former are much more considerable 
and form a gigantic and continuous seawall rising over 2440 meters 
above the sea level. The latter are much less formidable (only 610 
metres high) and are broken and discontinuous and interrupted by 
many broad valleys of the rivers such as the Mahanadi, Godawari, 
Krishna and Cauvery all of which flow into the Bay of Bengal. The 
rivers of the peninsula are rain-fed and hence, they dry up during 
the summer. Their courses are rapid and abruptly descend from a 
higher to a lower level and are, therefore, of little use for irrigation. 
Irrigation is practised by tanks and reservoirs. 

Bet\veen the Ghats and the sea are the narrow strips of land on 
both the sides of the plateau. These have been formed by the wear- 


1. T. W. Holdemess, People and Problems of India, 1904, p. 34. 

2. India, 1978. p. 2. 

3. D. N. Wadia, Geography of India, 1939, p. 2. 
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iag down of the oldest tableland into coastal plains. The Western 
coastal plains are very narrow and are 64 km. wide in some places,. 
On this coast the monsoon floods bring enormous silt and help the 
growth of large forests and plantation crops. Coconut palms, bananas, 
arecanuts, cashewnuts, mango, pineapples, rubber, rice, spices and 
cardamoms are largely grown. The shores of these plains have 
few creeks (i.e. lagoons) and inlets which are joined by canals. They 
serve for good coastal traffic by boats and rafts, and in these fishes 
are caught. 

The Eastern coastal plain. It is wider and the beach is surf- 
beaten and is intersected by numerous swift-flowing rivers. The 
lower section of the plain consists of the deltas of the rivers ^d is 
entirely alluvial. While the upper section consists of plains in the 
courses of the rivers and, hence, is partly alluvial and partly pene- 
plain. These plains produce good crops of rice, sugarcane, jute, 
coconut, mangoes, bananas, spices (like pepper and ginger), 
cardamom, arecanut, and sago palms. 

CLIMATE 

Owing to the great size, position and the ffiversities of relief 
there are greater striking contrasts of meteorological conditions in 
different parts of the country than are probably found in any other 
part of the world. One part of the country lies north of the tropic 
and the other within it. In the north-west lies the great. Thar 
desert with an average annual rainfall of less than 12.5 cm. In the 
north-east are the Khasi hills with an average of 1150 at Cherapunji.^ 
Dras in Kashmir has recorded a minimum temperature of 9“C, while 
Sri Ganganagar in Rajasthan has several times recorded a maximum 
temperature of over 50°C. Hill-stations in the Himalaya, such as 
Simla or Nainital may be shrouded in cloud for days together in 
August vrith humidities of 100% ; while in December they may be 
overrun by air of nearly 0% humidity. The mean maximum tem- 
perature at Cochin does not go above 89°F in any month nor the mean 
minimum below 1 5°C, while at Ganganagar the me^ maximum 
temperature goes up to 48 C in May and the mean minimum to 8°C 
in January. 

The climate of India is influenced from outside by two adjoining 
areas. On the north the Himalayan ranges shut it off from the cold 
climate of Central Asia and give it a 'continental climate', the charac- 
teristics of which are “the prevalence of land winds, great dryness of 
air, large diurnal range of temperature and little or no precipitation.” 
On the "south, the ocean gives it a 'hot monsoon climate' more typical 
of the tropical than of the temperate zone. “We always think of 
India as essentially a tropical country. And rightly so, for the whole 


1.- “Some have daimed that the record should now go to another nearby 
viUage Mowsynratn (25® 18’ N 90® 35’ E), which has a mean annual 
rai^H of 449 inches”— P. K. Das, The Monsoons, 1968, p. 17. 
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area within mountain-wall must be considered as a unit, with a 
common type of climate throughout, that of tropical monsoon, 
the chief features of which are “great uniformity of temperature and 
hence small diurnal range of temperature, great dampness of the 
air and more or less frequent rains during the south-west monsoon 
period.” 

Temperature 

For purposes of climatological studies India may be divided 
into two parts : Peninsular India and Northern India. 

The whole of Peninsular India lies within the tropics and has a 
tropical climate, the variations of temperature between summer and 
winter being small. In winter the temperatures are controlled by the 
proximity of the Equator and the oceanic influences and it is between 
18'^C and 22®C. But in summer the temperature rises over 14°C near 
the tropics. In the neighbourhood of the oceans the climate is equ- 
able and tire atmosphere is generally cloudy. In Malabar, the range 
of temperature is about i5°C and in southeastern Tamil Nadu about 
3°C. These features are specially observable on the windward coasts 
and they diminish with increasing distance from the sea. 

Although the whole of northern India lies beyond the Tropic of 
Cancer, here the climatic conditions are more complex. The 
severity of heat or cold and the amount of moisture in the air, how- 
ever, differ greatly in the different states and during different seasons. 
Punjab and western Rajasthan are very cold in winter and extremely 
hot in summer and air is generally devoid of moisture. But in 
West Bengal, Assam, Bihar , and U.P. winter is cold and summer is 
moderately hot with plenty of moisture in the air. In winter the 
temperature in northern India is controlled, apart from the slanting 
rays of the sun in winter, by the anticyclone that covers this area 
then. The temperatures vary bctw'een 12°C and ]8°C. The summer 
temperatures are largely the effect of : (i) direct rays of the sun, 

(ii) continentality emphasising land influences far from the sea, 

(iii) anticyclo3|ie, which maintains steadily rising temperatures, and 

(iv) modification by the south-west monsoons. The highest tem- 
peratures are to be found in the neighbourhood of the M. P., 
Rajasthan, south-west Punjab and western U.P. 

Altitude tempers the heat of low latitudes. Upon the hills it is 
delightfully cool and refreshing even in mid-summer, but beyond a 
certain point the excess of cold forbids human habitation. 

Seasons 

The climate of India may be broadly described as a tropical 
monsoon type. India enjoys three well-marked seasons: (i) a cool dry 
season, from October to the end of February, when northerly dry 
trade winds prevail over the greater part of India, the skies are clear, 
the weather fine and the humidity low so that there is little or no 
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rainfall except in the northern parts where moderate cyclonic storms 
occasionally occur ; (ii) a hot dry season, from the beginning of 
March to middle of June, usually comes suddenly with heavy thunder- 
storms and dry scorching westerly winds (known as loo) ; and (iii) a 
hot wet season, from middle of June to end of September, with winds 
of oceanic origin, high humidity, much cloud and frequent rain.’ 

Monsoon and Rainfall 

The most important feature in the meteorology of India is the 
alternation of seasons known as ‘monsoon’. During winter, the 
general flow of surface air over the country is from north to south, 
north-westerly in the northern plains, northerly in the central parts 
and north-easterly in, the south of the Peninsula and the neighbouring 
seas. In this season the air over the country is mainly of continental 
origin and, hence, of low humidity and the season is known as the 
north east monsoon season or winter season. In the summer months 
the general flow of winds is from the opposite direction i.e., from 
sea to land and the season is one of much humidity, cloud and rain. 
The direction of winds in the major parts of the Arabian Sea and 
the Bay of Bengal being south-westerly, the season is named the 
south-west monsoon season or wet summer season. 

(i) South-West Monsoon Season^ (1st June to 30th Sept.). 
During this period 74';i of the total rainfall is recorded. The mon- 
soon sets in June, spreads almost all over the country by July and 
August and gradually gets weakened in September. During the 
period rains are very important because they provide necessary 
moisture for agricultural operations for sowing of kharif crops which 
account for more than 80% of the total area sown to crops. Thus, 
the setting in of the south-west monsoon marks the beginning of the 
agricultural operations over a wide area. The south-west monsoon 
generally spreads through two branches, viz., the Arabian Sea Branch 
and the Bay of. Bengal Branch. The former brings rainfall to the 
southern and western parts of the country, but, as the monsoon 
advances, it penetrates further into the central and north-west India. 
The second branch comes slightly later and confines itself to Assam, 
West Bengal and north eastern India. 

Qi) The Post monsoon Season. (1st October to 1 5th Dec.) The 
post-monsoon season begins with October, and extends upto Deceni- 


1. The Meteorological Department of the Government of India, Pune, 
recognises four seasons : 

(i) the cold weather (winter) season (December — February); 

(ii) the hot weather season (summer) (April-May) ; 

(iii) the rainy season, south west monsoon period (June— September) ; 
and (iv) the season of retreating south-west monsoon (October-Nov- 
ember) i. e., the transition period.” 

2. V. S. Mcnon, ‘Weather and Crop Conditions in India” in Agriculture 
Situation in India, Vol. IX No. 7 Oct. 1954 p. 432; Ibid, for August, 
1962 pp. 557 — 60 ; Ibid, for August 1964, pp. 482-484. 
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bef. It provides only 13% of the annual rainfall. Normally good 
post-monsoon showers are received in three months in the eastern 
region comprising Assam, West Bengal, Orissa, Tamilnadu, Andhra 
Pradesh and parts of Kerala and Maharashtra. In other parts of 
the country only light occasional showers are received and the 
intensity of these showers decreases from east to west. But these 
light showers are very important for the growing of the late-sown 
kharif crops, especially in southern India as well as for the sowing 
of rabi crops. The rains during this period are of considerable local 
importance. 

(iii) Winter Monsoon Season. (15th December to 15th March) 
Winter monsoon commences in January and lasts up to the end of 
February. Though this provides only 3% of the annual rainfall, this 
is important for the proper growth of Rabi crops in northern India, 
especially wheat, barley, gram and pulses in the Punjab, Haryana, 
U. P., Bihar, M. P., Rajasthan and parts of Assam. 

(iv) Pre-Monsoon Season. Pre-monsoon showers during March 
to May amount roughly to 10% of the annual rainfall. This period 
of the year is generally dry over the land mass of northern and 
peninsular India where rabi crops are harvested and the irrigated 
crops are grown. But the stronger winds near the sea-coast, which 
increase in strength as the monsoon advances, brings rain to the 
north-eastern part of the country consisting of Assam, West Bengal, 
Orissa, Bihar and the north-west coast of Karnataka and Kerala, 
and south east Tamil Nadu. In the north-east region they help the 
sowing of autumn paddy and maize, while in the southern areas, 
these rains are beneficial for the sowing of kharif crops like paddy, 
coffee, sugarcane and some vegetables on land where irrigation 
facilities are available. 

Impwtance of Rainfall 

The annual average rainfall of India is 120 cms. which yields 
an annual precipitation of 400 million hectare metre,’ and varia- 
tions from this normal — as great as -i- 30 cms. and — 20 .cms. — 
occurred in 1917 and 1899 respectively. A feature of considerable 
importance is the variability of monsoon rainfall. The variation 
ranges from 12.5 cms. in the desert areas of Rajasthan to nearly 1100 
cms. in the hills of Meghalaya. Generally the variability decreases 
with increasing rainfall, the variability being largest in the driest parts 
of the country and least in the wettest regions. The high variability in 
areas of 1<)W rainfall is, however, not such a serious menace to 
agriculture ^ the comparatively low variability in areas ’which have 
just eno’ugh rainfall for agricultural purposes. Any decrease in rain- 
fall in such areas makes it impossible for agriculture operations to be 
carried on and a fam'ine is the result. As average, rainfall diminishes 
from place to place and as it becomes more concentrated in one 


1. Report of the National Commission on Agriculture 1977, p. 186. 
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season,, variations from year to year increase. When the normal 
total is under 50 cms. no agriculture is attempted without irrigation, 
and rainfall fluctuations are expected and planned for. Where the 
total exceeds 200 cms. there is almost always a surplus of moisture 
available for growing of crops. 100 cms. of rain is normally adequate 
but when it fails, famine is threatened. Thus, the most seriously 
affected areas are those where the rainfall is between 15 and 115 cms. 
and this is the famine zone of India. In Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Central 
India and parts of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu where some rain 
usually comes but the variation is great, famine descends frequently. 
In this area there is enough rain for crops during normal years so 
that adequate provision of irrigation facilities does not exist. This 
fact is the source of considerable suffering in times of drought. Long 
experience with rainfall fluctuations has brought population distri- 
bution into close agreement with climatic possibilities but so great 
is the pressure of people that many have occupied the marginal lands 
where drought is certain to occur. In certain areas, notably Punjab, 
Tamil Nadu western U.P., Haryana and northern Rajasthan irrigation 
has made the settlers somewhat independent of rainfall changes, but 
a prolonged failure of monsoon causes rivers and wells (the source of 
irrigation) to have less water than usual and thus to be less adequate 
for irrigation. 

Characteristic Features of monsoon Rains 

The monsoon rains in India are often marked by some important 
variations ft om the normal, viz., (i) The beginning of the rains may 
be, delayed considerably over the whole or a large part of the 
country, (ii) It may end much earlier than usual causing damage to 
kharif crops and also make the sowing of rabi crops difficult or 
uncertain, (iii) There may be prolonged breaks of rain lasting over 
the greater part of July or August, when the summer crops needing 
plenty of moisture are just growing, (iv) The rains may persist more 
than usual in one part of the country and desist from another part, 
(v) It is concentrated for a few months— fluctuations in which as 
regards climate, distribution and timeliness bring misery or prosperity 
to millions of people. For several months in a year, India is on trial 
for her life and seldom escapes without a penalty.' (vi) The normal 
duration of the monsoon varies from two to four months. It begins 
to withdraw from north-west by midiSeptember and from south by 
middle of December, (vii) Over 80 percent of India’s annual rainfall 
is recorded in the monsoon months; The south-west monsoon 
accounts for 80% of the rainfall of India both seasonally and regio- 
nally. Much of the rainfall is caused by the rather fortuitous orien- 
tation of mountain barriers, although convective phenomena also play 
an important part. There is also a small quantity of rain even in 
other seasons too e.g., south has its ‘mango showers’ in the months 


1. C, A. Knowles, Economic Development of British Empire Overseas, 
Vol. n, p. 278 
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of March to May, while ‘spring storms’ bring rain to West Bengal 
and Assam, then retreating monsoons bring rain to south-east coast 
during September to December, (viii) It is unevenly distributed 
over the country. The sharp transition from heavy rain to dire 
scarcity is testified by the old proverb, “One horn of cow lies within 
the rainy zone and one without.”’ (ix) It is erratic, sometimes fal- 
ling in torrents and heavy downpours leading to a considerable 
run-off. This results in excessive soil leaching and soil erosion, (x) 
There are large variations in the amount of rainfall from year to year, 
(xij The variation from the normal are greatest where the rainfall 
is least. Rajasthan and Gujarat have shown the highest variations 
while Kerala and West Bengal have shown the least. Droughts 
frequently occur in the interior districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
Anantpur in Andhra Pradesh, while at the same time, the adjoining 
parts of Tamil Madu may be suffering from deluges and floods, (xii) 
The driest tracts of the country have heavy down-pours when compa- 
red with the temperate countries, where the average rainfall is less 
than 0.25 cm in 24 hours. In India a rainfall of 50 cm in a day is 
common, the highest record was round about 86 cm in a period of 
24 hrs in Bihar (:.t Purnea), and 57 cm in Andhra Pradesh (at 
Nellorc). 

Variability of Rainfall 

A very important aspect of rainfall in India is its variability. 
Variability from normal, when it i.s as low as 10 %, is serious 
in areas of modern precipitation where the precipitation is just enough 
for the crop produced there. It is in such areas that famihes occur. 
In these areas variability ranges from 20 to 50"1, (as in the peninsular 
and north western India).* 

High variability, over 30‘,’„ is characteristic of the westein 
section of the continental India where precipitation is moderate to 
low. Because of this low precipitation land-use is based on irriga- 
tion facilities on ‘risk’ basis. Precipitation below the normal in any 
year, does not take the people unawares ; precipitation above the 
normal is a pleasant surprise. ; 

Low variability below 1 5‘!„ is characteristic of areas of high 
precipitation as in the North-east and south-west India. Here pre- 
cipitation below the normal could be unhelpful because the total 
quantity increases above the high normals and tends to inundate vast 
areas. 

Climatic Regions 

The Census of India divided India into five clear-cut rainfall 
regions as given below 

1. Ronaldshuy, India, A Birds-Eye-View, p. 152. 

2. K. Parthasarthy, Monsoons of the World, 1958, pp. 185-194. 

3. Census of India, 1951, Vol. 1 Pt. I— A. Report. 
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Rainfall belt 


Annual rainfall (ems) 

I. 

Blue Belt 

*> 

1 covering about 
^ 1/3 of the total 

1 Exceed 190 

2. 

Dark Green belt 


[ area. 

j Between 126 and 190 

3. 

Light Green belt 


another 1/3 of 
the total area 

Between 76 and 125. 

4. 

Brown Belt 


1 remaining one 

► third of the 

"] Between 38 to 75 

5. 

Yellow Belt 

J 

! total area 

J Below 38 


A map of India outlining the areas which have different amounts 
of rainfall shows that approximately one-third of the total area has 
a rainfall in excess of 125 ctns. per year. This quantity is enough 
for intensive agriculture during the rainy seasons and often leaves a 
residue in the soil adequate to produce a winter crop such as wheat 
or grain, sorghum, etc. In addition, the rainfall in this area is 
more dependable than in areas of lower average precipitation, 
although there are occasional seasons when the monsoon is feeble 
even in these moister regions. In such seasons drought frequently 
damages crops even though the average rainfall is high. Moreover, 
a significant proportion of this area of heavy rainfall is in the Hima- 
layan region where the topography prevents cultivation, except of 
perennial crops like tea and fruits in certain suitable locations. These 
regions of heavy to very heavy rainfall also contain some badly eroded 
areas. 


The area having rainfall of 75 cm. to 125 cm. annually covers 
another one-third of the country. This amount of rainfall is generally 
adequate for fair to good crops, but less adequate than it would be in 
the temperate latitudes. Here the monsoon is also somewhat less depen- 
dable than in the area with a higher average annual rainfall. Short crops 
are not infrequent in this area, especially' as the lower limit of rainfall 
is approached. Moreover, in the 75 to 100 cm. portion of this 
region the soil less frequently retains enough moisture from summer 
rains to insure a winter crop of any importance. 

Another one-third of the country has an annual precipitation 
of 75 cm. or less. Here the seasonal fluctuations are so frequent 
that they are more or less regularly expected and when they occur, 
they cause a great deal of hardship to the people and expense to the 
government. The yellow belt (having 37.5 cm. or less of rainfall 
and containing 7 per cent of the land area) has so little rain that a 
great many people do not live there. The brown belt (having 37.5 
cm. to 75 cm. of rainfall and containing 24 per cent of the land 
area), where one-fourth of our people live is exposed to especial 
hazards which are a permanent problem for the people and the 
Government. This area of light and highly variable rainfall, although 
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much of it is topographically usable, must remain an area of rela- 
tively low productivity, except where it can be irrigated and not a 
great deal more of it is irrigable. 

On the basis of rainfall, four broad climatic regions may be 
demarcated : 

(a^ Practically the whole of Assam and the west coast lying at 
the foot of the Western Ghats and extending from north of 
Bombay to Trivandrum are areas of heavy rainfall. 

(b) The Rajasthan desert extending to Kutch, and the high 
Ladakh region fall under regions of moderately low rainfall. 

(c) A broad belt in the eastern part of the peninsula merging 
northward with north India plains and southward with eastern 
plains falls under regions of moderately high rainfall. 

(d) A belt extending from the Punjab plains across the Vindhya 
mountains into the western part of the Deccan, widening conside- 
rably in the Mysore plateau comes under area of low rainfall. 

The normal annual rainfall varies from about 11,680 mm in 
Assam hills and 7,620—10,160 mm at suitably exposed positions on 
the crests of the Western Ghats to less than 75 mm in Rajasthan. 
The following statement shows the areas under assured rainfall 
region, medium rainfall region and dry region.' 

Assured, Medium Rainfall and Dry Regions 


Quantity of Rainfall Regions % of the 

total area 


1. Assured (115 eras, and Assam, Arunachal Pradesh, Bihar, 29.6 

above in a yr.) Gujarat, Kerala, M. P., Tamil- 

nadu, Maharashtra, Karnataka, 
Orissa, U. P., Punjab, Haryana, 
Bengal, H. P., Andaman & Nico- 
bar Islands, Manipur, Tripura, 
Meghalaya, Laksha Dweep. 

2. Medium (Between 75 Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 21.2 
cms. & 115 cms. in a yr.) Kerala, M. P., Tamilnadu Maha- 
rashtra, Karnataka, Punjab, Har- 
yana, Rajasthan, U. P., Bengal. 

3. Dry (Below 75 cms. ih a Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujrat, 49.6 

yr.) J & K., Kerala, M. P., Tamilnadu, 

Maharashtra, Karnataka, Orissa, 
Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, U.P., 

Delhi. 


1. Ministry of Food and Agricultore, Indian Agriculture in Brief, pp.2i-29 
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Effects of Oimate on Agriadtnrai Economy 

Life in India is primarily based on agriculture, which is depen- 
dent for its very existence on the monsoons {particularly the 
south-west monsoons). This monsoon may be saia to be the pivot 
upon which the whole of Indian economic life swirls* In one season 
India is deluged with rain and is the scene of most wonderful and 
rapid growth of vegetation ; in another period the same tract be- 
comes dreary, sun-burnt and waste. In fact, ‘‘if monsoon fails, there 
is a lockout in agriculture industry, a disaster which calls forth the 
virtues of patience, fortitude and charitableness.^ 

As winter temperatures are never too low in any part of the 
country, the growing period for the crops is prolonged so that two 
crops are grown^ In parts of West Bengal, Assam and the peninsular 
coastal region, owing to availability of sufficient water supply , as 
many as three crops of rice are grown. The summer temperatures 
are high and rise suddenly hence crops mature earlier. This rapid 
maturity of crops tends to deteriorate their quality. India is, there^ 
fore, not a ^quality^ producer, but only a ^ quantity^ producer ^ This 
applies to winter crops as well as summer crops. 

The weather fluctuations and destructive meteorological pheno- 
mena which affect crops adversely in India are : floods, droughts, 
storms, depressions and untimely rains, thunderstorms, hailstorms 
and duststorms, heat waves, cold waves and frost, excessive or de- 
fective insulation, and high wands. 

The uniformly high temperatures during monsoon season are of 
great benefit for the quick growth and maturity of crops like millets, 
pulses, sesamum, cotton and maize. The hot and nioist climate of 
this period produces an abundant vegetative growth in plains which 
serve as a fodder for cattle. As the rainfall is concentrated to only 
few months, the greater part of the year is dry. This fact discourages 
the growth of grasslands in India. Whatever grass grows during the 
rains is scorched during the dry season. Hence, pasturage is poor 
in India and cattle and other livestock have, therefore, to be stockfed. 

The extreme uncertainty and uneven distribution of rainfall in 
various parts of the country and its compression into one or two 
months, have necessitated the practice of irrigation more universally 
and on a large scale in India than in any other part of the world 
Further, through centuries of experimentation, Indian farmers have 
developed crop varieties and agricultural practices which fit in with 
this pattern of precipitation. 

Agricoitural Regions 

Dr. Cressy has rightly said, “Nowhere else are so many people 
so intimately dependent upon rainfall rhythms, the whole prosperity 
in India is held up with the eccentricity of its seasonal rainfall.”^ 

1. Vera Amtey, Economic Development of India ^ 1926, pp. 15-16. 

2. G. B. Cressy, Asia's Land and People, 1963, p. 396. 
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In determining agricultural and animal husbandry regions of 
India, factors like rainfall, temperature, altitude, latitude, natural 
vegetation, soils, crops and live-stock are taken into consideration. 
When all these factors are taken into account, what strikes one is 
their uniformity over wide belts of territory embracing many States. 
It should, however, be noted that transition from one region to 
another is gradual, and it is only in the central areas that the differ- 
ences emerge in full contrast. 

Many authors have also attempted to divide India in specific 
agricultural regions, such as Stamp’ Simkins® and Spate® took 
geopraphical factors like topography, climate and density of popu- 
lation. Dr. Chen Han Seng divided India into 16 regions on the 
basis of topographical situation, agricultural water supply, crop- 
system, land tenure system, and general economic development.^ 

Dr. Thorner also divided India in 16 well marked regions. 
These were divided on the basis of socio-economic system ; types of 
land holding and concentration of control, labour supply ; control 
of credit marketing, processing, shop keeping, topographical features 
and related crop patterns; economic organisation of agriculture, 
cultivation holding, and over-all degree of modernisation.® 

K. William Easter has classified regions for agricultural planning 
and management into different categories ; one is the crop regions 
appropriate for central production planning of major crops, and 
another agro-climatic regions for use in over-all agricultural plan- 
ning. He divides crop region in seven major crops and three 
other crops on the basis of percentage contribution of a district 
to total national production of a crop and the percentage of the 
districts gross cropped area under the crop as the main criteria. 
These regions are cotton regions (6), groundnut regions (10), sugar- 
cane regions (8), maize regions (7), jawar regions (9), Wheat 
regions (9), Rice regions (12), millets regions (14), Pulse regions (13) 
and oilseeds regions ( 1 3). 

His agro-climate regions are based on climate, soils, geology 
and cropping differences. He divides the country into three main 
divisions, 10 sub-divisions and 52 regions (excluding the Himalayan 
regions.® 

The National Sample Survey Organisation has divided the 
country into 25 main agricultural regions, with 66 sub-regions by 


1. L. D. Stamp, Asia Regional and Economic Geography, 1958, 

2. E. Simkin'?, “The Agricultural Geography of the Deccan Plateau of 
India.” The Geographical Teacher, Supplement no. 2, 1926, pp. 13-14. 

3 O. H. K. Spate and A. M. Learmoutb, India and Pakistan, Ip^. 

4. Chen Han Seng, Agrarian Regions of India and Pakistan, 1950, p. II. 

5. D. Thorner, “Rational of Regional Variations in Agrarian Structure in 
India,” Indian Journal of Agrimltural Economics, 1956, pp. 46-52. 

6. Agricultural Situation in India, August, 1973, pp. 331-332. 
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grouping within each state/unions territory districts or parts of 
districts haying similar population density and crop pattern, and 
having similar altitude above sea level and also having good 
transport and communication facilities.’ 

According to Dr. Randhawa, the following regions can be 
defined 

1. Temperate Himalayas Region. This region is usually 
divided into two sub-divisions : 

(i) The Eastern Himalayan Region. This includes Mishmi Hills 
in Upper Assam, Sikkim and Bhutan. Rainfall is heavier (over 250 
cms.) in the outer ranges and there are thick forests of sal. This is 
mainly a tea-growing area. Cultivation of paddy is done in some 
place. 

(ii) Western Himalayan Region. This includes Kumaon, Garhwal, 
Simla hills, Kulu and Kangra valleys, Himachal Pradesh and Jammu 
and Kashmir State. The climate is dry but in northern parts there is 
more winter rainfall. Horticultural crops-particularly walnuts, 
almond, apples, cherries, apricots, peaches, pears and ph ms— occupy 
a high place. Other cultivated crops are potato, maize and paddy. 
Goats and sheep are principal domestic animals providing meat and 
wool. Bee-keeping is also done. 

2. Northern Dry (Or Wheat) Region. This comprises the 
Punjab, Haryana, Delhi, North Gujarat, western U.P. and parts of 
west M. P. and Rajasthan. Annual rainfall is less than 75 cms. and 
in many places even less than 20 cms. The soil is alluvial and sandy. 
Wheat, barley, gram, maize, jowar, bajra and cotton arp the chief 
crops. Camels are found exclusively. in this region. Horses, don- 
keys, sheep and goats are also common. The cattle in the region are 
adequately fed as there is comparatively a large area under fodder 
crops and wheat straw is also available in abundance. 

3. Eastern Wet (Or Rice) Region. It includes Assam, Megha- 
laya, Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoram, Tripura, Manipur, West Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, eastern U. P., Andhra Pradesh, Eastern Tamilnadu, 
Kerala and eastern M. P. Annual rainfall is over 153 cms. The soil 
is mainly alluvial. The main crops are rice, jute, sugarcane and tea. 
The area under fodder crops is the smallest. Rice being the staple 
crop, its straw is used as cattle feed. Buffalo is the favourable 
domestic animal. 

4. Western Wet (or Malabar) Region. It comprises Kerala, 
western coastal strips, Karnataka and adjoining areas. Annual rain- 
fall is over 253 cms. . The soil is lateritic. This region is important 
from the point of view of plantation crops, but coconut is the 


1. Quoted in C. B. Mamoria’s Geography in India 1975, pp. 691-692. 

2. M. S. Randhawa, Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in India, 1958, 
pp. 73-75. 
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predominant crop besides tapioca, cashewnuts, arecanuts, rubber, 
spices, black pepper and cardamom. Rice is the main food crop. 

5. Southern (Medium Rainfall or Millet) Region. This com- 
prises southern U. P., south Gujarat, M. P., western Andhra 
Pradesh, western Tamilnadu, eastern Maharashtra and parts of 
Karnataka. Rainfall is between 50 cms. and 100 cms. The soil is 
partly black cotton and partly lateritic. Jowar, bajra, groundnut, 
castor seed and cotton are the chief crops. There are more sheep in 
this region than in any other but most of these do not produce good 
quality wool . 

An important classification of the country into 4 macro- 
agricultural regions, 25 macro-agricultural and 60 micro-agricultural 
regions has been given by Sengupta and S. Dayuk. These regions 
are.’ 

1 . The Himalayan Zone, covering Jammu and Kashmir, 
Himachal Pradesh, Kumayun Himalaya and its foot hills, Darjeeling 
district of West Bengal, Assam Himalayan including Arunachtd 
Pradesh. In this zone, the rainfall varies from 125 cms. to 250 cms. 
Much of the mountainous tracts are negative areas from cultivation 
and settlement point of view. Only 7“,', of the area is available for 
cultivation. The leading crops are wheat, maize, rice, buck-wheat, 
marketing gardening, particularly seed potatoes, and a host of tem- 
perate fruits. 

2 . The West Zone, comprises in most part the north-eastern 
peninsular plateau (plateaus of Chota Nagpur, northern Orissa, 
Bastar plateau, Central parts of Madhya Pradesh, upper Mahanadi 
basin and Kaimur hills) Eastern hills and plateau (Manipur, Mizo 
hill districts, Garo hills, United Mikir and North Cachar hills dis- 
trict, Nagaland, Kachar valley. United Khasi and Jaintia Hills). A 
relatively small part of it is shared by the alluvial plains consisting 
of Ganga delta and northern Brahmaputra valley, Jalpaiguri district 
of west Bengal ; Bhagirathi delta ; Orissa coast including Mahanadi 
delta, west coast stt etching from Surat district to Kanyakumari dis- 
trict (including Cambay coast, north and south Karnataka coast, 
and north and south Malabar district). The rainfall here is from 
100 to 125 cm. Irrigation is normally not necessary and rice is the 
predominant crop. Other crops grown are tea, jute, oilseeds, gram, 
millets, wheat, sugaicane, spices, arecanut, banana, jack-fruit and 
coconut. 

3. Sub-Humid Zone, embraces the upper and middle Ganga 
plain (Ganga and Jamuna doabs, * tarai region, south Ganga plain, 
eastern district of U. P. and its contiguous Champaran district of 
Bihar) ; a vast stretch of land in peninsular India from Bundelkhaud 
plateau through the heart of the lava plateau down to the east coast 


1. P. SenOupta and G.S. Dayuk, Economic Regionalization of India, 
Problem and Prospects, 3968, pp. 102-116. 
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region (including the' plateaus of Bundelkhand, Malwa, South 
eastern Maharashtra, northern and southern Telangana, Karnataka. 
Tamil Nadu, Wardha basin, upper Tapti valley, Malnad and Maidan 
tract of Karnatak^ northern and southern Andhra coast, Krishna- 
Godawari deltas, and south eastern Tamil Nadu coast. 

The rainfall varies between 75 to 100 cms. The proportion 
of cultivated region reaches a high figure wherever water is available 
for irrigation. The most intensively cultivated areas are the Ganga 
plain and the east coast deltas, where proportion of cultivated land 
to the total area goes to about 70%. Wheat, sugarcane, rice, gram, 
maize, millets, cotton, groundnut, oilseeds and tobacco are the 
main crops. 

4 The Dry Zone, embraces in the north-west, north and south 
Punjab plains, Haryana, Western, U .P., Rajasthan desert plain and 
semi-desert plain, Kutch peninsula of Gujarat, and in the south a 
long-strip of the peninsular plateau in the lee of the ghats (including 
Tapti-Narmada doab area, upper Godawari, Bhima and Krishna 
basins Tungbhadra basin and Rayalseema plateau). 

The rainfall is about 75 cms. a year. Except in the alluvial 
plains of Punjab and Haryana, the entire dry area suffers from acute 
shortage of water. Millets, gram, wheat, oilseeds, cotton, and 
groundnut are the main crops. 

TYPES OF SOILS 

The investigation of Voelcker in 1893 and of Leather in 1898 
led to a classification of Indian soils into four major types, viz., (i) 
Indo-Gangetic alluvium, (ii) black cotton soils (iii) red soils ; and 
(iy) laterite soils. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research set 
up'an All-India Soil Survey Committee, which reported in 1963. It 
divided Indian soils in 8 different categories, some of which are quite 
inclusive of a rather wide variety of soil conditions while others have 
quite uniform and consistent soil characteristic throughout. These 
eight soil groups are : alluvial, desert, soil saline and alkaline soils, 
peaty and marshy soils, black soils, red soils, laterite soils, and 
mountain and hill soils. 

The soil map prepared by the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, shows 27 broad soil classes in India. According to it, the 
approximate areas of these classes of soils are : — J 


1. Planning Commission, Study on Wastelands and Their Reclamation 
Measures, 196.1, p. 1, Indian Agriculture in brief, 1977, pp. 21-22. 

F. 2 
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S. No. Type of Soil 

1 2 

Approximate area in 
(m. hectares) 

3 

1. Alluvial Soil 

101.2 

2. Alluvial Soil, highly Calcareous 

8.9 

3, Coastal Alluvium 

8.5 

4. Deltaic alluvium 

17.0 

5. Alluvial Soil, affected by Salinity 

& Alkalinity 

6.9 

6. Desert Soil 

14.6 

7. Deep Black Soil 

6.9 

8. Medium Black Soil 

18.6 

9. Shallow Black Soil 

4.9 

10. Black Soil affected by Salinitv & 

Alkalinity 

6.9 

11. Black Soil undifferentiated 

12.5 

12. Mixed Red and Black Soil 

10.5 

13. Red Soil 

30,4 

1 4. Red Gravelly Soil 

1.6 

15. Red & Yellow Soil 

17.8 

16. Lateritc 

!0.1 

17. Laterite & Laterite soil 

2.0 

18. Brown Soil Under Deciduous 

1.6 

1 9. Grey & Brown Soil 

3.6 

20. Hill Soil 

2.4 

21. Podsolic Soil 

3.6 

22. Forest Soil Laterised 

6.5 

23. Foot hill/Terai Soil 

5.7 

24. Mt. Meadow Soil 

11.7 

25. Skeletal Soli 

2.4 

26. Peat muk 

0.2 

27. Other Soils 

11.8 

Total 

328.8 


Alluvial Soils ; These soils occupy extensive tracts of land in 
about 1 5 lakh sq. km. in northern, north-western and north-eastern 
parts of India and include greater parts of Rajasthan, Punjab, 
Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, north western parts of Delhi, Bihar, parts 
of Assam (central Areas of Lakhimpur, Darang, Sibsagar, Kamrup, 
Goalpara) parts of Garo Hills, West Bengal ; Orissa ; the valleys of 
Narbada and Tapi and in the Mahanadi basin in Bala^al, Durg, 
Bastar, Raipur and Bilaspur districts in M. P., deltaic areas of 
Godawari, Krishna and Cauvery in Southern India,’ and the strips 
extending along the Eastern and Western coasts of the peninsula (in 
the river deltas and the Malabar coast resj^tively). They also 
occur in Ahmedabad, Vadodra and Kheda districts of Gujarat. The 
depth of this soil exceeds 600 metres below the ground surface. In North 
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India these soils are derived mainly from the debris brought down 
from the Himalaya or from the silt left by the old sea which has now 
retreated. Geologically, the alluvium is divided into newer and older 
alluvium. The former (known as khadir) vary mostly from clayey to 
sandy loam in texture and are generally acidic in reaction. They are 
light coloured and of less kankary composition. These soils are 
deficit in lime, phosphoric acid and humus. The latter (known as 
Bangar) are more clayey in composition, generally of dark colour 
and fully kankary. 

These soils are red coloured and diifer in consistency from drift 
sand to loam in texture and are generally acidic in reaction. In 
other places they vary from fine silt to stiff clay. A few occasional 
pebbles are also present. 

These soils differ in different parts of the country in physical 
texture and chemical composition. In north and north-west India 
it is djty, porous and in some places sandy giving rise t o crops not 
requiring the retention of a great deal of moisture about their roots. 
In West Bengal, it becomes more compact, less coarse and moist 
where rice, sugarcane and jute are largely cultivated ; while iir the 
deltas of the peninsular India, it is actually clayey, non-porous and 
of dark colour. In Assam, these soils' are less acidic in reaction, 
sometimes neutral or slightly alkaline. 

Although these soils are rich in potash, phosphoric acid, lime 
and organic matter they are dificient in nitrogen and humus contents. 
These soils are capable of fixing nitrogen very rapidly through 
leguminous crops. These soils are of marvellous fertility producing 
under irrigation splendid crops of rice, sugarcane, tabacco, banana, 
cotton, wheat, jute, maize, oilseeds, vegetables and fniits. The 
regions of these soils are heavily populated, and constitute the *‘wheat 
and the rice bowk of India” 

The Desert Soil : They occur under arid and semi-arid condi- 
tions and occupy large tracts in Rajasthan, Haryana and south 
Punjab, lying between the Indus valley and the Aravallis occupying 
about 1 .42 lakh sq. km. The Thar desert alone occupies an area of 
106,000 sq. km. The sands, with which it is covered, are partly 
derived from the disintegration of adjacent tracts but are largely 
blown in from the coastal regions of the Rann of Cutch and the 
Indus valley. 

These soils contain high percentage of soluble salts, low loss on 
ignition, varying percentage of calcium carbonate and are poor in 
organic matter, the limiting factor being mainly water. These soils 
may be reclaimed if proper facilities of irrigation are available. Very 
few crops, specially coarse millets, jowar and bajra are grown for 
want of water supply and hence population supported by the regions 
is very small. But Ganganagar district, under the influence of 
Gang canal and areas irrigated by Rajasthan canal have now become 
the leading producers of wheat, gram and cotton. 
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Saline and Alkaline Soils. These soils occur on about 68,000 
sq. km. of area in the drier tracts of north specially of Bihar, U. P., 
Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan and all over the state of Mahara- 
shtra. The soils give rise to saline and alkaline efflorescence. 
These soils are popularly called Reh, Kallar and Vsar. Large 
areas, once fertile, have become impregnated with salt with highly 
deleterious effects on cultivation. 

In Gujarat, the area around the Gulf of Cambay is affected by 
sea tides carrying laden silt deposits. Nearly 1,73,530 sq. km. com- 
prising the estuaries of the Narbada, the Tapi, the Mahi and the 
Sabarmati have been damaged due to saline and alkaline effloresce- 
nce. It has been estimated that about 1 2,503 sq. km. of land in 
U. P., and 1 2.000 sq. km. in Punjab have been affected by usar and 
100 sq. km. are being added every year in the Punjab. The total 
area of such soils in the country has been estimated to be about 
85,000 sq. km. spread along the sea coasts comprising states of 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil- 
nadu, Orissa and Goa. 

Texturally they are sandy to loamy sand. The alkaline soils 
are deficient in calcium and nitrogen and are highly impervious and 
have very low water holding capacity. On these soils are produced 
a wide variety of crops including rice, wheat, cotton, banana, sug- 
arcane, coconut and tobacco. 

Peaty and Marshy Soils. Peaty soils originate in the humid 
regions as a result of an accumulation of large amounts of organic 
matter in the soils. These soils cover about 1 50 sq. km. The soils 
arc generally submerged under water during the monsoon. As 
soon as the rains cease, the soils arc put under paddy cultivation. 
The soils are black, heavy and highly acidic, and contain 10 to 40"„ 
of the organic matter. On these soils, paddy is grown when water 
recedes. 

Marshy soils are found in coastal tracks of Orissa, in the 
Sundarbans and other places in West Bengal, in the central portion 
of North Bihar, in the Almora district of U. P. and in the south-east 
coast of Tamilnadu. There are occurrences of muck and very humus 
soils in low lying situations. They contain about 18% of the organic 
matter. 

Both these types of soils are highly saline, rich in organic 
matter but deficient in phosphate and potash. 

Foot-hill or Tara! Soils. These soils cover about 56,600 sq. 
km. area in Jammu and Kashmir, U. P. and West Bengal in the sub- 
montane tract at the foot of the Himalaya. In IJ. P. this tract runs 
as a narrow belt from the district of Dehra Dun to Deoria. These 
soils are particularly deficient in phosphate but are inherently rich in 
nitrogen and organic matter. In West Bengal, these are mainly 
sandy, raw humus type and deep black to grey black in colour. The 
soil is acidic and poor in bases and available plant food material. 
The soil is generally covered by all grasstes and shrubs, under re- 
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claimed conditions good crop of paddy, wheat, soyabean and sugar- 
cane are grown. 

Mountain and Hill Soils. These soils cover about 13,300 sq. 
km. mainly in Jammu and Kashmir, H.P., Punjab, U.P., Bihar, West 
Bengal, Assam, Tripura, Manipur, Meghalaya Arunachal Pradesh 
and Nagaland, etc.. Most of these soils are low in lime and are 
acidic. In areas of good rainfall, these are rich in humus and very 
fertile for the cultivation of plantation crops like tea, and temperate 
fruits. They may also be used for growing paddy. 

Black Soils. These soils may be of various kinds such as deep 
black, medium black, shallow black or chestnut. They cover an 
area of about 546.000 sq. km. These soils are found in the states 
of Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Gujarat, M. P. and 
some parts of Tamilnadu, southern Rajasthan and in U.P. 

The black soils extend in depth even upto 3 metres , and more. 

/ Their chief characteristics are their high fertility, highly argillaceous 
character, comparative richness in lime, high proportion of mag- 
nesium carbonate, ferrous-oxide and aluminium oxide. They contain 
suflScient quantities of potash and phosphoric acid. 

These soils are highly retentive of moisture and extremely com- 
pact and tenacious when wet, and rich in chemical properties. TTiey 
are generally rich in iron, lime, calcium and magnesium .carbonates, 
and alumina but are poor in phosphorus, nitrogen and organic 
matter. The potash content is available. In general, this soil is 
clayey and fine textured with dark colour. Since the content of 
water soluble salts is high, these soils are unsuitable for heavy 
irrigation. Because of retentivity of moisture, fineness and chemical 
matters, (especially lime), these soils are endowed with inexhaustible 
fertility. Both kharif and rabi crops are grown over it. Cotton, 
wheat, chillies, linseed, jowar, Virginia tobacco, castor, safflower, 
and millets are the chief crops. Vegetables of different kinds and 
citrus fruits can also be grown successfully. 

Red Soils. Such soils comprise practically the whole of 
Tamilnadu, parts of Karnataka, south-east Maharashtra, north-east 
Andhra Pradesh, Goa and strip of the tract rurming along the eastern 
parts of M.P, to Chota Nagpur and Orissa. In north, its area extends 
into and includes the greater part of the Santhal Pargana in Bihar, 
the Birbhum, Bankura districts of West Bengal, Mirzapur, Jhansi, 
Banda and Hamirpur districts of U.P., northern portion of M.P. , 
the Aravallis and the eastern half of Rajasthan ; southern part of 
Assam, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura covering in all 
about 5.18 lakh sq. km. of area. 

The red soils differ greatly in consistency, colour, depth and 
fertility. On the uplands, they are thin, poor and gravelly, sandy, 
or stony and porous, light coloured soils on which food crops like 
bajra can be grown. But on the lower plains and valleys they are 
rich, deep dark coloured fertile loam on which, under irrigation can 
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be produced excellent crops like cotton, wheat, pulses, millets, 
groundnut, sugarcane, potatoes, and fruits. Since these soils are 
airy, they need irrigation for cultivation. 

Laterite and Lateritic soils. These occur most extensively and 
cover an area of about 2,48,000 sq. km. They are well developed 
on the summits of the basaltic hills and plateaus of M.P., West 
Bengal, Eastern Ghat region of Orissa, south Maharashtra, 
Karnataka and parts of Assam, Meghalaya, and in Santhal Parganas 
of Bihar. 

These soils arc generally poor in nitrogen, potash and potas- 
sium and organic matter but are responsive to nitrogen and phos- 
phate manuring and, hence, produce good crops. 

Bed and Yellow Soils. These soils are spread over 1,98,000 sq. 
km. of area in M.P., Rajasthan and Tripura. These soils are poor 
in phosphorus, humus are somewhat acid. They differ in fertility 
and produce a number of crops under irrigation, and are suitable for 
paddy, sugarcane, wheat and cotton. 

Conclusion 

It will be observed that the soils of India offer a distinct 
contrast to those of many other countries, inasmuch as they are 
very old, fully matured, and so not in many cases show pedogenic 
processes and the close relationship between the soil and its rocky 
substratum. The weathered materials in most cases have been 
transported to great distances by various ajgencies. The majority 
of the soils in India are of ancient alluvial origin. An examination 
of these shows that although the nature and composition reflect to 
some extent the composition of the original rocks from which they 
are derived, they are the result to a considerable extent of the 
climate, particularly the amount and seasonal distribution of rainfall. 
Other soils mostly of the Peninsula, are diluvial and these remain 
in the areas where they are formed and, thus, there is no mixing of 
different rock materials. The fertility of these soils depends upon 
the chemical constituents of the rocks from which they are derived. 

In the midst of varying features two characteristics are to be 
found common to almost all soils. First , their comparative dryness. 
This absence of moisture in the lands makes the supply of water an 
absolute necessity in Indian agriculture. Second, a major proportion 
of soils is deficient in nitrogen and organic matter. The phosphate 
deficiency is comparatively less marked while potash deficiency is rare. 
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The deuudatioa or the cutting away of soil particles by natural 
agencies like rain, wind or running water is called the erosion of soil. 
According to Dr. Bennett “The vastly accelerated process of soil re- 
moval brought about by human interference, with the normal dis- 
equilibrium between ‘soil building’ and ‘soil removal’ is designated as 
soil erosion”.* It can best be described as “the theft of the soil by 
the natmai elements and is the removal of soil particles either singly 
or in mass.”* 

Agents of Erosion 

Several agents are responsible for effecting soil erosion. These 
may be indicated thus : 

(1) The Concentration of Rainfall. The more concentrated and 
intensive the showers, the more forcefully they strike the surface and 
the greater the run-off erosion loosening the particles and forming 
the deep ravines. It has been estimated that rainfall of abnormal 
intensity once in 50 years is sufficient to cause the heaviest erosion 
in one single year compared with the erosion caused in the previous 
49 years. 

(2) The General Slope of the Ground. On a steeper slope the 
soil is washed away much more rapidly than on the gentler slope. 
On the steeper slopes, landslips and land slides due to percolation of 
water and instability of slopes owing to the gravity is common and 
frequent. In places where the ground is flat, the erosion has more 
pronounced effects as in the peninsular jjarts of India particularly 
in M.P. and Bundelkhand than in the alluvial plains of the Ganga. 

(3) The Nature of the Soil. The structure, texture and organic 
matter contents of the soil also affect soil erosion. Light open soils 
lose more silt than heavier loams. Heavy black cotton soils, which 
swell up when wet, are probably not denuded as rapidly as the 
lighter soils found in the peninsula. The dry tracts are also affected 
by water which rushes over them. Again, the soft shale and sand- 
stone erode more readily than limestone and granite and, hence. 


1. H. H. Bennett, Soil Conservation, 1939, p. 94. 

2. R. H. Gorie, Soil and Water Conservation in the Punjab, 1946, p. I. 
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the erosion in the Siwaliks is more severe than in the Gur^on hills. 
The silt carried by water also aids in soil erosion. By abrasion or 
friction it increases both the lateral and vertical erosion ( i.e. , both 
on the sides and the bed stream). 

(4) The Carrying Capacity of Running Water. The eroding 
capacity of the water is closely associated with its velocity. For 
example, if the velocity is doubW, the carrying capacity of the run 
off is increased for an average size of particles by 64 times ; and if 
the velocity is trebled, the capacity is incr^sed to an alarming 
figure of 729 times. 

(5) Nature of Plant Cover. The greatest loss due to soil erosion 
occurs when the ground is bare of vegetation, because it is unable to 
absorb rainwater effectively as does the surface covered by a thick 
mantle of plants. 

Thus, “the heat of the sun, the rain drops, the severe blasts of 
the wind, the cold of the winter season, the roots of the plant, the 
insect life, the human life, and bacterial life are all acting upon the 
earth’s surface resulting in tremendous biological, chemical and 
physical changes leading to the crumbling down of the hard rocky 
surface of the earth into pieces, which are ultimately displaced by 
wind and rain and carried and transported by these on the lower 
and flatter areas. The process is both destructive and constructive”.* 

Soil erosion is profoundly and directly effected by water. 
Quickening of the pace of erosion has produced erosion land forms 
and other conditions which are definitely abnormal— rills, gullies, 
sub-soil exposed by sheet erosion, land ffides, undercut high ways 
and reservoirs and channels filled with it. 

Types of Soil Erosim 

Soil erosion usually takes two forms according to the agents 
bringing about this menace, viz., water erosion and wind erosion. 

In water erosion, the soil is chiefly eroded by water in 
three forms, viz. 

(1) In sfee/ ero^fon, the soil is eroded as a layer from the hill 
slopes, sometimes slowly and insidiously and sometimes more rapidly. 
Sheet erosion is more or less universal on : (a) all bare fallow land ; 
(b) all uncultivated land whose plant cover has been thinned out by 
grazing, fire or other misuse ; (c) all sloping cultivated fields and on 
sloping forest and scrub jungles whose natural porosity of soil has 
b»n reduced by heavy grazing, clear felling of trees or burning.* 
Sheet erosion is common in the Himalayan foothills ; over the north- 
eastern parts of the peninsula ; in Assam and in the Western and 
Eastern ghats. 


L M, S* V. Ramau Rao, Soi7 /« 1964, p. 24, 

2, Nafiaml Co/fmif/ee Report on Soil Conservation an^ Affore-^ 

station^ 1948, p. 73, 
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(2) When sheet erosion is allowed to continue unchecked, the 
silt-laden run-off forms well-defined minute finger-shaped groves 
over the entire field. Such thin channelling is ktiown as rill erosion. 
Such type of erosion is active over a wide area in Bihar, U. P., 
M.P., and in the semi-arid areas of Maharashtra, Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 

(3) In gully erosion, the water forms small rivulets which wash 
away the soil from gullies. First there is the main ravine and then 
side rivulets form lateral gullies. The phenomenon once started, and 
if not checked, goes on extending and ultimately the whole land is 
converted into a ‘bad land topography’. Gully erosion is more 
common ; (a) where the river system has cut down into elevated 
plateaus so that feeders and branches carve out an intricate pattern 
of gullies ; and (b) in relatively level country whenever large blocks 
of cultivation give rise to concentration of field run-off. The chos 
of Northern Haryana and Punjab and the bedland of M.P., Rajasthan 
and U.P., have been formed because of the gully erosion on an 
extensive scale. 

(4) During sudden floods, the fast flowing river undercut the 
banks and erode the beds. Wherever there is a bend the flowing 
water gets suddenly twisted and due to increased torsion the outer 
bank caves in alongside. The eroded material is deposited along 
the opposite bank liearby. This is known as stream bank erosion. 

Wind Erosion. This is responsible for three types of soil 
movement in the process of erosion, viz., 

(i) Saltation, when the soil is carried by wind in a series of 
short bounces. This is caused by the direct pressure of the wind on 
soil particles. 

(ii) Suspension, when the particles of soil are very fine they 
are carried over long distances resulting in a complete loss to the 
eroded area. 

(iii) When the particles are too heavy to be moved in saltation, 
they are pushed or sprfead along the surface. 

Wind erosion takes place normally in dry areas, where the 
w ind velocity may be high : and in the absence of a ground water, 
the top soil is blown off in dust particles. When dry wind velocity 
comes down, coarse particles are deposited rendering the land 
infertile. It is more common ail over Rajasthan and in the adjoining 
areas of Haryana, U.P., Rajasthan and Gujarat. 

Causes of Soil Erosion 

While it takes nature 100 to 400 years to build one centimetre 
of top soil man can and often does destroy it almost overnight by 
haphazard land use and improvident husbandry. . Jacks and Whyte 
have rightly remarked that, “cultivation, deforestation or destruction 
of natural vegetation by grazing or other means unless carried out 
according to certain immutable conditions imposed by each region 
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may so accelerate denudation that soil, which would normally be 
washed or blown away in a century disappears within a year or even 
within a-day.”^ 

Failure of rains, floods, depopulation and loss of cattle caused 
by famine and pestilence, disturbances caused by war and interference 
with or change in the natural drainage system have had their deleteri- 
ous effect on our soil at some time or the other. The different kinds 
of cover result in a loss of^oil per year in the following proportion :® 


Forest with normal ground covering 1 

Forest burnt annually and litter removed (or heavily 

grazed) 20% 

Well-managed pasture 14 

Grassland 130 

Completely bare ground 3,250 

Let us examine these factors in somewhat detail. 


1. Deforestation. The destruction of forest covers for the 
supply of timber and fuel by deliberate human interference leads to 
increased run-off of rain water and its diminished seepage and storage 
in the soil. The decomposing forest litter is no longer replenished 
by fresh falls of leaves or decaying roots so that plant remains and 
soil organic matter gradually diminish. The structure of the soil 
suffers, the run-of increases. It loosens the soil and transport it. 
The water develops power enough to cause devastating floods. Soil 
loss and surface run-off increase with the intensity of the slope as 
will appear from the following tabic 


Run off 


Slope 

Low Inten- 
sity Run-off 
{%) 

Soil Loss 
(tom per 
Acre) 

Hig/t Inten- 
sity Rim-off 
(°j.) 

Soil Loss 
(tons per 
Acre) 

630 ft. 

13.5 

5.7 

20.3 

32.86 

3l5'ft. 

.. 16.5 

6.35 

18.0 

18.26 

157 ft. 

■ 28.0 

7.68 

10.8 

8.64 


In a natural forest, roots of the trees go deep into the soil and 
penetrate into the cracks and interstices of the rocks.® The force of 
rain is broken by the leaves of trees and thick carpet of the vegeta- 
tion, while surface covering of soil and the humus soak up the rain- 
water like sponge and let it sink into ground to emerge later on in 
springs and streams. When rain falls gently, the whole is absorbed 


1. Jacks,afid Whyte, The Rape of the Earth ; A World Survey of Soil 
Erosion, p. 20. 

2. H. Howard, Post-War Forest Policy in India, 1944, p, 30. 

3. H. Howard, Op. Clt., p. 31. 
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and violent storm floods in the streams is lessened. The following 
table explains the effects of vegetation on checking soil erosion : — 


Nature of cover 

Loss of water 

Loss of soil 
(in ions pir acre) 

(1) Forest 

1 

1 

(2) Grass 

27 

32 

(3) Bure laud 

125 

800 


According to the researches of the Dry Farming Research 
station at Sholapur, to erode a surface soil of 17 centimetres it takc.^ 
different years as shown below : 


Native grass not cut 
Groundnut 
Fallow land 
Native grasses cut 
Bajri, Tur 
Jowar 

Deforestation in the upper reaches of the Sutlej and Beas rivers 
have resulted in extensive soil erosion on the Punjab and Haryana 
states. 

2. Destruction and Overgrazing of Pastures. A properly raaiia- 
geci, lightly grazed pasture might form a permanent protection to 
the soil because it provides an efficient cover for preventing erosion 
and reducing run-off inasmuch as it covers the surface of the ground 
protecting it from the direct impact of the falling rain-drops and thus 
keeping the pores of tire soil open and capable of receiving excessive 
amounts of water. But when there is over-grazing by cattle, goats and 
sheep, the soil becomes uncovered as the grass over-grazed becomes 
worn and thin, rain-drops begin to fall directly on the soil puddling 
the surface and clogging up the pores with mud, infiltration into the 
soil is reduced and Ae run-off of the water increases. All this inva- 
riably leads to a deterioration in botanical composition and an 
increase in the growth of weeds as well as to an increase in the area 
of bare ground.' This over-grazing has done much harm particularly 
in the western foothills of the Himalaya, Siwaliks (Himachal Pradesh) 
lower hills in Poonch (Kashmir) ; Bihar, M.P. and eastern Rajasthan, 
in low rainfall areas of Maharashtra, Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh.- 


1965 years 
324 „ 

201 „ 

50 ,. 

38 „ 

24 „ 


1. “This is also collaborated by the example of Palestine, where centuries 
of uncontrolled grazing has destroyed the forests and arable cultivation 
in the hills and has reduced the quantity and quality of the soil.” — D. 
Warner, Land and Poverty in the Middle East, 1938, p. 32. 

2. H. Glover, Soil Erosion, pp. 8-9. 
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3. SUftiog Cnitivatioa. Man’s ruthless destruction of the 
forest for shifting cultivation has also decreased the area under forest. 
Shifting or jAKWwg cultivation is chiefly practised by the primitive 
tribes tor raising food for them. According to this system of farming 
a patch of forest is selected. Its trees and bushes are then cut and 
burnt down on the ground in order to clear room for a field. The 
ground is, then, lightly ploughed and the seed is sown broadcast and 
raked into the soil, at the first fall of the rains, which is immensely 
fertile owing to the wood ashes and accumulated humus. After two 
or three years’ crop, the soil is exhausted so that the crops are so 
poor as not to repay the labour of cultivation, and then another 
felling takes place and the first is abandoned for 3 to 16 years. The 
woods are set on fire annually to improve and open out the grass for 
pasture, or to facilitate bear hunting. Such type of nomadic culti- 
vation is known ' as Jhum in Assam, Bewar, Podu and Dahya in 
Madhya Pradesh, Khil in Himalaya, Poomm in Kerala and Kumari 
in the Western Ghat.’ All these wasteful ways of subsistence are 
being followed on a much larger scale in the districts of Sirohi, 
Udaipur, Dungarpur and Banswara in Rajasthan etc., as the forest 
tribes of Bhils, Sahariyas, Garasias and Meenas find it more and 
more difficult to live by robbery and being pent up within their own 
wilds are compelled to draw their food from the soil.’^ The total 
area affected by shifting cultivation in the country is estimated at 
20 to 26 lakh hectares.^ 

4. Faulty Methods of Cultivatioo. Faulty methods of culti- 
vation and ploughing of unstable slopes have resulted in millions of 
tons of the most fertile soil of India being carried down the rivers 
and deposited uselessly in the sea.* When the virgin land is plou- 
^ed and naked soil is exposed to the rain the loss of the fertile soil 
is enormous, particularly on the steeper slopes. The crops produced 
on poor soils also grow poorer and poorer in each succeeding year 
until the land becomes unculturable and is left fallow. The potato 
cultivation in Himalaya and the Nilgiris, where the rows run straight 
up and down hill, causes an abnormal rapid loss of soils ; elsewhere 
the fields arc ploughed without regard to the prevailing slope and 
the soil is lost which might have been preserved by plough along 
the contours. ® 

5. Nature of Crop Grown. In arable agriculture, crops vary 
widely in their effect on erosion losses. While barley, oats and 
wheat have “low units of index” of soil loss ; corn, sorghum, cotton, 
soyabean have “higher units of index.”* In India, it has been 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vo!. Ill, p 25. 

Saiputana Gazetteer, Vol. 1, p. 23. 

Abridged Report of the Natiom! Commission on Agriculture, 1977, 
p.217 

H. Glover, Up. Cit., p. 13. 

H. Glover, ibid. 

O. C. Ayres, Soil Erosion audits Control, 1936, p. 10. 
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noticed that dry crop producing regions (such as millets, maize' 
tobacco, potato, cotton and even wheat growing regions) of high 
temperature, low humidity and scanty rainfall are attended by heavy 
loss in soil specially at tl^e time of a heavy shower. In contrast to 
these rice, jute and sugarcane account for very little loss of soil. 

6. Economic and Social Factors. Certain economic factors 
arising out of the traditional outlook, social economy and economic 
structure of the community have also indirect bearing on the soil 
erosion. Of these, the system of farming, size of the farm tenancy, 
tenant-landlord relationship are ' too significant facts to be over- 
looked. Bad agricultural practices also lead to the loss of top 
fertile soil. 

Thus, wanton destruction of forests, unregulated' and exces- 
sive grazing by cattle, goats and sheep, intensive felling of trees 
to obtain supplies of fuel and timber, the indiscriminate clearance 
of forests for personal extension and improper land dse are impor- 
tant factors leading to soil erosion.’ In addition to the soil erosion 
from cultivated fields, neglected pastures and waste lands, conside- 
rable road-side erosion also takes place due to defective highway 
engineering.^ 

In the words of Kellog, “soil erosion is an important symptom 
of bad relationship between people and soil, just as headache is often 
a symptom of some more fundamental illness.”® 

MAGNITUDE OF SOIL EROSION PROBLEM 

Soil erosion is the greatest single menace facing Indian agricul- 
ture. Over a larjge part of India, the people have accepted a slowly 
deteriorating environment as a part of the scheme of things, the vast 
majority is probably unaware that erosion is taking place. 

The process of soil erosion had been going on for centuries. 
This is evidenced by the ruins of Taxila and Harappa (Pakistan). 
There was a time when Bijapur was the capital of a flourising 
kingdom. Now it presents a picture of devastation and famines are 
its recurring feature.* Again, as early as the time of Alexander the 
Great, there were thick forests and well populated cities in the north 
of Kutch and south of Punjab which now form part of Rajasthan 
desert. All this has taken place because of wind erosion that deve- 
loped on account of misuse and abuse of land. Similarly, Surat 
was a large commercial city but its population has reduced from 8 
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lakhs to much less during^ the last 50 years. This is attributed to 
the sedimentation of Tapi river, caused by erosion in uplands.* 

Although no systematic survey has been carried out in the 
country as a whole to determine the extent of soil erosion, yet some 
estimates have been made by some authorities which show the gravity 
of the situation. Some of these are given below : 

According to one author, “no less than 123 million acres of 
land in India are in the process of either soil erosion or exhaustion 
caused by primitive methods of farming.”® 

The First Plan Review has observed that “of the total area, 
about 200 million acres of land were exposed to the hazards of wind 
or water erosion, and of lands actually under cultivation, about 100 
million acres are vulnerable to soil erosion.”® 

According to the Second Five Year Plan, “a random soil 
survey has revealed that 71% of the area in the scarcity areas has 
been severely eroded of which 26‘’o of the land has been rendered 
usteless for agricultural purposes.”'* 

It has been estimated that the loss of soil through erosion of 
arable land is of the order of 6,000 million tonnes a year, with a total 
annual depletion of nitrogen to the extent of nearly 2.5 million 
tonnes valued at Rs. 1 ,000 crores of rupees.® 

According to Bliagirath magazine “on an average an area of 
10,000 hectares is affected by erosion every year, involving an average 
loss of Rs. .500 lakhs.”® 

Investigations have shown that in the bare fallow fields in the 
foothills of northern India (except properly levelled rice land) a 
single storm leads to the loss of soil at the rate of 14 tons per acre ; 
while in the Bombay-Deccan there is a loss of 1 33 tons of soil per 
acre per year from a field of jowar. fn Bombay survey of 50,000 
acres carried out at 28 centres showed that 1 7 to 23% of the area is 
not affejted by erosion, while over 60"i is affected to such an extent 
that only 9” of th? soil is left.’ Such scouring is specially acute in 
India along the Himalayan foothills and sloping grounds throughout 
northern India, in parts of Tamilnadu, the Maharashtra, Karnataka 
and the other states including Madhya Pradesh and Chota Nagpur 
plateau. It has been estimated that the amount of soil lost by 
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erosion ranges from 1 to 115 tons per acre in different parts of 
India.’ It has been further held that every year 1 /20 of an inch of 
the top fertile soil is washed away by the rains in India.® 

Along most of the bigger rivers soil erosion has led to the 
formation of a vast and intricate network of fissures and fmger ^llies 
and the loss of invaluable agricultural land so that soil erosion is 
responsible for 3.67 m. hectares of ravine lands in Uttar Pradesh, 
M.P., Rajasthan and Gujarat along the banks of rivers flowing in 
north central direction viz. the Yamuna, the Chambal, the Mahi, 
the Sabarmati and their tributaries. On a conservative estimate 
the country is losing a total output worth about Rs. 157 crores 
annually by failure to reclaim and develop the ravines.® The man- 
made desert, between Rajasthan and U.P., is now intruding- its 
thirsty tongue into the south-western districts and for partial filling 
of the reservoirs and choking of irrigation course in the Punjab, 
Haryana and U.P. A cattle-made desert is e.Ktending over several 
hundreds of square miles in the heart of the world’s most fertile 
plain.* 

Affected Areas by Water Erosion 

Problems of water erosion are particularly severe along the 
Brahmaputra and its tributaries in Assam, rivers of North Bengal 
like Tista and Torsa, the Hooghli in south Bengal, Ganga in Bihar, 
Yamuna and Chambal in U.P., Rajasthan and M.P., and Mahi and 
Sabarmati in Gujarat. 

The damage done to the areas, in different states, by water 
erosion is distributed as below •''' 


Andhra Pradesh 

80.93 I.akh hectares 

Assam 

2.12 

»> 

Bihar 

19.44 

19 

Gujarat/Rajasthan 

73.01 

S> 

H.P. 

•2.18 


Maharashtra 

138.61 

9S 

Karnataka 

80.95 

,, 

Orissa 

31.12 

99 

Punjab 

30.23 

99 

U.P. 

36.42 

99 
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Approximately 16.67 million hectares of land have been affected 
by ravines (3.67 hectares) saline, and alkali 7.0 m. hectares and water 
logged areas, (7.0 m. hectares). 

U. P. The intensity of water erosion can best be judged from 
the fact that in the Yamuna-Chambal basin the amount of soil eroded 
is estimated to be equivalent to the removal of 12 cusecs or 1/2 ton of 
soil per second per day and night without stopping for the last 1000 
years.' The damage caused to the soil by ravines can be compre- 
hended by the examples of extensive wastelands, in Agra, Mathura 
and Etawah districts. The ravines of Yamuna and Chambal rivers 
form almost a compact mass with extreme length of 70 miles and 
breadth of 13 miles in the centre. In Etawah alone there are .about 
1,20,000 acres of ravine land. 

The wastage in the Etawah district as a whole has been estimat- 
ed to be not less than 1 1 cubic feet of soil per second, equivalent to 
a steady outflow of earth in stream 1 3 feet wide and 2 feet deep 
flowing at the rate of 3 miles per hour. It has been ascertained that 
the process of erosion and ravine formulation commenced within the 
last 400 years.^ -It is in the Chambal-Yamuna tract that the tangle 
of wild and sterile ravines sloping from the uplands to the river bank 
shows its worst features. As far as can be seen one meets here a 
labyrinth of rugged ravines and green valleys covered with acacia 
jungle every prominent bluff showing the ruins of some robber 
stronghold. This has been for centuries a no-man’s land occupied 
by wld Rajput tribes, robbers and raiders by profession, who settled 
on the flank of the Government highway through the Doab and 
were a thorn in the side of the Muslim administration.® It has been 
estimate that the total area of such desert-like and inhospitable 
ravines in U.P. alone is about 3.5 million acres. 

Similarly, the barren and uncultivated areas in Oudh contain 
many large trees whose roots are entirely laid bare by unchecked 
sheet erosion, and more than a foot of the soil has been carried 
away in the course of about 200 years.® Other cases of the same 
kind abound in Fatehpur Sikri tahsil of Agra as also in many parts 
of Bundelkhand. 

Rajasthan and M.P. Along the banks of the Chambal in the 
districts of I>holpur, Karauli and Kota one finds thousands of 
hectares devastated by soil erosion. The ravine land of Chambal is 
the worst offender in this respect. Many lakhs of hectares of 
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cultivable lands have been destroyed and the ravines continue to 
cut back into plateau cultivation. Mr. A.F. Hamilton has correctly 
described the unreclaimed country along the lower course of the 
river (Gwalior district) as a sea of brown ridges and troughs with 
a'few browsed relics of the desert species.’ In this territory land 
has be en “hopelessly cut up into winding and tortuous ravines some 
of which are so big that they can hide whole armies. TTiey have 
given shelter to gangs of dacoits. Far from being suitable for 
cultivation the land, desiccated and barren is hardly fit even for 
pasture. These ravines are the most glaring and tell-tale example 
of the gully type of soil erosion and havoc wrought by it.® The 
absence of protective vegetation and the flow of water from the 
high plateau to the river caused this' complicated network of ravines. 

Terai. The Himalayan rivers, which had built up the upper 
plains of the Ganga valley, have cut deep channels in the plains 
which they originally formed, and actually erode gradually but 
continuously carry away the silt which they once laid on them. 
Not only this but at each bend the concave bank is being eroded, 
while the opposite shore receives a new alluvial deposit to ffll up the 
void left by the receding river. 

W; Bengal. Guily erosion is noticeable in the rolling upl^ds 
ofBurdwan division. In many places the accumulated top soil has 
been washed away and the subsoil exposed due to sheet washing. 
In the lower Bengal bank erosion is serious along all the major rivers 
and the loss affects urban areas as well as cultivable ground to an 
alarming extent. 

Bihar. In Bihar both sheet and gully erosion do immense 
damage, the main cause being uncontrolled grazing and faulty field 
cultivation. 

Maharashtra. In Maharashtra the dry areas with less than 40 
inches of rain run off are subject to water erosion. Measurements 
taken for black cotton soil cultivation at Sholapur confirm the loss of 
133 tons of soil per annum from well-tilled field. 

Areas Affected by Wind Erosion 

With increasing soil erosion the area gets drier and drier and 
as the wind breaks the trees, hedges and grass cover vanish, the 
area becomes more liable to dust and storm. ^ Wind erosion is gene- 
rally found in the desert areas of the Punjab, Hary^ana, western 
U. P. and western and northern Rajasthan (Jodhpur, Jaiselmer, Bika- 
ner, Kotah, Jaipur and Bharat pur districts). 

In the desiccated area of Rajasthan the wind erosion has 
removed as much as six crores of maunds of soil per square mile in 
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certain places during the last hundred years. The hot dry winds 
sweeping across these deserts or semi-deserts dry out even the meagre 
rainfall which they receive. At Jodhpur which gets about 13% of 
rain the surface evaporation is about 7 1/2 per year, a terrible state 
in an area of scanty rainfall.* 

According to Wad there is always an encroachment of wind- 
borne sand on the arable lands of Rajasthan as well as a sorting out 
of finer particles by wind from field surfaces leaving the soil less 
retentive of moisture and its surface poorer in plant food.* In many 
instances this blown sand has been deposited in transverse valleys 
amongst the hill ranges and seems to encroach slowly over the entire 
land. Many a farmstead has been absorbed in an advancing tide of 
wide-blown sand. Crops in many parts of western Rajasthan are 
frequently damaged by sand storms. Major Erskine writes about 
Bikaner that “high winds often cover the sown fields with a layer of 
sand and that prevent the germination of the seed or by carrying 
away the light soil, leave the young plant exposed and cause them 
to wither up”* and on grassland areas the superior grasses are 
frequently choked or burnt up by hot dust-laden winds, smother 
nearby vegetation, bury fences and block roads and r.riiways.'* 

The conditions of the engines of the trains which come from 
the desert tract is well described by Webb in these words : “The 
engine which came through from the desert beyond was patterned, 
on the windward side of its long boiler-casing with dinning tawny 
sand”.® 

Interesting and reliable evidence of the pace of desiccations in 
the Punjab and Haryana has been furnished by Major W. Wright of 
the Survey of India. .According to him the desert conditions are 
steadily advancing north-eastward out of Sind and Rajasthan at the 
rate of half a mile, destroying the fertile agricultural lands in the 
Punjab, Haryana, and west U. P. 

Ill the desert fringes of the southern districts extending from 
Delhi to the Indus aud beyond there is a belt of low rainfall where 
the average is from 7.5 cms. to 30 cms. Not only is the rainfall very 
low but is exceedingly erratic ranging from nothing at all in one 
year to floods in the next. In the east these conditions are found in 
Hissar, Gurgaon and Ferozepur districts and Bikaner in the west. 
Even the low and erratic rainfall of these areas adds appreciably to 
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the damage initially caused by wind erosion. North of the desert 
fringe are to be found large expanses of unirrigated plain und slightly 
rolling uplands with considerably better rainfall of about 45 eras to 
63 cms. In this zone the movement of sand is more localised but is 
still a serious handicap for agriculture. The sand is usually derived 
from the nearest open torrent bed where soil eroded rain-water from 
the neighbouring uplands has been dumped and another source is the 
main river channels. From both these sources the sand is whipped 
up by hot summer winds and carried considerable distance. Accor- 
ding to Maclagan Gprrie, sand from the Markanda torrent bed in the 
plains of Ambala district has practically buried villages three kms 
from the east bank. 

EFFECTS OF SOIL EROSION 

Soil washed from the hill-slopes, fallow lands and pastures fill 
reservoirs and tanks ; clog irrigation courses, stream channels ; 
damage their storage capacity and reduce the life of dams constructed 
and river beds which result in the seasonal occurrence of floods 
causing tremendous damage to land, property, animal and human 
life. Thus, agriculture, irrigation and navigation are all affected. 

The impact of soil erosion will be realised from the description 
that follows below. 

(1) Heavy floods in the River. The destruction of the forests 
in the catchment areas of the rivers and their tributaries has caused 
rapid run-off and erosion leading to the deposit of an increasing mass 
of debris on river -beds in low lands thus increasing the damage from 
floods. The Ghaghra, the Kosi, the Sone and the Swarnarekha, the 
Ajaija and the Damodar, the Tista, the Padma and the Brahmputra, 
the Mahanadi, the Godavari, the Chambal and Yamuna, the MaM and 
Sabarmati all bring floods which are in large measure due to defore- 
station in their upper reaches. The increasing severity and frequency 
of floods in recent years, in Bihar, Assam, Orissa and Bengal, U. P., 
Punjab, Delhi and Kashmir are due to man’s invasion of the cradle 
of streams and trees. A great deal of soil belonging legitimately to 
the territories is now at the bottom of the Bay of Bengal. It is esti- 
mated that the Ganga now carries to the sea eight times the quantity 
of silt carried by the Mississippi, and that from catchment area 
only one-third the size while the Yellow river of China washes 
soil at the rate of 2,500 million tones per annum from the now bar- 
ren upland.' 

(2) Lowering of Sub-Soil Water Level. As a result of torren- 
tial rainfall the water rushes violently along the drainage lines without 
being soaked by the soil which has resulted in lowering of sub-soil 
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water level so that water level of the wells has gone down causing 
hardships and inconveniences to the agriculturists in numwrless 
ways. Water level has thus increased in the Hoshiarpur and Jul- 
lundur districts of the Punjab and in the Etawah, Agra, Mathura 
and Jalauh districts of Uttar Pradesh. 

(3) Waterlogging and Decrease in the Crop Yields. Waterlog- 
ging (specially in the command areas of irrigation projects, l^ause 
of improper use of land and absence of drainage facilities) is often 
associated with erosion which causes a great loss to the available 
nitrogen and destruction of the prosperity of the sub-soil resulting in 
the low yield and poor quality of the produce and also reduction in 
the cultivated area. 

(4) Other Harmful Effects. Soil erosion leads to abandoned 
regions, run down communities and wandering agriculturists. The 
evils that have been enumerated above are not the creation of one 
year or a few years but of decades, and therefore, soil erosion has 
been justifiably called the ‘^Creeping Death. Its effects are not 
confined to the land but man suffers as well. 

(5) Destruction of Tender Vegetation. In wind erosion the large 
soil particles have a cutting effect on tender^ plants. On grassland 
areas the superior grasses are frequently burnt up by the dust-laden 
winds. The effect of sand drifting and blowing on the inhabitants of 
these tracts is extremely depressing and demoralising. The tracts 
seriously affected by these present a desolate sight inasmuch as 
such soil has been blown away from the field and the scanty water 
supplies choked in many cases. 

(6) The coastline of India extends for about 5,700 Km. and sea 
erosion occurs in patches in the states of Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Tamilnadu, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Gujarat. 
But it is quite serious in the 560 Km. stretch of coastline in Kerala. 
Sea erosion causes permanent loss of valuable land in the densely 
populated states. 

CONSERVATION OF SOIL 

In view of the heavy losses brought about by soil erosion, 
effective r.;niedies need be taken to protect these lands from further 
inroads of ravines. Conservation measures are needed for at least 
three reasons. Firsts the present soil devastation gives a serious 
blow to the agriculture of the area. Secondly, ‘*what happened al- 
ready and what is going on at an ever-increasing rate of progress 
is pressing upon many thousands of farmers now struggling to win 
subsistence from erosion enfeebled soil.^ Thirdly continued land 
devastation heavily weighs upon the future generations, and on the 
welfare of the country as a whole. 
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Soil conservation measures imply using lands as it should be 
used i. e., treating land according to its need and using it according 
to its capacity According to National Planning Committee, “Soil 
conservation connotes all methods of soil management and other 
measures required to preserve soil and soil fertility from total or 
partial losses caused in one or the other way.* The basic aim of 
soil conservation is to maintain the soils at a high level to ensure sus- 
tained level of production. 

Bennett says, “Soil conservation is not merely terracing, con- 
touring, strip cropping, filling gullies or planting excessively steep 
or erodible land with grass and trees : it is that and whatever 
else needs to be done to keep the soil permanently productive 
or make it more productive. It means drainage if the land is too 
vvetand irrigation if it is too dry ; and it means addition of ferti- 
lizer and organic matter if the soil is deficient in these constitu- 
ents.® 

Strictly speaking, soil conservation means “ the status quo ante, 
i. e., the prevention of deterioration or protection from destruction 
rather than a positive change for the better.”* 

Schemes under soil conservation plans fall under three heads, 
viz, (i) bunding and terracing etc. on agricultural land ; (ii) the 
afforestation of ravine and badly gullied land ; and (iii) the schemes 
aiming at immobilizing desert lands. 

It has been rightly observed that “One of the best indicators 
of India’s soil conservation progress is the emergence of an aggre- 
ssive approach to complete soil conservation planning which is based 
on soil treatment, fertility, bunding, rotations, modern cultural prac- 
tices, the use of high quality seed, control of erosion by agronomic 
measures, supported by mechanical measures such as contour fanning 
and bunding, providing adequate drainage, and most important of 
all, the recognition that the cultivator is the key man in the soil con- 
servation programme.”® 

Soil Conservation Measures 

Soil conservation plan generally comprises methods connected 
with agronomic, mechanical and land-use pattern methods. 

(a) Agronomic Methods, deal with contour farming, crop rota- 
tion and strip farming. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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Under contour farming are included all operations like tillage, 
weeding along the contour available in the field. The plough 
furrows help in holding light rains ; and in case of heavy rains the 
stems of the plant stop the flow of moving water. Contour farming 
reduces run-off, increase soil moisture for crop production, reduces 
soil losses and increases crop yields. 

Rotation of crops controls erosion, reduces soil loss and preserves 
productivity because the productive elements that are removed by 
one crop are added to the soil by another crop grown in succession. 
An idea! rotation may consist in cultivating a raw crop, densely 
planted small grains and a spreading legume and grass mixture. 

(b) Mechanical Methods are adopted to supplement the agro- 
nomic practices. These methods comprise contour-terracing under 
which a series of properly spaced ridges and drainage channels 
are formed along contours by construction of suitable mounds of 
earth. 


(c) Change in Land Use Pattern consists in growing suitable 
crops in place of low yielding crops and in making best utilisation 
of the land by putting it to the use for which it is best fitted. 

We discuss below some of the most common methods/devices 
adopted for conserving the soil resources. 

(1) Creation of Protective Surface. If all the rain water were 
absorbed by the ground upon which it falls soil erosion would be 
reduced to a minimum. Maintenance of good forest cover is essen- 
tial to agriculture. As John Stewart Collis wrote : “Trees hold up 
the mountains. They discipline the rivers. They maintain the spring. 
They foster the birds. Nature abhors a gully. Left to her own 
devices she will take care of such scars on land, providing a blanket 
of vegetation to bind the soil and protect it from further washing. 
But cultivation interferes with nature’s work and prevents her from 
applying a poultice of vegetation to the wound. Thus only vegeta- 
tion, given time, will heal these ‘cancers’ of the soil.” 

(2) Cultivation of Soil Binding Crops. Cultivation of such crop 
like peas, jowar, bajra, gram and other legumes and fodder plants 
like guar, clover, alfafa, berseem should be encouraged on the shif- 
ting sand while erosion-inducing and soil-depleting plants lik tobacco, 
cotton, maize, arhar, and potato should be excluded from being culti- 
vated on the eroded land. 

(3) Control on Grazing of animals. ' Sheep and goats are more 
destructive than cattle. Rotational grazing, which means reserving 
grazing from certain parts of all the areas of land, must be ifitrodced. 
By limiting grazing to one head of bovine cattle per acre and a severe 
limitation on the destructive goat and sheep combined with rotational 
opening of blocks can reduce soil erosion to a great extent. Fencing 
of worst affected areas may also be tried. Livestock should not be 
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allowed graziag during rainy season because the seed stalks are eaten 
before seed is formed. 

(4) Flood Control Measures. Flood control measures include 
the construction of embankments, other measures of soil conserva- 
tion, raising the level of the low lying villages, the construction of 
town protection works and dams, the establishment of a flood fore- 
casting and warning system to inform people in time of the threat of 
floods. 

Every small catchment of even 2 or 3 acres of hilly laud may 
be used as a trap for water so that whatever escapes from it is guided 
by means of diversion ditches into the fields on either side of the 
natural drainage channel. If these small catchment.s are already so 
eroded that the water rushes down in an uncontrollable flood the use 
of small check dams at frequent intervals will help to reduce the 
forces of water. At a suitable point in the channel, where a slightly 
larger check dam or bund can be built, the water should be caught 
and led out through a masonry or spillway round the hillside in a 
ditch which must be properly graded to give a slight fall and ensure 
the passage of this water out into the fields ahead. 

On the plains bunding at small distances across the sloping 
fields is preferable to bunding at the bottom of the fields. By creat- 
ing ‘bunds’ along the contours the rapid flow of water is prevented 
and time is allowed for water to soak into the soil. Such bunding 
prevents the loss of fine surface soil, increases the moisture absorb- 
ing capacity of the land and consequently the yield of crops. 

(5) Bench Terracing. Whenever there are old established 
settlements on hilly land, some form of bench terrace (or strip culti- 
vation) should be evolved to check the loss of soil . The best example 
of complete bench terracing is seen in the hill rice cultivation, where 
the ruling factor is the retention of water for long periods in each 
field. Where a fairly broad field is wanted, stone terrace walls are 
essential but where a narrower field in intended, the terrace walls can 
be built up of turf of grassy bund which, if properly maintained, is 
much more absorbent than the stone wall. With good turf, banks 
maintained without bulges and with the ploughed land properly 
levelled between them, land is not likely to develop gullies because 
there is little run-off. Cover crops (like peas, groundnut or gram) 
may be grown in strips to prevent the soil being washed. 

(6) Reclamation of Ravine Lands. In the ravine areas, recla- 
mation may be supported by making terraces. Small channels are 
made on the terraces for safely carrying the run-off water downwards 
into big ravines. This is accomplished by placing a series of terraces 
across the slope, one below the other as is done in the catchment of 
the Machkund project in Orissa. Where the ravines are less wide 
they can also be terraced and used for growing horticulture crops 
like grafted mangoes, guavas, (depending upon the financi^ resources 
of the farmers concerned ; the extent of the area they own and pro- 
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ximity to towns). A part of ravine land may be converted into 
small tanks to meet the irrigation demands. 

The control and reclamation of ravines can be achieved by 
construction of marginal bunds for diversion channels in the catch- 
ment feeding the ravines ; by the construction of check dams or gully 
plugs in the ravines at proper places ; by toning down or easing the 
steep slopes of the gully banks to the angle of natural repose and 
sodding the slopes with vines and grasses having soil binding tenden- 
cies ; by planting of suitable fast growing trees and shrubs along the 
bank of the river and in the cut areas which are unfit for other 
purposes ; by construction of wire crate wells inside the khad and by 
introduction of better farming practices and soil conservation mea- 
sures in the table-lands of the catchment. The initiation of dual pro- 
gramme of mechanical and silvicultural operations in the ravine and 
gully eroded lands would pul a check on continued deterioration of 
land.' 


(7) Rehabilitation of Areas of Shifting Cultivation. The rehabi- 
litation of such areas may be attempted in one or more of these 
ways : 

(i) reclaiming land and providing irrigation, other inputs 
and services so as to encourage settled cultivation ; 

(ii) identifying areas suitable for plantation crops ; 

(iii) developing grass reserves to support animal husbandry 
programmes ; and 

(iv) developing areas for agricultural operations and commer- 
cial forest plantations.® 

Soil Ctmservation Programmes in River Valleys 


Catchments of the rivers, which generally lie in mountainous 
regions, are most vulnerable to erosion. Recent surveys indicate 
the actual rate of siltation in some important reservoirs thus :® 


Maithan (D.V.C.) 
Panchet (D.V.C.) 
Bhakra 

TungWiadra (Mysore) 
Mayurakshi (Bihar) 
Matatila (U. P.) 
Nizamsagar (A. P.) 
Hirakud (Orissa) 
Gandhisagar (M. P.) 


142,870 cu. m. per year per 100 sq. km. 
106,680 
73.340 
181,930 
135,255 
3S,290 
49.530 
37,150 
28,575 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Planning Commission, Study on Survey and Reelamatian of Ravines 
in India, 1965, pp. 13-14. 

AMdged Report of the National Commission on Agriculture, p. 215. 
Maglrat^ 3^1. XVIII, April 1.971, p. 63 and Ministry of Agriculture, 
Report of the Department of Agriculture, 1970-71, p. 32. 
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This silting up of reservoirs reduces the water storage capacity 
resulting in heavy floods downstream. 

The main objective of soil conservation in river valley projects 
is to control soil erosion, protect land against all forms of soil dete- 
rioration, improve physical conditions of land, rebuild soil fertility, 
conwrve soil moisture for crop use and to properly manage the 
cultivation practices. In fact, soil conservation aims at retaining 
the soil on the catchment areas for agriculture, forestry and other 
purposes. 

The catchment areas of river valley projects run into thou- 
sands of sq. km. Neither it is physically possible nor desirable to 
cover all these areas with soil conservation measures. A judicious 
selection has, therefore, to be done for priority treatment. The 
results of aerial photo-interpretation completed in 13 river-valley 
projects have indicated that 11 to 39% or on an average 25% of the 
total catchment areas is problematic and needs immediate treatment. 
The catchment area of 21 major river valley projects (viz., Damodar 
Valley Corporation, Bhakra-Nangal, Beas Unit II, Hirakud, Mach- 
kund, Dantivada, Chambal, Ukai, Mahi Stage-II, Popru, Tung- 
bhadhra, Kunhat, Lower Bhawani, Ghod, Mayurakshi, Ramganga, 
Matatilla, Kangasbatti, Pochampad, NizSmsagar and Nagarjunsagar) 
which are included under the centrally sponsored programme of 
soil conservation is 651,540 sq. km. 

The programmes are being implemented under the state, Central 
and centrally sponsored sectors. 

\JndQt the state sector programme, by the end of 1976-77, an 
area of 19.6 m. hectares was treated with soil conservation measures. 
During 1977-78, an area of 0.84 m. hectares is to be treated. The 
programme consists of contour bunding, bench terracing, nullah 
plugging, land levelling and other engineering and biological 
measures. 

Under the Centrally sponsored programme, about 240 small 
watersheds (with 2,000 to 4,000 hectares of area) were under treat- 
ment in 30 River Valley Projects. By 1976-77, a total area of 1.16 
m. hectares was treated. During 1977-78, an additional area of 
about 70,000 hectares is to be treated. 

The Central sector programme conduc ts rapid reconnaissance 
surveys for identification of priority watershed in the catchments of 
selected river valley projects and undertakes detailed soil surveys in 
the problematic areas (ravine lands of Kota and Pukharayan, U. P.). 
and salt-affected areas of Etah. Soil and Land Use Survey is be- 
ing done at Delhi, Calcutta, Nagpur, Bangalore, Ahmedabad, Hydra- 

and Ranchi. 

The scheme for reclamation of ravinous areas has been exten- 
ded to provide protection to table lands and prevent further ing- 
ress of gullies into cultivable areas of U. P., M. P., Rajasthan and 
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Gujarat. During the first three years of the Fifth Plan, an area 
of 7277 hectares was covered at a total expenditure of Rs. 155.77 
lakhs. During 1977-78, an additional area of 15.000 hectares at 
an outlay of Rs. 150 crores is likely to be treated. 

Review of Soil and Water Conservation Programmes 

Although no systematic survey has been carried out as a whole ■ 
to determine the extent of soil and water conservation problem, it is 
estimated that of a total of 125 miliion hectares suffer from soil and 
water conservation probiems out of the area of 328 million hectares 
of the country. The erosion inventory and conservation achieve- 
ments in the country so far have been indicated as below.’ 

Erosion Inventory and Conservation Achievements (In miilions 

of hectares) 

Conser- Soil & Water Conser- 
Laud use Total area vation vation Treatment 

(1966-67) Inventorv completed upto 
Area ' 1973-74 

1 Rain-fed agricutural 109.57 55 

lands 

2 Irrigated agricultural 27.48 10 

lands 

3 Culturabic waste land 26.45 20 

and old fallows 

4 Unculturable laud for 50.95 50 

afforestation and 
grass land develop- 
ment 

5 Catchment areas of 70.00 10 

River valley Projects. 

Total .328.00 145 18.72 

In the pre-Independence era, some works were undertaken 
mostly by Forest Departments. Hamilton and Garrie did noteworthy 
work in the control of cho problem in Shiwalik foot-hills of the 
Punjab. The closure to grazing by legislative measures and fencing 
and afforestation to the barriers, construction of check-dams, stream 
bank control measures formed the main element of soil erosion con- 
trol programme which was more in the nature of prevention of 
damage. 

_ Some works were also taken up in a few other states. The 
erosion control works with check dams and contour bunds were 

! . N. D. Rege, 8. S. Gill and S. P. Oowande, Soil and Water Conservation 
Situation in India, Agrienlhtroi Situation in India, August 1974, p. 317. 


15..50 

0.20 

2.00 
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takea up in Bihar, West Bengal and some other states. Ravine 
control and reclamation measures were taken up in the states of U.P., 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujarat. Successful aflforestation 
of the ravinous area in U. P. was undertaken as far back as later 
part of the 19th century. But there had been no systematic country- 
wide effort and the programme was limited to a few States. Soil 
conservation like bunding and terracing have been the traditionally 
scarcity programmes in the world. In India, too, famine and scarcity 
conditions in the Deccan plateau became the prime cause of useful 
works of contour bunding, which were done in certain states, parti- 
cularly in Maharashtra. 

The systematic programme for soil and water conservation 
began only when organised planning was started after Independence. 
The programme in organised manner was taken up for the first time 
in the country in Damodar Valley Project when they established a 
Soil Conservation Department in 1949. Countrywide programme of 
soil conservation was taken up in the First Plan period when Central 
Soil Conservation Board was set up in 1953 to guide and give 
techni^l support to State organisations in matter of planning the 
execution of soil conservation programme. This programme, though 
smdl in comparison with the magnitude of the problems, marked the 
beginning of the countrywide effort for conservation and utilisation 
of natural resources like land and water. There were certain con- 
strains tin stating this programme on large scale in the absence of 
adequate basic data on soil characteristics, suitable legislation, nature 
and extent of erosion, trained personnel and necessary organisation 
at the -Centre to guide the states in planning and execution of the 
programmes on scientific lines. Realising the importance of soil 
and water conservation, the Government of India set up in 1954 
nine Soil Conservation, Research, Demonstration and Training 
Centres in different agro-climatic and soil regions of the country. 

These were established at Dehradun, Chandigarh, Agra, Kota, 
Bellary, Ootacamund, Vasad. Hazaribagh and Chatra (Nepal). 
The objective was to investigate the soil and water conservation 
problem in different agro-climatic regions of the country and provide 
technical support and suitable technology for proper execution of 
soil and water conservation programme in the country. Simultane- 
ously, the Ministry of Agriculture also circulated a model soil 
conservation legislation for enactment by various states. This was to 
provide legal support to undertake soil and water conservation works 
and execute the works with the Government funds, which could be 
recovered in suitable instalments. 

In the First Plan period soil conservation measures like contour 
bunding and terracing and limited afforestation were executed over 
three thousand hectares of agricultural lands, mostly in states of 
Maharashtra and Tamilnadu with an expenditure of Rs. 1 .6 crores. 
In the Second Plan period, 1 ,273 thousand hectares of agricultural 
and non-agricultural lands were treated with an expenditure of Rs. 
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20.36 crores. Besides, some works were also done for reclamation 
of ravine land in Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. During Third 
Five Year Plan, an area of 6 thousand hectares was treated with an 
expenditure of Rs. 77.61 crores. In the three years of post-Third 
P lan (i.e., 1966-69) an area of 4,487 thousand hectares was treated 
with a total expenditure of Rs. 86.78 crores. During the Fourth 
Five Year Plan, a target of treating 6.45 million hectares of agri- 
cultural land and 0^6 million hectares of non-agricultural land with 
soil conservation measures was made with an outlay of Rs. 158.63 
crores. However, during this plan period a total area of 7.12 
million hectares of agricultural and non-agricultural land was treated 
at an anticipated expenditure of Rs. 160.90 crores. 

The total outlay proposed for soil conservation and land 
reclamation for the Five Year Plan (1978-83) is Rs. 450 crores as 
against Rs. 221 crores for the Fifth Plan (1974-79). Land Reclama- 
tion and Development Corporations are to be established in the 
state to undertake programmes of reclamation of deteriorated but 
potentially productive land for the development postures, and where 
land slope permits, suitable crop cultivation, horticulture and 
plantations and also provide custom services like land levelling, 
sloping, installation of tube wills and improvement of irrigation 
system. 

In recent years the concept of soil and water conservation has 
undergone a radical change. Now the programmes are being under- 
taken on the basis of the small watersheds with 2000 to 4000 hectares 
of area to secure the maximum productive and protective benefits 
so that all kinds of land, (i.e., agriculture, forest and pasture lands) 
could be treated. This programme consists of execution of integrated 
soil and water conservation programme, reclamation and develop- 
ment of lands and categorisation of inventory of soil and land 
resources. During the Fifth Plan emphasis has been placed on the 
implementation of such schemes. 

According to the Integrated Soil and Water Conservation 
Programmes, emphasis is placed : (a) in high rainfall areas for 
the safe disposal of excess water so that the lands are protected 
against the ravages of erosion hazards by water ; (b) in mediim 
rainfall areas for conserving moisture to the extent that, at least, 
one crop is grown successfully ; and (c) in the arid areas (of 
Rajasthan, Haryana and Gujarat) shelter belts of plantation are to be 
established along the roads and canals so that sand dunes are fixed. 

In the integrated programme, farm ponds and silt detention 
tanks constructed at lower levels so that stored water could be 
utilised for protective Irrigation or double cropping. Secondly, in 
the catchment areas of minor and medium irrigation projects, the 
soil and water conservation programme is to be given top priority. 
Thirdly, afforestation is to be done on the denuded forest areas. 
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Conclusioo 

Uncontrolled grazing and felling of trees, continuous cropping 
on the land, shifting cultivation and faulty methods of agriculture 
have all accentuated the soil erosion. The problem of soil erosion 
in general and in river valley projects in particular is acute and 
immense. 

Therefore, emphasis need be given to soil conservation pro- 
grammes. ‘This problem of conservation is largely one of educating 
the farmers so that they ^ realise that continued exploitation of soil 
leads to lower incomes, the conservation in farming is eponomic 
after a certain period of exploitation has passed.”^ 

Four main aspects to be stressed are : (i) the provision of trained 
personnel for guiding the cultivators ; (ii) planning of systematic 
programmes for catchment and suh-catchment areas ; (iii) forward 
planning accompanied by advance action ; (iv) demonstrations for the 
great value of guarding vegetation and of other associated practice. 

The water run->off can be controlled by constant cultivation and 
maintenance of proper field boundaries. Erosion may be checked 
by adopting programmes concerned with controlling the grazing of 
domestic animals ; bunding, contour terracing, gully plugging, and 
afforestation schemes. 

For achieving maximum benefits of soil conservation and 
covering as much critical areas as feasible in a minimum possible 
time, we must know the pockets of silt contribution areas and 
amount of silt contributed by them and then have a comprehensive 
long-term plan to tackle these areas in order of priorities taking 
sub-watershed as a unit of management and ensure coordination 
among the various agencies incharge of implementing soil conserva- 
tion scheme. Soil surveys, aerial capacity surveys and Watershed 
Management Plans are considered to be the tools to achieve the 
desired objective. Unless these basic factors are employed in 
scientific planning, the solution of the problem will remain a remote 
possibility. 


1. A, G. Bunce, Economics of Soil Conservation, 1942, p« 49. 
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The Irrigation Commission, 1972, observes “Assuming that 
districts which receive less than 75 cm. of rainfall per annum are 
liable to drought, there are about 77 such districts which account 
for about 34% of the net area sown. Exclusive of such districts as 
have developed irrigation on adequate scale, there still remain 50 
districts accounting for one-fourth of the uncultivated area 
of the country which could be considered vulnerable to drought. 
There are, in addition, another 22 districts in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
M. P., Karnataka, Rajasthan, and U. P. accounting for 9% of the 
cultivated area of the country which get between 75 cm. and 85 cm. 
of rain. Tin's rainfall is of doubtful efficacy and the districts^ have 
very little irrigation. They should also, therefore, be considered 
vulnerable. If these areas arc taken into account, as much as one- 
third of the cropped area in the country would appear to be susceptible 
to drought. The only areas which are not vulnerable aie Assam. 
Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Tripura, eastern Bihar, West Bengal, 
Orissa, west coast, and certain parts of Central India.”’ On this 
criterion the Irrigation Commission says “/Ae hardcore areas of 
drought comprise about 16% of the country and account for over 11% 
of the population as indicated below:® 


Area And Population Subject to Drought 


State No. of 

Districts 

No. of 

Tehsils/Talukas 

Geographical 

area 

(000 hectares) 

Population 
(000 persons 
in 1961) 

Andhra Pradesh 

n 

/ 

60 

9,700 

9,410 

Gujarat 

11 

60 

7,070 

5,480 

Haryana 

3 

4 

810 

1490 

M. P. 

9 

24 

4,090 

3,070 

Maharashtra 

9 

45 

6,250 

6,930 

Karnataka 

12 

88 

10,350 

11,580 

Rajasthan 

9 

19 

7,480 

2,760 

Tamil Nadu 

7 

24 

3,980 

7,360 

Total 

67 

326 

49,730 

48,080 


1. Report of the Irrigation Commission^ Vol. I, 1972, pp. 157 and 163. 

2. Ibid,, p. 166. 
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The Commission identifies drought and chronic drought areas 
(on the basis of annual and sou th-west monsoon rainfall data from 
1901-1960 for about 500 stations) as below :• 

(a) Drought area 

(20% probability (i) Gujarat, Rajasthan, and adjoin- 

of rainfall departure ing parts of Punjab, Haryana, 

of more than (-) 25% West U. P. and West M, P. 

from the normal. (ii) Central Maharashtra, interior 

Karnataka, Rayalseema, south 
Telangana and parts of Tamil 
Nadu. 

(iii) A small portion of north-west 
Bihar and adjoining districts of 
east U. P. 

(iv) A small portion of north-east 
Bihar and adjoining portion of 
west Bengal. 

(b) Chronically drought areas 

(40% probability of 1 

rainfall departure Western parts of Rajasthan and Kutch. 
of more than (-) 25% 

DROUGHT FIGHTING PROGRAMMES 

These programmes comprise of adopting dry farming tech- 
niques of cultivation and conjunctive use of available water resources. 

1. Technology of Dry Farming 

A large part of the country depends on rains for agricultural 
production. It has, therefore, been felt that dry farming practice 
should be undertaken in such areas. According to Dr. Swaminathan, 
the chief features of this technology are : 

(1) To capture and retain as much of rainfall as possible. For 
this, depending upon the soil type, a suitable tillage and moisture 
conservation technology has to be introduced. Deep ploughing in 
some cases and minimum cultivation in others and the sowing of 
kharif crops in ridges so that moisture for the rabi crops can be 
captured in furrows make a great difference to crop growth. Low' 
cost water reservoirs may be constructed for water storage. The new 
water harvesting technology has to be introduced in graded steps, i.e. 
irrigation may be provided first in furrows and then techniques like 
sprinkler and trickle irrigation may be undertaken. 

(2) To develop a crop variety which grows quickly after sowing. 
If such strains are developed, two crops can be grown in the place 


1. Ibu!., p. 164. 
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of a single long-duration crop even in climatically bad years. For- 
tunately various new varieties — PRS 72 and PRS 74 of cotton 
(120 days) ; Aruna of castor (100 — 120 days) ; AC 5 of Arhar (100 — 
120 days) ; Pusa Baisaki of moong (50 — 60 days);’ hybrids CSH 1 and 
CSH 3 of jowar (100—115 days) ; hybrids H B \, H B 2, H B3 and 
J/ B 4 of bajara (80— 90 days) ; Kalyan Sana of wheat (110— 130 
days) ; C R 32 — 39 of rice (100 days) have been developed. 

(3) To give more nutrition to the plant. For example, to give 
one tonne of grain the wheat plant requires about 25 kg. of nitrogen. 
Pulses and groundnuts can make their own nitrogen through biologi- 
cal nitrogen fixation in dry areas. 

(4) To develop new technique of fertilization. Including foliar 
spraying, adoption of plant protection measures, with necessary 
infra-structure, demonstrations and training. 

The IC.AR has drawn up a co-ordinated project for dry areas 
which envisages establishment of 15 main centres, 3 sub-centres and 
one special centre in 8,000 acre tracts in 24 selected dry farming 
districts for research as well as for training-cum-demonstration, 
in order to evolve the most productive land location in specific tech- 
niques of dry farming and demonstrating their . productivity and pro- 
fitability to the farmers. 

The strategy of dry farming is based on these elements : 

(a) Cultivation of drought tolerant and short duration varie- 
ties of crops ; 

(b) Supplemental irrigation for critical periods : 

(c) Increasing the land and water use through double crop- 
ping with better crop planning ; 

(d) Encourage agronomical practices which lead to siubili- 
zaiion of crop production, e.g ; (i) proper time of sowing, 
(ii) adequate plant population, (iii) fertilization at econo- 
mic level, (iv) use of bacterial fertilizers, (v) pasture 
management, (vi) wood control, and (vii) residue mana- 
gement. 

(e) Soil and moisture conservation practices like contour 
bunding, terracing, land slopping, land levelling, gully-plu- 
gging, etc. 

(f) Contingency plans to suit aberrant weather conditions 
like the delayed onset of the monsoons, long dry spells or 
early stoppage of rain. 

During the Fifth Plan, till December, 1976 around 77,000 crops 
demonstrations were organised on an area of about 31 ,646 hectares. 

2, Ctn^aactive Use of Water 

The main policy for drought areas should be the conjunctive use 
of water from rainfall, surface and underground water to sustain an 
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optimal crop pattern, and to ensure a reasonable and reliable income 
per hectare. There exists a great scarcity of perennial rivers and, 
therefore, great stress need be laid on developing irrigation in these 
aseas through smaller works like anicuts, bandhara%, tanks and dug 
wells. Though percolation tanks and check-dams do not provide 
direct irrigation, they do contribute to firm-up and augment supplies 
in nearby wells and thus facilitate irrigation. Besides, although a 
large number of irrigation works exist in drought areas, their perfor- 
mance has been quite unsatisfactory due to structural deficiencies, 
lack or inadequacy of storage, loss of water due to seepage from 
unlined canals, distributories and field channels, and wasteful use 
of water through traditional irrigation practices. These all require 
early improvements. Water losses maybe minimised by lining of 
water courses. Like Israel, in drought areas drip or trickle irrigation 
- may be employed to reclaim some highly saline desert areas to deve- 
lop them for growing high value, off-season crops. 

In the drought areas, a large number of new irrigation works 
have been suggested by the state Governments, important among 
them (26) are likely to benefit more than 40,090 hectares each. The 
districts to be benefitted from these are Mahboobnagar and Kumool 
in Andhra Pradesh, Khargaon in M. P., Chitaldurg, Gulbarga, 
Raichur, Bellary and Bijapur in Karnataka, Poona, Ahmednagar, 
Sangli, Satara and Sholapur in Maharashtra ; Gurgaon and Mohin- 
dergarh in Haryana and Banswara in Rajasthan. 

During the Fifth Plan, irrigation schemes costing Rs. 132.11, 
crores have been approved. These include construction of wells 
tubewells, tanks, lining of channels, lift irrigation schemes etc. Till 
December, 1977, 412 tubewells, 1,794 tanks, and 9,256 dug wells 
were completed and 3,153 pumpsets installed. As a result of all this 
irrigation potential of about 1.28 lakh hectares has been created. 
24 medium irrigation schemes, with an irrigation potential of 5,696 
hectares have been sanctioned at a cost of Rs. 33.81 crores during 
1977-78. 

The drought prone areas represent nearly 19 per cent of the 
total area of the country and account for nearly 12 per cent of the 
population. Such areas have been classified under four regions ; arid 
(less than 375 m.m. rainfall), semi-arid (375) to 750 m.m. rainfall ; 
dry sub-humid (750 to 1125 m.m. rainfall) ; and sub-humid region 
(rainfall above 1125 m.m.). 

In these regions, the cropping pattern of different districts indi- 
cates that districts falling under the arid region grow only one or a 
few crops; while district in the serai-arid region have more diversified 
crop composition. In the dry sub-humid region, the crop husbandry 
is still more diverse. In the humid areas the cropping pattern is 
fairly skewed. 

F. 4 
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The important crops of the D P A P districts are rice, bajra, 
jowar, ragi, maize, wheat, gram, groundnut and Cotton. The dis- 
tricts important for different crops are 



Crop 

No of 

Share in the total 


Districts 

National 



having about 5% 
of the cropped area 

production 

1. 

Rice 

30 

12% 

2, 

Bajra 

3.^ 

1/4 to 1/3 

3. 

Jowar 

31 

1/4 to 1/.3 

4. 

Maize 

9 

■ 1/10 

5. 

Ragi 

8 

1/6 

6, 

Wheat 

23 


7. 

Gram 

30 

1/5 

8. 

Groundnut 

22 

1/4 to 1/3 

9. 

Cotton 

13 

1/8 


Tfhe Drought Prone .4 tea Programme 

The D. P. A. P. was initially stated during the fourth plan 
period, in 1970-71. The drought prone areas were selected on the 
basis of such criteria as low extent of irrigated areas, low and/or 
erractic distribution of rainfall and high periodicity of drought. The 
basis objectives of the programme are : 

(i) to mitigate over a period of time the impact of the seve- 
rity of drought. 

(ii) to optimise the utilization of all resources in the areas 
with primary emphasis on land, water, livestock, and hu- 
man resources : and 

(iii) to improve the living conditions of the rural poor who 
suffer most in times of scarcity and drought. 

During the Fifth Plan period, Rs. 181.50 crorCs have been 
allotted for D. P. A. P. of this minor irrigation scheme will account 
for 60%, rural communication for about 25% and balance for soil 
conservation, afforestation and drinking water supply. 

Under the Fifth Plan, the development strategy will try to 
(i) remove regional imbalances in the country by improving over-all 
productivity, which has been low •; (ii) stop the migration, every 
third year, of about 3 million inhabitants of the arid zone ; and (iii) 
reduce the strain on ffnancial resources of the country,. 


I . D. Arora and D. S. Mehra, "Productivity Levels of Major Crops in 
Drought Prone Areas Programme District, ” Agricultural Situation in 
India, Vol. XXIX No. 5, August, 1974, p. 195. 
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The main plank is to restore a proper ecological balance in the 
drought prone areas, through : 

(a) Development and management of irrigation resources, with 
this about 19% of the drought-affected areas are to be provided with 
irrigation facilities, as against 12% at present. Besides, the limited 
water available is to be put to optimum use, through avoiding of 
crops such as sugarcane and paddy and encouraging of food crops 
and pasturage. 

(b) Soil and Moisture Conservation and Afforestation Pro- 
grammes, under which soil conservation measures such as contour 
bunding, furrowing, terracing aud levelling, and establishing shelter 
belts, road-side and canal bank plantation, creation of wind-breaks, 
wood-lots on community lands and pasture development are being 
undertaken. Upto Dec., 1977, afforestation was undertaken on 1.16 
lakh hectares farm forestry over 14,487 hectares and extension fores- 
try over 3,605 hectare kms and 949 kms. An area of 65,227 hectare 
was brought under improved pastures. 

(c) Re-structuring of cropping pattern and pasture development, 
through ensuring the optimum use of soil moisture by choosing crops 
which have a deep root system and have the capacity for quickly 
establishing roots in deeper layers of the soil. Crops like sunflower 
and castor are planted, and grassland provided for stabilising pro- 
duction or. dryland. Millets and green gram are also cultivated, 
which give better performance under moisture stress conditions. 
Inter-cropping is undertaken so that along with grasses, annual rainy* 
season legumes can be cultivated. 

(d) Livestock development, with the arrangements for prd- 
ducing feed and fodder, augmentation of milk production is aime^ 
at through breeding ; and sheep farming is undertaken on a lar^ 
scale._ This programme includes cross-breeding, supply of milch cattle 
opening of chilling centres and dairy plants, establishment of intensive^ 
cattle development projects. 

(e) Development of India and marginal farmers, for whoiiW 
D.P.A.P. will be undertaken for about 5 million small and marginal 
farmers and 3.5 million agricultural labourers. Till December'.I977, 
13. .65 lakh farmers have been benefited. 

FLOODS 

India is traversed by a large number of big and small 
river systems, many of which overflow in certain seasons but 
during other times they dwindle to mere trickles. On account 
of high rains as well as wide variation in its intensity and 
the unequal aerial distribution a number of rivers swell up in 
high floods during this period. The rivers of north and central 
India-are prone to frequent floods during the south west monsoon 
season. The Brahmputra river system can have severe floods even 
in late May or early June. Floods in the river Godavari are less 
frequent and generally occur during later part of the monsoon period. 
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Narmada experknces flash floods with a rise of as much as 3 to 4 
metres per hour. During the post-monsoon season, although the 
frequency occurrence of floods in north-east and central India is 
much less than that during August-September, they are generally 
very devastating due to the severity of the weather systems responsi- 
ble for them and the antecedent soil moisture conditions. The 
coastal belt of India often get flooded in association with the 
movement of pre-and post-monsoon cyclonic storms forming in the 
Bay of Bengal. Such floods generally occur in May, October and 
November. The proneness of various parts of the country to floods 
is mainly due to heavy rainfall over those areas in association with 
tropical lows, depressions, cyclones and storm surges. 

intensity of Floods 

Almost all the rivers in India cause flood in their one or more 
reaches. Generally the lower reaches are severely affected by 
flood due to great depth and longer duration of inundation. The 
following table indicates the enormity of the flood problem in India : 


Enormity of Flood Problem* 


SI. Name of river 

No. 

Catchment 
area in sq 
km (Approx.) 

Peak floods 
in cumec 
(Approx,) 

(1) Ganga river 

10,73,070 

73,000 

Tributaries of Ganga : 



(i) Yamuna 

3,75,886 

37,000 

(ii) Ghaghra 

1,27,950 

28,200 

(iii) Gandak 

46,300 

19,800 

(iv) Burhi Gandak 

12,500 

2,800 

(V) Kosi 

86,900 

22,600 

(vi) Sone 

71,259 ' 

36,818 

(vii) Baghmati 

6,320 

4,130 

(viii) Kamla 

2,980 

2,520 

(ix) Punpun 

8,530 

641 

(x) Mahananda 

20,600 

44,000 

(xi) Damodar 

25,820 

18,410 

(2) Brahmaputra 

924,000 

74,000 

(3) Teesta 

15,630 

18,700 

(4) Barak 

25,900 

15,!22 

(5) Godavari 

-3,12,812 

88,000 

(6) Narmada 

98,796 

70,580 

(7) Tapi 

65.145 

25,400 

(8) Mahanadi 

1.41,589 

44,724 

(9) Brahmani 

15,810 

18,300 

(10) Baitami 

11,050 

19,700 

(11) Vamsadhara 

10,650 

6,800 


1. Bhagirath, Vol. XXIV No. 4, October, 1947, p 151 . 
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Magnitude of Floods 

Statistics of damage from 1953 to 1977 show that average 
direct discharge of floods, heavy rainfall and cyclones is of the order 
of Rs. 247 crores a year. The maximum damage during this period 
was of the order of Rs. 1,118 crores in 1977 as against Rs. 631 cro- 
res in 1974. Of the total damages, damage to crops is about 80% 
and damage to houses and public utilities about 20%. The average 
area afiected by floods per year is of the order of 14 lakh hectares 
of which cropped area is about 31 lakh hectares. On an average, 
16 million people are afiected by floods every year. The average 
loss of cattle has been of the order of 55,031 and that of the houses 
damaged 0.8 million. 

Severe floods have occurred, for the last 5 years in Assam, 
Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, U.P., Bihar, Orissa and to some extent 
in Gujarat and Maharashtra also. Studies have shown that in the 
past few years nearly 60% of the flood damage in the country 
occurred in the regions concerned by the Himalayan river^. The 
damage due to cyclones and heavy rainfall was as much as 40% of 
the total. In the peninsular region, most of the damage was due to 
cyclones whereas in the Himalayan region 65% was accounted for 
by the floods and about 35% by heavy rains. In the central Indian 
region, the damage was the least and was mostly due to floods in 
the rivers. 

Causes of Floods 

India has the worst distinction of being one of the tropical 
countries severely affected by floods. This is most pronounced in 
the northern States and some of the eastern States, such as U.P., 
Punjab, Bihar, Assam, Orissa and West Bengal. In these areas 
floods are caused by seven factors ; — 

(i) Heavy precipitation in the head reache.s of the riveis, 
and not by rainfall in the plains, causing heavy flow in 
the rivers. 

(ii) Insufficient waterways available for rivers. Due to various 
factors rivers get choked and are unable to pass down the 
flow fast enough. This is particularly true of Jhelum. 

(iii) Indiscriminate deforestation in the catchments and the 
upper reaches of the river basins, especially in the Siwalik 
hills, Assam and Himalaya etc. 

(iv) Man’s encroachment of river domain as is found all along 
the Yamuna, and the Chambal. 

(v) Spilling of river over natural banks. 

(vi) Cyclones accompanied by winds and rainfall in the coastal 
regions, particularly Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 

(vii) Inadequate drainage arrangements in some areas. 
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According to the Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, “the progressive 
increase in the damage due to floods can be attributed to several 
reasons : (a) the mounting pressure on land from ever increasing 
population which induce people to occupy, build, and cultivate on 
traditional ponds, depressions, and khadir lands ; (b) the role played 
by the development works such as roads, railways, canals, etc. firstly 
by exposing more public property to damage and secondly by acce- 
lerating damaging capability of waters by transforming sheet flows 
into concentrated flows through culverts, siphons, bridges and 
aqueducts etc. The flood control measures have, therefore, to keep 
pace with the general tempo of economic and other developmental 
activities.”' 

Flood Zones 

Broadly speaking, India can be divided into four flood zones : 

(a) The eastern zone, stretching to the east of the Ghagra to 
Dibrugarh and beyond, is the worst alfected. The eastern 
part of U. P., north Bihar, north Bengal, Manipur, 
Arunachal Pradesh, and Assam constitute this zone. The 
rivers of this area come down from the Himalaya and 
carry large volumes of water, heavy silt, and inundate 
vast low-lying and flat areas. 

(b) The northern zone, comprising of Jammu and Kashmir, 
H.P., Haryana, Punjab and western U.P., has shorter 
rivers and do not have the habit of changing courses and 
the water is also not excessive. However, the Jhelum and 
the Chos of Punjab pose some difficult problems. They 
carry more sediment than water and there are no proper 
outlets for their waters. 

(c) The southern zone, comprising of the peninsular India, 
has rivers which do not carry much sediment and run 
the same course as they did for several centuries. I. xces- 
sive floods do not occur annually but only at long 
intervals. However, when they do occur, they often 
exceed those in other regions and cause losses of crops 
by inundating the deltas. In the coastal rivers, north of 
the Godavari, there is excess sediment, causing change of 
course to some extent. 

(d) The Orissa zone, which has good-sized rivers like the 
Mahanadi and tire Brahmini, which bring down large 
volumes of water, but do not find ready outlets, as their 
mouths have contracted as much as 40®/o. Gradually, 
due to confining embankments, the beds of rivers have 
risen so that rivers run on ridges instead of valleys. 


1. Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, Voi. II. p. 113. 
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The total area that can reasonably be protected from flood 
damage has been assessed to be about 16 million hectares out of a 
total area of about 25 million hectares liable to floods.' 

National Flood Control Policy 

Floods are a recurring calamity. It is only during the last 
100 years that the problem of flood control has been engaging the 
attention of the Government. The National Flood Control Policy 
was announced in 1954. It has three phases : 

(i) Immediate phase, extending over a period of 2 years, com- 
prise collection of basic hydrological data, construction 
of embankments, urgent spurs, rivetments, improvements 
to river channels and raising of villages above flood level. 

(ii) Short-term phase, covering next 4 to 5 years, consist of 
improvement of surface drainage, establistment of proper 
flood warning systems, shifting or raising of villages above 
flood level, construction of building channel diversions, 
more embankments and construction of raised platforms 
to be used during times of flood emergency. 

(iii) Long-term phase, which envisages schemes such as cons- 
truction of dams or storage reservoirs for flood protection 
and soil conservation in the catchments of various rivers, 
detention basins and digging larger channel diversions. 

The first two phases were carried on during the First and the 
Second Plans and the last one during the Third Plaji. 

Progress of Flood Control Work 

Since then a large number of flood control and drainage works 
have been carried out in vulnerable areas. These include construction 
of new embankments and dams, river training works, town protec- 
tion works, raising of village above average flood level, drainage 
improvements and the like. 

Since the commencement of the National Flood Control 
Programme in 1954, 15,540 km. of embankments, 17,850 km. of 
drainage channels, 250 town protection schemes and raising of 4,700 
villages above high flood level had been completed by March 1977. 
This programme has cost Rs. 536 crores and beuefitted an area of 
9.5 million hectares.' 

The amount spent on flood control programmes has varied 
between Rs. 14 crores during the First Plan to Rs. 48 crores in the 
Second Plan and Rs. 82 crores in the Third Plan. The programme 
is to be accelerated during the Fifth Plan for which an outlay of Rs. 
301 crores was put as against Rs, 162 crores^ in the Fourth Plan. 
The actual expenditure on the flood control works, upto the end of 


1. Ibid., p. 113. 
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the Fourth Plan was Rs. 347 crores. The expenditure during 1974-77 
was of the order of Rs. 186 crores and that of Rs. 100 crores during 
1977-78. 

During the Fifth Plan, priority was accorded to the raising 
and strengthening of existing embankments and other connected 
flood protection works, Secondly, provision shall also be made for 
undertaking surveys, investigations and studies for the preparation 
of both the comprehensive outline plans for flood control in the 
different basins and the detailed individual schemes for inclusion in 
the Plan. Thirdly, measures for drainage and anti-water logging, 
mainly in the states of Punjab and Haryana and to some extent in 
U.P. and deltaic tracts of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu where 
old irrigation schemes have been in operation for a very long time, 
were taken in hand. 

Progress of Flood Control in India 


Pre- 

Plan 

First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

Three 

Annual 

Plans 

(1966-69) 

Fourth 

Plan 

upto the 
end of 
March, 
1977 

h Length of cm- 
bankmeots cons- 
tructed (Km) 5,280 

7,274 

10,122 

12,152 

12,231 

14,406 

15,540 

2. Length of drai- 
nage channels 
(Km,) ~ 



8,675 

7,172 

1 5.412 

17,850 

3. Towns protected — 

20 

80 

164 

178 

217 

250 

4. Villages raised 
above high 
flood level — 

1,200 

4,300 

4,582 

4.582 

4,683 

4,700 

Task Ahead 








The characteristics of the flood zones in India are the excess 
water, excess silt and inundation of the vast low-lying and flat areas. 
Therefore, no single measure can be suggested for effective control 
of floods. Each river has to be tackled in its own way. 

Since sediment is a major contributing factor to the problem of 
floods and erosion, measures of control of erosion in the upper 
catchment of such rivers is a “must”. It can be prevented by adop- 
ting effective drainage and afforestation of the mountain slopes. 

The floods caused in the rivers of Central India can be effectively 
minimised by construction of detention or storage reservoirs. 

The spilling of the peninsular rivers can be overcome by cons- 
tructing embankments. 

The soundest approach lies in a calculated combination of flood 
control structures, flood zoning and a reliable system of flood fore- 
casting. 
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It need hardly be emphasised that rivers uncontrolled are 
greatest engines of destruction, but controlled they arc the greatest 
benefactors' of mankind. 

The Central Government provides assistance to the states as 
against natural calamities, in the shape of loans and grants. The 
following tables give the relevant data. 


Central Assistance as 'Relief against Natural Calamities 


Year 

Loan 

(Rs. in OOO) 

Grant 

Total 

1966-67 

5,735.89 

2,465.00 

8.200.89 

1967-68 

6,000.00 

1,550.00 

7,550.00 

1968-69 

9,350 00 

1,200.00 

10,550.00 - 

1969-70 

9,998.00 

2,460.00 

12,438.00 


Calamity-wise Assistance {Rs, in crores) 


Earth 


Year 

Drought 

Floods 

Cyclone 

quake 

Total 

1966-67 

75.25 

3.90 

2.86 

— 

82.01 

1967-68 

66.61 

2.30 

2.50 

4.09 

75.50 

1968-69 

77.95 

16.50 

6.05 

5.00 

105.50 

1969-70 

88.58 

20.00 

16.00 

— 

124.58 


The rising trends in expenditure from Rs. 151.87 crores in 
1969-70 to Rs. 318 crores in 1972-73, caused a great anxiety in the 
Government. Central assistance to the states for financing such 
expenditure also registered an equally disturbing increase from Rs. 
8.65 crores in 1965-66 to Rs. 216.67 crores in 1972-73. In view of 
this increasing expenditure, the Sixth Finance Commission recommen- 
ded that instead of incurring large-scale expenditure on relief on an 
ad hoc basis of schemes of dubious value, provision ought to be made 
on a much larger scale for development of drought and flood prone 
areas in the Fifth Plan. Consequently, the old pattern of Central 
aid to calamity hit states was discontinued since 1974-75. But in the 
light of the unprecedented floods in the last three years the question 
has cropped up again. States have to manage the large burden with- 
out impairing the development programmes. During 1977-78, special 
loan assistance of Rs. 3 crores was sanctioned to Orissa and Rs. 7.75 
crores to Assam for flood control measures. 

Forecasting of Floods 

Though flood control measures are being carried out for redu- 
cing the losses caused by floods, it is not possible to -provide protec-; 
tion at all places and against all magnitudes of floods. Moreover, 
flood control measures involve considerable time and energy. Da- 
mages done to property and human and cattle lives can be reduced 
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to a considerable extent by forecasting floods. Flood forecasting 
services give advance warning to tlie engineering authorities for 
keeping desired vigil and safeguarding various structures. Hence, 
in 1959 a flood forecasting centre was set up at Delhi. After 10 years, 
6 more centres were set up at Gauhati (for Brahamputra and Barak 
basin), Jalpaiguri (for Teesta river basin), Patna (for Ganga and its 
tributaries in Behar), Lucknow (for Ganga and its tributaries in U.P.) 
Bhubaneshwar (for Subaranrekha, Burha Balang, Brahmani and 
Baitarni in Orissa), and Surat (for Narbada and Tapti rivers). Flood 
forecasting work in almost all the major and interstate river basins 
have been covered under the Flood Forecasting Programme. 

The system of flood forecasting consists of four phases, vizj., 

(i) observation and allocation of operational data. This is done 
by the Central Water Commission and the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Department ; 

(ii) transmission of data by these bodies to the Flood Forecas- 
ting centres ; 

(iii) formulation of forcca.'its on tiie basis of rainfall in the 
catchment areas ; and 

(iv) is.nte of forecasts. On an average, 4,000 forecasts at various 
places are issued during the monsoon season every year. 

Flood Control Bodies 

At the national level, there is a Central Flood Control Board 
which coordinates the work of State Flood Control Boards and the 
River Commission (flood). The Central Government have constituted 
the Brahamputra Flood Control Board and the North Bengal Flood 
Control Board for laying down the policies ; approving schemes and 
fixing priorities. The Ganga Flood Control Board has been set up for 
preparing a comprehensive flood control plan for the Ganga basin. 

The National Commission on Floods has been estimated by the 
Central Government with a view to go into the problems of flood 
and recommend flood control measures. 
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Forests m the Historical Past 

There was a time — a millennium or so back — when the broad 
picture of India was that of a sea of forests with scattered 
islands of cultivation. The economic and cultural life of the 
country centred largely around forests and rivers and both were held 
to be sacred. Rigveda (the oldest religious book of the Hindus) has a 
striking hymn to the Goddess of Forests. Manusamhita (the ancient 
Hindu Law Code), regards the destruction of trees as a serious 
offence and prescribes a heavy penalty for it. Agani Furan (another 
Hindu scripture) goes so far as to say that a man who plants trees for 
the welfare of the public obtains absolute bliss. Many famous events 
in the history of Indian civilisation are associated with forests. 
Mahabharata, the great epic, was written in the sacred groves of 
Naimisharanya, “The culture of India gathered strength in the 
Tapovanas all over the country where the sages lived and men of 
affairs spent their retired life. The race memory of the Hindus is 
intertwined with the beauties of 'Nandanvana, with dramatic events 
in Dandakaranya, with the tragic atmosphere of Ashokavma. And 
the story of Krishna is inseparable from that of Brindavana- But all 
these places and many others which are still called aranya or xana 
(forest) are no longer forests in reality.”^ 

A great number of forests survived in all parts of India, 
including the plains throughout ancient tinies,^ and for that matter, 
into the period (A.D, 399-414) when the Chinese traveller Fa-hsien 
recorded great empty tracts desolate and barren in Kapilvastu, the 
kingdom in which Buddha had been born,^ Moreland has shown 
that ill the comparatively recent period of Akbar (1556-1605), there 
was much more forest than survived at the time in 1920 : for 
instance, the Tarai forests came as far south as the line joining 
Bareilly, Gorakhpur and Muxaffarpur where was also forest in the 


1. The Natiomtl forest Policy of India, 1952, pp. 

2. B. C. Law, Historical Geography of Andent India, 1954, pp 4042. 

3. A. Heconl of the Buddhht Kingdoms, ( re-translnted), 
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Allahabad Jaunpur area. Though the Upper Ganga Plain seems to 
have been heavily cultivated, it still contained jungles and hunting 
grounds.* 

lu the janarcfay of A.D. 650-950, Magadh had declined and 
the jungle extended from the Himalaya to the neighbourhood of 
Thanesar.® Again, when Assam w as taken by the British from the 
Burmese in 1826, it was largely in forest. According to Lees, “Just 
before the early 1860’s, it was covered fay ‘impenetrafale jungle 
and rank vegetation’ subject to deadly and noxious miasma and 
malaria generated thereby.”® 

Irfan Habib has said, “The cultivated expanse of the Great 
Plains, the valleys and hill-slopes of India has been created m 
course of a stubborn struggle against Nature, which the Indian 
peasant has carried on for thousands of years. Forests and wastes 
have retreated, recovered and again retreated, in endless cycles, 
before his hoe and plough. Every period in Indian history has had, 
therefore, its ‘forest line’ and ‘desert frontier’ besides its political 
and military boundaries.”^ 

Most of the forest lands were laid bare, where colonization 
was attempted and where towns and villages grew. In some cases, 
deforestation had gone to such an extent that hardly it could be 
recognised that once it was deeply forested. 

Destruction of Forest Lands 

Various forces brought about a decrease in forest area. 

(a) Encroachment on Land for Agriculture. As the pressure 
of population increased it was natural that agriculture should 
encroach more and more on the forests. The life which centred 
around forests soon became centred around agriculture. It was, 
however, after the Muslim invasion of the country that the clearance 
of forests began to assume serious proportions. While the old 
Hindu tradition held forests to be sacred and discouraged cutting 
down of trees, the. new invaders did not have the same religious or 
sentimental scruples against destroying them, although they were 
fond of gardens and orchards and planted many noble avenues 
around their seats of government. They pursued a deliberate policy 
of encouraging agriculture at the expense of forests because the 
former yielded more revenue. And once the restraining influence 
of the State was removed, the increasing pressure of population 
accelerated the progress of deforestation in the country. Occasion- 
ally, of course, villages relapsed into jungles when they were depop- 


1. W. H. Moreland, India at the Death oj Akbar, 1920, pp. 7-22. 

2. Imperial Gazetteer of India, The Indian Empire, Vol. 2 1909, p. 300. 

3. Lee<i\iOttihy'&. Vl- T& mer, Agricultitrai Coionizathn in India Since 
Independence, 1974, p. 13. 

4. Irfan Hahih. The Agrarian Svstem of Muehal India, flSSO-nO?), 1963, 
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ulated by war, famine or disease. But by and large forests fou^t 
a losing battle throughout the centuries against encroaching 
agriculture. 

(b) Need for Railway Sleepers and Other Purposes. With 
the advent of the British, an unprecedented attack on fofests began 
in search of railway sleepers, timber for naval stores and military 
requirements, and wood and timber for dome.stic and industrial 
purposes (needed by the rising population). The fellings became 
excessive and a fierce onslaught on forest areas was made by the 
middle of the 19th century so that a large part of the forest area 
was depleted. Irresponsible cutting generally took the form of 
wanton destruction of forest by simply stripping it or by failing to 
adjust cutting practices to the life cycles of the trees. 

(c) Heavy Grazing by Cattle. Forests have also been heavily 
grazed, ruthlessly lopped and made use of in other ways resulting 
in the disappearance of the forests and the devastation of the pasture. 
The incidence of heavy grazing has led to severe encroachment on 
forest area. This incidence varies from 1.25 acre to about 2.50 
acres. The grazing animals damage young shoots of trees, destroy 
the water absorbing litter of the forest cover by their hoofs and 
disturb the . soil. 

(d) Damage Due to Insect-pests. Forests have also been 
attacked by a number of insects (weevil, bark beetles, moths, borers, 
etc) which feed on seedlings, the roots and trunks of the trees. The 
larvae of numerous moths attack the leaves and buds of many trees. 
Scale insects sap up twigs and branches, borers injure trunk and 
branches. Many a time forest fires, that spread wildly for man’s 
folly, destroy forest growth but also make surviving trees vulnerable 
to disease. 

As a result of these factors, forests in the Indo-Gangetic plains 
succumbed to the relentless pressure of population ,and man’s folly 
and receded to the inaccessible tracts whose topography made culti- 
vation difiicult and where adverse climatic conditions rendered habi- 
tation, if not difficult, at least impossible. The process went on 
unchecked until forests shrank to their present dimensions. 

The total area under forests formed 22.48 per cent of the total 
geographical area in 1950-51, and this percentage further fell to 21.10 
per cent in 1960-61 and to 20.4 per cent in 1966-67 but it increased to 
22.7 percent in 1971-72 as a result of afforestation plans. In 1972-73, 
the proportion again declined to 20.4 per cent. This decline may 
be attributed to a number of factors, such as, the submergence of 
large areas of forests in river valley projects ; settlement of landless 
agriculturists, unauthorised clearance and occupation of woodlands: 
exercise of ruinous right's by tribals and others living in areas adja- 
cent to forests : practice of shifting cultivation and excessive grazing 
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tcrai areas : expansion of area under plantation crops (like tea and 
coffee) and to more limited extent crops like rubber and cardamom, 
which has resulted in a process of deforestation. (Refer to Appendix 
1 at the end of the chapter for area lost for various purposes). 


Area Under Forests in India (000 hectaresy 


Year 

Forest 

Area 

% of the Total 
Reporting Area 

1950-51 

40,482 

14.2 

1955-56 

51,343 

17.6 

1960-61 

.54,052 

18.1 

1955-66 

61,543 

20.2 

1966-67 

63,480 

19.2 

1967-68 

62,650 

19.2 

1968-69 

64,580 

19.8 

1969-70 

66,038 

21.6 

1970-71 

65,862 

21.6 

1971-72 

65,708 

22.7 

1972-73 

65,405 

20.4 

1973-74 

65,700 

21.2 

1974-75 

65,600 

21.2 


TYPES OF NATURAL VEGETATION 

The wide variations that obtain in the physical features, soil 
and climate of India give rise to a large variety of natural vegetation, 
tropical, sub-tropical, temperate as weM as alpine type — in crop land.s 
as well as in forests. Areas at a height of 3,750 metres and over 
above sea level contain alpine vegetation. Below that, at heights of 
from 2,000 to 3,500 metres temperate vegetation with deciduous and 
coniferous trees is most common. In the lower parts of the hills 
and in the plains, tropical vegetation is found, which is by far the 
most common in the country though it differs widely from place to 
place according to relief and humidity. West of the great band of 
the Ganga at Rajmahal, the indigenous vegetation is that of a dry 
country. In the extreme west, such trees as exist are leafless during 
the dry season Tow'ards the east, where the rainfall ts heavy, the 
vegetation is on the contrary luxuriant with evergreen plants and 
trees. That is also true of coastal belts of the south. On the 
loftier parts of the Deccan plateau, where rainfall is low, only small 
trees and grasses grow. In the centre of the country, monsoon 
forests generally exist except in the drier parts where grasses 
constitute the main veaciation. 
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Thus, two important facts about natural vegetation in India 
may be noted. One, due to a greater variety of physiographic 
and climatic conditions, an equally varied vegetation is found, 
contrasting as they do on the one hand the tropical monsoon forests 
with the alpine meadows of the Himalaya, and on the other, the 
xerophytic desert vegetation and the marshy Sunderbans. Second, it 
is strange that not one of the families of the flowering plants is 
peculiar to India and we have the remarkable result that its flora is 
no more than a mere aggregation of several floral types. Likewise, 
although Tibetan and Siberian types (alpine herbs and shrubs) reach 
India in the Alpine regions of the Himalaya yet it is the Chinese and 
Japanese varieties (oaks and rhododendrons) that are typical of the 
temperate regions and although lime, the beech and the chest- 
nut extend from Europe to the Far East, yet they seem to avoid 
even the temperate belt of the Himalayas, for reasons unknown. 
Malayasia element is the dominant type in India. African element 
comes next. 

There are only four types that characterise the landscape over 
wide areas, the rhododendrons belt in the Himalaya ; the pines of 
west; the bamboos of south India and the xerophytic types in the 
Rajasthan desert. But in much smaller isolated stands are found the 
pahns, coconuts and arecanuts in the South, the acacias fairly wide 
spread, the storbilanthes in the Nilgiris, the Dipterocarpus in eastern 
Assam, and sal at the base of the eastern Himalaya. These are best 
conspicuous features of the landscape, but they cannot by any means 
be considered dominant. 

From the slopes of the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from 
the dry tracts of Rajasthan to the eastern limits of the Assam hills, 
there is an infinite variety of forest type. The main types of forests 
found are: 

(i) Evergreen forests occur where rainfall is adequate (over 200 
cms.) and its distribution satisfactory. They consist of lofty, dense 
and evergreen trees with numerous epiphytic ferns, mosses, orchids 
and aroids. These forests are found throughout the Western Ghats 
from Bombay southwards to north and south K^ara, covering parts 
of Tamilnadu, Karnataka, Kerala and the Andaman and Nicobar Is- 
lands. In the northeast India they occur in sub-montane divisions of 
north Bengal, the coastal strips of Orissa, Assam, Arunachal Pradesh, 
Tripura, Manipur, Nagaland, and Meghalaya. The trees of econo- 
mic importance are ivory, palm, bamboo, rosewood, ironwood, 
mahogany, sardalwood, ebony, ferns Vatria Indica, Hopoea parxiflora, 
and xylia xylocarpa, etc. 

(ii) Deciduous forests occur in areas with less copious rainfall (100 
to 200 cms.) mahua hurra. They contain teak, sal, rosewood, pine, 
bamboo, redwood, anjan, gaijan, paduk, termilias, mulberry, sisu. 
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of M. P., Maharashtra and Tamilnadu and in drier parts of Kerala 
and the western portions of Karnatak. In north, this type is dis- 
tributed practically throughout northern India especially in U. P., 
Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal and Assam. 

{Hi) Dry Forests are found in areas where rainfall is still less 
(50 to 100 cms). Here the vegetation becomes sparse and consists 
of shorea robusta, acacia catechu, kikar, acacias, Arabica, prosopis, 
lamarix albizzias, date palm, Ber, pipal, and other thorny bushbs. This 
type occurs in Central India throughout the dry region of the Indian 
peninsula, to the lee of the Western Ghats, from the extreme south 
up to Indore and Bhopal, being prominent in Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh and Maharashtra, Gujrat, and in the south west Punjab and 
Haryana, Rajasthan and portions of West U. P. 

(zv) The Montane Forests. The Himalaya have a zoning 
of their own running from roughly west to east in a semi-circle, the 
zoning depending mainly on altitude, though rainfall plays an 
important part as one proceeds east. At the foot of the hills up to 
500 metres we find tropical forests known as Tarai forests containing 
bamboos, tree-ferns, palms and bananas. From 500 to 1340 metres 
there is a belt of the sub-tropical forests of which the sal is the 
typical tree. From 1340 to 2600 metres we pass through the tempe- 
rate forests of chir, low-level oaks, rhododendrons, magnolias and 
laurels, etc. From 2,600 to 3,000 metres we pass through the sub- 
alpine zone of which deodar, spruce and Himalayan or blue pine 
are typical. From 3,000 metres higher there is the Alpine zone con- 
taining the Kharsu oak, silver fir and birches. 

(v) The Beach Forests extend all along the coast where a sandy 
beach occurs. Strong salt-laden winds render the habitat xerophytic. 
At other fslaces, small evergreen and deciduous trees and numerous 
shrubs occur. Where open, the maritime grass and other surface 
creepers which bind the sand are conspicuous. 

(vi) Tidal or littoral forests are found on the ground near the 
sea coast which is flooded with siightly brackish water at high tide. 
Such forests occur at the mouths of Mahanadi, Krishna, Godawari 
and in the Ganges and Brahmaputra deltas. The forest is closed 
ever green having species like, palm, nipa hertigra, Rhizoph,ora cerlops 
cane screw pines, palms gordan, bogla, sundari, etc. 

(vii) Fresh water swamp forests occur above the salt water 
limit on wet alluvium at the head of big deltas of rivers in parts of 
Assam, West Bengal, U. P. and Tamilnadu. The forest is rather an 
open crop of evergreen trees containing Kadam, Pandamus, etc. 
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Classification of Forests 

Indian forests have been classified on the basis of type, legal 
status, composition, and ownership.* 

Out of a total forest area of 749 lakh hectares, from the point 
of view of exploitation, 56% is exploitable, 21% is potentially exploi- 
table and the rest is inaccessible. 

From the “legal status points of view,” about 48 per cent 
forests are reserved (353 lakh hectares) 32 per cent protected 242 lakh 
hectares and 20 per cent unclassed (113 lakh hectares. 

By “Composition”, 7 per cent is temperate fore-sts— comprising 
coniferous 3 per cent and broad leaved 4 per cent and remaining 
93 per cent is tropical forests, 80 per cent deciduous, 12 per cent 
evergreen and 1 per cent others. 

By “ownership” about 91 per cent is under the state forest 
departments and the rest- under corporate bodies and private 
individuals. 

Appendix 2 

Regional Distribution of Forests 

Although there is a wide variety of vegetation which is reflect^ 
in forests, yet the proportion of the forest area is rather low 
compared to most of the countries of the world. India’s forests 
cover 749,399 sq. km. (or 67 m. hectares), i.e., about 20.4 per cent of 
the total geographical area as against the world’s average of 29.5 
percent. The percent of forest areas varies from 28.1 in West 
Germany to 32.8 in U.S.A.; 33.9 in U. S. S. R.; 61.8 in Japan,^ 56.7 
in Brazil, 63.5 in Indonesia, 70.9 in Finland and 77.2 in Thailand® 
From these data it can be rightly concluded that India is very back- 
ward in this respect. The minimum area of forests that has been 
regarded necessary is from 25 to 33 per cent of the total area, hut 
India possesses only 20 per cent 

Not only is the forest area proportionately smaller in India but 
it is also unevenly distributed. Most of the forests are concentrated 
in a few states viz; Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Madhya Pradesh. 
Karnataka, Himachal Pradesh, ,1. & K., Kerala, Orissa, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura and Andaman, Nicobar Islands etc. 
The forest area, varies from 3.4 per cent of the reported area in 
Rajasthan, to 12.5 per cent in Bengal, 1.5 per cent in Punjab, 22.3 
percent in Andhra Pradesh, 14.3 per cent in Karnataka, 16.7 per cent 
in Bihar, 17.6 per cent in Maharashtra, 16 per cent in Tamilnadu, 
29.3 per cent in Assam. 33 per cent in M. P., 27 per cent in Keral a, 
77 per cent in Andamans and 60 per cent in Tripura. In Northern 
India, the proportion of forest lahds to the total area is much Kwer 

1. //ii/Zo. 1977-78, p. 223. 

2 . Third Five Year Plan, 1961, p. 186. 
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than the all-India average. Three facts should be iioted about this 
distribution. Firsts the conspicuous states whicli have a very low 
percentage of forest and where intensification of afibiestalioii pro- 
grammes are urgently needed are Bihar, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Haryana, 
Piinjub, U. P., and WcvSt Bengal. Second, in most stales forests are 
situated on mountains (as in Jammu and Kashmir and in Hima- 
chal Pradesh) while plains arc devoid of these, with the result that 
the problem of soil erosion has been aggravated. Third, even 20 per 
cent of the area under forest is not fully covered with true growth. 
Actual coverage under forests is :d^out 17 per cent and 3 per cetu 
is forest in name only. 

The per e:ipiia forest area works out at only 0.2 Jiectarc in 
India as against 8,6 in Brazil, 5.1 in Australia, 3.5 in U. S. S. R., 3.2 


ia Sweden, 1.8 in U. S. A. and 0.3 in Japan and France which 
iiseif is quite inadequate. It is as little as 0.05 hectare in W. Bengal. 
0.07 hectare in Kerala and Tamil Nadu each ; 0.08 hectare in 
Bihar ; 0.09 hectare in Punjab and U. P., and 0.11 hectare in 
Gujarat. 

Forest Area in India, 1974-75 (^Thousand hectares)’ 

State 

Reporting 

Forest 


area 

area 

Andhra Pradesh 

27,440 

6,260 

Assam 

7,852 

2,031 

Bihar 

17,330 

2,814 

Gujarat 

18.812 

1,576 

Haryana 

4,404 

107 

H. P. 

5,100 

2,806 

J. & K. 

4,579 

2,770 

Karnataka 

19,050 

2,876 

Kerala 

3,859 

1,055 

M. P. 

44,263 

14,385 

Maharasht ra 

30,758 

5..^48 

Manipur 

2,211 

602 

Meghalaya 

2,257 

740 

Nagaland 

1,653 

288 

Orissa 

15,540 

6,088 

Punjab 

5,033 

212 

Rajasthan 

34,268 

1,640 

Tamil Nadu 

13,008 

1966 

Tripura 

1,048 

630 

U.P. 

29,861 

5.129 

West Bengal 

8,856 

1,188 

Union Territories 

9,167 

7,325 

Total India 

3,04,139 

65,548 


1. indhm Agriculture in Brief, 1977, pp. 46*-47. 
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“The result of this unequal distribution of the forest area is 
that they have meant to the peasant the denial of a flat roof over 
his house, the door gaping wide without shutters and furnishings 
without any furniture. It has pulled down the standard of his 
cultivation by obliging him to burn his manure in the absence of any 
firewood. It has adversely affected his animal husbandry by reducing 
the supply of fodder.”' Sir Howard remarked “Probably 90 per cent 
of the plains villages of U.P., probably half of Gujarat/Maharashtra 
and all the centre and west of Bengal, much of Bihar and the coast- 
lands of Orissa contains populations with an almost completely 
unsupplied demand for forest produce.”® It would, therefore, appear 
that there is a great need not only for increasing the proportion of 
forest area for the country as a whole but also a redistribution of it. 
In other words, while there may be still some scope for clearance of 
forest lands in M.P., and Orissa there is a great need for afforesta- 
tion in states like U.P., Bihar, Bengal, Maharashtra, Tamilnadu and 
Andhra Pradesh. In addition to above, it would also be necessary 
to readjust the regional distribution of forests to a certain extent so 
as to make it more rational and to supplement this minimum forest 
cover with a penumbra of other vegetal cover in such a manner as 
would not seriously encroach on crop-lands and yet would fulfil the 
protective functions. 

Importance of Forests in National Economy 

Trees have a rightful place in the general economy of the 
country. _ Forestry is not a mere handmaid of agriculture but an 
inexhaustible reserve for providing subsistence fo our growing 
millions. For, “Trees mean water, water means bread, and bread 
is life.” The Puranas rightly said that, “One tree is equal to ten 
sons. And what a son ! he gives moisture to land, gives breeze and 
shade, saves land from erosion, gives dry leaves for compost and 
rich fruits for food : What a son ! he wants care and water but for 
five years, wants no milk, no nurse.” 

Forests are indispensable for the national development and 
fully grown up civilisation. “Indeed civilisation has been nursed, 
nourished and grown to manhood in the regions of temperate natural 
vegetation.” A French proverb rightly says, “Forests precede 
civilisation but deserts succeed them.”® To an agricultural country 
like India, their importance can hardly be exaggerated. 

Direct Benefits 

(0 Although the productive functions of forests in India are 
not prima facie so important as the protective functions, still they 
are not negligible. Compared to the 42.6 per cent of the national 


1. Baljlt Singh, Whither Agriculture in India, 1945, p. 31 . 
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income (Rs. 60,670 crores) which is contributed by agriculture (Rs. 
26,132 crores) the direct contribution of forestry is 2.7 per cent (or 
781 crores) (1975-76). 


Contribution of Forestry to Agricultural and National Income 
(at current Prices) 


Year 

Forestry Agriculture 

(In crores of Rupees) 

Total 

National 

Income 

1960-61 

174 

6,570 

133,66 

1965-66 

298 

9,523 

207.86 

1970-71 

433 

16,251 

342,17 

1971-72 

470 

16,467 

360,17 

1972-73 

525 

17,500 

391,87 

1974-75 

667 

27,476 

584,85 

1975-76 

781 

26,132 

606,72 


(ii) They provide fodder for about 179 milliou cattle, 58 million 
buffaloes, and 120 million other livestock. They are the homes of 
500 types of animals. They provide edible fruits and roots of which 
the poor readily avail themselves. 

(iii) They provide wholelime daily employment to about 15 lakli 
persons engaged as wood-cutters, sawyers, carters, carriers, and 
craftsmen, and in other related forest industries. 

(iv) They are also the homes of India’s submerged humanity— 
the tribais numbering 38 lakhs. They are ecologically and econom- 
ically a part and parcel of the forest environment. 

(v) Indian flora is rich in composition and value. India has 
5,000 species of wood, of which about 450 are commercially valuable 
and are used for extracting acetic acid, acetone, meihylalcohoi, 
certain oils, creosote and valuable drugs like sulphonamide and 
chloroform. The total standing volume of timber in the country 
is 85,696 m. cu. metres of which 93 per cent are non-coniferous and 
7 per cent are coniferous. India’s forests provided annually about 
192 lakh cu. metres of timber and fire-wood valued at Rs. 59 crores 
in 1964-65 ; 228 lakh cu. metres valued at Rs. 91 crores in 1970- 
71 ; 229 lakh cu. metres valued at Rs. 122 crores in 1972-73,’ and 
165 lakh cu. metres valued at Rs. 179 crores in 1974-75. 

(vi) Forests provide raw materials for a number of industi ies, 
viz., broom making, silk worm rearing, lac, toy making, leaf pkuc 
making, sawmills, match, plywood, paper and pulp, pencil makiny, 
tea chest, fibre board, chipboard, etc. 
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(vii) They also provide major and minor forest produce, such 
as, timber, round wood, pulp-wood, charcoal, fire-wood, and minor 
produce like bamboos, canes, drugs, spices, edible fruits and veget- 
ables, fibres and flosses, fodder and grazing grasses, gums and resins, 
rubber and latex, incense and perfume woods, dyeing and tanning 
materials, bidileaves, vegetable oils and oil-seeds, sandal wood, oil, 
lac, ivory, honey, bees-wax, myroboians, cutch and kutlia, essential 
aromatic oil grasses like lemon grass, rosha grass, munj grass, khas, 
tiger grass etc. Medicinal herbs like atropa, sarsaparila, chinchona 
nientha-rauvofolia, Shingli Mingli, dhatura, colchicutn liiteum, ephedra, 
physochlaina paelia, Japanese mint, belladona, ilu x vomica, aconite, 
lyoscyamens etc. The value of minor produce exceeds Rs. 50 crores 
per year. 

The most important varieties of timber produced in the forests 
are : semal, kikar, babul, deodar, sissoo, sal, chir pine, blue pine, 
mango, teak, haldu, mulberry, etc. 

The woods of India cover almost every commercial use, aero- 
plane, agricultural implements, axe and tool handles, bentwood 
articles, boat and ship building, bobbins, boot laces, brushes, 
buildings, carts and carriages, construction and general joinery work, 
co-operage, electric transmission poles, engraving and printing marine 
piles and harbour work, match splints and boxes, mathematical 
instruments, packing cases and boxes, pencils and penholders, picker 
arms, picture framing, plywood and iamin boards, railway carriages 
and railway keys and brake blocks, railway sleepers, rifle parts and 
gunstocks, road-paving blocks, shuttles, sports goods, tent poles and 
tent pegs, turnery, umbrella, pen and walking sticks. 

Table below shows quantity and value of timber and the iire 
wood produced in India : • 

Production of Timber and Firewood 


Year 

Timber 

Quantity (000 Cu. Metres) 
Round Pulp and Fuel Charcoal 
Wood Match Wood Wood 
Wood 

Total 

Total 
value 
(OOO Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1950-51 

2992 

837 

13 

11166 

781 

15789 

190807 

1955-56 

3394 

720 

42 

9233 

1576 

13'965 

276882 

1960-61 

4526 

753 

80 

11335 

293 

16944 

497408 

1969-70 

9181 



11487 


20668 

1070828 

1970-71 

9,655 



12,090 


21,745 

1,080,381 
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1 


3 

4 

5 

1971-72 

8,369 

13,704 

22.073 

1,217,882 

1972-73 

8,472 

13,149 

21,611 

1,234,650 

1973-74 

9,700 

16,500 

26,200 

1,326,000 

1974-75 

9,800 

16,500 

26,300 

1,786,300 


Value of Minor Forest Products (In 000 rupees) 


Products 

1967-68 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

Bamboos & Canes 

31,017 

39,455 

42,270 

53,293 

92,800 

110,500 

Fodder & Grazing 

13,871 

12,722 

13,b20 

14,370 

16,400 

1,000 

Grass other than Fodder 5,766 

5,453 

5,112 

2,717 



Guois & Resin 

32.81 i 

^8,565 

69,083 

88.492 



Bidi Leaves 

88.3'./S 

132,170 

201,822 

229,649 

607,500 

705 JOO 

Lac 

253 

173 

171 

184 



Others 

69,186 

91,055 

107,407 

112,594 



Total 

241,302 

339,993 

440,130 

502,745 

716,70 0 

84C,SC( 


In 1950-51 the forests provided minor produce worth Rs. 69.25 
lakhs ; in 1955-56, it was worth Rs. 80.17 lakhs ; Rs. 111.29 lakhs 
worth in 1960-6J and 158.59 lakhs in 1964-65 ; Rs. 502.74 lakhs in 
1972-73 ; and R.s. 846.8 lakhs in 1974-75. 

At present the production in India of different types of timbers 
is about 1.8 million tons and along with imports it gives a supply of 
a little more than 2 million tons— a little less than 1 1/2 m. tons 
being hardwood and a little more than 1 l/2 ni. tons soft wood. Out 
of these 2 million tons, a little more than 1/2 m. tons is used for 
railway sleepers, other railway requirements and for the defence and 
civil departments, a little mote than a. third for match, plywood, tea, 
bobbin, and packing case industries and the remaining domestic and 
binding put poses. 

Forest pi oducts earn foreign exchange by way of exports. The 
items of forest based industries obtain about Rs. 30 crores annually, 
and that of wood exports bring about four crores, and others like 
gum, resin, lac, seeds and flowers, fetch another 15 crores of rupees. 
The Marketing Research Corporation of India has estimated that 
these items can gradually step up to bring Rs. 33 crores by 1978-79. 

Indirect Benefits 

Forests offer many indirect benefits to the country such as : 

(i) They render the climate more equable and increase the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere and increase th<' 
precipitation of the moisture. 
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(ii) They regulate water supply, produce a sustained feeding 
of springs and tend to reduce the violent floods and make 
the flow of water in the rivers continuous. 

(iii) In defending the land against the evils of erosion, aridity 
and climatic excesses, forests perform services no less 
valuable and no more expressible in terms of money than 
those rendered by the defence forces of a country. 

(iv) Foiests arc homes of rich and varied wild life. They 
provide natural habitat for hill and mountain fauna. 
About 500 types of mammals live in Indian forests.’ 
Lion, tiger, wild ass, panthers, barasingka, sambhar, nilgai, 
elephant, cheeta, chiukara, wild bufialoes, one horned 
rhinocerous, black buck : musk deer, difierent types of 
birds, snakes, etc. abound in Indian forests.® In these 
forests exist national parks (Corbett, Kanha, Taroba, 
Palamau, and Hazaribagh), while notable sanctuaries ai'e 
Kaziranga, Majias, Jaldapara, Sirisha, Gir, Samudra, 
Periyar and Dachigam. 

tv) Numerous worms, insects and minute organisms feed on 
the humus and tunnel Jn the soil, thus making it suitable 
as a food for the plants. 

(vi) Decomposing leaves of trees increase the permeability of 
soil and improve its chemical and physical characteristics. 

(vii) Forests serve as strong line of defence and as a cover 
against aerial reconnaissance and attack. Use of artillery 
at close range and a free operation of mechanical units 
becomes extremely difficult in forests. 

In brief “the trees have a great place in the economy of Nature. 
They hold up the mountains, they cushion the rain and storm, they 
discipline the rivers, they control the floods, they maintain the 
springs, they break the winds, they foster the birds, they keep the 
air cool and clean, they are the guardians of the perennial springs of 
water, they are the natural defenders of dust storms, they prevent 
erosion, they provide the fuel and timber. They make the hydro 
electric scheme possible and they give us a host of other products”.- 

Woytinsky and Woytinsky have rightly observed : “the protcc- 
tio 1 forests afford in retarding the water run-off, in distributing 
rainfall, preventing erosion, reducing wind damage and safeguarding 
wale supplies is often valued more than their output of woods.”* 


i Second five y ecu- Plan, 1956, P- 298. 

2. K. P. Sagreiya, foren and Forestry, 1967, pp. 50-57. 

.1 The \athnal Forest Policy of India, 1952, p. 22. 

4. W. S, Woytinsky and E..S. Woytinsky, World Population and Production- 
Trends and Outlook, 1953, p. 686. 
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Forests, thus, constitute one of the most renewable nature 
resources. 

Low Productivity of Forests and Its Causes 

Indian forests are rich in varied resources but their productivity 
is very low. For example, in productive areas in well maintained 
forests, yield of about 2.75 tons per acre per annum is obtained of 
sal ; of 4.10 tons of deodar and l.!^0 tons of chirJ 

The average per hectare production per annum of forests in 
India is estimated at about 0.53 cu. metres as against the world 
average of 2 cu. m.* 

Further, on an average the growing stock per capita of the 
forest, in use is only 5.2 cu. metres as against 12.3 cu. metres for 
Asia, 24.0 cu. metres for Europe, 320 cu. metres for U.S.S.R., 94.2 
cu. metres for U.S.A., and 46.7 cu. metres for the world. Per 
hectare, the growing stock is only 28 cu. metres and the average 
annual increment is only 0,5 cu. metre per hectare against the world 
average of 2.0 cu. metres, and our estimated potential of S.O cu. 
metres. 

Italy with pne-tenlh of our area under forest gives a quarter 
more yield. France with one-sixth of our area under forest gives 2 1/2 
times. China produces three times as much in terms of total pro- 
duction of forest goods with only 12 per cent more land under forest 
than m India. 

The revenue from India’s forests has so far been very negligible. 
The national average gross revenue per hectare from India’s produc- 
tive forests is only Rs. 21 .50, The income from India’s forest land, 
with that in other countries of the world, will appear 
to be dismally low as is evident from the following table. 

Revenne pey hectare from forested areas in selected countries of 

the World* 


Country 

Gross forest Revenue 
per hectare 

Net Revenue 
per hectare 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

India 

21.50 

11.50 

Austria • 

336.00 

80.00 

U.K. 

N.A. 

140.00 

W. Germany 

565.00 

130.00 

Switzerland 

494.00 

190.00 


1. Third Five Year Plmt, p. 363. 

2. Fourth Five Year Flm^ p. 206, 

3. National Commissionon Agriculture, Interim Report on Production 
{ Forestry -Mm- Made^Forests, 1972, p. 12. 
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Our productivity is about one-twentieth of that in the European 
countries and about one-tenth less of our potential productivity. 
This is due to a number of factors such as: 

(i) Large areas of unclassed State forests and the former 
private forests, acquired by the Government after the abolition of 
zamindari, are under-stocked and require to be rehabilitated. The 
diflBculty in organizing the commercial exploitation of these products 
arises from their erratic distribution. Some products like Ephedra, 
Ratanjot, and Ruth occur at high elevations. Myrobolans are 
usually dispersed over extensive areas rendering the cost of collection 
prohibitive. Herbs suffer from the ^ame handicap. 

(ii) Customary forest rights and concessions granted to the 
tribals and forest people for free grazing of their cattle in the forests 
and removing timber, fuel and manure and minor forests produce 
have been very liberally exercised by them for a long time and this 
has led to the reduction of forest yield. Further, in the unreserved 
forests and the forests managed by the Revenue Department, culti- 
vation has long been permitted and this has heavily encroached upon 
the forest land. 

riii) The utilisation of forest trees for fuel and charcoal is a 
wasteiul method and leaves much to be desired. 

(iv) The large animal population reduces the possibility of 
efficient forest management, preservation and expansion through 
afforestation. 

(v) Some of the forests (about 43 per cent ) have not yet been 
opened up suflSciently and, therefore, only j^the most valuable trees 
can be extracted economically, others go to waste. Besides very 
few types in Indian forests are gregarious to enable their economical 
exploitation, 

(vi) An appreciable proportion of trees are malformed or 
consist of species which are slow growing and poor yielders. 

(vii) Antiquated transport and lack of proper bridle paths- 
rope ways and the road system in the forest areas are other bottle- 
necks in the full utilization of resources. 

(viii) The methods of fellings, fashioning and slow means of 
transportation entail much wastage and the costs are also high. 

(ix) Large quantities of inferior woods which could be put to 
economic use through seasoning and preservation treatment remain 
only partially utilised. 

(x) There are no commercial forests and most of the forests 
are meant for protective purposes. Reserved forests represent 48 
per cent: Protected forests 32 per cent and unclassified forests 20 
per cent. Protected and unclassified forests are forests in name 
only. 
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(xi) The yield from ferests is low because static conservancy 
(or natural growth of forests) is even now practised. TTiis had its 
importance when scientific management had just begun. But now it 
is not suitable. 

(xii) There ate over one million hectares of over-aged 
inaccessible forests in H.P. and U.P. in remote areas which are 
deteriorating and await immediate exploitation. The stands in these 
forest areas are good and valuable, they need good management 
practices. 

(xiii) Many species of wood possess such defects as excessive 
harpness, heaviness, twisted grains, brittleness, presence of oils or 
abrasive materials, poor seasoning ability and impregnation qualities 
which have rendered them economically useless. 

(xiv) Lastly, inad^uate protection against fire, plant diseases, 
insects, lack of complete information regarding timber supplies and 
other forest resources, inadequate research facilities and insufficiency 
of trained personnel are other factors which militate against full 
production. 

The obvious requirement, therefore, is to undertake silvicultural 
operations on a much wider scale. Increased output can be obtain- 
ed from year to year through: (i) adoption of intensive development 
schemes including the planting of quick growing, suitable and high 
yielding species-indigenous or exotic in compact blocks in suitable 
locations ; (ii) selection of high yield areas ; (iii) introduction of 
improved techniques of logging, and extraction ; (iv) development of 
forest communications for opening the hitherto inaccessible forests ; 
(v) increased use of preservation and seasoning processes by estab- 
lishing preservation plant and seasoning kilns in the heart of the 
forest area ; fvi) the linking of forest programme with the 
schemes of industrial development ; (vii) protecting forests from 
depicting forces like forest fires, adopting quarantine measures, air 
dusting and spraying, and (viii) undertaking a reliable inventory of 
forest res®urces, their extent, location, volume, composition, stand- 
ing w®®d volume, rate of growth and the quantities of various 
products, the cost at which these could be procured by industries, 
statistics ®f removal, employment opportunities, trade prospects a* id 
consumption ®f forest products. 

Forest MaBagement Planning 

Forests are a renewable resource. Forest management and 
development planning should aim at utilising the available forest 
resources and simultaneously regenerating the forest of the species 
similar to the existing ones or quicker grown, more valuable and 
suitable foe a particular site. An objective of forest management 
is to ensure at least sustained and generally increasing yields of 
forest products in perpetuity, for this it is necessary to safeguard 
that the site quality of any particular forest does not deteriorate. 
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The other objective is the maximisation of benefits in order to ensure 
physical protection and simultaneously to produce the most needed 
species. 


NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 

During the early years of the British rule, when conditions 
were unsettled, reckless destruction of forests went on unchecked. 
The East India Co. was more interested in immediate gains than in 
longterm benefits to the country. With the transfer of authority in 
1857 from the East India Co. to the British Crown, however, there 
was a welcome change of emphasis from immediate gains to long- 
term benefits. The rapidly shrinking supplies of timber and fire- 
wood and the extensive soil erosion which followed deforestation 
compelled the Government to pay some attention to the urgent need 
for the preservation of forest wealth. Therefore, a forest policy had 
to be evolved. The first Inspector General of Forests was appointed 
in 1863 and in 1894 a Resolution on forest policy was issued. This 
Resolution said that ; (i) forests should be managed to promote 
general well being of the country ; Tii) they should be maintained 
for the preservation of climatic and physical conditions of the 
country, and (iii) to supply and fulfil the needs of the people for fuel 
and industries. This policy related to state forests in British provi- 
nces and forests were divided into ; (a) forests, the preservation of 
which was essential on climatic or physical grounds; (b) forests that 
afforded a supply of valuable timber for commercial purposes; (c) 
minor forests ; and (d) pasture lands. 

Under the Indian Forest Act of 1927, three categories of forests 
were recognised : Reserved forests (the most strictly controlled), 
Protected forests (less strictly controlled), and Unclassed forests 
(which include ‘village forests’ or land classed as ‘culturable waste’). 

Since the first systematic Forest Policy was declared, changes 
of far-reaching importance had taken place in the economic field. 
Most important of these were : — 

(i) A substantial increase in human and bo\ ine population 
which led to a heavier pressure on forest demanding more land for 
agriculture and pastures. 

(ii) A heavy dependence on forest resources during the two 
world wars which led to rapid depletion of these resources. 

(iii) Independent India launched reconstruction schemes such 
as the river valley projects, agiicultural colonization schemes, 
development of forest based industries, and the laying down of new 
railway lines - all leaned very heavily on the forest products, and 
lastly, 

(iv) Forest began to be regarded as the foster mother and 
not as the hand-maid of agriculture. 
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New Forest Policy of 1952 

After Independence, in recognition of the importance of forests 
in the national economy, and to ensure the best possible land use 
and land management in the country so that there could be a 
balanced development of forest and agriculture and the needs of the 
industries and transport could be easily met, a new Forest Policy was 
enunciated on May 12, 1952. The main principles on which it is 
based ared 

(1) That a system of balanced and complementary land use is 
evolved under which each type of land is used according to its land 
use capability so that it could produce more and deteriorate least. 

(2) That it satisfies the need for checking: (i) denudation on 
mountainous regions on vrhich depends the perennial water supply 
of the river systems whose basins constitute the fertile core of the 
country: (ii) the erosion progressing apace along the treeless banks 
of the great rivers (leading to ravine formations and vast stretches 
of undulating waste lands depriving the adjoining fields of their 
fertility); and (iii) the invasion of sea sands on coastal tracts, and 
the shifting of sand dunes (more particularly in the Rajasthan 
desert). 

(3) That the tree lands should be established wherever 
possible, for improving the physical and climatic conditions and for 
promoting the general well-being of the people. 

(4) That progressively inoijeasing supplies of fodder (for 
grazing), timber (for agricultural implements) and firewood (for 
releasing the cow dung for use as manure) should be ensured to the 
cultivators. 

(5) That the forests should be maintained on the principle of 
progressively increasing and eventually the highest sustained yield 
to meet the requirements of defence, communications and industry. 

(6) That the ma.ximuin annual revenue should be realized (in 
perpetuity) to fulfil the above needs. 

Main Features of the Policy 

The 1952 Forest Policy opposed the indiscriminate extension of 
agric ulture by the extension of the forest area, as this not only 
deprhes the local population of wood, grass, etc., but also deprives 
the land of its natural defences against dust storms, hot winds and 
erosion. It emphasized the need for affording protection to wild 
life by its proper management for scientific study and for recreational 
purposes through provision of actuaries at appropriate places. It 
emphasized that the notion widely entertained— that forestry has no 

1. Oovernment of India, Ministry of Food and Agricuitnn-. Eesolution 
No. 13-1-52 F of 12 May, 1952. 
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intrinsic right to land but noiay be permitted on sufferance on residual 
land not required for any pui^ose— has to be combatted. It further 
said that it should be the duty of the forester to awaken the interest 
of the people in the development, extension and establishment of 
tree lands wherever possible and to make them tree-minded. 

The Policy laid stress on : (i) weaning the primitive people, by 
pjersuasion, of the baneful practice of shifting cultivation ; (ii) increa- 
sing the efficiency of forest administration having adequate forest 
laws ; (iii) providing adequate facilities for the management of forest 
and for conducting research in forestry and forest product, utiliza- 
tion ; (iv) controlling grazing in the forests ; and (v) the needs for 
promoting the welfare of the people. 

In order to make up the deficiency of forest resources in the 
country, the policy laid down that the average proportion of the 
forest should be raised to 33.3 per cent from the present area of 20 
per ceht, i. e., at least one-third of the area should be under forests 
with regional differences. For insurance against erosion, floods and 
denudations in the Himalaya, the Deccan plateau and other moun- 
tainous regions, 60 per cent of the areas in these parts should be 
under forest ; while in the plains this proportion should be 20 
per cent. 

For meeting the deficiencies for fuel wood, it was suggested 
that tree lands should be extended on river banks and other conve- 
nient places unsuitable for cultivation. 

In view of the above approach, forests were clasi filed into pro- 
tective forests, national forests, village forests, and tree lands.’ 

The National Commission on Agriculture has observed that 
*‘thc National Policy should rest on two pivotal points, viz., to meet 
ffie requirements of goods, (i. c. industrial wood for forest based 
industries, defence, communications and other public purchases and 
sm^l timber, fuel wood and fodder for the rural community) and to 
satisfy the present and future demands for protective and recreative 
functions of the forests. All the requirements, must be met in full and 


1. protective Forests are those which are preserved for physical and 
climatic reasons. These have been needed for recondiuoning the 
mountainous regions, river valleys and coastal lands. 

National forests arc those which are maintained and managed to meet the 
needs of defence, communication usdustry and other general purpostjs 
of pubhc importance ; and developed Wk attaining national self-sufR- 
ciency in timber supplies. 

yUlage forests uic those which ate nuunlaincJ to provide firewood to the 
villagers and to yield small timber for agricuhural implements and 
other forest produce for local requirements and to provide grazing to 
the village cattle. 

Tree lands are those areas which are outside the scope of the ordinary 
forest management and arc essential for the amelioration of the physi- 
cal conditions of the country. 
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self-sufficiency achieved as early as possible. The policy should 
clearly indicate the inter-relationship of forest economy with rural 
and tribal economy. The factors to be considered are ; (a) employ- 
ment : (b) right of the user : and (i) involvement of the local 
people.”’ 

1-OREST DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

For soil and water conservation and satisfaction of the presenw 
and prospective demand of the people for fuel wood and of the int- 
dustries for industrial woods and other raw materials forest deviFp- 
ment has been regarded as a sine qua non for the economic proelress 
of the country. With this aim in view, the improvement ofg the 
existing forests received attention in the Five-Year Plans. “The 
first two Plans put considerable emphasis on their consolidation, 
improvement of degraded forests, establishment of economic planta- 
tions of fast growing trees and improvement of communications The 
scheme for demarcation of ex-private forests and preparatio.n of 
maps (of over 18,000 sq. miles), were taken up. Inferior varieties of 
timber were better utilized by seasoning and preservation processes. 
Improvements were made in modern logging techniciues, especially 
in the mountainous forests of Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir. Forest roads were built up (about 

9.000 miles). New planMtions of match wood (extending over an 
area of about 55,000 acres) and industrial wood (over an area of 

330.000 acres) were undertaken. Modern system of intensive forest 
management wer adopted. Schemes undertaken by the Central 
Government related to forest research, forest education and preserva- 
tion of the wild life. There are now about 80 sanctuaries covering 
an area of 1 5,000 sq. km. A surt( of Rs. 8.5 crorcs was spent during 
the First Plan and Rs. 21.2 cnires was spent during the Second Plan, 
the percentage of the Plan outlay on forests being 0.49 and 0.50 
respectively.”’ 

Vana Mahotsava was inaugurated in 1950 to create an enthu- 
siasm in the popular mind for the preservation of forests and plant 
ing of new trees, as/“trees mean water, water means bread and bread 
is life”. It was also hoped that it would create tree-consciousness 
among the people. The planting of trees during V anmahotwva was 
to serve the following purposes : 

(i) To provide fuel and thus release cowdung for use as 
manure. 

(ii) To increase production of fruits and add to the potential 
food resources of the country ; 

(iii) To help creation of shelter-belts around agricultural fields, 
to increase their productivity ; 


1. Ptaniiing Cotnmissioii, Government of India, Thin/ Ftve Year Plan, 
New Delhi, 1961, p. 363-3(56. 
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(iv) To provide fodder leaves for cattle to relieve inteasity of 
grazing over reserved forests ; 

(v) To provide shade and ornamental trees for the landscape. 

(vi) To provide small poles and timber for agricultural imple- 
ments, house construction and fencing ; 

(vii) To help conservation of soil and further deterioration of 
soil fertility ; 

(viii) To inculcate tree-consciousness and Jove of trees amongst 
the people ; and 

(ix) To popularising tlie piantinu and tending of trees in farms, 
villages, municipal and public lands for their aesthetic, economic and 
protective needs. 

But the programme did not generate the enthusiasm and tree- 
consciousness amongst the people that it was intended to. On the 
contrary, a situation has developed in which it is being looked upon 
as a mere annual ritual observed mainly by the Government without 
any regard to the prevailing conditions, such as the onset of monsoon 
and proper after-care. 

The Third Plan emphasized the protective as well as the produ- 
tive role of forests in the Indian economy and suggested a long term 
objective that a third of the land area should be under forests. It 
laid emphasis on the measures to meet long term needs of the coun- 
try for timber and other forest products. The immediate objective 
was to increase the output from forests through intensive manage- 
ment and improved methods of timber extraction to develop forests 
communications and to bring about better utilization of forest 
products through the increased use of preservation and seasoning 
process. Out of a provision of Rs. 51 .4 crores, the actual expendi- 
ture incurred during 1961-66 was about Rs. 45.9 crorcs. As a 
result of t!ie merger of princely States and abolition of the expro- 
prietory rights, large tiacts of degraded forests situated in the 
erstwhile States and zamindari CsStates came under Government 
ccntrol,^ ^‘There was a considerable shortfall in form forestry sch- 
emes. The target for all-India was 6,39,232 acres, while the achieve- 
ment was 52,120 acres only. Survey and demarcation also laeged 
behind the target. The target was 59,714 sq. miles-f 10,350 miles, 
and the achievement was 49,424 sq. miles+ 18,652 miles. Only 7,699 
miles of roads could be constructed against the target of 10,017 
miles. Rehabilitation of degraded forests did not progress well in 
several States. The targets was 5,15,400 acres while the achievement 
was 5,30,656 acres, ^ During 1961-69, plantation of teak and 
other broad leaved species and of conife -s were raised on an area of 
about 3,94,000 hectares, while an area of about 2,46,000 hectares was 


1. L, C. Sharata and K. B. Lall, Development— In AnalysiSf** 

AlCC Economic Review, Vol. 18, No. 21, May 1967, p. 32. 

2. Fourth Five Year Flan, p. 206. 
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planted with quick growing species. An area of about 30,000 sq. km 
in nine States was covered under a new scheme of pre-investment 
survey of forest resources. With a view to encourage development 
extension of forestry, seeds and saplings were made available to 

1.34.000 hectares.’ During 1966— 69, Rs. 42.1 crores were spent 
on forestry programmes. 

Tlie Fourth Plan envisaged a high increase in the demand for 
various forest products both for industrial and for fuel purposes. 
The consumption for industrial wood alone was expected to increase 
from 11 million cubic metres in 1968-69 to 16 to 17 ra. cu. metres 
by 1973-74. It was provided to increase the supply about 13.5 ra. cu. 
metres by 1973-74. To meet this deficiency three important schemes 
were undertaken, viz., (i) plantation of quick growing species 5.6 
lakh hectares, suitable for industries like match, paper, plywood, 
pulp and boards ; (ii) plantation of economic species covering 4.15 
lakh hectares (like teak, semal, sissoo) ; and (iii) plantation to be 
raised under the scheme of rehabilitation of degraded forests 
(1.8 lakh hectares . Besides, farm forestry programmes with a 
target of covering 75,000 hectares was also to be undertaken for 
raising the production of fuel wood on all waste lands contiguous to 
the forests and in large block of 50 acres and above. About 15,000 
kms. of forest roads was to be constructed with a view to increase the 
extraction of the forest produce. Provision was also to be made for 
the training of forest officers. The Fourth Plan made a provision of 
Rs. 94.9 crores. During the Fourth Plan, in the sector of forestry 
three main objectives were to be achieved ; (a) to increase the produc- 
tivity of forests, (b) to link up forests development with various fore- 
st-based industries; and (c) to develop forests as a support to rural 
economy. Intensive exploitation and rational utilization of existing 
forest resources was aimed at. In areas which were already being 
exploited improved methods of working including reduction of 
waste, was to be introduced; and the consolidation and scientific 
management of hitherto unorganised forest and protection against 
unregulated cutting, grazing and fire was to be undertaken. Pre-in- 
vestment survey of forest resources was to be extended to 75,000 sq. 
km. of forest areas. 

“During the Fourth Plan, quick-growing species were planted 
on 2.51 lakh hectares as against the target of 2.87 lakh hectares. In 
this respect the succession has been rather limited. The economic 
plantations for industrial and commercial uses was raised on 2.89 
lakh hectares, against the target of 3.39 lakh hectares, and farm 
forestry-cum-firewood plantation exceeded by 5,000 hectares (from 

75.000 to 80,000 hectares). Central programme of pre-investment 
survey of first resources was spread over 75,000 sq. kms. of forest 
area. Rs. 0.90 crore was spent over the forest research pro- 
grammes.”* 
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The primary objective of the Draft Fifth Plan is : (i) To initiate 
measures for increasing production of industrial wood and other 
forest products by a change over from conservation oriented forestry 
to a dynamic programme of production forest^, aiming at clear- 
felling and creating large man-made forests with the help of insti- 
tutional financing. The produce from clear felled areas is to be used 
in wood-based industries by locating additional units wherever re- 
quired ; (ii) To develop farm forestry and' improvements of degraded 
forests to increase the fuel and timber supply in the rural areas, 
0ii) .To assess the present Rowing stocks, increments and potential 
increments by forest divisions, natural regions and timber states, 
along with a proper information system on the forest working plans 
and working schemes.' 

These objectives are based upon the National Commission on 
Agriculture’s recommendation. According to it, ‘-There should be 
a change-over from the present system of conservation oriented 
forestry (which is limited to market demand and suffers from inade- 
quate funds for raising plantations) to a more dynamic programme of 
production forestry. Considering the advantages of an aggressive 
man-made forestry programme® we feel that future production 
programme should concentrate on clear felling of valuable mixed 
forests, mixed quality forests and inaccessible hard wood forests and 
planting with suitable fast growing species yielding higher return per 
unit area. The resulting produce from clear-felled areas should be 
utilised in wood based industries by locating additional units where- 
ver required.”® 

The Fourth Plan had estimated that the consumption of 
industrial wood in 1968-69 would be 1 1 million m®; and the demand 
by 1973-74 at that time was projected to 16 to 17 million m®, out of 
which 13.5 million m® would be available for consumption. It is now 
estimated that there was a total consumption of 16 million m® in 
1970. The National Commission on Agriculture has estimated that 
India’s industrial forestry production programme must be geared to 

1. Ibid, 

2. The advantages envisaged are : 

(1) Immediate increase in timber and puipwood availability for meet- 
ing the present demand. 

(2) Creating incentive for increasing installed capacity of industries 
consuming forest produce thereby creating additional employment 
in secondary and tertiary sectors. 

(. ) Planning future production of puipwood according to market prefe- 
rences, both internal and international, and reduction of wasteful 
growth. 

'4) Built in soil conservation programme. 

(5) Large scale additional employment opportunities in both skilled and 
unskilled categories in the primary sector. 

(6; Increased and planned recreational facilities— N. C. A., hterim 
Report ou Production Forestry-Man-Made Forests, 1972, pp. 26-27. 

3. Ibid., p. 27. 

F.— 6 
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increase production from the present level of 8.92 million to 
25.55 million m® by 1980 and 41 million m® by 1990. Of the present 
production of 8.92 million m®, the hardwood production is about 

7.63 million m® and conifers 1.29 million m® Of the total 

consumption of 203 million m® of fuel only 13 million m* is said to 

come from the forests Bulk of fuel wood comes from treelands 

but in actual fact this may also include substantial pilferage from 

the forests The requirements for 1980 and 1990 indicate that a 

substantial quantity of raw material is to be produced from India’s 
forests. India will have to produce about 4.95 million m® of conifers 
by 1980 ; and an additional 4.10 million m* by 1990. During these 
20 years, about 1 2.98 million m® and 1 1 .04 million m® of hardwood 
respectively. Tins future supply will come from the coniferous 
forests of Northern Himalaya by infra-structure development and by 
clear felling of presently inaccessible hardwood forests, mixed forests 
of low economic value and valuable forest stands capable of signi- 
ficantly increased production from unit areas.' 

Tot al Industrial Requi rement of Woods by 1980 and 1990* 

By 1980 Bv 1990 

{In 000 w®) {In 000m®) 

Conifers Broad Total Conifers Broad Total 
leaved leaved 


Pulpwood 

1,555 

3,478 

5033 

4,461 

8,271 

12,737 

Savvn wood & Sice- 







pers 

1.816 

10,836 

12,652 

2,395 

14,605 

17,010 

Panel Products 

189 

755 

944 

281 

1,126 

1,407 

Round Wood 

1.482 

5,542 

6,927 

1,887 

7,549 

9,436 

Total Industrial 

Wood (ex: Bamboo) 4,945 

20,61 1 

25,556 

9,024 31,551 

40,575 


According to the Commission an additional investment of Rs. 
242 crores will be required for clear-felling and plantations and Rs. 
875 crores for news print and printing and writing paper plantations 
by 1980. By 1990, the investment will rise to Rs. 306 crores and 
Rs. 1 187 crores respectively. 

Important physical targets in the forestry section envisaged for 
the Fifth Plan are : 

(1) Plantations over 11.1 lakh hectares will be raised. This inc- 
ludes plantations of quick growing species, and other species of 
commercial and industrial importance. The economic plantation 
would consist of species like teak sal, chii, deodar, fir, spruce, semal 
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and other match wood, plywood species, khair, sissoo, bamboo, etc. 
7.6 lakh hectares of such plantations will be raised, (ii) Plantations of 
quick growing species mainly eucalyptus hybrid will be raised over an 
area of 3.50 lakh hectares. Deficiencies of fuelwood would be met by 
raising mixed plantations on waste lands, community lands and in 
Government forests. Such plantation would be raised on LO la^ 
hectares, (iii). In areas deficient in forests (as in North Indian plains 
and other intensively cultivated places) plantations in the lands 
along with the roads, canal sides, railway tracts, 'and flood embank- 
ments will be developed to supply timber and fuel wood. Such work 
will be taken along a length of 32,000 km. (iv) Farmers will be 
encouraged to raise large number of plants supplied to them , in the 
Gangetic valley and the costal plains-to the extent of 80,000 hectares. 
Forest surveys will cover all the reserved forests at least 50% 
of the protected forests. Pre-Investment Survey will be converted 
into a national forest survey. This programme will include 
computation of forest growing stocks, increments and potential 
increments in different forest tracts, divisions, natural regions 
including evaluation, co-ordination and monitoring of forest develop- 
ment programmes Besides in Jabalpur and Gauhati additional 

research centres will be set up. Roads will be improved and 
extended in selected areas. State Forest Departments will be suitably 
strengthened.’ 


Fifth Plan Targets for Forestry Development^ 



Item 

Unit 

Base Level 
1973-74 

Targets 

1978-79 

1. 

Production of Industrial 
wood 

million 

9.4 

12.3 

2. 

Plantation of quick 
growing species 

OOOha 

510 

860 

3. 

Eco Plantations of Indust- 
rial and Commercial uses 

000 ha 

850 

1,610 

4. 

Farm forestry 


80 

160 

5. 

Mixed Plantations 


140 

240 

6. 

Plantation on lands along 
roads, canals, etc. 

000 km 

Not known 

32 

7. 

Communication 


45 

60 


Outlay 

Rs. crores 

93 

206 


The following table shows the proportion of investment in 
plantation in successive Plans ;® 


1. Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, 1974-79, Vol 11, pp. 39-40. 

2. Ibid., p. 39. 

3. Central Forestry Commission, Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Total Total Investment Total Investment 
Investment Investment in man-made area on Planta- 
Pian on forestry in man plantations under tions per 
Period sector (Rs. made as % of total man-made hectare 
crores) plantations Investment forests (Rs.) 

(Rs. crores) (hectares) 


1951-56 

8.5 

1.4 

16 

50,023 

280 

1956-61 

21.2 

6.8 

32 

217,397 

313 

1961-66 

45.9 

15.0 

32 

324,860 

462 

1966-69 

40.1 

18.4 

45 

319,301 

576 

1969-74 

94.9 

38.0 

41 

520,040 

624 


It would be interesting to note that the money allotted for for- 
estry development has been very meagre. It was 0.4 per cent of the 
total Plan outlay in 1951-56, 0.5 per cent in 1956-61, 0.5 per cent in 
1961-66 ; 0.6 pi. r cent in 1966-69 and 0.6 per cent it 1969-74. As 
against these percentages, agricultural production programmes too 
received meagre amount. It was 10.1 per cent; 5.5 per cent ; 7.9 
per cent, 14.2 per cent ; and 14.7 per cent respectively. 

During the fifth Plan, Rs 206 crores were provided for forestry 
development. The main thrust of developing during the Draft Five 
Year Plan (1978-83) will be on the accelerating production forestry, 
substantialj enlarging social forestry and linking forestry develop- 
ment with the economy of the people living in and around forest 
areas.^ For this purpose Rs. 450 crores have been provided. 

SOCIAL FORESTRY 

In the past, farm forestry (i. e. the practice of forestry m all its 
aspects on farms or village lands, generally integrated with other 
farm operation) was adopted with a view to creating new wood 
resources and replacement of wood harvests in farm lands. But now 
it is being increasingly realised that there are many other needs of 
the rural people, which need be satisfied, such as provision of graz- 
ing, .supply of grasses and fodder, thorns for fencing, protection of 
agricultural lands against wind. Then there is also the need 
for recreation for urban people. Therefore, the social forestry tries 
to satisfy these social demands, which farm forestry (or extension 
forestry) is inadequate to meet. 

The objectives of social forestry, therefore, are* 

(i) Fuelwood supply to the rural areas and replacement of 
cow-dung ; 


1. Draft Fire Fear Plan, (1978-83), 1978, p. 149. 

2. National Commission on Agriculture, Interim Report on Social Forest- 
ry 1973, p. 12. 
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(ii) Small timber supply; 

(iii) Fodder supply ; 

(iv) Protection of agricultural fields against wind ; and 

(v) Recreational needs. 

All these are basic and economic needs of the community, 
aimed at bettering the conditions of living. 

Social forestry, therefore, is concerned with farm forestry, 
extension forestry, reforestation in degraded forest and recreation 
forestry. 

(a) Farm forestry i.e., raising rows of trees on bund or boundaries 
of fields and the individual trees in private agricultural lands, with a 
view to (i) supplement production of fuelwood and small timber to 
meet increasing requirements ; (ii) release cowdung for use as 
manure ; (iii) increase production of leaf fodders and (iv) create a 
diverse ecosystem by having trees interspersed with cultivation. Casu- 
arina, khejri (Prosopis Cineraria) ber (zizyphus) segwa‘ (drumstick) 
babul {Acacia arabica) sissoo (Dalbergia sisso), and Pongamia 
Pinnata may be grown in dry and arid areas and in certain coastal 
areas where sandy soil occurs. These will serve as wind-breaks. 
Farm forestry should be so organised that a substantial programme 
of planting trees is taken up by the farmers themselves. Tree species 
may be chosen with care taking into account the acceptability of 
the farmers. The agency entrusted witli the implementation of this 
programme should also look after the marketing of the produce, 
mature, to the best advantage of the farmers. According to N.C.A. 
a pilot scheme for development of farm forestry should be taken up 
in 100 selected districts in the central sector, out of these lOO districts 
60 should be in areas with advanced agriculture where fuel and tim- 
ber are scarce, and 40 should be in the dry and arid zones.’ 

(b) Extension Forestry, is concerned with : (a) mixed forestry 
comprising raising of grass and leaf fodder, fruit trees, and fuelwood 
trees in suitable waste lands, Panchayat lands and village commons, 
(b) In drought-prone area permanent vegetation may be raised so 
that the water regime could be improved, climate, excesses could be 
moderated, and local people could be made more dependent on fore- 
stry than on agriculture, (c) Mixed plantation would yield benefit 
in the form of grass and easily marketable fruits like ber, cashew, 
segwa within 4 to 5 years. Mixed forestry on waste lands should 
cover an area of 1 lakh hectares. 

(c) Shelter Belts i.e., planting of wind breaks in arid areas 
where tree growth is sparse to prevent serious loss of top soil through 
checking soil erosion. Agricultural crops and orchards may be raised 
for providing extensive and long barrier of trees and tall grasses in 
the form of shelter belts. These shelter-belts may also provide fuel- 


1. Ibid., pp. 19.33. 
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wood and stnali timber for the people in the neighbourhood. Such 
shcUer*bchs may be raided on 1 lakh hectares of land distributed in 
Haryana, Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
M. P., and Maharashtra. 

These will hold up the movement of shifting sand and thus save 
the agricultural fields as well as the roads and railway tracks from 
damage by moving sand dunes. Experiments carried out in USSR 
and USA indicate that crop yields can be increased by about 150 
per cent and the fodder increase may be as high as 300 to 400 per 
cent.’ 

The Central Arid Zone Research Institute has advised that in 
the arid zones with wind velocity not exceeding 20 km. per hour, a 
typical belt may consist of 3 to 5 rows and in some areas even 7 rows 
planted at a distance of 4 x 4 metres. 

(d) Planting on lands on sides of roads, canal banks and railway 
iin^, with a view to getting fuelwood and smaller timber for the 
population. Afforestation in these areas should be taken up by the 
Forest Departments. The N.C.A. suggests a 10 to 15 years’ pro- 
gramme for covering these strips. Annually about 8000 km. may be 
planted with an average of 6 rows, one row of shade trees and two 
rows of fuelwood trees on either side.® 

(e) Reafforestation in Degraded Forests, should be undertaken 
to aclueve these objectives ; (i) to grow short rotation fuel and 
timber species for meeting the increasing fuelwood and small timber 
r^uirements ; rii) to organise fuelwood supplies at reasonable rates; 

(iii) to tie up degraded forest areas with the nearby rural and semi- 
urban centres for their requirements of fuel and small timber ; 

(iv) to provide- employment to rural people through forest practices 
and, where feasible, through agri-silviculture (as is being done in 
Kerala and U. P.) (v) to rehabilitate the degraded forests in the pro- 
cess. Such reafforestation should be taken up on at least 3 lakh hec- 
tares of degraded forests.® 

(f) Recreation Forestry, which is concerned with providing of 
small blocks of forests close to urban areas, for recreation of the 
urbanites or tree groves created for picnic comers. “Near Bangalore 
at Bannerghato a National Park has been established to preserve 
both the wild fauna and the tree growth on an area of about 100 sq. 
Km, Within this complex, safari parks with separate large enclo- 
sures for lions, tigers, baboons have been carved out covering a total 
area of 14 sq. km. The picnic corner covers an area of about 12 
hectares.* 


1. /6W., pp. 32-33. 

2. IM., p. 36. 

3. /6W., pp. 39-40. 

4. /W4., 41-42. 
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Recommeodation of the National Commission on Forestry Development 

The National Commission on Labour has suggested that : 

(i) Forests must have an adequate share of land and difores- 
tation should not be permitted without the approval of the 
state government. 

(ii) All forests, under management of other departments of the 
Government, should be transferred forthwith to the 
Forest Department. 

(iii) Private forests should also be regulated and controlled. 

(iv) Bearing in mind the future demand on the forests, all 
forest lands should be functionally classified into : protec- 
tion forests ; production forests ; and social forests. 

“Protective influence of the forests, specially on hill slopes, 
watershed of rivers, sea forests and other localities, vulner- 
able to erosion and degradation, should be developed by 
suitably managing existing forests and providing for their 
rehabiltation and improvement. 

“Production forests must be managed to meet the needs of the 
existing and projected industries and for well established 
uses. Growing of plantation crops in suitable localities 
on forest lands should be undertaken. 

“The social function of forests should meet these needs of the 
community for agricultural timber and fuel-wood ; grazing 
and grass ; and recreation. 

(v) Steps should be taken to provide employment to local 
people specially the socially backwards and unemployed 
and under employed agricultural labour. 

(vi) The National Forest Policy should be revised to take into 
account the above and also other related needs, like con- 
trolled grazing, regulation of shifting cultivation, welfare of 
tribals, protection of wild life and plants, forest research 
and education, extension and publicity, legislation on 
forestry and strengthening of forest administration at all 
levels.”' 

Conclusion 

Forest area is very disproportionately distributed in the country 
and even this much is not fully exploited. This necessitates the 
increasing of forest area in the country and more intensive develop- 
ment of areas which are lacking in forest wealth. It is essential 
that a sustained increase in produption should be secured from year 
to year through intensive development schemes such as the selection 
of high yield areas, planting of quick growing species, introduction 
of improved logging and processing techniques, development of 

1. Abridged Repori, 1976, p 428. 
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communications and the linking of forest development with specific 
schemes of industrial development. To meet the acute shortage of 
industrial woods, intensification of pioduction, development of forest 
areas in the hills, improved utilisation of low grade timbers, economy 
in fuel wood consumption and systematic surveys of forest resources 
in relation to industries should be undertaken in right earnest. 
Forest should also be reorganised with the deliberate object of 
establishing and developing of highly profitable industries in the 
country. Neglect of forest resources will mean poor standard of 
living, poverty and backwardness of our industiies, and India cannot 
afford to neglect this green gold. 

Appendix 1 

State-wise Forests Area Lost For Various Purposes During 
the Period 1951-52 To 1972-73 




Forest area lost on account of 


Statcs/U. Ts. 

Total 

River Agricul- 

Construc- 

Establish- 

Miscella- 

forest 

valley 

turai 

tion of 

ment of 

neous pur- 

area 

projects 

purposes 

roads etc. 

industries 

poses 

STATES 

1. Andhra Pradesh 163.6 

21,9 

120.8 


8.2 

6.7 

2. Assam 

66.6 

19.7 

14,2 

6.6 

0.9 

25 2 

3. Bihar 

62.6 

1.3 

48.3 

1,1 

11.1 

0.8 

4. Gujarat 

173.0 

34.7 

20.5 

0.3 

1,0 

116.5 

5. Haryana 

0.1 

— 

— . 

— 

— 


6. Himachal Pradesh 21.1 

7,6 

6.7 

J \ 


5.7 

7. Jammu ik 

Kashmir 

0.8 

O.J 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

8. Karnataka 

149,0 

28.7 

79.5 

i.7 

1.5 

37.6 

9. Kerala 

115.0 

7.8 

94.6 

0.2 

12.1 

0.3 

10, Madhya 

j Pradesh 

1586.4 

69.2 

1453.3 

0.4 

24,8 

38.7 

11, Maharashtra 

184.3 

10.3 

97.1 

32.8 

7.9 

36.2 

12. Manipur 



— 

— 

— 

— 

13, Meghalaya 

--- 



*— 

— 

— 

14. Nagaland 

O.l 


— 

— 

2.0 

0.1 

15. Orissa 

91.4 

32.5 

8.3 

0.8 

24.0 

25.8 

16, Punjab 

0.5 

— 

0.4 

.... 

Neg, 

0.1 

17. Rajasthan 

70.6 

14.5 

31.3 

0,3 

1,3 

23.2 

18, Sikkim 



... 

— 

— 

— 

19, Tamil Nadu 

60.1 

45.1 

2.2 

0.1 

0.^ 

12.4 

20. Tripura 

18.6 

7,4 

10,6 

0.2 

Neg, 

0.4 

21, Uttar Pradesh 

215,5 

93,2 

79.7 

3.4 

19.3 

19.9 

22. West Bengal 

321.8 

1.3 

313.4 

1,9 

2.9 

2.3 

Total state 

3303.1 



51.1 

.4 

*352,1 
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UNION TERRITORIES 


1, A. & N. Island 

10.6 

— 

7.0 

0.0 

Neg. 

3.1 

2. Arunachal 







Pradesh 

40.0 

0.1 

26.3 

0.4 

7.1 

6.1 

3. Dadra & Nagar 







Haveli 

0.5 

. — 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

4 Delhi 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

Neg 

5. Goa, Daman & 







Diu 

21.1 

— 

17.4 

2.7 

— 

J.O 

6. Mizorani 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7, Others 

25.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Totai U. Ts. 97.9 

0.1 

51.3 


7.1 

35.8 

Total All India 3401.0 

401.4 

2432.5 

54.7 

124.5 

387.9 

Percentage of total 100.0 

11.8 

71.5 

1.6 

3.7 

11.4 

Forest area lost 
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Classification of Area Under Forests 



Description 

1971-72 

1973-74 

1974-75 



In lakh Hectares 

1 . 

From point of view of exploitation 




1. Exploitable 

444 

428 

420 


2. Potentially exploitable 

161 

178 

181 


3. Others 

126 

144 

148 


Total 

731 

750 

749 

2. 

By Legal Status : 





1. Reserved 

354 

381 

391 


2. Protected 

247 

242 

239 


3. Unclassified 

110 

127 

119 


Total 

731 

750 

749 

3. 

By Ownership : 





1. State 

680 

713 

717 


2. Corporate bodies 

46 

24 

21 


3. Private individuals 

15 

13 

11 


Total 

731 

750 

749 

4. 

By Composltso!! : 





1 , Coniferous 

10 

42 

47 


2. Non-Coniferous 

72! 

708 

702 


Total 

731 

750 

749 
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Appendix 3 

Consumption of oon-conimercial fuel 
(coai replacement million tons) 


Year 

Dung 

Firewood 

Waste 

Total 

Per centage 
of total 
energy 

1962-63 

16.1 

110.7 

29.6 

156.4 

55 

1963-64 

16.4 

113.3 

28.8 

159.5 


1964-65 

17.2 

117.3 

30.0 

164.5 


1965-66 

17.6 

120.1 

30.2 

167.9 


1966-67 

18.0 

123.0 

30.4 

171.4 


1967-68 

18.5 

124.4 

30.6 

173.5 


1968-69 

18.9 

127.3 

30.8 

177.0 

52 

1969-70 

19.8 

130.1 

31.4 

180.4 


1970-71 

19.8 

132.9 

31.2 

18,3.9 

45 

1980-81 

21.0 

163.0 

46.0 

230.0 

30 


Out-turn of Fuelwood during 1970-71 


States/U.Ts. Fuelwood production 


All India 

12,090 

STATES 


Andhra Pradesh 

739 

Assam (including Mizoram) 

200 

Bihar 

35! 

Gujarat 

249 

Haryana 

47 

Himachal Pradesh 

135 

Jammu & Kashmir 

91 

Karnataka 

194 

Kerala 

850 

Madhya Pradesh 

2,647 

Maharashtra 

1,609 

Manipur 

53 

Meghalaya 

1 

Nagaland 

12 

Orissa 

1,436 

Punjab 

41 

Rajasthan 

228 

Tamil Nadu 

398 

Tripura 

27 

Uttar Pradesh 

2,478 

West Bengal 

197 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

33 
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Arunachal Pradesh 

20 

Delhi 

@ 

Others 

54 

Total U. Ts. 

107 


@ Below 500 cu, metres 

Appendix 4 

Physical target and Achievements in Respect of Selected 
Forestry Schemes 

Plantation Economic Farm Fores - Rehabilitation Commu- 
of quick Plantation try'cum-fiiet t)f degraded nications 

Year growing for wood forest 

species Industrial & plantation 

Commercial 
uses 

(000 hectares) (000 hectares) (OOO hectares) (000 hectares) (000 kms> 


1966-67 


Target 

46.3 

56.4 

23.5 

20.1 

2.18 

Achievement 

49.1 

61.8 

14.5 

30.7 

2.16 

1967-68 

Target 

59.3 

54.5 

10.9 

22.2 

1,27 

Achievement 

60.6 

48.5 

12.7 

28.4 

1.27 

1968-69 

Target 

61.5 

53.8 

14.5 

37.2 

1.69 

Achievement 

59.3 

45.9 

12.4 

29.3 

1.24 

Fourth Plan 

1969-70 

Target 

284.1 

339.3 

74.9 

118.0 

11.05 

1969-70 

Achievements 

46.0 

46.5 

9.8 

26.5 

0.87 

1970-71 

Achievements 

43.3 

50.2 

9.8 

2L0 

1.35 

1971*72 

Achievements 

45.2 

55.1 

10.9 

20.7 

1.73 

1972-73 

Achievements 

51.8 

59.9 

16.0 

22.7 

1.32 

1973-74 

Achievements 

65.7 

76.3 

18.0 

N.A. 

2-73 

1969-74 

Targets 

284.0 

339.3 

74.9 

118.0 

11.0 

Achievements 

232.8 

291,2 

63.0 

127.3 

8.7 

Fifth Plan 
m4.79 

Targets 

350.0 

760.0 

180.0 

Not fixed 

15.0 


(Source : Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1976, p. 221 ; for 1977, p. 226.) 
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Appendix 5 

Outturn and Value of Forest Produce, 1973-74 


Quantity --Thousand cu. meters 
Valuc:^-- Thousand rupees 


State 


Timber 

Fuel-wood 

Total 


Q 

V 

Q 

V 

Q 

V 

Andhra Pradesh 

287 

50,517 

547 

7,1 

834 

57,666 

Assam 

402 

36,460 

105 

191 

507 

36,651 

Bihar 

376 

28,054 

314 

10.228 

690 

38,282 

Gujarat 

136 

54,307 

237 

5,747 

373 

60,054 

H. P. 

459 

85,740 

175 

15,834 

634 

101,574 

\&K 

341 

181,228 

71 

4,262 

412 

] 85.490 

Karnataka 

1,055 

164,867 

1,482 

18,457 

2,537 

183,324 

Kerala 

565 


872 

— 

1,437 

101,974 

M. P. 

1,449 

188,246 

1,779 

27,484 

3,128 

209,730 

Maharashti a 

377 

110,739 

1,913 

45,383 

2,290 

156,122 

Orissa 

1,700 

32,720 

3,503 

5,163 

5,203 

37,883 

Punjab 

50 

6,557 

41 

2.088 

91 

8,645 

Rajasthan 

9 

2,260 

195 

13,884 

204 

16,144 

Tamil Kadu 

31 

39,045 

320 

10,791 

351 

49,836 

U. P. 

1,124 

179,616 

2,564 

11,961 

3,688 

191,577 

W. Bengal 

337 

31,001 

700 

10,769 

1,037 

41,770 

Total India 1973-74 

9.125 1,238126 

15,209 

185,887 

24,334 1,529,535 

' 1972-73 

8,472 

974,970 

13,139 

159,014 

21,611 1,234.652 


{Indian Agnmlture in Briefs 1977, pp, j32-i83). 
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utilization of Land and Cropping Pattern 


Land Resources 

Land resources form the most important natural wealth of the 
country and their proper utilization is a matter of utmost concern to 
its people. The utilization of the land according to its use capability 
ensures that this resource is utilised to the best advantage. Its im- 
proper use leads to wastage and can lead to progressive deterioration 
and loss of productivity of this vital resource. It is the moral 
obligation of the present generation to pass this valuable resource 
on to future generations as nearly unimpaired and over-exploited as 
possible.' 

One of the most significant features of land use in India is the 
large proportion of area suitable for agriculture that already has been 
brought under cultivation. About 11 per cent of the surface area is 
made up of mountain land over 7,000 ft. in elevation, almost all of 
which is too steep or too cold for agriculture. Another 18 per cent 
of the surface is hill land between 1,000 and 7,000 ft. above sea level, 
three quarters of which is too steep to farm. Plateaus of relatively low 
relief, between 1,000 and 3,000 ft., form 28 per cent of all land in 
India, all but a quarter of which is topographically usable. In the 
low lands, less than 1,000 ft. in elevation, which make up 43 per cent 
of the total area in India, only one acre in 20 is unusable because of 
roughness of topography. 

Topographically Usable Area in India (In million hectares)^ 

Total Topographical forms Deduct Topogra- 

Zone Land Moun- Hills Plateaus Plains unusable phically 

Area tains Area usable area 


North 

India 

29.4 

3.2 

1.7 

1.4 

23.1 

5.8 

23.6 

East 

India 

67.8 

5.9 

21.1 

8.3 

32.5 

25.1 

42.7 

South 

India 

43.5 

0.2 

11.3 

11.6 

20.5 

12.5 

31.0 


1. Census of India, 1951, Vol. I Pt. I-A Report, 1952, p. 8. 
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4. 

Central 

India 

74.9 


13.5 

45.5 

16.0 

22.3 

52.7 

5. 

West 

India 

38.7 


8.0 

11.5 

19.3 

12.7 

26.0 

6. 

North 49.6 

West India 

3.9 

3.6 

12.1 

30.0 

23.6 

26.0 

Total India (incl : 

J. & K) 328.9 

33.7 

60.9 

91.0 

141.6 

124.7 

204,1 


{N. B . — 1 . North India comprises U.P. 

2. East India consists of Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Assam, Meghalaya, Tripura, Manipur, Nagaland, 
Mizoram. 


3. South India includes Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Kerala 
and Andhra Pradesh. 

4. Central India refers to Madhya Pradesh. 

5. West India includes Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

6. N.W. India comprises Rajasthan, Punjab, Haryana, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, and Delhi.) 

Classification of Land 


Classification of land is “a process which assigns each body or 
tract of land in an area to its proper class in a system of classes. 
The classes in the systems are defined in terms of the qualities or 
characteristics with which the classification is concerned.”’ In India 
the classification of land has had its roots in agricultural statistics. 
Till 1950, the land in India was broadly classified into five categories: 
(i) Area under forests, (ii) Area not available for cultivation, (iii) un- 
cultivated lands excluding current fallows ; (iv) Area under current 
fallows ; and (v) net area sown. But then it was realised that such 
a classification did not give a clear picture of the actual area under 
different categories of land use required for agricultural planning. 
Hence, a reclassification was adopted from March 1950. Under it, 
land in India is now classified under nine different categories, viz., 
(i) forests, (ii) barren and unculturable lands, (iii) land put to non- 
agricultural uses, (iv) culturable wastes, (v) permanent pastures and 
other grazing lands : (vi) miscellaneous tree crops and groves not 
included in the net area sown ; (vii) current fallows ; (viii) other 
fallows ; and (ix) net area sown. 

The total geographical area of India is 328.88 million hectares, 
but land use statistics are available for 304.1 m. hectares or 93.6 per- 
cent of the total geographical area. The net area sown is 138.3 m. 
hectares (or 44.7 per cent) of which only 25.5 m. hectares or about 


1. National Resources Planning Board, US.\, Land Classification in the 
United States^ 1941, p. 1. 
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8,1 per cent bear crop more than once. 52.8 per cent of the land area 
is under crops and fallow, it means that among large nations of the 
Orient, India is one of the best endowed with agricultural land. 
Wasteland, land under urban or village settlement, and land put to 
other non-agricultural uses comprise 14.3 per cent of the total area ; 
forest land makes up another 22,0 per cent. The remainder 10.9 per- 
cent is made up of village pastures and grazing land, and firewood 
groves, jungle scrub and bamboo, private forests and culturable 
waste.’ 

Classification of Area in India (per cent to the Reporting Area) 


Land Use 

1950. 

51 

■n 

1960- 

61 

1965- 

66 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1974 

75 

1. Geographical 

Area 



328.77 

million hectares — 


II. Reporting 

Area 

284.32 

291.92 

298.46 

305.55 

305.84 

306,22 

306.15 

(1) Forests 

14.2 

17.6 

18.1 

20.2 

21.5 

21.4 

22.0 

(2) Not available 
for cultivation 
(a hb) 

16 7 

16,6 

17.0 

16.2 

14.6 

15,2 

14.3 

(a) Area under non- 
agricultural land 
use 

3.3 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

(b) Barren and unciil- 
turable land 

13.4 

11.8 

12.0 

11.2 

9.2 

9.8 

9.0 

(3) Other Uncultiva- 
ted land excluding 
fallow land 
(axbXc) 

17.4 

13 3 

12.6 

11.7 

11.5 

10.9 

10.0 

(a) Permanent past- 
ures and grazing 
land 

2.3 

3.9 

4.7 

4,9 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

(b) Land under misc. 

Tree crops and 
groves not includea 
in net area sown 7.0 

2.0 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

(c) Culturable waste 

8.1 

7.4 

6.4 

5.5 

5.-7 

5.2 

5.2 

(4) Fallow lands 
(a+b) 

9.9 

8.3 

7.7 

7.3 

6.3 

6.7 

8.1 

(a) Fallow Lands 

Other than current 
fallows 

6.1 

4.3 

3.8 


2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

(b) Current fallows 

3.8 

4.0 

3.9 

4.3 

3.5 

4.0 

5.1 

(5) Net Area Sown 

41.8 

44.2 

44.6 

44.6 

46.1 

45.8 

44.7 


1. Agricultuml Situation in India, Asxgmt, 1974, p. 358 ; Indian AgricuU 
ture in Brief, 1976. pp. 1977-78, p. 198. 
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Statistics of Land use by Regions 


% of the total area Per 


Regions 

Under 

culti- 

vation 

Mea- 

dows 

and 

Pas- 

tures 

Fo- 

rests 

Other 

area* 

capita 
Cultiva- 
ted Area 

Hectares 

Other 

Far East 
(Inch China) 

18 

13 

23 

46 

0.24 

0.61 

Near East 

7 

17 

11 

65 

0.61 

6.07 

Africa 

9 

23 

26 

42 

1.05 

5.02 

Latin Auierica 

5 

18 

48 

29 

0.53 

3.00 

N. America 

11 

13 

34 

42 

1.17 

4.62 

Europe 

31 

16 

30 

23 

0.36 

0.28 

U. S. S. R. 

10 

17 

39 

34 

1.05 

3.64 

Oceania 

3 

33 

6 

38 

2.10 

24.34 

World 

10 

19 

30 

41 

0.49 

1.86 

India 

48 

4 

15 

33 

0.41 

0.24 


♦Refers to unused but potentially productive and built on waste land areas 
and others. 


.Within the total geographical area, it is the arable land area 
which is of particular importance in an agricultural country like 
India. For all the countries of the world 32 per cent of the total geo- 
graphical area falls under this category. The corresponding figure for 
India is larger at 46.2 per cent. In USSR, it is 27.4 per cent ; in 
USA 40.0 per cent ; in Canada 6.4 per cent and in Brazil 16.1 per 
respectively. 

Further, on every hectare of arable land, India has to support 
3 persons . The corresponding figure for the U. K. pid West Ger- 
many is 7 ; for Belgium it is 1 1, for the Netherlands it is 14 and for 
Japan the figure is 17 ; i.e. about six times as large as that of India. 
Thus, while India is highly populated, the arable land available ir. 
relation to the population is much better than in countries like U.K., 
West Germany and Japan.’ 

However, the per capita cultivable land available in India is 
only 0.27 hectares as against 0.90 hectares in U.S.A., 0.92 hectares in 
USSR, 1. 01 hectares in Argentina, 1.95 hectares in Canada and 3.40 
hectares in Australia.® 


1 . Commerce Annual, 1970, p. 1 1. 

2. Agriculture in Brief, 1976, pp. 282-283. 
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There has been a tremendous increase in population with the 
result that not only the total land per capita but also the proportion 
of cultivated land per capita has been steadily shrinking in size. The 
per capita cultivated land went down from 1 .09 acres (0.44 hectares) 
in 1921, to 1.04 acres (0.42 hectares) in 1931, to 0.94 acres (0.34 
hectares) in 1941, to 0.84 acres (0.34 hectares) in 1951, to 0.74 acres 
(0.30 hectares) in 1961 ; and to 0.27 hectares in 1971. With this 
decline in the cultivated land per capita, the share of food and other 
produce of cultivation available to each individual is declining. 

The population density per hectare of gross area sown varies 
considerably from 7.7 in Kerala, 5.7 in W. Bengal, 5 in Tamilnadu 
to 1.8 in M.P., 2.2 in Maharashtra, 2 in Punjab, 4.2 in Bihar, 3.5 in 
U.P, and 1.5 in Rdjasthan, All-India average being 3. The population 
density per hectare of gross arfea sown is higher in about half the 
states than All-India basis. In Gujarat, M. P., Mahpashtra, 
Karnataka, Punjab and Rajasthan the population density is lower 
than All-India average. Andhra Pradesh and Orissa have the same 
density as All-India. 

If the cultivated area per capita is computed the situation 
remains similar. The cultivated area per capita varies from 0.14 
hectares in West Bengal to 0.11 hectares in Kerala, 0.17 hectares in 
Assam, 0.21 hectares in U.P., 0.31 hectares in Orissa, 0.31 hectares 
in Punjab, 0.68 hectares in Rajasthan, 0.41 hectares each in Mahara- 
shtra and Karnataka, 0.19 hectares in Tamilnadu and 0.48 hectares 
in M.P. 

With the increase in population the net area sown has increased, 
during the years 1950-51 to 1974-75 by about 31.9 million hectares 
i.e,, the net cultivated area increased from 138.9 million hectares to 
163.8 million hectares. This increase has been due to increased 
facilities of irrigation, reduction in fallow lands, and improved me- 
thods of cultivation, besides expansion in multiple cropping, use 
of better strains of seed and the reclamation of land for agricultural 
purposes. The following table shows trends in cultivated area : 

Cultivated Area in millions of Hectares^ 


Year 

Gross 

Sown 

area 

Net sown 
area 

Double 

cropped 

area 

1950-51 

131.9 

118.75 

13.2 

1955-56 

147.3 

129.16 

18.1 

1960-61 

152.8 

133.20 

19.6 

1965-66 

155.27 

137.24 

21.11 

1966-67 

157.40 

137.30 

20.10 

1967-68 

163.65 

139.85 

23.80 

1968-69 

159.66 

137.56 

22.10 


1. Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1974. p. 27 ; India, 1977-7S, p. L98. 
F.— 7 
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1969-70 

163.70 

138.70 

25.08 

1970-71 

167.41 

141.16 

26.25 

1971-72 

164.00 

189.36 

24.64 

1972-73 

162.10 

137.6 

24.5 

1973-74 

169.5 

142.7 

26.8 

1974-75 

163.8 

138.3 

25.5 


Cultivated Area. 

Cultivation in India is mostly confined to Tamilnadu, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, W. Bengal, U.P., Punjab, Bihar, Orissa, M.P., Haryana 
and Kerala. About 14.3 per cent of the total cropped area of the 
country is in U.P. The second highest percentage of agricultural 
area is in Maharashtra (12.3 per cent) followed by M.P. (11.9 per 
cent) Rajasthan (9.6 per cent). Andhra Pradesh (8.3 per cent), Bihar 
(7.2 per cent), Karnataka (6.9 per cent), Punjab. (6.5 per cent), 
and Haryana (6.5 per cent), Gujarat (5.3 per cent), Tamilnadu (4.7 
per cent), W. Bengal (4.2 per cent) and Assam (1.8 per cent). The 
percentage of sown area to total land area varies between different 
parts of the country and is mainly determined by physical condition 
of topography, soil and climate. The Indo-Gangetic plain and the 
coastal plains record the highest percentages, from 80 to 90, under 
cultivation. The proportion is substantially low in mountainous 
or arid regions i.e., 10 per cent or even lower. The states of West 
Bengal, Bihar, U.P. and Orissa together account for about 33 percent 
of the net area sown in the country though they form 27 per cent of 
the total land area. The proportion of sown area varies in these states 
between 70 and 89, and may be eveh higher if the hilly and mountai- 
nous sections are included. 

With a rapid increase in population, the total percentage of 
cultivable area to the total reporting area has now reached the phe- 
nomenal figure of 81 per cent in Haryana to 56 per cent in Kerala. 
The respective percentage for other States are; Tamilnadu 47, Gujarat 
51, Orissa 39, Punjab 81, W. Bengal 63, Bihar 49 and U.P. 58. Dr. 
Mukerjee speaking ^out-the conditions in the Ganga valley observes 
that, the densities of' cultivation and population in many districts of 
the Ganga plain are extraordinary forest, meadows, and mars- 

hes all are now invaded by the plough due to ' population increase, 
which also leads to scanty of fodder and grazing ground.”’ 

The proportion of cropped area to the total area in the States 
of peninsular India are much lower than in the plains and vary from 
30 to 50 per cent. In M. P*, Karnataka, Tamilnadu and Andhra 
Pradesh the percentage of cropped land is - 41 , 54, 47 and 43 res- 
pectively. In mountainous area and arid zones the acreage under 
crops is quite low, ranging from 10 to 20 per cent of the land area. 
For example, it is only 1 1 per cent in H. P., 16 per cent in J & K., 
7 percent Meghalaya and Nagaland each, and 8 per cent in 
Manipur. 

I . R. K. Mukerjee, Food Planning for 400 MiUions, 1938, pp. 7-8. 
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The percentage of sown area more than once is greater in these 
States than in most others, ranging from 22 per cent in Bihar to 23 
per cent in W. Bengal and 24 per cent in U.P. and over 42 per cent 
in Punjab, when compared to the average of 1 1 per cent for 
the whole country. The significant fact brought about by the 
size of the total cultivated area is the low percentage of area 
sown more than once. The limiting factor is to be found in the 
deficiency of moisture and insuflScient application of manures and 
fertilisers. 

In North India and major parts of Southern India, main crop 
season is the rainy season when maize, millets, cotton, oilseeds, etc. 
are grown. Where monsoon crop is not taken, rabi crop is raised 
on the fallow land, the principal crops being wheat, rice, millets, 
barley, pulses, etc. 

Double cropping is generally undertaken where water is availa- 
ble either through rains or by irrigation. In the eastern coastal 
regions, double cropping is made possible by the prevalence of suita- 
ble temperature and rainfall from the retreating monsoons. Area 
sown more than once has increased from 13.2 m. hectares in 1950-51 
to 25.5 m. hectares inl974-75, i,e, from 5.2 per cent of the reported 
area to- 8.5. per cent. 

Land not Available for Cultivation 

Of the total geographical. area, 40.2 m. hectares are not availa- 
ble for cultivation. Such areas consist of land put to non-agricul- 
tural uses and barren and unculturable waste. Of this hectrage, 
34.8 per cent consists of the former and 65.2 per cent of the latter 
type of land. 

Trends in Land Not Available for cultivation 


Year 

Area 

(m. hectares) 

Year 

Area 

(m. hectares) 

1950-51 

47.5 

1969-70 

46.1 

1955-56 

48.4 


44.7 

1960-61 

50.7 

1971-72 

46.4 

1965-66 

49.5 

1972-73 

41.8 

1967-68 

37.5 

1973-74 

41.2 

1968-69 

42.2 

1974-75 

40.6 


Land put to non-agricullural uses stands for land occupied by 
buildings, roads, and railways, or under water e.g,, rivers, canals and 
other lands put to u.ses other than agricultural. M.P. has 10 per cent 
of the total land put to non-agricultural uses. The percentages for 
U.P. are 12, Tamilnadu ^ 17, Karnataka 12 and Orissa 13. 
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The barren land covers all barren and uncultivable lands like 
mountains, hills, deserts and hill slopes i.e., all land which cannot be 
brought under cultivation except at a high cost is classed as unculti- 
vable— whether such land lies in isolated blocks or within cultivated 
holdings. Large areas of such land exist in Assam (38 per cent of 
the State), Gujarat (30 per cent), Rajasthan (20 per cent), Orissa 
(18 per cent) and Manipur (64 per cent). But in Kerala, Tamilnadu, 
Karnataka and Maharashtra such areas are small. 

It may be true that whole of this land may not be fit for cul- 
tivation or afforestation, but if trees of different types, suitable for 
different soils, are selected, a large proportion of these lands can be 
put under fuel and fodder trees, and pastures. 

Other Un-cultivated Land 

34.0 million hectares of land in India is returned under the 
heading “other uncultivated land excluding fallow' land.” Of this, 
45.4 per cent (or 17 m. hectares) comprise of culturable waste; 39.7 
percent (or 12.9 in. hectares) of permanent pastures and other 
grazing lands and the rest 14.9 (I'.e., 4.1 m.- hectares') is under mis- 
cellaneous tree crops and groves etc. 


Trends in Other Uncultivated Land (m. hectares) 


Year 

Permanent 
pastures & 
Grazing Land 

Land under 
misc. 

Tree groves 

Culturable 

Waste 

Total 

1950-51 

6.7 

19.9 

22.9 

49.4 

1955-56 

11.5 

5.9 

91.5 

38.9 

1960-61 

14.0 

4.5 

19.2 

37.6 

1965-66 

14.8 

4.0 

17.0 

35.8 

1967-68 

13.8 

3.9 

16.2 

33.9 

1968-69 

13.5 

3.9 

16.1 

33.5 

1969-70 

13.0 

4.5 

15.8 

33.3 

1970-71 

13.0 

4.3 

15.2 

32.5 

1971-72 

13.0 

4.4 

14.8 

33.2 

1972-73 

12.7 

4.6 

17.4 

34.7 

1973-74 

12.8 

4.1 

17.3 

34.2 

1974-75 

12.9 

4.1 

17.0 

31.0 


Culturable Waste land includes all lands available for cultivation 
but not taken up for cultivation or abandoned after a few years for 
one reason or the other. Such land may be fallow for more than 
5 years and may be covered with shrubs and jungles. They may be 
assessed or unassessed and may lie in isolated patches or blocks or 
.within cultivated holdings. Land reserved for pastures are not 
included under this head. 
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Reh, bhur, usar and khola land of U. P. Haryana and Panjab 
and several other tracts are not cultivated due to soil deficiency or 
otherwise. About 25 per cent of the area in Goa, Daman and Diu and 
18 per cent in- Rajasthan are culturable waste. The area ranges 
from 9 per cent ^in Bihar to less than 1 per cent in Kerala, and 
Tripura and negligible in Manipur, Me^laya Nagaland, W. Eengal etc. 

Permanent Pastures and Other Grazing Lands cover all grazing 
lands whether permanent pastures and meadows or not, such as 
village common and grazing lands within forest areas and other 
uncultivated land. About 23 per cent of the area is under perma- 
nent pastures and grazing land in H. P. The proportion varies from 
9 per cent to 5 per cent in Karnataka, M.P, Gujarat, Rajasthan, 
Orissa and Maharashtra. 

Miscelianeous tree crops cover all cultivated land which is not 
included under ‘net area sown’ but is put to some agricultural use. 
Lands under casurina trees, bamboo bushes, thatching grass and 
other groves for fuel come under this category. The proportion of 
land under this category varies from 8 percent in Tripura to negligible 
in Gujarat, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Rajasthan, Haryana, 
Goa, Daman and Diu, U. P, Kerala, Assam, Orissa, and J. & K. 
have 2 to 7 per cent of the area under this category. In other States 
it is less than 2 per cent. 

Thus, it should be noted that under culturable wasteland, 
neither the land for pastures and grazing is included nor that under 
miscellaneous tree crops. Wastelands for purposes of extension ot 
cultivation can be found only from the categories ‘ other uncultivated 
land excluding fallows”— which totals about 34.0 hectares. 

The culturable wastelands if brought under cultivation, can be 
one of the important factors for augmenting the country’s agricul- 
tural production. ■ The chief reasons for leaving such lands unculti- 
vated are : (1) deep rooted grasses and weeds, (2) unhealthy 
tions chiefly due to malarial climate, (3) lack of drainage, (4) low 
fertility of the soil, (5) lack of water supply, (6) salinity and alkalinity 
and (7) damage by wild animals. 

Besides, there exists a vast area which has gone out of cultiva- 
tion due to ravages of soil erosion. Such land exists in the States of 
M. P., Rajasthan and Gujarat on the bank of Chambal, Mahe, Kali 
Sindh, Sabarmati; in the alluvial plains of Northern India ^specially 
in U.P. and the Punjab). In all about 70 m. hectares of land req- 
uires protection of soil conservation measures.’ 

The Wastelands Survey and Reclamation Committee has obser- 
ved that the area of wasteland available for cultivation in blocks of 
100 hectares or more (in the seven important states surveyed by 


1. Rupon on the Study on Wasteland including saline alkali and waU’t- 
logged Lund and their Reclamation Measures, 1963, p. 3. 
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them) is reckoned at nearly 0.8 m hectares. These wastelands com- 
prise of kans-infested wasteland saline and alkal lands water-logged 
land and eroded land. 

Fallow Land 

Such lands account for about 25.6 m. hectares, comprising 9.1 
m. hectares of ‘current fallows’ and the remaining 16.5 ni. hectares 
of ‘fallows other than current fallows’. Current fallows are those 
lands which are not cultivated for one year and are given rest so that 
fertility could be restored. Other fallow lands include those lands 
which are left fallow for 1 to 5 years due to inadequate water supply, 
unfavourable climate, poverty of the cultivator and unremunerative 
nature of farming. Rajasthan and Tamilnadu have over 10 per cent 
of land under this category. It is between 4 to 10 per cent in states 
like A, P, Karnataka, Bihar, M.P, Maharashtra, Gujarat, U. P, West 
Bengal, Orissa, Assam, Haryana, Kerala and H. P. In others it is less 
than 4 per cent. 


Trends in Fallow Lands (m. hectares) 


Year 

1 

Current 

Fallows 

2 

Other 

Fallows 

3 

Total 

4 

1950-51 

10.67 

17.45 

28.12 

1955-56 

11.58 

li.54 

24.12 

1960-61 

11.64 

11,18 

22.82 

1965-66 

13.18 

9.21 

22.39 

1967-68 

11.92 

8.75 

20.67 

1968-69 

14.10 

9.04 

23.14 

1969-70 

12.30 

9.60 

21.90 

1970-71 

10.59 

8.63 

19.22 

1971-72 

12.39' 

9.17 

20.56 

1972-73 

15.2 

9.3 

24.-5 

1973-74 

11.5 

8.8 

20.3 

1974-75 

16.5 

8.8 

25.6 


Fallow lands may be reduced with the introduction of new 
crops, intelligent crop rotations, technical improvement on land and 
use of fertilizers and supply of irrigation facilities. 

Areas DifBcult for Cultivation 

The areas where cultivation of land is difficult arc : 

(a) Eastern Maharashtra and the Madhya Pradesh where 
highlands are generally infertile excepting the black cotton soil areas 
(b) Assam’s unhealthy climate in several districts as well as dense 
forests and mountains restrict cultivation to definite areas ; (c) The 
Hinralaya, where mountainous nature of the land prevents large 
cultivation; (d) Rajasthan, an arid region where in the west due to 
Thar desert and in south due to hilly tract and lack of water supply 
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cultivation is extremely difficult ; (e) Orissa where malaria is highly 
prevalent; (f) Madhya Pradesh, large parts of which are infested 
with kans weed ; and (g) the whole country in the south between 
Western Ghats and the sea-ports from Goa to Cannanore, which 
thou^ rich in commercial crops and enjoy good rainfall, is at 
present backward due to unhealthy climate, prevalence of malaria, 
inadequacy of communication and scarcity of labour. If these condi- 
tions can be improved, Malnad may contribute substantially tow'ards 
raising agricultural production. 

Besides, several million hectares of wasteland, which is either 
suffering from drainage problem, or have dense forests or are infested 
by malaria, exist in lower Bengal, northern strips of U.P. and Bihar 
and parts of Deccan. 

it has been estimated that out of about 5 m. hectares of waste 
land, a third of the area is damaged by water-logging and soil 
salinity ; another third is affected by salinity and alkalinity with 
low sub-soil water table, and the balance of the area is threatened 
by the water-table rising to less than 25 ems from the surface. These 
require reclamation measures. 

There can be no better evidence of the present backwardness 
of agricultural production in India than the fact that 9. 1 m. 
hectares of land is returned as current fallow lands. This class of 
land comprises cropped areas which are kept fallow as a part of the 
normal crop rotation- during the current year. The areas of current 
fallows range from 2 m. hectares each in Andhra to 1 .2 m. hectares in 
Rajasthan and about 1 m. hectares in Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and 
Karnataka. A subsistence type of production naturally involves a 
wastage of productive resources compelling the farmer to grow food 
in all kinds of soil as a mode of living and to attempt to conserve 
fertility of the soil by the practice of fallowing. 

PossibUities of Extension of Cultivated Area 

The total geographical area per capita in India comes to 2.2, 
acres (or 225 cents) as against 30 acres in USSR ; 12 acres in USA, 
6 acres in Indonesia, 5 acres in China and 3 acres in France. Of the 
total per capita area, lots of areas are usable. On the basis of the 
Pearson and Harper’s formula that 95 per cent of the mountains, 
75 per cent of the hills, 25 per cent of the plateaus and 5 per cent 
of the plains are usable, only 1.51 acre per capita is left which can 
be termed as topographically usable. Or, in other words, only 4.3 ; 
37.7 ; 168.6 and 293.7 ra. acres — a total of 504 m. acres (out of 
86.9 acres of mountains, 150.9 m. acres of hills, 224.8 acres of 
platci. js and 349.9 m. acres of plains) of land is topo^aphically 
usal !e. Whole of this land is not fit for agriculture since it includes 
the oandy waste of Rajasthan dry area, Rann of Kutch and similar 
land ir north western and western India (totalling about 45.5 m. 
acres). Excluding this type of area only 1.40 acre per «?apita is left 
which should be considered as topographically usable. Whole of 
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this area cannot be regarded as really arable because a considerable 
portion of it is under village and town sites, roads, and watercourses 
etc. Further, sandy soils are below the minimum degree of agricul- 
tural productivity. After making allowances of all these, only 
0.97 acre per capita is left which can be regarded as arable. 

Possibilities of extension seems to be not very bright. How- 
ever it may be pointed out that the cultivated area is about 46.0 per 
cent of the total geographical area and 72.6 per cent of the maximum 
possible agricultural area. These ratios of cultivated area are lower 
than the corresponding All-India ratios in Assam ; M. P., Orissa, 
Rajasthan, and Himachal Pradesh. But in Punjab, W. Bengal, 
Maharashtra, Bihar and Delhi, the ratio of such area is very great ; 
while U. P., Andhra, Kerala, Tamilnadu and Karnataka stand in 
between where the maximum potentiality is between 20 and 25 per 
cent of the cultural area. This shows that the scope for extension is 
somewhat larger in somes state and narrower in others. No doubt 
large areas in Sundarbans, Tarai, western Rajasthan and major 
parts of the Deccan have large areas of waste land available for 
cultivation but the main diflSculty is that of drainage in some area, 
of dense forests in others and unhealthy climate in yet others, 
besides limitations of irrigation, soil and topography. 

Several million hectares of land is infested by mosquitoes and 
malaria This area can be made agriculturally fit by making it 
malaria-free. The rice growing areas in India are coincident with 
endemic malarial tracts and are uncultivated though fertile. Such 
tracts are : (i) a horizontal strip of the sub-Himalayan tract, Tarai, 
(ii) a vertical strip along the Eastern Ghats enlarging into a wide 
belt at the top merging into Tamilnadu, Orissa, M. P. and Andhra 
Pradesh. 

In all these areas rice cultivation may be very profitable as the 
rainfall is between 75 cms. to 250 cms. per year. Malaria affects man 
but not the soil. Mosquitoes and rice plants are both sub-aquatic. 
One is aquatic fauna and the other is aquatic flora. They grow 
under the same conditions of high temperature, high humidity and 
heavy rainfall. It is possible to control mosquitoes and suppress 
malaria and to grow more rice to feed the country. Thus as a long- 
term programme and efforts should be made to increase the produc- 
tion of rice by controlling malaria. 

The findings of the Wasteland. Survey and Reclam§ition Com- 
mittee shows that only about 2 million acres of waste lands can be 
brought under cultivation and that too at a very prohibitive cost. 

To sum up, it appears that about 50 per cent of the total geog- 
raphical area is either under crops or is fallow. Prima facie, it may 
appear from this that it is possible, in due course, to extend cultiva- 
tion over the other 50 per cent of the land. This is not so. Already 
about 20 per cent of the total geographical areas is under forests ; 
the need, in fact, is to extend this proportion to about 33 per 
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cent. About another 10 per cent would be taken up by human 
settlements, mines, railway lines, roads, rivers, mountains, etc. There- 
fore, while some expansion of the area under cultivation— say from 
50 per cent to 60 p. c. of the geographical area — might be possible 
in the coming decades, the main emphasis would have to be on 
increasing the per hectare yields, i. e., reliance will have to be placed 
on intensification of agriculture and increasing productivity per 
hectare on the present cultivable area. Development of hybrid 
seeds and greater use of chemical fertilizers along with land improve- 
ment measures by reclamation of ravines, saline and arid lands, 
levelling and bunding by ensuring better drainage, by taking other 
measures of soil conservation and by improving the chemical and 
biological quality of soil. 

Land Reclamation Schemes 

These schemes are those schemes which are of multipurpose 
character and cover a wide range of activities. According to Pillai 
and Pannikar. “These are the schemes which provide not only for 
drainage and levelling of lands for cultivation or habitation but for 
iinldng up and co-ordinating these with the current of water courses, 
irrigation, road construction, organisation of communications, 
electricity undertakings, supply of drinking water, sanitation, hous- 
ing establishment of rural centres, agricultural industries and multi-* 
tude of other amenities. Thus, land reclamation has come to be recog- 
nised not merely as a measure of land utilisation but as a complex 
policy contributing to over-all social and economic welfare"^ It is 
through land reclamation measures that culturable waste lands are 
brought under the plough. 

The land covered with jungles and scrubs cannot be brought 
under cultivation without the aid of adequate labour and capital. 
The deep-rooted grasses like kans cannot be eradicated without the 
assistance of tractors, and the drawing of marshy lands is frequently 
an expensive operation. Provision of irrigational facilities involves 
heavy capital outlay and there is a limit to the rate at which open 
wells and tube-wells can be constructed. Lack of suitable fencing 
and fire-arms protection against wild animals also present difficulties 
in addition to these, unhealthy tracts provide problems difficult to 
tackle. 

Land Reclamation Work Under the Plans 

During the First Plan a total area of about 2.06 million acres 
was reclaimed by the Central and State Tractor Organisation and 
by private parties against a total target of about 2,87 m. acres in 
Rajasthan, U. P., Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. During 
th? Second Plan 1.7 m. acre were reclaimed by C. T. O. and 0.64 m. 
acres through manual labour. 

L- I I — 


i. V. R. Pillai and P. G. K. Pannikar, Land Reclamation in Kerala, 1965, 
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During the Third Plan (under both State Government schemes 
and the Centrally sponsored scheme of reclamation of wastelands 
and resettlement of land) 4.2 m. acres of land was reclaimed. 

In the Fourth Plan, reclamation of land was given a lower 
priority than quick-growing programmes like minor irrigation, high 
yielding variety, application of fertilizers, etc. Over 0.69 m. acre were 
reclaimed. 

Schemes for reclamation and development of land in assured 
rainfall areas are now being implemented by the different State 
Government with financial assistance from Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation. 


OPTIMAL LAND-USE PATTERN 

We should have an optimal land use pattern which may remove 
the disequilibrium that has spoilt soil-plant-and water relationship 
through utilisation of marginal and other lands for grain cultivation 
bringing about tremendous loss of fertile soil in the watershed areas 
and siUing-up of the river beds leading to serve floods. For 
securing optimal land-use pattern, the following line of action may 
be suggested : 

(1) New cropping patterns should be in agreement with the 
soil and water requirements of the area. Crops standing 
longer on the land and needing more water could be easily 
substituted by leguminous crops, forages, soyabeans etc. 
which ate ready within a comparatively shorter period. 

(2) In the irrigation command areas of North and South India, 
water consuming crops like paddy and sugarcane ; crops 
like hybrid maize, byVid jowar, groundnuts and oilseeds 
could be successfully planted. 

( ) Areas like West Bengal. Bihar, Orissa, eastern U.P., and 
Assam and the estern coastal regions, which practise 
mono-culture, should resort to multi-cropping practice, 
where facilities of irrigation could be made use of. In 
areas producing jute, a combination of Jute-rice-wfaeat or 
maize may be adopted, followed by a variety of market 
gardening crops. 

(4) Dry-farming could be successfully undertaken in areas of 
low rainfall and with proper conservation of the available 
moisture, and reducing loss of moisture by evaporation 
through deep ploughing, and harrowing, crops like millets, 
pulses, oilseeds and forage crops may be raised. In such 
areas, drought-resistance varieties may be bred and 
cultivated. Sunflower may be successfully grown. 

(5) In arid and semi-arid regions, fast growing fuel trees may 
be planted along road, railway lines and along the canal 
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banks, and pastures raised so that live-stock farming could 
be a useful vocation for the local people. 

{6) Hill slo^s in northern India may be developed with 
the cultivation of temperate fruits like peach, plum, 
apricot, apple, walnut, pears which are in great demand ; 
and in southern India banana, pineapple, mango, custard 
apple may be raised, besides growing a large number of 
vegetables like pea, cabbage, cauliflower, etc. 

(7) The hill areas in the north can also be utilised for mixed 
farming and raising of sheep and goat herds. 

Changes in cropping pattern requires that certain basic condi- 
tions be fulfilled such as : (a) the collection of reliable information 
about soil and water resources, availability of necessary inputs like 
seeds, manures, manpower, technological advice, and other materials 
for optimal use of these resources, (b) Research on soil fertility, 
cropping pattern, water-use, and water management, dry farming 
techniques, soil conservation methods should be constantly pursued 
by the agriculture departments, (c) Land-use-plants for plains and 
hilly regions, salt-affected land, water-logged lands and dry areas 
need be properly drawn up by experts and communicated through 
demonstration projects, to the cultivators, (d) Necessary provision 
for the needed capital, either by way of loans, grants or subsidy 
be made available to the peasant when needed. 

CROPPING PATTERN 

‘Crop pattern’ means the proportion of area under different 
crops at a particular period of time. A change in cropping pattern 
means a change in the proportion under different crops.' 


Crop 

Season 

Duration 


Rice 

Winter 

5 1/2 to 6 

months 


Autumn 

4 to 4 1/2 

><> 


Summer 

2 to 3 

J5 

Jowar 

Kharif 

4 1/2 to 5 



Rabi 

4 1/2 to 5 



Zaid Kharif 

2 1/2 

>> 

Wheat 

Rabi 

5 to 5 1/2 

•> 

Bajra 

Kharif 

4 1/2 


Maize 

Kharif 

4 to 4 1/2 

» 

Ragi 

Kharif 

3 1/2 

» 

Barley 

Rabi 

5 to 5 1/2 

•1 

Gram 

Rabi 

6 

»> 

Sugarcane 

Perennial 

10 to 12 

>> 


1. Indian Agriculture in Brief. 1976, pp. 63-64. 
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Sesamum 

Kharif 

3 1/2 to 4 

months 


Rabi 

5 


Groundnut 

Kharif early 

4 to 4 1/2 

99 


Kharif late 

4 1/2 to 5 

99 

Rapeseed and mus- 

Rabi 

4 to 5 

99 

tard 

Zaid Rabi 

4 

9i 

Linseed 

Rabi 

5 to 5 1/2 

99 

Castor 

Kharif Early 

6 

99 


Others 

8 


Cotton 

Kharif Early 

6 to 7 

99 


Kharif late 

7 to 8 

99 

Tobacco 

Kharif 

7 

99 

Jute 

Kharif 

6 to 7 

99 


Factor Affecting the Cropping Pattern 

Cropping pattern in agriculture is, among other things, ulti- 
mately governed by the farmers* cropping choices in individual 
farms. This implies decision making on the part of the farmers 
in favour of one or preference for one over other competing crops. 
These choices are directly governed by specific purposes for which 
the crops are to be grown and these are conditioned by geographi- 
cal factors and modified by the emergent social and economic 
circumstances. 

The choice for growing a particular crop in a particular region 
is an outcome of these factors : (i) the general agricultural condi- 
tions, particularly the soils, climate, water supply, and sub-soil water 
table, etc., (ii) aim of agricultural production, scale of production, 
size of holdings ; techniques of agriculture, and change in market 
prices. 

In areas of scanty rainfall, where there is high uncertainty of 
Monsoons, there is to be found a greater dependence on millets, 
jowar, bajra, ragi etc. On the other hand, areas with assured rain- 
fall or those having irrigation facilities, are devoted to rice, jute, 
sugarcane and tobacco. In water-logged areas of the Doab in 
Punjab and U. P., south-west coast of Andhra Pradesh or West 
Bengal, one comes across the paddy fields, but in newly reclaimed 
lands of M.P., and U. P., millets are first grown for a few years 
before they are shifted to rice. 

Soils do affect the cropping pattern, through the plant nutrients 
available in them. Sandy soils are rather devoid of crops, but allu- 
vial soils grow a large variety of crops ranging from wheat to rice, 
sugarcane, jute, tobacco. Black soil favours the cultivation of cotton 
and wheat ; while laterites attract coflee, rubber, cinchona, and 
tapioca plantations, etc. 
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The size of the farm also aifects the cropping pattern. The 
small holders till recently used to devote only a smaller hectrage 
to cash crops than the larger holders. But the empirical studies like 
that in Deoria district of U. P., indicate that now all farmers do try 
to grow cash crops for these bring them more money. In fact, 
relative profitableness as governed generally by its suitability with 
reference to continuity of employment, co^mparative profits, and 
soil conservation and the particular effects of crops upon the soil 
fertility do influence the cropping pattern. 

The land tenures and land systems, e. g., under the crop sharing 
system, the landlord has a dominant voice in the choice of the 
cropping pattern, and this helps in the adoption of income-maximis- 
ing crop pattern adjustments. 

Changes in the market prices, rent, interests, wages, etc., avai- 
lability or otherwise of means of transport and the distance from 
the market also affect the cropping pattern. A study of the inter- 
crop price parities (made by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture) 
shows how price variation influences the hectrage shifts, 
“It seems that prices influence the hectrage under the crops in two 
ways. One is that the variations in the inter-crop price parities lead 
to shifts in hectrage as between the crops. Another is that the 

maintenance of a stable level of prices for a crop provides a 

better incentive to the producer to increase the output than what a 
ve^ high level of prices does, if there is no uncertainty of this level 
being maintained over a number of years.” 

Personal factors relating to the cultivator also influence cropp- 
ing pattern. Under these are included the requirements for home 
and family consumption, meeting cash requirements of,the family 
or for selling in the market, for meeting the feed and fodder needs 
of the year ; for maintaining soil fertility by sowing crops that follow 
in proper rotation or for green manuring ; for seed purposes and 
outside stimuli, i. e., under the influence of incentives, persuasion 
and propaganda made by the NES and other agencies and for minor 
factors (social and psychological and not clearly define.d). 

The Government policy also affects the cropping pattern. Poli- 
cies relating to priorities given to various crops, exports, taxes, 
supply of credit, development of backward regions determine the 
nature of crops and the area under them. 

New technology has also affected the change in the cropping 
pattern. 

The following observations of a Scheme on Fsetors influencing 
Cropping Patterns on Individual Holdings in Some States (initiated by 
ICAR) will be found instructive : 

1. Some crops require more water than others. The water 
requirements of gram, barley, bajra etc. are much lower than that 
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of rice, maize, cotton and sugarcane. While the former groups of 
crops can be successfully grown with a little rainfall, the latter 
will succeed only with sufficient irrigation or assured rainfall obtained 
frequently throughout the growing period of crops. 

2. On irrigated area, the percentage area under food crops 
(chiefly rice, wheat, gram, maize) tends to decrease with the increase 
in the size of holding. The percentage area under fibre and cash 
crops increases with the increase in the size of holding. 

3. Percentage area under food crops is higher under the crop- 
sharing than that of owned and cash-rented land. 

4. Mechanised farming has a good impact on the cropping 
pattern. Grains and fodder crops occupy less area on the tractor 
cultivated holdings (54 {»r cent and 9 per cent in the Punjab) than 
those on the bullock-cultivated ones (58 per cent and 17 per cent) ; 
but cash crops claim more area on the former (30 per cent) than on 
the latter (1 8 per cent). 

Another study undertaken by Dr. D. S. Chauhan in Bijnor 
Dist. of U. P. showed that in the villages surveyed (Saidpur and 
Hakikatpur) : 

(i) the degree of commercialisation has been very high in 
villages nearer the factory areas, where there is a closely situated 
assured market for cane, oilseeds, and cotton ; 

(ii) In spite of a sufficiently higher degree of commercialization 
the-dominant character of agriculture remains to be that of subsis- 
tence type in which the pattern of farm production is determined by 
the pattern of family needs. 

(iii) The degree of influence of feeds and fodders is also very 

high. 

(iv) Outside stimuli have not been very effective as many of the 
measures were inadequate and delayed. 

‘ (v) The introduction of new crops is more difficult than the 
substitution of a new variety, since it is found that the farmers did 
not grow berseem for fodder with which they were not accustomed, 
but are relatively easily convinced to adopt new varieties of sugar- 
carte and cotton. 


CROPPING PATTERN IN INDIA 

The outstanding features of the cropping pattern in India hre • 

(i) tlie amazing variety of crops, and 

(ii) the preponderance of food over non-food crops. 

Amazing Variety of Crops 

The large extent of its area and a great variety of physical and 
natural features and climate combined with natural fertility of the 
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soil, enable the country to produce almost every kind of vegetable 
life. Herein one finds not only the tropical products but also the 
products of the temperate Zone as well. The most important 
among the tropical products grown here are : rice, coffee, sugarcane, 
jute, cinchona, spices, India rubber, pineapples, bananas, and other 
kinds of tropical fruits. The principal sai-rropicfl/ crops are cotton, 
opium and tea. Of the products of the temperate climate, the more 
important are : wheat, maize, barley, pulses, millets, potatoes, hemp 
and flax and various kinds of citrus and stone fruits. Besides these, 
many miscellaneous commodities are produced such as various kinds 
of oilseeds, gums, timber, imligo, etc. Thus, the striking feature of 
Indian agriculture is its amazing variety. 

It would be interesting to note that in Eastern India, east of 
80° east longitude, and in the coastal lowlands, specially the western 
coast south of Goa, rice is the predominant crop. Tea and jute are 
distinctive crops of East India. West of 80° east longitude and north 
of Surat (where rainfall is less than 100 cm), jowar, bajra, pulses, 
cotton and groundnut are the chief crops in the plateau ; and wheat, 
including pulses, gram, cotton, oilseeds, jawar, bajra and in irrigated 
tracts sugarcane, are all grown in the alluvial plains of Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab and Haryana. 

Preponderance of Food over Non-Food Crops 

The other peculiar feature is that about three-fourths of the 
total cropped area is under food crops, as wduld be evident from the 
table given below.’ In the absence of any ca^pital improvement in 
the technique of cultivation large areas have been under these crops 
in order to cater to the food necessities of the teeming millions and a 
large-sized live-stock. 

Food producing agriculture is strikingly concentrated upon 
three grain crops, viz., rice, millet, and wheat with some maize and 
barley. These between them occupy about 71 p. c. of the sown area. 
Pulses come next in area than oilseeds. The chief factor determining 
this crop distribution is the water supply. Rice, jute, tea and sugar- 
cane require most water and are, therefore, grown in the regions of 
heavy rainfall, or as in the case of rice of adequate irrigation facili- 
ties. At the other extreme come the millets and short staple cotton 
which tolerate drier conditions than other crops and are grown in low 
rainfall regions. In between comes wheat, and often associated with 
it gram, also pulses and oilseeds, sugarcane and longstaple cotton — 
all require food but not excessive supply of water. 

Of all these, rice is the most important crop occupying about 
23 j^r cent of the total cropped area. About 7,000 varieties, wild and 
cultivated, occur in India in the middle and lower Ganga valley and 
the coastal strips. The rice belt runs through Assam, Meghalaya, 


1. 1971-72, p. 242 and Agricultural Situation in India, June 1974, 

pp. 195-19<;, and for March, 1975, pp. 951-952 ; India, 1977-78, p. 20. 
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West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala. The ‘rationale’ behind its importance could be traced to its 
comparable returns and consumer preference apart from climatic 
conditions. Some varieties are tolerant of dry conditions as barley : 
others can grow in water. Conforming fairly closely to the regional 
pattern of rice are such tropical crops as coconut, palmyra, areca 
palms and betelnut palms. A number of spices, the mango, the 
banana and other sub-tropical fruits will match this same pattern. 

Next to rice, millets are the most common food, jowar, bajra, 
ragi, kodo, etc. are all most tolerant of drought and poverty and 
grown on poor soils in the hilly tracts in Deccan and the edges of 
north-west India. Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Karnataka 
have more than 45 per cent of the total area under these crops. The 
rationale of this dominance is explained by the fact that more than 
60 per cent of the net cultivated area in India lacks irrigation 
facilities. 

Wheat comes between rice and millets in its water requirements 
and does not tolerate high temperature. It is grown in areas where 
physio-climate conditions are suitable for its cultivation as in M. P., 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Punjab, Haryana, northern Rajasthan, western 
U. P. etc. The stone fruits, apricots, peaches, pears, grapes, melons 
and walnuts belong to the wheat zone and are found in the north 
and in the mountain wall uplands. 

It may be noted that though a substantial area also lies under 
tobacco, potatoes, fruits and vegetables, tea, coffee, rubber and co- 
conuts but their share in the total cropped area is relatively small. 

Appendix 2 

The following table gives the position of sown area and the 
total output of foodgrain in India 

Area and Net Output of Foodgrains 
(Area in million hectares : production in million tonnes) 


Cereals Pulses Foodgrains 



Area 

Output 

Area 

Output 

Area Output 

1950-51 

78.23 

42.41 

19.11 

8.41 

97.34 

50.82 

1955-56 

87.34 

55,80 

23.22 

11.05 

110.56 

66.85 

1960-61 

92 02 

69.31 

23.56 

12.71 

115.58 

82.02 

1969-70 

101,55 

87.81 

21,52 

11.69 

123.57 

99.05 

1970-71 

101.78 

96.60 

22.53 

11.82 

124.31 

108.42 

1971-72 

100.50 

93.60 

22.17 

11.05 

122.6-9 

104.65 

1972 ’3 

98.36 

87.72 

20.92 

9.91 

119.28 

97.03 

1973-74 

103.25 

93.86 

22.88 

9.75 

126.13 

103.61 

197-, -75 

99.03 

89.81 

22.57 

100.14 

121.61 

99.82 

1975-75 

103.72 

107.99 

24.45 

130.39 

128.81 

121.03 

1976-'- / 

101.21 

100.36 

22.84 

112.08 

124.05 

111.57 


1. 1971-72, pp. 242 and 245 ; and Agricultural Situation in India, 

Vol. XXIX, No. 3 June, 1974, pp. 195-196 ; IW4., for March. 1975, 
p. 951. 

F.— 8 
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It may be observed that the increase in acreage under food- 
grains has been of the order of 24.0 p.c. between 1950-51 and 1976- 
77, whereas the output of foodgrains rose by 115.3 p.c. during the 
same period. In spite of this rather conspicuous increase in produc- 
tion, internal production falls short of requirement. This has been 
due to an unprecedented increase in the population of the country 
from 361 million in 1951 to 547 million in 1971. This situation 
has made the imports of cereals from abroad essential. However, 
since 1966, there has been noticed an appreciable fall in the quantity 
imported from 107.95 thousand tonnes in 1 966 to 446 thousand ton- 
nes in 1972. Since then, the imi»rts increased due to severe floods 
and droughts which affected agricultural production. In 1974, the 
imports were of the order of 4,874 thousand tonnes ; 7407 thousand 
tonnes in 1975 ; and 6515 thousand tonnes in 1976. During 1977 
(upto Sept), 492 thousand tonnes of cereals were imported. 

Treads in Cropping Pattern 

At the beginning of the present century, more than 83 p.c. of 
land was put under food-crops and about 17 p.c. on non-food crops. 
By 1944-45, area under food crops had come down to 80 p.c. and 
area under non-food crops had increased to 20 p.c. This shift in 
crops reflects a change from subsistence cropping to commercial 
cropping. Between 1950-51 and 1975-76, the total hectrage increased 
by about 20 per cent, the increase in non-food crops was much more 
than the increase in food crops. This is indicated by the following 
table 


Changes in Area between 1950-51 to 1972-73 
(1959-60 to 1961-62-100) 

Year 

Foodgrains 

Non-food 

grains 

All Commodities 

1950-51 

83.2 

77.2 

82.2 

1955-56 

95.2 

91.0 

94.4 

1960-61 

99.4 

98.4 

99.2 

1965-66 

99.1 

107.2 

100.9 

1969-70 

106.4 

105.6 

106.2 

1971-72 

105.5 

100.7 

106.6 

1972-73 

101.1 

103.7 

101.6 

1973-74 

108.8 

110.8 

109.4 

1974-75 

104.6 

.109.4 

105.8 

This table gives only the 

broad changes 

in major crop cate- 


I . Indian Au^iculture in Briefs 1976, pp. 114-115. 
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II. Over 1950-51 period. 

The highest increase has taken place in area under wheat 
(83 per cent) followed by maize (78 p.c.), while that under rice has 
been very small (22 p. c ) in 1974-75. Compared to the food crops, 
the area under non-food crops has recorded appreciable increase-- 
ranging from 51 p. c. each in case of oilseeds and plantation crops to 
54 percent in case of fibres and 80 per cent in case of sugarcane. 

The increase under wheat, maize and rice may be accorded to 
the use of hybrid varieties of seeds, and other agricultural inputs, 
i. e„ fertilizers, timely irrigation insecticides, pesticides and modern 
techniques for maximising output. 

The following table gives the share of different crop categories 
in the total area sown.! 



1950- 

51 

1955- 

56 

1960- 

61 

1965- 

66 

1970- 

71 

1976- 

77 

Total cereals 

61.1 

59.5 

60.2 

59.3 

61.0 

62.0 

Total pulses 

15.6 

16.0 

15.5 

14.7 

13.7 

13.5 

Total foodgrains 

76.7 

75.5 

75.7 

74.0 

74.7 

75.5 

Sugarcane 

1.5 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

Condiments 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Total fruits 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Potato 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Total vegetables 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

Total oilseeds 

8.3 

8.1 

8.4 

9.1 

8.1 

8.2 

Cotton 

4.3 

5.7 

5.0 

5.1 

4.7 

4.6 

Jute 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Other crops 

6.3 

6.4 

6.2 

6.4 

6.8 

6.4 

Total cropped 
area 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


In a country like India which is dominated by farmers steeped 
In poverty and conservatism and with tiny holdings, cropping patterns 
can be made more rational through appropriate changes in economic 
motives. It should be a wise policy to emphasise on the increase in 
production of both foodgrains and cash crops rather than laying stress 
on any one crop. 

The NCAER has made certain important suggestion for impro- 
ving the cropping pattern . They may be summarised as below 

Firstly, the present way of haphazard allocation of area to 
different crops by individual farmers is not in the best interests of the 
farmers or of the country. It is also a fact that the crop plans drawn 


1- Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1976, pp. 32-33. 

2. N. C. A. E. R. Cropping Pattern Madhya Pradesh, pp. 49-51. 
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OM for different irrigation projects are not strictly adhered lo, be- 
cause individual farmers may not like to change their existing crop 
pattern either due to inertia or to ignorance, resulting in a wastage 
of capital, land and irrigation resources. As persuasion is slow 
remedy, it favours legislative compulsion (as in U.'A.R. and USA) to 
bring about a desired cropping pattern in different areas. 

Secondly, District Planning Officers may be appointed who 
could plan the crops for each season according to changes in the 
seasonal and other factors, like prices, yields, etc. The farmers 
should work in close cooperation with departments of agriculture, 
irrigation, etc. so that chalked-out programmes may be implemented’ 

Thirdly, an Agriculture Mechanisation Corporation should be 
set up where the size of holdings is too large and where the average 
farmer is unable to manage with hired labour. The Corporation 
should advance the farmers the requisite machinery. 

Finally, the Governments should give the ^eatest importMce 
to the promotion of transport and marketing facilities and consolida- 
tion of holdings. 

Appendix 1 

ClassificatioD of Area (Area-Thousand hectares) 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 1974-75 


1. Area under 

forest 40,482 51,343 

2. Area non avail- 

able for culti- 
vation 47,512 48,396 

(i) Area under non 
Agriculture- 

uses 9,358 13,920 

(ii) Barren and 
unculturablc 

land 38,159 34,467 

3. Other unculti- 
vated land 
excluding fallow 

4and 49,446 38,895 

(i) Permanent pas- 
tures and other 

grazing land 6,675 11,473 

(ii) Land under 
misc. tree grove 
not including in 

net area sown 19,828 5,805 


54,202 

61,583 

65,928 

65,548 

50,571 

49,506 

46,215 

40,631 

14,840 

15,170 

16,049 

17,100 

35,911 

34,336 

30,166 

23,500 


37,637 

34,832 

32,500 

34,000 

13,966 

14,828 

12,996 

12,900 

4,459 

4,038 

4,339 

4,110 
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Utilization of Land and Cropping Pattern 
(iii) Culturable 

waste 22,943 21,537 19,212 16,966 15,165 17,057 

4. Fallow land 28,124 24,127 22,819 22,390 20,181 25,601 

(i) Fallow land other 
than current 

fallows 17,445 12,544 11,180 9,207 9,027 9,116 

(ii) Current fallows 10,679 11,583 11,639 13,183 11,109 16,492 

5. Net area 

sown 118.746 129.156 133.199 136,242 141,161 138,334 

6. Total reporting 

areat 284,315 291,917 298,458 305,553 305,985 304,139 

7. Area for which 
no return 

exists 43,733 36.131 29,590 22,495 22,063 23,909 

8. Total Geogra- 
phical Areatt 328,048 328,048 328,048 328,048 328,048 328.048 

* Provisional 

t Due to change in coverage the figures are not comparable 
from year to year and excludes information on area under the un- 
lawful occupation of China and Pakistan. 

tfSupplied by Central Statistical Organization according to 
Surveyor General of India. 

Appendix 2 

Production of Major Crops 


Crops Unit 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Rice million tonnes 39.25 

44,05 

39.58 

48.74 

42.79 

Wheat „ 

24,74 

21.78 

24.10 

28.85 

29.08 

Other cereals „ 

23.13 

28.82 

26.13 

30.40 

28.49 

Total Cereals „ 

87.12 

94.65 

89.81 

107.99 

100.36 

Gram „ 

4.54 

4.10 

4.02 

5.88 

5.36 

Total Pulses „ 

9.91 

10.01 

10.02 

13.04 

11.21 

Total foodgrains „ 

97.03 

104.66 

99.83 

127.03 

111.57 

Potato „ 

4.45 

4.86 

6.23 

7.31 

7.29 

Groundnut „ 

(in shell) 

Total five „ 

4.09 

5.93 

5.11 

6.75 

5.26 

Major oilseeds „ 

6.86 

8.85 

8.53 

9.91 

7.83 

Sugar cane (gur) „ 

12.76 

14.43 

14.72 

14.41 

15.84 

Cotton Laldi bales of 1 70 
kg. each. 

57.35 

63.09 

71.56 

59.50 

57.8.1 

Jute Lakh bales 180 kg. 
each. 

49.78 

62.20 

44.71 

44.40 

53.47 

Mesta Lakh bales 180 kg. 
each. 

11.12 

14 .56 

13.63 

. 14:74 

17.38 
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Occupational Structure of the People 

It is for a thousand years that India has been concerned with 
the rural economy and all through that time it has considered these 
four items, viz., agriculture, animal husbandry, trade or marketing 
and cottage industries or processing industries as pillars of rural eco- 
nomy not in any compartmental sense but in a co-ordinated sense. 
There is a dictum in Bhagwad Gita : 

"#«r, ^nforjir, fw sp*t 

Whether one may read the Ramayana, Mahabharata or Puranas, 
these have been continuously emphasising the co-ordinated develop- 
ment of these four pillars of rural economy. With the division 
amongsrthe people engaged in these four avocations, unfair rivalry 
and exploitation arose and every one was weakened and the feature 
of the Indian economic life has been that about two-third of its popu- 
lation is employed in agriculture.’ 

A preponderant majority of India’s work force is employed in 
the agricultural sector, as would be evidenced from the table given 
below : 


Labour Force in India 


I 

Item 

2 

Census 

1971 

3 

Census 

1961 

4 

i. 

Total working population (millions) 

. 183.61 

188.68 


(a) Males 

148.79 

129.21 


(b) Females 

34.82 

59.47 

2. 

No. of workers as % of total population 33.54 
(a) No. of male workers as % of total 

42.98 


population 

27.18 

24.9i 


1. Percentage of population dependent on agriculture ranged from 65% 
in 1872 ; to 61.06% In 1891 ; 66.50% in 1931 ; 722% in 1911 : 72.98 
% in 1921 ; 67% in 1931 ; 75% in 1941 and 70% in 1951— Census 
Report of India, VqI. 1, Pi. 1, 1901, p. 439 ; ibid for 1921, p. 284 : Ibid 
for 1931, p. 313. Ibid for 1951, p. 99. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 


(b) No. of female workers as % of total 
population 

6.36 

13.57 

3. 

% of male workers to male population 

52.53 

57.11 

4. 

% of female workers to female population 

13.18 

27.95 

5. 

Cultivators as % of total workers 

42.87 

52.78 

6. 

Agricultural labourers as % of total workers 25.76 

16.71 

7. 

Other workers as % of total workers 

31.37 

30.51 


According to 1971 census, India’s working population was 
almost 184 million. Of this as much as 83 per cent was absofbSFby 
the farm sector— 42.8 per cent being engaged as cultivators and 25.7 
per cent as agricultural labourer^. The corresponding figures for 
1961 census being 69.49%, 52.78^0 cultivators and 16.71 per cent 
agricultural labourers. The percentage of population dependent on 
agriculture in some selected countries are U.S.A. 9 ; UK, 6 : USSR^ 
50 ; Japan 36 ; W. Germany, 10 ; France 20 ; China 70 t and 
Turkey 70 as against 70 per cent in India. In other words, the pro- 
portion of persons engaged in agriculture has remained very high 
(between 1901 and 1971) and almost constant. In countries like 
U. K, USA, West Germany, Canada, etc, the people dependent on 
agriculture are less than 20 of the total population : in some cases 
^less than 5 percent. With the growth of industries, in the advanced 
[countries, this proportion is declining whereas in India it has 
remained more or less stationary. This would be clear from the 
following table. 

Distribution of Workers in India’ 


Category 1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Primary Section 71,8 

74.9 

76.0 

74.7 

72,1 

72.3 

72.1 

1. Cultivators 50.6 

49.8 

54.4 

45.0 

50.0 

52.8 

43.3 

2. Agr. Labourers 16.9 

20.6 

17.4 

24.8 

19.7 

16.7 

26.3 

3. Livestock, forestry, 







fishing, hunting, and 







plantation. 4.3 

4.5 

4.2 

4.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.4 

Secondary Section 12.6 

11.1 

10.4 

10.2 

10.6 

11.7 

11.2 

Tertiary Section 1 5.6 

14.0 

13.6 

15.1 

17.3 

16.0- 

16.7 

Total Workers 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Predominance of Rural Population 


India has been known as an agricultural country, 80 per cent 
of its population resides in the villages and only 20 per cent live in 


1. B. R. Kalra, A note on the working Force Estimate, \90\~\%\, Fimt 
Population Tables^ paper No. 1, 1962 ; and Pocket Book of Population 
Statistics, 1972, p. 3. 
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the urban areas. These percentages for 1961 were : 82.02 and 
17.98 ; for 1951 : 82.7 and 17.3 ; for 1941 : 86.1 and 13.9 ;for 
1931 : 88.0 and 12 and for 1921 : 88.8 and 11.2 respectively. Out 
of 547,37 million people in 1971, 438.8 m. lived in rural areas and 
109.1 m. in urban areas. In 1961, out of 439.2 niillion as many as 
360.7 m, lived in rural areas and only 78.9 million in urban areas as 
agairist a total population of 361 1 million in 1951, of which 295.0 
million resided in rural areas and 61.9 million in urban areas. 

The percentage of people living in rural areas in different 
states was distributed as follows : — 


Percentage of Sural Population to Total Popaiation 



1971 

1961 

1951 


1971 

1961 

1951 

Andhra 

80.7 

72.6 

72.6 

Maharashtra 

68.8 

71.8 

71.2 

Assam 

91.1 

92.3 

95.3 

Karnataka 

90.1 

77.7 

77.0 

Bihar 

90.0 

91.6 

93.2 

Orissa 

91.6 

93.7 

95.9 

Gujarat 

71.9 

74.2 

72.8 

Punjab 

76.3 

79.9 

81.0 

J. &K. 

81.4 

83.3 

N.A. 

Rajasthan 

82.3 

83.7 

81.5 

Kerala 

8.7.8 

84.9 

86.5 

U.P. 

85.9 

87.1 

86,4 

M.P. 

83.7 

85.7 

88.0 

W-Bengal 

75.2 

75.5 

76.1 

Tamil Nadu 69.7 

73.3 

75.6 

Union 

Territories 

.31.42 

65.8 

72.5* 






80.13 82.0t 

82.7^ 


* Excludes Goa, Daman, Diu, NEFA and Pondicherry, 
t Excludes Goa, Daman and Diu. 

^Excludes J&K, Goa, Daman, Diu, NEFA and Pondicherry. 

Not all the population residing in the country is a working 
population. In 1931, out of a total population of 275.15 million 
the working foree comprised of 122.49 million i.e. 40.30 per cent. 
In 1951, it was 142.32 million out of a population of 361.1 million 
i.e. it was only 39.10 percent. According to the findings of 1961 
census, out of a total population of 439.2 million, 188.57 million 
or 42,98 per cent was gainfully employed. In 1971, out of a total 
population of 547.9 million, 180.4 million or 32.8 per cent was 
gainfully employed.’ 


1. This percentage of working population may be compared with 46.61% 
in 1901 : 48.07% in 1911 and 46.92% in 1921— Eastern Economisi 
Annual, 1965, p. 1323. 

The figures of workers for 1971 and 1961 are not comparable due 
to definitional change. 
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In 1971, the total working population was 183.61 million or 
33.54 per cent was gainfully employed. Sex-wise the strength of 
male labour force was about 149 m and constituted 27 per cent of 
the total population ; the female labour force was of the order of 35 
million or just 6 per cent. 

It should be noted that there is an apparent fall in the strength 
of the work force in 1971 as compared to 1961 because in the 
previous census a liberal definition of work was adopted. 

According to 1971 census, the proportion of male workers to 
male population was 5i.53 per cent but the percentage of female 
workers to female population was only 13.18. 

Importance of Agriculture in National Economy 

Agriculture forms the back-bone of Indian economy despite 
the concerted industrialisation during the plan period, agriculture 
still occupies a pride of place. The importance of agriculture arises 
from the following basic facts : 

First, it is the most important sector of Indian economy, 
contributing (as per the Nationad Income Committee and the Central 
Statistical Organisation) nearly half of the national income. Out 
of the total national income of Rs. 86.5 billion in 1948-49, output 
from agriculture was Rs. 42.5 bUiion or 49.1 per cent. In 1955-56, 
the respective data were Rs. 99.8 billion, Rs.45.2 billion or 47.9 per 
cent. In 1960-61, the data were Rs. 132.9 billion, Rs. 65.7 billion or 

53.8 per cent. For 1971-72 these data were Rs. 194.8 billion, Rs. 

85.8 billion or 47.3 per cent, hi 1975-76, the total national income 
was Rs. 220.4 billion, and agriculture contributed to Rs. 94.2 billion 
or 42.8 per cent. Though agriculture has been the mainstay of 
Indian economy, yet the most distressing fact is that 
share of agriculture in national income has been declining steadily. 


The contribution of agriculture to national income has varied 
from 65.0 per cent in 1914-18 to 57 per cent in 1925-29, to 53.0 per 
cent in 1930-31, Since then, the proportion has declined to 47.9 per 
cent in 1955-56, to 40.0 per cent in 1965-66. It showed a slight rise, 
of 41.2 per cent in 1967-68 and 1968-69 and 44.8 per cent in 1969-70, 
when there were good crops. It again fell to 42.1 per cent in 
1970-71 but rose to 47.3 per cent in 1971-72. 

The relevant data are given in Appendix 1 and 2 at the end of 
the chapter- 
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CootributioB of Agriculture to National Income’ (at 1960-61 Prices) 


Year National Income National 

Income 

from 

agriculture 
(In Crores of Rupees) 


%Contribution of 
agriculture to total 
national income 


1 


4 


1960-61 

1965-66 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 
1977-72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 


13.294 

15.234 
16,660 
17,057 
17,955 
19,282 
19,486 

19.235 
20,281 
20,281 
22,045 


6,570 
6 667 
7,193 
7,165 
7,539 
8,752 
8,583 
7,985 
8,667 
8,359 
9,423 


53.8 

40.0 

41.2 
41.2 

44.8 

42.1 

47.3 
42.1 

45.0 

40.0 

42.8 


As against Indian agricultural contribution to natural 

AS ^ rj 1 / jg onlv 3.1 : Mn USA it is 3.2 : m 

income. t prance 6 ^per cent \l, Japan 8.7 per cent and in 

Canada It IS 5, obvious conclusion is that more 

T^l^ed a coLry, the smaller is the contribution of agriculture to 

agriculture dominates the country’s economy to such 
, .xtShat 72.05 per cent. of working population is dependent on 
an extent that u_up ^ ^ countries this ratio is very small, 

Str^ra^- 14 per cent in France, 21 per cent m Japan, and 32 per 
^ it being high like India in the developmg coun- 

centin USSR. ^ Malaysia and 65 per 

^‘^’in ilJted Arab Republic. ThiHiigh proportion in agriculture is 
^ufto the Stthat alternative non-agricultural activities have not 
nSeloS to absorb the rapidly growing population m the 
tSs is an indication of the fact that a high proportion of 
wS poS«i.» ft i« « 8 ri»'mreWr mmdadevdopej 

and developing countries, * • i 4 . 

Third aaricuUure has been the source of raw matends to 
India’! Sding ndustties, cotton and jute textiles, sugar, tobacco, 
India s teatimg mu leather plantation industries -all these 

edible and many others, processing, 

depend vegetables, dal milling, rice husking, 

efuLing and handloom weaving also draw on agri- 

AT" R. B.I. Report on Currency & Finance, Vol. 11, 1976-77, p. 19. 
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cuiture for their raw material. Accoiding to the United Nations 
Survey (estimates in 1958) the industries with raw materials of agri- 
cultural origin accounted for 50 per cent of the value added and 64 
per cent of all jobs in the industrial sector. 

Fburth, agricuhure employing about 70 per cent of the total 
populations provides a large part of the market for industrial goods, 
“To the extent that modern agricultural practices are adopted, the 
demand for inputs like seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, implements, 
machinery, pumps and consumer goods goes up and sustains a larger 
industrial tempo.” It is, worth noting that the development of 
Japanese and Russian industrial economies was made possible by 
the surplus of agriculture that could be siphoned off to the industrial 
sector. There is no reason why this could not be done in our own 
case. 


Fifth, agriculture is the main support for railways, and road- 
ways, which transport bulk of agricultural produce from farm to the 
mandies and factories. Internal trade is mostly in agricultural pro- 
ducts. Besides, the finance of the Government, also depends, to the 
large extent, upon the prosperity of agriculture. 

Sixth, agriculture provides a large proportion of India’s tradi- 
tional exports. Roughly, the proportion of agricultural goods con- 
tribute about 50 per cent of our total exports, manufactures with 
agricultural contents, about 20 per cent — making the total to 70 per 
cent of India’s total exports. Exports earnings from agricultural 
products amounted to Rs. 334.9 crores in 1965-66 as against Rs. 281 
crores in 1961-62. In 1969-70, it amounted to Rs. 49.3 crores and 
to Rs. 1,395 crores in 1974-75. The chief items of exports being 
tea, coffee, cashewnuts, spices, tobacco (raw and manufactured), 
rawhides and skins, raw jute, raw cotton, sugar, jute and cotton 
textiles, leather goods, oilcakes, vegetable oils, nuts and kernels, 
lac, gum, resin, etc. fheir imports bring the much needed for exchange 
for import of machinery, fertilisers and technical know how. (For 
share of agricultural commodities in total exports see Appendix 3). 

Seventh, agriculture also provides fodder for livestock (35.33 
crores) and poultry (11.5 crores). Cattle and buffaloes provide 
Tfotectivc food in the form of milk, eggs and meat and they also 
provide drought power for farm operations and of commercial 
products like wool and hides. 

Thus, it may be said that agriculture is the backbone of Indian 
economy and prosperity of agriculture can also largely be responsible 
for, the prosperity of the entire Indian economy. Economic historians 
generally concur that there are no cases of successful development 
of a major country in which a rise in agricultural productivity did 
not precede or accompany industrial development. The Rostow 
stages— theory of growth has historically observed that agriculture 
plays a distinct but muluple and converging role in the transitional 
process of the ‘take-off into self-sustained growth’. The operation 
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of planned development in India over the last 28 years bears witness 
to this fact. The performance of the last three Five Year Plans and 
3 one-year Plans has clearly shown that the stimulation of a hi^ but 
sustained rate of increase in per capita output in India (from Rs. 
302 in 1960-61 to Rs. 346 in 1971-72, at 1961 prices,) is difficult to 
have with a strong development base in her agriculture. 

It may, thus, be observed that agriculture occupies a major 
place in the dualistic set-up of the national economy. Its develop- 
ment operation has snow-ball effects over the whole of the economy. 
It constitutes the most important constraint on the process of growth 
because it conditions and determines the over-all ratp of growth of 
the economy by supplying food for the population, supplying 
some basic raw materials for expansion of certain consiSmer goods 
industries, by enlarging the demand for industrial output through an 
increase in agricultural income and throu^ extending the capadity 
to absorb the monetary flow of Industrial investments, by emplo;^g 
a large pool of labour force, and by raising foreign exchange earnings 
through exports. It is unfortunate that Indian agriculture continues 
to be backward having multi-diversional facets. 

Agricultural Production and Productivity Trends Prior to Independence 

It may be pointed out that over the first half of this century 
(between 1901 and 1947), agricultural production declined. JThe 
population rose by 38%, but the cultivated area rose by 18% only, 
and the average annual output of foodgrains and pulses remain^ 
almost constant (101) but that of non-food crops increased by 53%. 
It was because of the increase in the latter that the index of all crop 
showed an increase of 18%. 


Productivity Trends in Agriculture' 




Index of Average Annual Output 

Period 

Pop. 

Cultivated Food 

Noon-food 

All crops 


Index 

Area Index 


1900-01 to 1904-05 

100 

lOO 100 

100 

100 

194041 to 1944*45 

138 

118 101 

153 

118 


Dr. Pause made a special study of the yields of principal crops 
in India for the period between 1910-11 and 1945-46 and concluded 
that “the yield per acre of cereals did not show any consistent dec- 
line or increase but there was a positive increase in the yield per 
acre of commercial crops and foodgrains.” He did not a^ee with 
the belief that there had been a deterioration in fertility or in the 
standards of agriculture.^ 


1. J. P. Bhattacharjee, Studies in Indian Agricultural Economics, 1948, 
p. 24. 

2. Agricttlturai Situation in India, June, 1952. 
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Post-Independence Period 

The process of decline in productivity has continued in the 
Post-Independence period, for as compared to the pre — 1939 period, 
the average yield of cereals per acre during 1946-47 to 1949-50 had 
declined from 619 to 565 lbs.' Dr. Ragnekar found that the volume 
of output in India declined from 0.9 metric ton in 1938-39 to 0.86 
metric ton per hectare in 1951.® Similar conclusions were reached 
by studies undertaken by the I.C.A.R. and the Grojv More Food 
Enquiry Committee. 

The decline in agricultural productivity has been reversed after 
1949-50, partly because of the increase in area under cultivation, and 
partly because of the intensive methods of cultivation. 

This is illustrated hy the following table .•* 


Year 

Index of Index of 

foodgrains non-foodgrains 

productivity productivity 

(Base 1959-60 to 1961-62=100) 

Index of 
productivity 
of all Com- 
modities 

1950-51 

79.1 

93.5 

. 83.2 

1955-56 

91.4 

93.4 

91.9 

1960-61 

102.8 

104.2 

103.3 

1965-66 

89.6 

96.2 

92.2 

1969-70 

116.3 

106.5 

112.7 

1971-72 

120.1 

112.3 

117.2 

' 1972-73 

113.1 

106.2 

110.6 

1973-74 

117.9 

117.1 

117.1 

1974-75 

115.4 

115.6 

115.5 

1975-76 

131.5 

120.2 

127.4 


It will be observed that between 1950-51 and 1974-75, food- 
grains productivity had increased by 41%, but the productivity of 
non-foodgrains has increased by about 19% only._ The difference 
between foodgrains and non-foodgrains productivity is due to greater 
attention being ^ven to the former. The over-all index of all agri- 
cultural productivity has however gone up 27% during the period. 
While a^cultural productivity rose gradually sine 1950-51, it receiv- 
ed a serious jolt during 1965-66 and 1966-67 because of severe 
drought over vast areas of the country. The upward trend was 
renewed in 1967-68 and continued upto 1971-72. Then again a dec- 
line occurred due to severe droughts in many parts of the country. 


1 . First Five Year Plan, 1 95 1 , p. 1 55. 

2. D. K. Ragnekar, Poverty and Capital Development in India, pp. 298-99, 

3. Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1974, p..l36 ; for 1977, pp 142-143. 
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The following table gives the compound rates of growth of 
foodgrains since 1949-50 (in percentage) 


Period Area Yield Production 


1949-50 to 1959-60 1.90 1.30 3.30 

1960-61 to 1974-75 0.44 1.20 2.00 


During the first decade of planning, the new strategy of agricul- 
ture had not even been conceived but the second decade coincided 
with the introduction of new strategy to major food crops. Durfng 
the first decade, production had increased at the annual rate of 3.3%. 
This was due to an increase in area and also increase in yield ; bnt 
the increase in area was much more, 1.9% as against 1.3% in increase 
on account of per acre yield. During the next 12 years, the rate of 
growth in the output declined to 2.26% per annum (from 3.3%) but 
the rate of growth in yield has increased by 47% over the previous 
period. But this order of increase in the yield was not sufficient to 
compensate for the fall in the rate of growth of area by 25%. The 
lower rate of growth in output of foodgrains during the last 12 years 
(2.2%) coincided with three drought years (1965-66, 1966-67 and 
1972-73). The Fourth Plan target of growth rate of foodgrains was 
5.6% but the actual achievement was of the order of about 3.4 per 
cent only. 


PROBLEMS OF LOW YIELDS 

India leads all other countries in the production of ground-nuts 
and tea and enjoys a monopoly in the production of lac. She is the 
second largest producer of rice, raw jute, sugar, rape-seed, sesamuni. 
cotton and castorseed ; and it ranks third in the production of 
millets. Though India compares favourably with other countries of 
the world in agricultural production, her position is not very satis- 
factory in so far as the yield of crops per hectare is concerned. 
It is this low yield which made Dr. Clouston to remark, about 50 
years ago, that “India has depressed classes, she too has depressed 
industries and unfortunately agriculture is one of them.” This 
remark still holds true. Yields per hectare in India are comparatively 
low and these too are reduced to nothing in the periods of drought. 
The Ford Foundation Team has reported that, “the best in Indian 
agriculture is comparable to the best in other countries but the 
average is unduly low. The task before the country is to develop 
ways of raising the low average to higher levels which many culti- 
vators have achieved.” 

Yield of Major Crops in Selected Countries (in 1974 in quintals per 
hectare)®. 


1. ibid. p. 139. 

2. Indian Agriciilure in Brief, 1976, pp. 289-293. 
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Wheat; India 13.1;U.S.A. 22.8 ; Canada 18.7; Netherlands 
40.4 ; Denmark 41.6 ; Argentina 14.3 ; U.S.S.R. 14.4 , 
France 38.6 ; Italy 26.1 ; Turkey 14.0; Australia 12.7 ; 
Asia 8.7 ; World 14.2. 

Rice (Paddy) : India 17.1 ; Japan 58.3 ; Burma 16,9 ; U.S.A. 52.0 ; 

Thailand 19.7 ; United Arab Republic 54.4 ; Indonesia 
26.8; U.S.S.R. 38.2 ; Brazil 15.5; Pakistan 20.9 ; Asia 17.3; 
World 20.0. 

Sugarcane : India 511.6 ; Cuba 422.0 ; Hawaii 1963.1 ; Puerto Rico 
657.0 ; Indonesia 725.0 ; Brazil 475.0 ; Australia 796.9. 

Tobacco : India 10.0 ; Japan 23.1 ; Brazil 10.0 ; U.S.A. 22.8 ; 

Pakistan 14.9 ; Canada 23.3 ; Italy 15.0 ; U.S.S.R. 16.5 ; 
Japan 23.1; World W 3. 

Cotton (Lint) ; India 1.5 ; U.S.A. 4.9 ; United Arab Republic 7.8 ; 

Sudan 4.6 ; Pakistan 2.8 ; Uganda 1.1 ; U.S.S.R. 8.4 ; 
China 3.0 ; World 3.4. 

Groundnut ; India 8.2; Indonesia 11.7 ; U.S.A. 22.9 ; Argentina 12.5; 
Japan 19.5 ; U. A. R. 202 ; Senegal 9.5 ; World 9.0. 

Maize : India 90 ; U.S.A. 54.5 ;• France 46.5 ; U.A.R. 41.1 ; 
Argentina 28.4 ; U. S. S. R. 30.7 ; World 20.0. 

Potatoes : India 75 ; U. S, A. 20.7 ; U.S.S.R. 92 ; Canada 160 ; 
France 169 ; Japan 174 ; Asia 961 ; World 1 12.6. 

Barley : India 8 ; U. A. R. 26.3 ; U. S. A. 18.9 ; France 29 : W. 

Germany 31.1 ; Belgium 35.8: Netherlands 38.4 : New 
Zealand 30.3 ; World 14.4. 

Broadly speaking, in case of certain crops yield per hectare in 
India is about one-third and one-fourth and in case of others about 
one-half to one-third of the yield prevailing in selected co ntries of 
the world. “The world average of wheat yield per hectare is 50% 
higher than Indian yield. For other crops world average yield for 
rice is 60% higher, millets 80 per cent higher, potatoes 60 per cent 
higher, maize 140 per cent higher and cotton 250 per cent higher than 
Indian rate of yields.” 

•''Analysis of comparative yield data brings out two important 
features. One, that agricultural productivity (i. e., per hectare) is 
miserably low in India, as compared to other countries, in nearly all 
crops. Second, over the last few years average productivity per acre 
has been increasing, due to increasing use of hybrid, high yielding 
varietie,s of seeds, greater application of chemical fertilizers, launch- 
ing of land improvement programmes, and increasing availability 
of irrigation facilities, followed by scientific methods of farming and 
cultivation. 
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Yield per hectare of Principal Crops in India' 

(in kgs. per hectare) 


Crop 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1975-76 


Cereals : Rice 

1,076 

1,073 

968 

1,123 

1,145 

1,073 

1,151 

1,246 

Maize 

997 

1,279 

892 

1,084 

965 

1,173 

Wlieat 

1,169 

1,209 

1,307 

1 382 

1,254 

1,172 

1,409 

Barley 

879 

982 

1,090 

1,028 

967 

895 

1,125 

Total cereals 

843 

865 

949 

936 

883 

918 

1.040 

Pulses : Gram 

607 

715 

663 

636 

651 

528 

709 

Tur 

718 

690 

709 

718 

795 

532 

785 

Total pulses 

369 

371 

393 

364 

299 

346 

533 

Oilseeds ; Groundnut 653 

720 

834 

789 

585 

845 

948 

Rape & 
Mustard 

469 

493 

594 

404 

585 

493 

557 

Fibres : Cotton 

122 

122 

106 

151 

128 

142 

. 139 

Jute 

1,002 

1,326 

1,186 

1.256 

1,280 

1,412 

1,369 

Mesta 

583 

633 

684 

684 

684 

708 

783 

MUcellaneoiis : 

Tobacco 

821 

770 

810 

920 

838 

1,001 

940 

Rubber 

576 

616 

653 

678 

725 

756 

772 

Tea 

1,146 

1,114 

1,191 

1,215 

1.255 

1,311 

1,357 


Laiid productivity shows marked regional variations. The 
average works out to be Rs. 1037 per hectare of the country as a 
whole. It ranges between as high as Rs. 2,716 in Kerala to as low as 
Rs. 461 in Rajasthan. This low productivity may be contributed 
to differences in soil fertility, availability of water supply, supply of 
infra-structure facilities and governments’ plans to improve agricul- 
tural inputs. 

Agricultural Productivity Land (Average for 1967-68 to 1969-70)® 


State 

Net Average 
per hectare 
(Rs.) 

State 

Net Average 
per hectare 
(Rs.) 

Kerala 

2,716 

Nagaland 


W. Bengal 

2,223 ■ 

U.P. 

1,447 

Assam 


Tamil Nadu 

1,367 

H.P. 

1,876 

Haryana 

1,367 

Punjab 

1,859 

Bihar 

1,247 

J&K 

1,124 

Orissa 

1,155 

All India 

1,037 

Andhra Pradesh 


Karnataka 

834 

Gujarat 

774 

Maharashtra 

583 

M.P. 

539 



Rajasthan 

461 


^ 1. Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1974, pp. 71-73 ; and for 1976, pp. 89-91 ; 

for 19T7, pp.93-95. 

2. Commerce Annual Number, 1971, p.l4. 
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Consequences of Low Yields 

Low yields of crops has been the basic cause of the severity of 
food problem since 1942. Millions of countrymen still suffer all 
their lives from mal-and under-nutrition as a wide gap exists between 
ihe nutritional requirements and the actual availability of food. 
lAbout 30 per cent of people do not get enough food to eat even in 
normal times. .*/The shortfall of foodgrains has been variously 
estimated from as low as 3 to 4 m. tonnes to as high as 11 to 14 m. 
tonnes vvitli 7 to 8 in. tonnes as being the more commonly accepted 
estimate. 

ylThe low level of production of cash crops mean^ in general , 
low level of purchasing power of the peasant masses. ^This in turn 
produces several severe consequences : (i) the home market for 
industrial goods shrinks; (ii) industrial decay produces unemployment 
for the workers and the middle class people ; and (iii) the burden of 
rent, interest and taxes grows to such an extent that rural economy 
cracks up, domination of the money lender grows over the peasantry, 
the peasants are forced to sell their land and it gets concentrated 
in the hands of the parasitic class. This in turn reduces the produc- 
tivity of the soil. 

LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY IN AGRICULTURE 

Output per worker in agriculture is also low. Labour 
productivity is Rs. 1213, on the average for India as a whole, it 
being Rs. 3,195 in Punjab and Rs. 409 in Nagaland. This is 
indicated in the table given below : 


Agricultural Productivity per worker’ 
(Average for 1967-68 to 1969-70) 



S(mc 

Average net output 
per w'orker at curr- 
ent prices (Rs.) 


Punjab 

3,195 


Haryana, 

2,922 


Kerala 

2,072 


West Bengal 

1,819 


Assam 

1,707 


Gujarat 

1,457 


Orissa 

1,400 


Jammu & Kashmir 

1,393 


Karnataka 

1,321 


U.P. 

1,236 


1 // India A verage 

1,213 


I. Commcrt -inntuil V/fmAt*/, t‘J72. p. 14_ 
F 9 
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State 

Average net output 
per worker at curr- 
ent prices (Rs.) 

Himachal Pradesh 

1,134 

Rajasthan 

1,129 

Andhra Pradesh 

993 

Tamil Nadu 

95.5 

Maharashtra 

949 

M.P. 

856 

Bihar 

755 

Nagaland 

409 


In India average productivity per man per year in agricutom 
IS the lowest as would be clear from the following data : (In U.S, 
Dollars),^ 


W. Germany 

3,495 

Canada 

2,126 

New Zealand 

3,481 

U.K. 

2,057 

Austria 

2,442 

Australia 

1,233 

U.S.A. 

2,408 

Norway 

973 

Japan 

2,265 

India 

105 


In other words, it may be said that India’s agricultural pro- 
ductivity per person engaged in agriculture, is a little more than one- 
thirty-fourth of that of New Zealand and W. Germany, and less 
than one-twentieth of U.K, one-twenty* fourth of U. S.A. and one- 
twenty-second of Japan, 

Stagnation in agricultural productivity has resulted in the wake 
of soaring prices of agricultural produce, disapproving many theo- 
ries of price production complexes or relationships ; imperfect food 
distribution. 

One significant reason for low productivity per worker is the 
employment of too many people in agriculture than what is actually 
needed. In some countries of the world only a fifth of the popula- 
tion produces a diet that gives a person some 8,000 calories a day 
f.e., a family adequately feeds five families; whlie in India one farm 
family cannot support itself properly and needs help of another 
family. It has been estimated that in 1860, a farm worker in U.S.A. 
supplied only four others with farm products. In 1900, he was 
supplying 6, By 1961, he supplied food and fibre to 22 other fellow 
citizens and also to four others abroad, total of 26. Putting it 
another way in 1960, there were about 6 million people doing farm 
work and feeding a national population of about 31 millions. Today 
7 million farm workers supply food and fibre to 1 88 million Ameri- 


1, Balfit Singh, Next Step in Village India^ p. 42. 
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cans and enables the States to be the world’s largest exporter of 
farm products. When U. S. A. was discovered 9 out of 10 lived on 
farms. To-day less than 1 out of 10 lives on farms. Less than 10 
per cent of U. S. A. workers are needed to feed them, compared 
with 45 per cent in U. S. S. R., 25 per cent in France, 70 per cent in 
India. Mechanization, fertilizer and improved breeds have 
made it possible for man on the U.S. farm to produce about 8 
times as much per hour as a farm worker of lOO years ago.’ It 
may be noted that all this progress either in U.S.A., or U.S.S.R. 
has not been attained through the waving of a magic wand. It has 
been brought by sustained application of science and technology to 
agriculture. It means better education of the farmer, carrying the 
results of research from laboratories to the farm, soil analysis, use 
of appropriate chemical fertilisers and manures on a sustained basis, 
introduction of improved varieties and types of crops and livestock, 
better feeds for poultry and livestock and use of pesticides for con- 
trolling weeds, insects and diseases. Irrigation and drainage were 
no less important. In Japan, inspite of her small holding applica- 
tion of science and technology has been responsible for increasing 
agricultural production. Similar has been the case in U. S. S. R. 
where extensive chemicalisation has worked a veritable revolution in 
agricultural production. It has paved the way to an unprecedented 
enhancement of crop yield, livestock productivity and labour pro- 
ductivity. The trebling and quadrupling of the yield in Mexico and 
the countries of North-West Europe was achieved with the help of 
mechanization, chemicalisation and universal irrigation in a mere 
few year’s time.® Unfortunately in India, the state of affairs is yet 
very unsatisfactory but if agricultural inputs are properly suppUed 
they can increase our yields manifold. 

CAUSES FOR LOW PRODUCTIVITY 

Though there has been some improvement in recent years, the 
conditions in agriculture have not changed much and are almost the 
same what they were about 2 decades, back. The rate of soil exhaus- 
tion, which takes place in the normal process of agriculture, is not 
being replenished through natural and artificial methods. And there 
has been a fall or decline from the low level of fertility or produc- 
tivity where it was believed to have stabilized. The fear of decline 
is greater now and is likely to be still more in future because in 
increasing production quickly, the possibilities are there of exploi- 
ting the land resources ignoring the ideas of natural balance and thus 
damaging or impairing its inherent productive capacity. 

In the words of Dr. Chauhan, “the decline takes place in 
many forms depending upon the location and quality (soil and 


1. Freeman, O. L., “The American Farm Revolution,” in American Review 
January 1964, pp. 82-84. 

2. M. Syrstov, “Components of Crop Yields,” in the Soviet Land, No.5 
March 1963, p. 7. 
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topography) of the particular piece of land, climate conditions of the 
particular locality, and the nature and intensity of agricultural 
activity, ft manifests itself in the form of fertile and cultivated land 
poing out of cultivation as it is turned into uncultivable waste; deve- 
lopment of aridity, salinity, and alkalinity ravine formation, decline in 
crop yields, changes in cropping patterns, shrinkage in the extent of 
double cropping and the resulting decline in crop intensity, decline of 
water table and the vegetative cover becoming scanty and stunted, 
etc. All the forms do not exhibit themselves, everywhere or at the 
same place at one particular time. The rate of decline also varies 
from place to place. The declining trends in productivity of land 
sbotdd be taken as the signals ofslo^yly coming dangers”. 

The factors responsible for the backwardness of agriculture, and 
therefore, for low yields are : 

(1) Our land resources were never taxed to suck an extent as 
they are now because of overcrowding and consequently the 
cultivated land pet capita has been reduced from 1.09 acre in 1891 
to 1.11 acres in 1921, 1.04 acres in 193! and to 0.94 acre in 1941 
and to 0.75 acre in 1961 and to 0.73 acres in 1971 . Not much can 
be achieved unless this continuing pressure of population on land is 
reduced and used as a source of capital formation. Attempts to 
substitute heavy yielding crops and varieties have accelerated the 
strain and in the absence of any adequate manuring, the soil ha% lost 
its fertility. 

(2) Reckless deforestation has led to declining flora so- that 
less humus is being added to the soil through normal pi jcc.ss. 
Humus deficiency is resulting in the increasing of temperature ; and 
it is making the pre-monsoon cropping more and more difficult. This 
deficiency causing reduction in the capacity of retention of mc'isuirc 
seem to be responsible for reducing the capacity of soils to withstand 
the effectiveness of some agricultural hazards and thus inercas' »g the 
losses in output and ultimately resulting in the decline of : /erase 
productivity. 

(3) The serious drainage problem, caused by the increased 
construction of roads, railways and canals, has disturbed the natural 
drainage system by checking the normal flow of rain water and 
bringing heavy floods. This results in large scale damage to kharif 
and considerable late sowing of rabi crops. 

(4) Marginal and sub-marginal lands are being brought under 
cultivation, due to increasing population pressure, and such lands 
are generally inferior and yield less, and thus bring about a decline 
in the average productivity. 

(5) As a consequence of recent land reforms, land is passing 
(by purchase, lease or allotment) to classes which have n » agricul- 
tural traditions and in most of the cases they lack the lecessarj 
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technical knowledge and, therefore, they are inefficient fanners. 
Even the agricultural labourers who take to self-cultivation, 
ignorance of soil conditions and of their suitability to specific crops, 
of the timings of land, and skill for performing some operations, arc 
bound to become inferior farmers and such lands are und^’i -cultivat- 
ed. Besides, the tiller has to pay heavy rents for the land he 
cultivates and he has no security of tenure. Under these dilliciilt 
situations, it is impossible to expect the tiller to increase agricultural 
productivity. 

(6) With the depletion of forest resources, fuel supply is 
becoming scarcer and hence more of cowdung is being burnt, and 
lesser and lesser quantity of it goes to the field. * Moreover, due to 
a small numbei of superior cattle, the supply of cowdung is also 
declining. Thus, the most important source of manure is gradually 
being lost. 

(7) ' Crop-rotations and practice of fallowing are getting 
disturbed because of the pressure of population for mote food and 
raw materials. 

(8) Soil elusion is constantly increasing and in the eroded 
regions the fertile and the cultivated land is going out of cultivation 
and is turning into a barren waste. Cropping patterns are changing 
in which superior crops arc giving place to inferior ones, and crop 
yields arc also declining. 

(9) Rapid increase in construction work, because of scarcity 
of cement and steel, depends upon bricks, which spoils generally the 
cultivated land. This is manifest mostly in the surrounding of cities 
where brick-kilns abound. 

(10) Large areas have gone out of cultivation because of 
growing salinity, aridity, alkalinity and semi-desert conditions. 
There are at least 2ni. acres of wasteland in blocks of 250 acres or 
more which need reclamation. 

(11) The density of population depending upon agriculture also 
has a direct bearing on the unit yield of the region. The yields of 
cereals are lower in more purely agricultural countries than in more 
industrialised countries because excessive pressure results in dispro- 
portionate utilisation of land for cereals unsatisfactory system of 
crop rotation and less possibility of recuperation of the soil. 

(12) The subsistence type of farming results in deficit agricul- 
tural economy. Agriculture remains ‘low-income occupation’, which 
follows savings, low investment and low agricultural incomes. This 


l. “The amount of cattle dung annually available is 1200 ni. tonnes (wet, 
weight) of which 400 m. tonnes are used as fuel and 215 m. tonnes as 
manure the balance is being wasted.”— Planning Committee, Natural 
Resource of India, 1963, p. 15. 
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poverty has created a vicious circle which starts with and ends in 
low agricultural production. Low production leads to low marketable 
surplus f low bargaining power, low incomes, low investment for land im- 
provement and ultimate ly ends in low agricultural production. Thus, 
low production leads to poverty. Each factor tends to react upon 
the other in such a way as to keep the vicious circle of poverty 
intact. 

(13) Indian agriculture is “a gamble in monsoon”. Agricul- 
tural production function in India is highly responsive to the uncer- 
tainty of rabfall. Risks arising out of natural factors such as 
hailstorm, unfavourable weather conditions — insufficient rains or 
badly distributed rainfall, frosts, diseases or insects— excessive rains, 
droughts, floods etc,, all exert a very unfavourable influence on 
agriculture. Monsoons are irregular, ill-distributed and uncertain. 
They also set in too early or too late. The inevitable result is 
failure of props. So far only 20 per cent of the area is irrigated. 
Continued absence of adequate facilities for 80 per cent of the area 
for irrigation have made the poor cultivator a helpless tool in the 
hands of his ‘fate’. It has been righly said , “farm production 
cannot be quickly expanded or contracted but may be seriously and 
unexpectedly reduced by bad weather, pests and diseases.”* 

(14) The poor equipment, inadequacy and obsolete nature of 
tools has been a contributory factor. The prices of new implements 
and equipments are unreasonably high and beyond the reach of 
inajority of small and medium cultivators. Further, the wide varia- 
tion in the prices of their difierent makes lead to a lack of confidence 
and hampers the cultivators to make use of them. 

(15) Agriculture in India lacks in organisation and leadership. 
It has never offered phenomenal prosperity to anybody like an 
industry. The ptulosophy attached to it is a way of life retarded 
entry of the talent into its fold. Inclemencies of weather, vagaries 
of monsoon, fluctuating prices, outmoded tools and implements, bad 
rural living conditions, harassment by village factions and petty 
officials etc. have made agriculture and rural living unattractive to 
the talented youth. The result is a heavy erosion of the resourceful 
* talent from agriculture and this considerably reduces the capacity of 

the farming comniunity to compete and progress. 

(16) Low output of research is also one of the causes of the 
failure in our agriculture. In the Iasi 20 years, research has in 
many cases reached only general conclusions and very often the 
research results are neither in a usable form nor have reached the 
cultivators. Extension is confined to individual good practices and 
no complete pattern of farming has been advocated. It is so because 
the support given to agricultural and biological research has been 
extremely meagre so far. 


1. W. Lawrence, and Ezekial, M., The Farm and The City, 1953, p. 1. 
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Other factors responsible for low yields are r 

(17) Small size of a large number of holdings— about 62.96 
per cent of households cultivate less than 5 acres - or a large number 
of uneconomic holdings of cultivable land which are also fragmented 
and subdivided. This makes difScult appropriate investment for 
modernisation of cultivation methods. 

(18) Land concentration in a few hands, the owners of which 
do not utilise it to the fullest extent and below them are latge 
number of medium and small cultivators. Rigid and oppressive 
land system and high rates of rent discourage investment for per- 
manent improvements in land. 

(19) Restricted storage facilities for holding the produce which 
depresses unduly the price in the market; and bad communications 
and imperfect marketing facilities prevent realisation of a fair price 
for the produce. This situation does not induce the cultivator to 
produce more. 

(20) Lack of adequate non-farm services like provision of 
cheap credit and the resultant indebtedness and poverty of the 
peasant and lack of marketing facilities hinder improvement in 
techniques of production. 

(21) Indian society is a faction-ridden society. The case 
studies reveal “a far greater role of the caste’s negative functions in 
terms of constant breaks in village solidarity and any spirit of co- 
operation, promotion of insecurity, and acts of violence against 
person and property, litigation, rivalry and groupism. Besides, 
discontent, mutual bitterness, factionalism, illiteracy, ignorance, caste 
rivalries, group conflicts, social tensions chronic under employment 
characterise rural society. These social factors impede agricultural 
production”’ 

(22) Indian farmers, generally speaking, are illiterate, ignorant, 
superstitious, conservative and bound by old-traditions and outmoded 
customs and institutions. Superstition and belief in fate are the 
courses which keep the farmers fully satisfied with their primitive 
systems of cultivation. Unless the present atmosphere, which 
supports backwardness and stagnation, is changed there is no possi- 
bility of agricultural progress. 

(23) In some cases, economic planning and farming research 
havo themselves posed threats to areas under cultivation, production 
and p'-oductivity in Indian agriculture. It has been found that an 
“imp. wed variety of seed sometimes requires a longer period of 
matnruy and thus stands in the way of the cultivators raising a 
secoi d or third crop. Inferiority in the taste of grain or poor 
quality of fodder tells on the price.” 

1. Baljit Singh, Next Step In Village India, 1962. 
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(24) Above all as Dr. K.N. Raj has put it. “Raising pro- 
ductivity of land requires not only more inputs like labour, water and 
fertiliser but incentires to make these inputs worth while to agri- 
cultural producers.”^ So far the prices paid are not very remunera- 
tive to the cultivators and this leaves no incentive for increased 
production. 

(25) Per hectare low productivity of Indian farm is also due to 
the fact that Indian agricultural organisation has failed to exploit 
the vast amount of labour and other resources available locally for 
purposes of capital formation and agricultural implements. The 
system of rights in land, available till recently, and the laws of 
inheritance certainly depressed the opportunities for investment in 
agriculture. Usury, by moneylenders, reinforced the extortions of 
the zamindars to reduce investments capacity of the peasants. 

To sum up, we may say that the traditional agricultural sector 
has not yet completely got over the unnerving influences of nature and 
it still continues to be dominated by people who arc illitci ale, 
ignorant and mostly uninformed of the latest methods and techniques 
of production; land holdings and majority of individual cultivators 
continue to be uneconomic, fragmented and subdivided ; cultivation 
of marginal lands; poverty of cultivators and lack of service facilities 
have all continued to be a drag on the genera], operational clficiency. 
It now needs to be disengaged from the banes of traditionalism and 
lack of organisation. 

However, it should be noted that peasant farming in India 
depends for its successful working not only on great perseverance but 
also unwearied exercise of prudence, forethought and watchfulness, 
and the utilisation of the scientific knowledge of the means of produc- 
tion. The value of the human factors is not to be overlooked in 
taking stock of the agiicultural situation foi “communities and 
nations have remained poor in the midst of rich surroundings, or 
fallen in decay or poverty in spite of the fertility of their soil and 
the abundance of their natural resources merely because the human 
factor was of poor quality or was allowed to deteriorate or run to 
waste.”- Now so far as this human element is concerned, wc know 
.that the seasonal variations render agriculture a precarious occupation 
and the undue dependence of the cultivation on nature has engen- 
dered in him a spirit of depression, fatalism, and hopelessness unless 
he is assisted by the external agencies. Within the existing conditions 
and limitations, the resourcefulness of the Indian cultivators have 
been testified by experts. “The crops in the best areas or in best 
farms in India are no worse than those in the best areas and in best 


1. K. N. Raj, Indian Economic Growth, Perfomuince ami Prospects, 1965, 
p. II 
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farms in China.”^ Says the Krishnappa Delegation Report, “But 
the proportion of indifferent and poor farmers is much greater in 
India than in China and that is the main reason why our average 
yield is very much lower. The main problem before us is, therefore, 
that of raising the level of the average farmers to that of the best 
farmers.”^ 

Reorganisation/Moderuisation of Agricultural Conditions 

Causes enumerated in the earlier section need to be tackled 
by ail possible measures undertaken simultaneously. Dr. Swaini- 
nathau has rightly observed that "During the coming years, there 
is no option but to strive towards a vertical growth in our agricul- 
ture, since the scope for further horizontal expansion in area under 
different crops is very limited. The Fifth Plan indicated a proposed 
annual compound growth rate in productivity of 3.4 per bent in 
rice, 2.8 per cent in wheat and 2.4 per cent in jowar. On the basis 
of the productivity increase now projected, the average yields of rice, 
jowar and wheat during 1978-79 will be 1,375 ; 611 and 1,682 kgs per 
hectare respectively. In these crops, most developed and several 
developing countries had average yields ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 
kgs. per hectare in 1971. Thus productivity got is bound to be 
even greater by 1979 and Indian agricultural products may become 
some of the most inefficiently produced in the world... If we are not 
going to pay serious attention to improving the productivity of our 
agriculture through better management of inputs and pre-and post- 
harvest operations, w-e will only perpetuate a situation where agri- 


1, Dr A. J. Vi>elker has rightly rcmaikccl in this connection. -‘To take 
the ordinary acts of husbandry, nowhere would one find better instance 
,of Keeping land scrupulously dean from vvecds, of ingenuity in device 
of water-raising appliances, of knowledgc'of soils and their capabilities 
as wqU as the exact time to sow and to reap as one would in Indian 
Agriculture, and this cot at its best alone but at its ordinary level — 
Certain it is that I, at least, have never seen a more perfect picture of 
careful cultivation, combined with ha»d labour, perseverance artd 
fertility of resources, than 1 have seen many of the haunting places 
in my tour.” 

“Crippled by a relentless climate, for gencuitions scourged by 
ianiiae, pestilence and the war, his wealth at the mercy of every 
despot's whim, his cattle a prey to disease and drought, his crops 
pciiodically devastated by blight and flood serving, too, not the gentle 
goddess that Nature is in the West but a volcanic force of terrific 
power and wild caprice, how can the Indian cultivator be anything but 
a fatalist, in such conditions progress is impossible, knowledge, 
skill energy and capital must eppear of little avail when man is infi- 
nitely weak and nature overwhelmingly clrong.” 

Neai ly 50 years later Sir J. Russel said : “1 he Indian Ra>ut coin- 
paics favourably with any of the peasant populations 1 have met in 
ditferenl parts of the world.” Dr. A. J. Voelcker, Report on Inipro- 
vement of India Agriculture, p. 10 and D. Dutt, Economic History of 
India, pp. 277-78. 

2. Report of the Krishnappa Delegation to China, 1958, p. 90. 
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culture, instead of being productively labour intensive, would be 
wastefully labour extensive.”* 

In any plan of economic development, therefore, the first and 
foremost emphasis must be placed on the improvement and ex- 
tension of agriculture. Economic growth imperatively calls for a 
balanced expansion of the diverse sectors of the economy, and if the 
expansion potential in some critical sector is at a low ebb or absent, 
the expansion potential of the other sectors cannot become effec- 
tive.”® The growth of critical sectors of the economy may lag behind 
not only on account of some basic natural scarcity which imposes an 
inexorable physical barrier, but also on account of the fact that the 
social forces leading to expansion extend not to all sectors of the 
economy, but to some of them. At this point one instinctively 
thinks of the critical division between industry and agriculture. 
The growth of agriculture, of necessity, presumes the growth of agri- 
cultural production. It also postulates that the proportion of agri- 
cultural output which is not consumed inside the agricultural sector 
but is supplied to the industrial sector should become steadily large.® 
Remarks Dr. B. Datta, “Industrialisation is possible only when 
agriculture has reached a high level of prosperity so as to provide 
self-sufficiency in food, to create a surplus for capital formation and 
to increase the demand for secondary products.”* 

The development of- industrial production needs an increase 
in total agricultural production because with higher real income 
food consumption increases as well, though probably less than 
proportionately ; but more important than this, it needs an increase 
in the proportion of output which the agricultural sector is willing 
to supply to the towns, i.e., marketable agricultural surplus. In 
Great Britain, the so-called “Agricultural Revolution” preceded the 
“Industrial Revolutiofl.” It was the resulting growth in food pro- 
duction and in the productivity of the labour engaged on land which 
provided both the food and the manpower for industrial expansion.® 
At a later stage, however, further progress of industrialisation was 
made possible by the food imported from the “new countries” 
overseas. Therefore, for promoting manufacturing industry on a 
gigantic scale a country has got to possess a highly efficient and 
considerably “commercialised” agriculture with both high yields per 
acre and high productivity per man. 

In our own country the whole agrarian system needs reo- g- 
anisation according to the present-day needs and conditions on 
improved lines. This would include an increase in the net returns. 


1. M. S. Swaminathan, in a Foreword to P. V. Shenol, Agricultural 
Development in India, 1975 pp. VII — VIII. 

2. A. G. B. Fisher, Economic Progress and Social Security, p. 178. 

3. Kaldor, Characteristics of Economic Development, p. 1. 

4. B. Datta, Economic Development of industrialisation. 

5. N. Kaldor, Op. Cit., p. 9. 
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reduction of production costs, better standard _ of living for farmer, 
less arduous work for the head of the undertaking and considerable 
saving of labour — whether paid or supplied by the family. 

Increased agricultural productivity is essential for the following 
three reasons 

(i) To supply an economic surplus that can be consumed or 
used for further production in agricultural or transferred 
out of agriculture to provide capital for industrial growth 
and to meet the expanding consumption needs of the 
urban population ; 

(ii) To make possible the release of laboui and other resources 
for use in non-agricultural sectors ; and 

(iii) To increase the purchasing power of rural .people, expand 
markets for industrial goods and help to bring about 
needed changes in the national income organisation. 

The basic economic conditions for improving productivity in 
agriculture, according to an F. A. O. publication, are : 

(1) reasonably stable prices for agricultural products at a 
remunerative level ; 

(2) adequate marketing facilities : 

(3) satisfactory system of land tenure ; 

(4) provision of credit on reasonable terms especially to small 
farmers, for improved methods of production ; 

(5) provision of production requisites (fertilisers, pesticides, 
improved seeds, etc.) at reasonable prices ; 

(6) provision of education, research and extension and agro- 
economic services to spread the knowledge of improved 
methods of farming ; 

(7) the development of sources, by the State, which are beyond 
the powers of individual farmers, such as large-scale irriga- 
tion, land reclamation or resettlement products ; and 

(8) extension of land use and intensification and utilisation of 
land already in use through improved and scientific 
methods of cultivation. 

(9) diversification of farm production i.e. besides cultivation 
of crops, dairy, poultry and fishing industries should be 
developed. 

Possibilities of Increase in Agricultural Production 

In regard to production possibilities of agricultural commodi- 
ties, Dr. Burn’s observations are worth noting. He has opined that 


1. R.P. Christensen, “Agricultural Progress in Less-developed Countries.’ 
Economic Development of Agriculture, 1966, p. 34. 
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the yield per acre can be increased 30 per cent by the increased use 
of organ^ fertilizers, from 5 to 10 per cent by the use of improved 
seeds and another 20 per cent by the use of methods used for pre- 
vention of diseases and damage done by insects and pests For 
individual crops the estimated increase was calculated thus 

W heat 1 00 % Maize 

50% Gram 

Bajra 25% Sugarcane 

Besides, the productivity of land per acrc-/hectare can also be 
increased as confirmed by field experiments in different parts of the 
country through better land use measures i.e., by crop rotation, 
improvements in fallowing, by ridge cultivation (55 to 60 per cent) 
and by shallow hoeing (25 per cent) and by double — cropping where 
secured irrigation is available. 

Agriculture is an industry and being the biggest in India it 
needs capital, enterprise and brains to run it. Where these have 
been supplied, land resources and farming efllciency have shown 
surprisingly increased productivity. The information provided by 
crope competitions in different parts of the country reveal that much 
scope lies in increasing crop yield, “Yields per acre in crop compe- 
tition are 6 to 7 times higher than the average yields in the respective 
crops for the same year and in some cases the multiple is 9, 10. 14 
and 26. Prize competition yields are the results of artificial stimu- 
lus, but it is not unreasonable to assume that average yields arc 
capable of being raised much higher, and yields in India, aiven the 
organisation and drive, can be increased by 100 to 200" oer cent 
within a reasonable time.” 


All India-Crop competition— Highest yields obtained- 


Crop 

Ypr 

Yield in 
Kgs. per 
hectare 

Area 

Paddy 

1964-65 

9,059 

Distt. Nagpur 


1965-66 

9,476 

Distt. Kurnool 


1966-67 

10,633 

Distt. Bhandara 


1967-68 

10,517 

Distt. Kurnool 


1968-69 

9,095 

Distt. Sangli 


1969-70 

14,260 

Distt. Sagar 


1970-71 

15,862 

Distt. Bellary 


1971-72 

15,324 

Distt. Kolhapur 


35% 

75% 

100—250% 


Kurils, 7 t'c/ino/wr/w// PossibUitU’s oj Agricultural Development in 
Inilia, 1944, pp. 52—68. 

1. Imlian Agriculture in Brief, 1976, pp. 1 16-1 17 ; for 1977, pp. 118-119. 
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Wheat 


1972-73 

16,912 

1973-74 

17,722 

1974-75 

14,991,912 

1975-76 

16,796,247 

1965-66 

6,618 

1966-67 

9,286 

1967-68 

10,335 

1969-70 

12,388 

1970-71 

16,117 

1971-72 

7,599-7600 

1972-73 

12,858 


1973- 74 13,999-14,960 

1974- 75 13,748-0 20 

1975- 76 13,735-670 

Jowar (Ratr) m6-67 6,805 

1967-68 7,600 


Dist. Kolhapur 
Distt. Kolhapur 
Distt. Kolhapur 
Distt. Sangli 
Distt. Dhulia 
Distt. Rohtak 
Distt. Nasik 
Distt. Mandsaur 
Distt. Buldhana 
Distt. Amreli 
Distt. Shri Ganga- 
nagar 

Distt. Betul 
Distt. Sagar 
Distt. Panna 
Distt. Bhir 
Distt. Sholapur 


It will be evident that highest yield achieved in case of rice 
varied betw'een 5 to II times and of wheat between 3 and 14 times 
more as compared to the State average of different States under 
study. Even in the national demonstration plots, the highest yields 
were 50 per cent to 60 per cent above their own average. This 
shows that given proper use of agricultural technology, much im- 
provement in yields can be achieved. 

This fact is further proved by the introduction of new package 
programme in those districts which had the advantage of high irriga- 
tion/assutcd rainfall/strong infrastructures, high enterprise. Here 
properly prepared farm production plans were put into practice and 
adequate supply of seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, credit and marketing 
services were made available. The results were spectacular in those 
districts, and the following increase in yield was obtained : 



District 

% Increase in the yield of 
main cereal crops between 
1954-61 and 1961-68 

1. 

Ludhiana (Punjab) 

86 

2. 

Aligarh (IJ. P.) 

43 

3. 

Mandya (Kamatak) 

42 

4. 

Sambalpur (Orissa) 

24 

5. 

West Godawari (A. P.) 

12 

6. 

Burdwan (W. Bengal) 

12 


In seven districts which had the largest tenure of thr pro- 
gramme, the production went up (during 1960-68) by 24 per ' znt in 
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wheat, by 100 per cent in maize and by 38 per cent in rice — about 
the double of the all India rate. 

There is no doubt that Indian land resources and farming 
efficiency can result in raising per hectare productivity on all farms 
provided all the factors of production are fully exploited. 

What Requires to-be Done ? 

The problem of agricultural production is a problem of bring- 
ing about proper combination of soil, water, plants and people 'for 
production.1 The agricultural problem is not one of maintaining, 
but of developing soil productivity to the highest practicable level 
and of maintaining it at that level. What is to be sought in agricul- 
ture is not any kind of natural balance, but the highest level of cul 
tural balance that modern technology and social organization make 
possible. 

The physical resources of soil, water and climate are sufficient 
to yield at least double, perhaps more than double the current 
production with full use of machines, chemicals, sufficient water 
supply and a combination of other good management practices. 
Mechanisation refers to application of mechanical power to agricultu- 
ral operation from sowing to harvesting stage through bulldozers, 
graders, tractors, seed-drills, cultivators, rollers, fertilizer distri- 
butors, combine harvesters and other light farm machinery. Che- 
micalisation means the application of chemical fertilizers. Under 
rationalisation are include the application of science to different 
phases of agricultural production viz., seed selection, or use of 
disease-resistant, high yielding varieties of seeds, use of insecticides 
and pesticides, erosion control etc. Irrigation gives a larger yield 
per acre and an irrigated crop shows a larger response to each unit of 
fertilizer applied to it than an unirrigated crop. Besides, availability 
of irrigation makes it possible to grow more crops where only one 
crop could be grown depending on rainfall. 

It may be pointed out that no one practice is good over a 
wide range of soils. Nor can we usually expect the adoption of 
any single practice, by itself, to give an economic result. The big 
harvest comes from combinations of practices adopted to the 
particular situation. “Easy way” of emphasizing some one or two 
practices above all others in a “campaign” should be avoided 
because the results are bound to be low for the effort. For example, 
bunds alone, fertilizer alone, improved village alone, or improved 
seeds of potentially high-yi .'Iding varieties alone, may each give a 
small uneconomic increase on good soil under dry culture ; but the 
combination commonly gives a three-to-six-fold increase in the 
harvest. 


1. Govt, of Fndia, Report on India's Food Cririi and How to Meet it, 1959, 
p. 140. 
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Since, in India the basic problem is that of under-production, 
enhancement of all types of farm production is urgently needed. The 
basic approach, therefore, should be for increasing the output of 
all crops. The formulation of incentives for being effective, must 
suit the particular farms, the farmers, and the crops. For formula- 
ting proper incentives the increase in output shoidd be classified 
according to the methods such as improvements in yield per hec- 
tare, expansion of area, increase in double-cropping, improvement in 
quality and diversification. The nature and character of the method 
is significant for the suitability and effectiveness or otherwise of any 
specific incentive. 

For better quantitative production, provision of irrigation, high 
yielding varieties, manures, fertilizers and implements at conces- 
sional rate, should prove effective. 

For better quality production, attractive prices, based on quality 
differentials accompanied by better . seeds, should prove helpful. 

For food crops and for subsistence farmers, provision of cost 
subsidies should be made. 

For crops grown for the market and for bigger farmers, price 
guarantees may bring better responses. 

In c&se of competing cash crops measures aimed at higher income 
at low cost may prove more beneficial ; and 

Lastly, programme formulation and target fixation should be 
done, in view of the local situation, at the village level and mainly 
by local initiative and should be tailor made to suit local con- 
ditions. 

Incentives must be formulated in view of the individual cir- 
cum^ances and they should be supplemented by persuasion which 
is ijireessary to convince the producer for taking up any programme. 


\jt5oncIasions 

Most of the people on land are there not because they prefer 
to be there but because they find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
be elsewhere and so for them it is more a living than a business 
proposition. In fact, Indian agriculture has been and becorne a deficit 
economy and to a very great extent the Indian cultivator labours not 
for profit nor for a net return but for subsistence. The overcrowding 
of the people on land, the lack of alternative means of securing a 
living, the difficulty of finding any avenue of escape and the early 
stage at which man is burdened with the dependents combine to 
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force the cultivator to grow food wherever he can and on whatever 

term^ he can The ordinary cultivator on his tiny plot is still a 

man of small resottrcesj with small means for meeting his small needs,- 
He, therefore, requires all the help which science can afford , and 
which organisation, education and training can bring within his 
reach. 


A variety of factors arc responsible for this state of affairs, 
most important being natural, technical, economic, social, structural, 
institutional and administrative obstacles in the way of optimal 
utilization of our land resources. It has rightly been said that “the 
fundamental problem of agriculture is to transform this occupation 
from a mode of living into a business proposition for the benefit of 
the cultivati ng classes.’’^ 

If technology, currently known to India, could be applied to 
Indian agriculture it would be easy to increase production sub- 
stantially. However, it should be borne in mind that technology will 
be of no avail in improving agriculture unless institutional changes 
(in the form of land reforms) first provide the necessary economic 
oasis for more efficient agriculture. Gradual worsening of debt 
situation, violent price fluctuations, the middleman's exorbitant 
share and exploitation and the landlords' apathy arc some of the 
factors which discourage the farmer to adopt new methods of techni- 
ques whose failure could ruin him and whose success benefits every- 
one else than him. 

Therefore, the measures to trigger individual incentives are : (i) 
security of tenure; (ii) security to minimise the risk and uncertainties 
in agricultural production through price supports ; (iii) elimination 
of rniddle traders ; (iv) provision of marketing facilities, and credit 
institutions, (v) strengthening of extension services, (vi) putting 
fanning on a sound economic footing through establishment and 
improvement in co-operative organisations ; (vii) better motivation 
of farmers; ^viii) improvement in physical supplies of superior in- 
puts ; and (ix) inculcation of administrative integrity. 

Unless the disabilities and hindrances in the way of agriculture 
are reduced it seems inevitable that much of the teachings of the 
farm advisory services will fall upon stony ground. 


1. Report of the Royal Commi^siott on A^r\citlUiri\ p. 433. 

2. p. 14, Italics added. 

3. Famine Enquiry Commission Report, 1945, pp, 374-375. 
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Coutribution of Agriculture to National Income 
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(Sources for two tables : R. B. L Report on Currency and Finance, Vol. II 1976-77, pp. 18-19). 
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Appendix 2 


Value of Agricnltnral Output 


State 

Gross value 
at current price 
(Rs. crores) 
1960- 1970- 

61 71 

Net output per Net output 
net hectare sown per worker 
(Rs.) (Rs.) 

1960- 1970- 1960- 1970- 

61 71 61 71 

Andhra Pradesh 

560 1268 

433 900 

438 

806 

Assam 

207 469 

924 1866 

772 

1308 

Bihar 

549 1132 

598 1196 

396 

682 

Gujarat 

341 1052 

315 956 

676 

1634 

Haryana 

156 516 

385 1245 

1002 

2483 

J. &K. 

43 117 

551 1362 

493 

1064 

Kerala 

268 714 

1350 1378 

997 

2093 

Madhya Pradesh 

568 1296 

300 596 

501 

898 

Kamatak 

705 1248 

342 582 

622 

887 

Orissa 

395 1050 

316 871 

580 

1269 

Punjab 

310 821 

462 1276 

637 

1365 

Rajasthan 

222 801 

511 1606 

931 

2450 

Tamil Nadu 

325 979 

206 555 

565 

1350 

U. P. 

498 1208 

669 1499 

501 

1038 

West Rajasthan 

1152 2782 

479 1102 

522 

1057 

486 1102 

791 1717 

755 

1333 

AU-India 

6844 16802 

430 990 

563 

1116 

(Source : Economic & Scientific Research Foundation, 

New Delhi) 

Appendix 3 


Share of Agricultural Exports in the Total exports 


Year 

Exports of 

Total 

% share of 

(ApriL-March) 

Selected 

agricultural 

commodities 

Exports 

agricultural 
exports to total 
exports 


(Rs. lakhs) 

(R. lakhs) 



1965-66 

33,490 

80,556 


41.6 

1967-68 

49,964 

119,282 


41.0 

1968-69 

51,094 

135,634 


37.0 

1969-70 

49,433 

140,870 


35.1 

1970-71 

56,530 

152,439 


37.1 

1971-72 

58,503 

156,354 


37.4 

1972-73 

75,146 

196,440 


38.3 

1973-74 

100,675 

251,834 


40.0 

1974-75 

140,255 

332,331 


40.2 

1975-76 

165,099 

391,128 


42.0 


(Source : Indian Agriculture in Briefs 1976, p. 189 ; and for 1977, p. 195.) 
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Agricaltnral Holdings in India 


Meaning of Agricaltnral Holding 

The term ‘agricultural holding’ implies the total area o land 
which is held for cultivation as a single unit by an individua'i, joint 
family or more than one farmer on a joint basis. Such land may 
either entirely be owned, taken bn lease, or may be partly owned and 
partly rented. 

An ‘operational holding' is one which includes all lands (i. c., 
cultivated, fallow and even the land which is not under cultivation) 
used wholly or partially for agricultural production operated as a 
single teclinicd unit by”a single householder a number of house- 
holds operating jointly. An individual may have a single or a 
number of operational holdings if each of them constitutes a sepa- 
rate unit of management 

On the other hand, ‘ownership holding' includes all the area 
owned by a cultivator ora number of cultivators jointly whether 
under own cultivation or subject to others. The concept of this type 
of holding is useful under feudal systems, as it gives an idea whether 
land ownership is concentrated in a few hands or is evenly distri- 
buted. It may also be known if the tendency is towards further 
concentration of land or it is towards dispersal among a number of 
persons. 

It also helps in finding out the level of income and living of the 
farmer, employment, requirements of hired labour, and utilization 
of farming equipment. This type of information provides the neces- 
sary background on which agrarian relations in a socialistic society 
could be based. If there is a heavy concentration of land in a few 
hands, it may be distributed among those without land through legis- 
lative measures. 

Size of Holdings 

The size of an agricultural holding in any country depends on 
geographical and climate conditions, partly upon the laws and social 
institutions, partly upon the methods and technique of cultivation. 
The ideal size of the holdings will vary .likewise with the nature of 
the crop, and the objective behind the agricultural production. Thus, 
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where grain and food are in demand, the larger holdings alone can 
be regarded as economic. Small farms, on the other hand, are best 
suited for dairy produce, vegetable and fruit growing or for vine 
orchards. According to Carver to be most profitable a farm devoted 
to the cultivation of wheat must be at least 160 acres, but this is 
obviously an impossible ideal in the Punjab or in Tamilnadu. The 
question where a holding is economic or uneconomic cannot be 
settled in a rigid manner. Various authorities have attempted to 
define an economic holding for Indian conditions. 

According to Keatinge, “a holding which allows a man a 
chance of producing sufficient to support himself and his family in 
reasonable comfort after payi g his necessary expenses may be 
termed an “economic holding * ° On the other hand. Dr. Mann has 
defined an economic holding a®* “one which will provide for an 
average family at the minimum standard of life considered satis- 
factory.’’* 


The summary of the limit of economic holdings, as prescribed 
by different authorities may be giVen below ; 


Authority 

Ecoaomic Holding 

Keatinge, W 

40 to 50 acres of fair land in 
one block with at least one 
good irrigation well. 

Mann, H 

Baroda Economic Enquiry 

20 acres. 

Committee 

30 to 50 bighas. 

Lucas, C.D. 

More than 14 acres. 

Darling, M.L. 

10 to 12 acres, when land is 
cultivated on batai system. 

Stanley Jevons 

20 to 30 acres. 

U.P. Congress’ Agrarian 

It is movable and may be 

Committee 

between 15 to 20 acres. 

Floud Commission 

2 1/2 acres in Tippera District 
but 10 acres in Western 
Bengal. 

Raghvacharya, T. V. 

4 to 6 acres. 


Prof. East has adopted 2 1/2 acres per capita as the minimum 
needed to produce an adequate diet for one person.® Keeping in 
mind the fact that in many parts of the country two crops are raised 
during the year and the food requirements may be less in the East 


1. W. Keatinge, Rural Economy in Bombay Deccan, pp. 52-53. 

2. H. Mann, l^nd and Labour in a Deccan Village, Vol. II, p. 43. 

3. East, “Food, and Population,” Proceeding of the World Population 
Conference, 1927, p. 89. 
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(due to warm climate) than in the colder countries of the West, we 
may safely assume that 5 acres is the minimum size of agricultural 
holding necessary for the maintenance of a family of five souls or 1 
acre per capita, although differences in soil, productivity, water 
supply, crop rotation and agricultural practice may alter the size of 
the holding to some extent. Dr. D. Stamp assumed that one acre of 
well-cultivated land in the midlatitude is sufficient to produce an 
adequate diet for one person.^ 

It may be said that an economic holding should be such as 
may offer reasonable opportunities to the peasant arid his family to 
employ the factor units (i.e., a pair of bullocks) in the most efficient 
manner. The return from such a holding will depend upon fertility 
of soil ; intensity of cultivation ; crops raised, methods of cultiva- 
tion, and the organisation of agriculture ; costs and returns and 
living costs. 

The Agrarian Reforms Committee evolved an idea of three 
norms of sizes of holdings, economic holding, basic holding and 
optimum holding.® . 

According to the Committee, an economic holding is that : (i) 
which must afford a reasonable standard of living to the cultivators ; 
(it) provide full employment to a family of normal size and at least to 
a pair of bullocks ; and (iii) have a bearing on other relevant factors 
peculiar to the agrarian economy of the region. 

A basic holding is a holding smaller than the economic holding 
which may be able to provide a reasonable standard of living to 
tlie cultivator but not efficient for the purpose of agricultural opera- 
tions. The Committee suggested such a unit for. individual cultiva- 
tion with the assistance of the multi-purpose cooperative organisation 
in all other aspects. 

An optimum holding is the holding, which keeping in view the 
ceiling to the siw, the managerial capacity and financial resources of 
an average cultivator, refers to the size not exceeding three times the 
size of an economic holding. 

The \6.ez.oi family holding Vi as introduced by the Committee 
appointed by the Land Reform Panel of the Planning Commission 
to report on the size of farms. The Commission has defined the 
family holding as an area equivalent, according to local condition and 
under existing conditions of techniques, either to plough unit or to a 
work unit for a family of average size using a pair of bullocks. It 
farm which ydelded a gross average income of Rs, 
1,600 or a net income of Rs. 1,200 and is not less than a plough unit 
I. e., an area of land which an average family would cultivate with a’ 
pair of bullocks of its multiple in area, may be considered as a 


1. L. D. Stamp, Land for Tommorrow, -1955. 

2. Report of the Agrarian Reforms Committee, 1950, pp. 21-22. 
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family holding and that limit for ceiling should be three family hold- 
ings for an average family in which the number of members does 
not exceed 5, and that an additional family holding should be all- 
owed for each additional number subject to a maximum of 6 fam ily 
holdings. The area of family holdings throughout the country in 
terms of the above definition, will measure up to more than 30 acres, 
and in some parts, even more than 45 acres. 

SIZE PATTERN OF HOLDINGS IN INDIA 

Various surveys undertaken in the country show that the 
average size of holdings is very small. The Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry revealed that taking the country as a whole, the cultivators’ 
holdings below one acre were 17 per cent of the total number those 
between 1 and 2 1/2 acres were about 21 per cent; and those between 
2^ and 5 acres were onother 21 per cent. About 16 per cent were in 
the group of 10.25 acres, and accounted for 32.5 per cent of the 
area; holdings above 25 acres were 5.6 per cent of the total number 
and covered about 34 per cent of the area. It also revealed that 
compared to the overall average of 7.39 acres, the size of holdings of 
agricultural labour families was only 2.9 acres.' 

, The National Sample Survey in its 16th & 17th round (1961-62) 
collected data both on operational holdings and area operated by 
size of holdings. It estimated the number of rural operational 
holdings at about 49.82 crores covering an estimated area of about 
32,73 crore acres. The average size of operational holdings worked 
out at 6.57 acres made up of 5.74 fra^ents on the average. Accor- 
ding to the All-India Report on Agricultural census, 1970-71, the 
estimated under and an area operated by size-class of operational 
holdings at all-India level is given below : 

Total Number and Area of Operation Holding to Size 


Size class (hectares) 

Number 

(1000) 

Percentage 

Number 

(1000) 

Percentage 


0.5 

23,178 

32.9 

5,446 

3.3 

0.5 

1.0 

12,504 

17.7 

9,099 

5.6 

1.0 

2.0 

13,432 

19.1 

19,282 

11.9 

2.0 

3.0 

6,722 

9.5 

16,353 

10.0 

3.0 

4.0 

3,959 

5.6 

13,646 

8.4 

4.0 

5.0 

2,684 

3.8 

11,929 

7.4 

5.0 

10.0 

. 5,248 

7.4 

36,305 

22.4 

10.0 

20.0 

2,135 

3.0 

28,521 

17.6 

20.0 

30.0 

401 

0.6 

9,344 

5.8 

30.0 

40.0 

120 

0.2 

4,178 

2.6 

40.0 

50.0 

45 

0.1 

2,050 

1.3 

50.0 and above 

65 

0.1 

5,971 

3.7 

Total 


70,943 

100.0 

162,124 

100.0 


1. Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee Report on Intensive Survey of 
Agricultural Labour, 1954, Vol. I. 
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It may be noted that the average size of holding, according to 
8th round ^N. S. S. (1954*55), was 5.43 ^res .This shows an im- 
provement in the size of operational holding, due largely to tbe 
extension of irrigation facilities and land reclamation schemes, whicn 
brought more land under the plough. 


It will be seen that 50 per cent holdings, each below one 
hectare had only 9 per cent of the total operated area : 88 per cent 
of the holdings of 1 to 5 hectares in area accounted for 47 per ^nt 
of the area operated, whereas 0.4 per cent of the holdings were above 
30 hectares and had 790 of the total area operated. 


The size distribution has become more equitable during the 8th 
and 17th round. As against 71 per cent of the holdings in the size 
group ‘less than 5 hectares’ accounting for 15.6 per cent of the total 
cultivated area in 1954-55, 72 per cent of the holdings accounted for 
19,2 per cent of the total area cultivated in 1961-62. Similarly, the 
size group of 5 to 20 hectares which accounted for 23 per cent of the 
total holdings with 41 per cent of operated area in 1954-55 has risen 
to about 31 per cent of the holdings comprising 52 per cent of the 
area. However, a decline took place in the share of holdings in the 
size group 20 hectares and above. In 1961-62, this size group com- 
prised 4.5 per cent of the holdings accounting for 29 per cent of the 
total operated area against 6 ^r cent holdings accounting for 43.4 
per cent of the operated area in 1954-55. 

In 1970-71, the position was like this : 88.6 per cent of the 
holdings in the size groqp less than 5 hectares accounted for 47 per 
cent of the total cultivated area, f he ske group 5 to 20 hectares 
accoxmted for 10.4 per cent of the total holdings with 40 per cent of 
the operated area. The share of holdings in the size group 20 hec- 
tares and above was 1 per cent accounting for 13.4 per cent of the 
total operated area. * 


The average size of operational holdings showed considerable 
variation from State to State., ranging from 0.7 hectares in Kerala to 
5.46 hectares in Rajasthan. This is revealed from the table given 
below : 

Number and Area of Operational Holdings, 1970-71 


State 

No. 

(000> 

per cent 

Area 
(000 ha) 

per cent 

Average siscc 
of holdings 
(hectares) 

U. P. 

15,639 

22.0 

18,158 

11,2 

1,16 

Bihar 

7,577 

10.7 

11,480 

7,0 

1,52 

A* P. 

5,420 

7.5 

13,586 

8.4 

2,51 

Tamil Nadu 

5,314 

7.5 

7.709 

4,8 

1,45 

M. P. 

5,299 

7.5 

21,194 

13,1 

4,00 

Maharashtra 

4,951 

7.0 

21,179 

13,1 

4,28 

West Bengal 

4,216 

6.0 

5,062 

3,1 

1,20 
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Eigasthaii 

3,727 

5.3 

20,341 

12.5 

5.46 

Karnataka 

3,551 

5.0 

11,368 

7.0 

3.20 

Orissa 

3,407 

4.8 

6.449 

4.0 

1.89 

Gujarat 

2,433 

3.4 

10,000 

6.2 

4.11 

Kerala 

2,305 

3.3 

1.593 

1.0 

0.7 

Assam 

1.964 

2.8 

2,883 

1.1 

1.47 

Pui^ab 

1,375 

2.0 

3,974 

2.4 

2.89 

Haryana 

913 

1.3 

3,447 

2.1 

3.70 

J.&K. 

979 

1.4 

916 

0.6 

0J4 

H. P. 

609 

0.9 

931 

0.6 

1.53 

All India 

70,493 

100.0 

162,124 

100.0 

2.30 


(Source : All-India Report on Agricultural Census, 1970-71) 

According to the Agricultural Census (1970-71), of the tMil 
70.5 milion operational holdings, half of them are marginal and s^- 
marginal i. e., below 1.0 hectare : 19 per cent are small, i. e. 1.® t® 
2.0 hectares ;15 per cent are semi-medium, i. e., 2.0 to 4.0 hectares; 
11 percent medium i. e. 4.0 to 10.0 hectares ; and 4 per cant are 
large, i. e. 10.0 hectares and above. 

As for the land covered by the various size-categories of Iu>!d- 
ings, the picture is like this : marginal holdings cover 9 per cent of 
the total area of 162 m. hectares under cultivation ; small holdiags 
occupy 12 per cent ; semi-medium encompass 19 per cent ; and 
medium and large holdings account for roughly two-third of the area* 
It therefore, follows that the number of tiny holdings is very large 
and that a major proportion of land is under big farms whose number 
is very small. The average size of an operational holding in the 
country as a whole comes to 2.3 hectares of land. 

It may be noted that the average size of operational holdings 
is very small specially in areas with greater irrigation facilities tmd 
assured rainfall and high density«of population. It is lowest in rice 
growing areas followed by wheat-growing areas. Millet growing 
areas have relatively bigger holdings. (See Appendix 2) 

About three-fourths of the total cultivated area is held by 1 5 per 
cent of the cultivating house-holds. In Maharashtra, Gujarat, M. P. 
Rajasthan and Punjab a relatively smaller proportion of households 
have a hi^er proportion of the cultivated area, indicating that the 
average size of holding in these areas is comparatively large. On the 
other hand, in U. P., Bihar, West Bengal and Kerala, the pressure 
on hand is ligher resulting in smaller holdings. 

The distribution of the cultivating households by interest in 
land shows that about 77 per cent are located in ownership holding : 
15 per cent in mixed tenancy and about 8 per cent in pure tenancy 
holdings. The average size of mixed tenancy hbldingsis relatively 
hi^ in all States except U. P. Of all mixed tenancy households, 
48 per cent have holdings of less than 5 hectares. Pure tenancy hold- 
ings are concentrated mainly in Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Bihar, Punjab- 
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and West Bengal— where the average size varies between 2 and 
3 hectares. In Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Maharashtra it varies 
between 7 and 10 hectares. 

The distribution of cultivated land is tfius very uneven. Only 
1.3 per cent of agricultural families hold 14 per cent of total cultiva- 
ted land. On the other hand, 57 per cent of families plough less 
than 16 per cent of the land. About 1 1 per cent of families have 
37 per cent of the land ; whereas 30 per cent families cultivate 
32.7 per cent of the total cultivated land. 

A marked variation is available in the average size of holdings 
in the different states" of India ranging from 1.8 hectares in Kerala to 
5.46 hectares in Rajasthan. Among the states which showed an ave- 
rage size higher than the all-India figure were in Rajasthan, Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat, Punjab, Karnataka, M. P., and Andhra Pradesh. 

It may be pointed out here that the preponderance of unecono- 
mic holdings is not peculiar to India alone, e. g., in Japan also the 
small holder predominates— the average size being only 1.2 hectares 
there are nearly two million holders of less than 0.6 hectares and ano- 
ther about two million acres bet)veen 0.6 to 1.0 hectares.’ In China 
also large number of holdings are uneconomic. In the Balkans the 
problem is similar. For instance, in a village in south-eastern Bul- 
garia the nature of agricultural holdings is that 12.5 per cent are 
below 2 hectares ; 42.5 per cent are below 5 hectares, 1.5 per cent is 
between 7 1/2 and 10 hectares : and only 10 per cent is above 10 
hectares.* 


The size of holdings in India pales into insignificance when we 
compare the average size of holdings with those in other countries 
The average size in Australia is 1993.0 hectares ; 187.5 hectares in 
Canada ; 240.0 hectares in New Zealand ; 157.6 hectares in U.S.A • 
40.6 hectares in U. K., 22.0 hectares in France, 8.4 hectares in 
Belgium, 270.1 hectares in Argentina ; and 17.6 hectares in Norway .I 


Indm is par excellence a land of small peasants. The unit of 
holdings IS everywhere small and uneconomic. An agricultural hol- 
ding usually consists of 5 to 8 strips of land scattered over a wide 
area. In many parts of the country, for instance, “toy holdings” a 
‘miniature farm” of 1/160 acre or 31 1/4 sq. yards are not uncommon 
in Inaia the problem presents two distinct features. The first is that the 
mldingstend to be very small: and the second is that individual holdings 
tend to become broken up into a number of separate plots, often situated 
M a considerable distance from each other. The former tendency is 
as jMirfrv/j/o/j of holdings and the latter ,as fragmentation 
oj holdings. These ten dencies have reached an intolerable point in 


1. World Agriculture, p. 58. 

2. Warmer, Economics of Peasant Farming, p. 6. 

3. Indian Agriculture m Brief, 1970, p. 288. 
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the Konkan, Gujarat, West Deccan, Indo-Gangetic plain and other 
parts of the land where fields measuring less than half an acre are 
to be found sub-divided into more than 20 separately ovmed plots, 
many of them of less than 1/8 of an acre. 

Sub-division of holding has reference to size of individual hold- 
ings. It varies in direct proportion to the density of population and 
is influenced by the law of inheritance and the break-up of the joint 
family system. The progress of sub-division of holdings has been 
going on at a rapid pace for long ; practically throughout the 
country. All personal enquiries conducted by the individuals as well 
as by the Government authorities have shown that this trend is 
present in almost all the states in varying degrees.' Recent surveys 
reveal that almost 76 per cent of the holdings in Andhra Pradesh, 
71 per cent in the Punjab, 79 per cent in U P., 55 per cent in M.P., 
89 per cent in Tamil Nadu, 51 per cent in Rajasthan, 95 per cent in 
Kerala, 66 per cent in Karnataka, 86 per cent in West Bengal, 61 
per cent in Maharasahtra ; 84 per cent in Assam, 83 per cent in 
Bihar, 78 per cent in Orissa and 61 per cent in Gujarat were under 
2.0 hectares. In certain villages in the States of Tamil Nadu, Bihar, 
Bengal, and U. P. the largest percentage of holdings is below 
0.8 hectares.® 

Fragmentation of Holdings 

The problem of uneconomic holdings is further complicated by 
the practice of fra^entation of holdings. It is the breaking up of 
the single holdings into a number of separate plots situated at a 
distance from each other. It is a product of unfavourable man-land 
ratio, the laws of inheritance and the unrestricted transfer of land. 
Thus, if a father has four sons and he dies leaving four isolated 
fields of one acre each, the sons will not take one field each but one- 
fourth of each field, so that each field will be divided into four equal 
parts. This hap^ns specially when lands are of different qualities 
and are situated in different localities. “Fragmentation is accentuat- 
ed by the expansion of cultivation irregularity over the waste, by 
purchase and the sales and by extinction of families in default of direct 
heirs and the division of their property amongst a large number of 
distant relatives.'.'^ 


1. (i> H. Mann, Land and Labour in a Deccan Village, Vol. I, p. 46 ; (ii) 
A.D. Patel, Indian Agricultural Economics, 1937, p. 124 and 171 ; (iii) 
M. G. Bhagat, The Fanner, His Wealth and Welfare, p. 93 ; (iv) 
Thomas and Ramkrishnan, Some South Indian Villages— A Resurvey, 
1936, p. 9 and 71 : Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, 
Vol. 11940; p. 86 ; and Vol. II 1940 p. 30 ;(vi) Report of the 
Famine Enquiry Commission, 1946, p. 256 ; (vii) U. P. Banking 
Enquiry Committee, Report, 1929 ; iviii) U. P. Zamindari Abolition 
Committee Report 1949 ; and (ix) The Agrarian Reforms Committee 
Report. 1948. 

2. The First Five Year Plan, pp. 190-202 and Agricultural Legislation in 
India, Vol. II, Consolidation of Holdings, 1950, p. 1. 

:3. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
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As a result of fragruentation, the holdings of an agriculturist 
do notconast of a single compact block of land but an^b^f 
smal l scattered plots over different parts of the village, often a 
very irregnlar shape.’ 


Authorities like Dr. Mukeijee, Mann, Keatinge, Darling, 
Calvert Shah and Mukhtyar and several others have reported with 
alarm the distress caused to agriculture through fragmentation. 


To mention only a few instances, the average size of plots in 
some districts of Bihar was found to vary between 2.28 and 0.81 
acres ; in Chattisgarh Division of M.P. an average size of holding 
of 10 to 12 acres was found scattered all over the village in no less 
than 30 to 40 plots of land ; in Bombay and Assam, the average 
holdings contained 3.3 to 4.5 plots ; in Bengal there are holdings of 
only 0.4 acre. In Maharashtra, fields measuring less than half an 
acre found to be sub-divided into more than 20 separately owned 
plots. In Ratnagiri district plots are often as small as ’006 of an 
acre. In the densely populated parts such as the Ganges— Ghagra 
Doab, the eastern districts of U. P. and Bihar ; the Padma, the 
Jamuna, the Cauvery and the Godawari deltas, the fractionalisation 
of holdings has gone to grotesque length.^ In the village of Pimpla 
Saudagar, Mann found that 156 owners owned between them 729 
plots of which 463 were less than 0.4 hectare each. In Punjab, too, 
fields have been found which were a mile long and a few yards wide, 
and others so small that cultivation in them was not possible. 


According to the Report of the Congress Agrarian Enquiry 
Committee, “It is difficult to establish the number of peasants who 
own plots from 1/100 to 1/400 of a bigha but it is fmry large.” As 
reported by some of the State Governments to the Finance Comims- 
sion, 1945, that “there is a tendency in all States to progressive 
fragmentation of holdings.” 

Farm management studies conducted in India during the last 
few years reveal the extent of subdivision and fragmentation of 


1 . F. A. O. Documentation Prepared for the Centre on Land Problems in 
Asia and Far East 1955, p. 232. 

2. (i> R. K. Mukeijee, Fields and Farmers of Oudh ; and Rural Economy 
of India, p. 51 ; (H) H. Mann, Jategaon Badruk, 1918 ; (iii) Keatinge, 
Agricultural Progress in Western India, p. 17 ; (iv) Darling, Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, p. 84 ; (v) Calvert, Survey of Behram- 
pur Village (Punjab) ; (vi) K. B. Shah. Economics of Rural Bengal, 
p. 123 ; (vii) G. C. Mukhtyar, Life and Labour in a South Gujarat 
Village, p. 144 ; (yiiB B. A. Bambawale, Manual of Instruction on 
Consolidation of Holdings in C. P., p. I ; (ix) R. K. Mukerjee (Ed.) 
Economic Problems of India, Vol. I, 1940, pp. 110-111. 
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holdings. The number of fragments per farm increases as the size 
of holdings increases. But the number of fragments per acre 
declines with an increase in the size of the farms, as shown by the 
examples of U. P. and W. Bengal 


Fragments per Holding and per Acre 


Size 

Group 

(acre) 

U. P. 

No. of fragments 

Per 

Farm 

Per 

acre 

Size 

Group 

(acre) 

W. Bengal 

No. of Fragments 

Per Per 

Farm acre 

Unuier 

2.5 

3.60 

2.02 

0.01- 

-1.25 

3.6 

5.3 

2.5 

5.0 

6.26 

1.67 

1.26 

2.50 

7.1 

3.9 

5.* 

7.5 

8.94 

1.44 

2.51 

3.75 

9.4 

3.0 

7.5 

I0.@ 

1.90 

1.34 

3.76 

5.00 

12.0 

2.8 

10.0 

15.0 

11.74 

1.02 

5.01 

7.50 

14.3 

2.4 

15.0 


16.10 

0 97 

7.51 

10.0 

22.3 

2.6 

20.0 

25.0 

22.89 

1.02 

10.01 

15.0 

17.3 

1.4 

Above 

?5.0 

34.85 

0.60 

Above 

15.0 

35.7 

1.4 


The N. S. S, during the 8th round investigated into the nature 
and extent of parcelling of holdings and collected information about 
the number of fragments constituting an operational holding. 


A ‘fragment’ was deiaed as a distinct and exclusive piece of 
land, not connected to any other piece of land. Within an operational 
holding, it found fragments, which were compact pieces of land 
physically detached from one another. As per the findings, a holding 
on an average consisted of 5 fragments, the number of fragments 
varying from 3 in the Southern ■ zone to 7 in the Northern zone. 
Further, as the size of holding increases, the number of units per 
holding rises. For instance, for holdings between 0.01 to 2.49 acres, 
the number of units is 2.8 ; for 2.50 to 4.49 acres, the number of 
units on an average is 7.09 ; for 5.50 to 7.49 acres, the number of 
units rises to 8.19 and for 7.50 to 9.99 acres, the number of unit 
goes up to 8.82. Beyond that, for holdings of 10 to 14.96 acres, 
the number mov« further upto 9.21 ; for 15 to 19.99 acres, the 
number is still higher at 9.46 and for holdings above 20 acres the 
number climbs ftirther to 9.89. 
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Thus there is a clear indication of increase in the average number of fragments with an increase in the 
size of holdings in all zones, as would be clear from the following table : 

Average Number of Fragments Per Reporting Holding by size-classes and by zones. 
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10.00— 14.99 14.82 15.79 6.95 5.46 5.65 7.14 9.21 

15.00— 19.99 17.11 18.81 8.35 6.34 5.84 7.43 9.46 

20.00 and above 23.43 25.67 10.81 7.22 7.17 7.28 9.88 

All Sizes 7.02 6.89 3.22 3.72 3.64 4.86 5.09 
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The practice of fragmentation of agricultural holdings is not 
peculiar to India alone but it occurs in European as well as Asiatic 
countries too. This evil prevails in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Bulgaria, China and Japan. A Chinese farm does not normally lie 
in a compact block but it consists of anything from 5 to 40 scattered 
squares, oblongs, strips, wedges and corners of land scattered over 
hedges, fields and sometimes at a distance of more than a mile from 
each other.' The reasons given for this arrangement by the peasants 
in China are the same as those given in the past by the peasants in 
Europe. 

Characteristics of Small Holdings 

The main features of small holdings are ; 

(i) Small units of cultivation reflects serious imbalance in the 
man-land ratio. In contrast to bigger holdings, which suffer from 
low availability of labour, supervisory and management inputs, 
these over-crowded small units suffer from scarcity of land. This 
imbalance in land-man ratio is the primary cause of setting in tradj,- 
tionalism in farming, misallocation of human resources, low margi- 
nal productivity of labour and other inputs and an early operation 
of the Law of Diminishing Returns in agriculture, small output, 
small savings and the subsistence-oriented character of farm organisa- 
tion and management. 

(ii) There is excess supply of labour. Investigations made 
show that labour supply for work on own farm with the smaller 
farmer is many times that of the big and little less than twice of the 
medium farmer. In majority of cases, the area under irrigation on 
small holdings being small, the intensive cultivation did not help in 
absorbing surplus labour substantially. 

(iii) They normally suffer from higher investment per hectare. 
especially in the form of houses. This higher investment per hectare 
on small farms is matched by poor and under-equipment. 

(iv) Farm practices are inferior, there is low yield per hectare 
and the selection of crops is limited. The small farmer grows 
generally low price crops mainly owing to limitation of investment. 

Disadvantages for Sub-division and Fragmentation 

Subdivision and fragmentation of holdings has resulted in 
making Indian agriculture an unremunerative industry. Observes 
Dr. Baljit Singh, “From the standpoint of production the average 
low si7x of holdings in the country has resulted in a deficit economy 
\vith high costs of production and low output.”® Similar are the 
views of Jacoby. He says, “the smaller, the more fragmented and 
uneconomically shaped the farm is. the more expensive is produc- 


1. Reserve Bank of India, Consolidation of Holdings, 1948, p. 72. 

2. B. Singh, Whither Agriculture in India p. 72, 
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tion, since cultivation and harvesting are more complicated, the 
supervision of labour is either more expensive or insignificant, and 
proper drainage or irrigation is often impossible.’"^ 

Following are the disadvantages of sub-division and fragmenta- 
tion of holdings : — 

(i) The fragmented and uneconomic holdings have brought 
about progressive agricultural deterioration and aggravated the 
poverty of the masses. 

(ii) The cultivation of an unduly small holding entails waste 
in a variety of ways. This practice involves encroachment on the 
soil otherwise available for cultivation. It entails wasie of land in 
boundaries, hedges and pathways, e.g., it has been calculated that 
in the Punjab 9 per cent of the land is wasted as it is in fragments 
too tiny to be cultivated, and 10 per cent is iost to cultivation in 
boundaries to demarcate holdings. 

(iii) . Sub-division progressively reduces the average size of 
holdings. When the holdings get smaller the proportion of fixed 
costs to the total costs of cultivation increases. Sonie of the cost 
incurred by the farmer such as expenses of maintaining his family 
a pair of bullocks and a few agricultural implements do not dtjcrease 
proportionately when his holdings get smaller. 

(iv) Sub-division also means a rise in the variable costs. The 
costs of fencing per hectare, of manure and seed, are all higher when 
the farmer cultivates a small other than a big holding, in which 
case fencing may not be done to the fields leading to damage by 
stray cattle from the neighbouring fallow fields. 

(v) Neither the improved implements nor the permanent im- 
provement of any sort of land can be made because of the tiny size 
of the holdings. Dr. Mukerjee is right when he says that “in many 
tracts the inefficiency of agriculture is due more to the small size and 
scattered nature of the holdings than to ignorance or want of 
alertness on the part of the peasants. Such holdings do not afford 
sufficient work for the cultivator and leave him almost unemployed 
during most part of the year. Agricultural indebtedness is at once 
the cause and effect of the excessive division of holdings, and very 
often enforced idleness and indebtedness go together.”^ 

(vi) When holdings are intensely fragmented, much time is 
naturally lost in moving from one plot to another, particularly at 
the time of sowing, watering, weeding and harvesting from the field 
to the threshing floor, barn and store-house. - Personal supervision 
is rendered difficult because unless the plot is large enough it does 


1. E. H.Jacoby. Interrelationship Between Agrarian Reforms and Agri- 
cultural Development, F. A. O., 1953, p. 22. 

2. R. K. Mukerjee, Op Cir., p. 63. 

F. 11 
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not pay to erect platforms to keep an eye on the standing crops. 
Further, if the family is small, the owner has to content himself 
with a morning and evening visit to his various fields leaving the 
rest to chance. Carriage of manure is easier and more economical 
if the land is in one block and so it is usual to manure the plots 
which lie near the heaps. Sri B. ?- Misra has estimated that the 
expenses of cultivation increase by 5.3 per cent for every 500 met- 
res of distance for manual labour and ploughing, from 20 to 25 
per cent for the transport of manure and from 15 to 32 per cent for 
carriage of produce and 53 per cent increase in expenditure on 
labour. The net yield, therefore, decreases with every increase in the 
distance from the village. 

(vii) Fragmentation creates difficulties in maintaining correct 
levels and making provision for surface drainage. When a land- 
owner holds his land in scattered bits he has naturally less incentive 
to spend money on the maintenance of proper drains to prevent 
waterlogging and on the construction of embankments to check soil 
erosion. 

(viii) When land is excessively fragmented, irrigation often 
becomes impracticable, although sufficient water may be available. 
Water cannot be supplied so as to reach all the little parcels into 
which an individuah holding may be cut, and besides this there is 
the dtfllcutly of taking the water by channels which will have to ruh 
through other people’s fields. The difficulties over the channel 
along which w:.fer is to be taken as well as over its distribution 
leads to much bickering and bad blood. 

(ix) Fragmentation also brings in its train the invariable crop 
of disputes regarding boundaries, rights of way, etc., leading the 
farmers into expensive litigation. 

Dr. Mann sums up the position thus : “It has, in fact, all the 
evils of very small holdings in that it prevents the use of machinery 
and labour saving devices ; and on the other hand, of large holdings 
in that it hinders the adoption of really intensive cultivation by 
hand labour which is the great advantage of the small holder. 
Difficulties to connection with putting up fences, protectiPn from the 
invasion of weeds from neighbouring fields, protection from stray 
cattle and from the depredations of thieves are common to excessive 
sub-division and fragmentation.’” The combined result of this is 
to drive the land out of cultivation. This destroys enterprise, 
results in an enormous wastages of labour, leads to a very large loss 
of land owing to boundaries, makes it impossible to cultivate hold- 
ing as intensively as would otherwise be possible, and prevents the 
possibility of introducing the outsiders with more money, as tenant 
farmers or as purchasers of a good agricultural property.® Both 


i. H. Mann, Op. Cit., p. 48. 
.I • n. 154. 
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sub-division and fragmentation has circumscribed the application of 
efficient method of production.’ 

Advantages of Sab-division and Fragmentation of Holdings 

Sub-division and fragmentation have their merits tocx It has 
been observed that “the small units of ownership “^ed not filwa^s 
lead to small units of farming, “if ownership is POo^ed for farming 
purposes. Similarly, sub-division of property need not necessarily 
lead to augmentation of individual holdings if the ’nherited area is 
divided into as many units only as the number of heirs. 


Merits of both these tendencies are 

(i) It must not be supposed that all cases of fragmentation are 
undesirable. By having their holdings scattered in differ^t parts ot 
the village the farmers are able to take advantage ordin^erit sou 
conditions, and it facilitates the distribution of work on the fields, tor 
it may and it does happen that when it rains in one part ot the 
village, the field in another part, where it may not rain, can eimer be 
ploughed or prepared for sowing the seed. It thus enables him to 
make a more effective use of his time and labour and ot his 
bullocks.^ 

(ii) This process of fragmentation ensures that every holder 
has share of all qualities of the soil, which in a system of subsistence 
farming is a matter of ^oine importance, since it enables him to grow 
all the various crops which he requires for his own and his family s 
food, and also acts as an insurance against the total failure of crops 
which might occur if they were grown in a cornpact area."* Further, 
vegetable* crops and garden products requiring close watch and 
personal supervision, can be grown more suitably on small units of 
cultivation. 

(iii) The sub-division of holdings prevents the division of 
society into two antagonistic classes, i.e., a class of big landlords and 
a class of landless ^ricultural labourers. It ensures a certain degree 
of economic equality and helps to create a class of peasant pro- 
prietors who. have a stake in the land and are firmly attached to the 
soil. 

But these advantages are not regarded as substantial, for they 
are more than offset by its evils. 


Causes for Sub-division and Fragmentation 

Various reasons are responsible for causing sub-division and 
fragmentation of holdings, such as : 


I. l'. A. O., The Consolidation of Fragmented Aaricultural Holdings, 
1950. p. 5. 

2 F. A. <)., Documentation Prepared for the Centre on Land Problem.^ in 
Asia and For East, December, 1954, p. 45. 

3 J. B. Shukla, Land and Labour in a Gujarat Taluka, p. 133. 

4. R. G. Allen, Social Service in India, p. 133. 
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(i) Excessive Pressure of Population on Lcatd. As population 
increases the available supply of land per head of population decrea- 
ses. “The net cultivable area did not expand in proportion to the 
total increase in population and as each generation (entered) into its 
patrimony, the extent of land that (went) to the slme of each heir 
(diminished) The failure of agriculture and industries to develop 
pari passu with the increase in population has been the most out- 
standing cause of sub-division of holdings.® Due to heavy pressure of 
population, the area of farm is divided into a number of tiny fields 
and consequently the size of farm becomes smaller, the farm land is 
scattered around the distant places, and the shape of field becomes 
irregular.® 

(ii) Dejectlve Laws of Inheritance and Succession. This process 
of sub-division and fragmentation is helped by the operation of the 
Laws of Succession and Inheritance. As Dr. Mukerjee observes, 
“Indeed, the tendency towards sub-division, which has been manifest 
in India during the last few decades only, has been the outcome of 
the interpretation of Hindu and Mohammadan Laws by English 
judges, with their strong predilection of individual succession to, 
and private enjoyment of, rights in land.”* At the time of succes- 
sion every son insits on getting a price of every kind of land. In 
the words of Mr. Oow, “Everything is divided — shares, holdings, 
plots, tenant’s houses, groves, ponds, and even trees. And where 
there is no formal partition' there is always an informal one. When 
once it is decided to partition property, the desire to ensure perfect 
equality of shares leads to fragmentation. They will go even so far 
as to fight over the partition of honey on the branch of a tree ; they 
have been known to fight over the partition of the shade of a tree, 
not its fruits, nor its branches.”® 

(iii) The Absence of the Alternative Sources of Employment. 
This is the chief cause of sub-division ^d fragmentation because 
with the decay of cottage industries, artisans had to fall back upon 
land as there were no factories to absorb them. The sub-division 
and fragmentation increased due to land-hunger created by a grow- 
ing pop^ation incapable of being absorbed in non-agricultural occu- 
pations.”* 

(Iv) The village money-lender also played a part iii aggravating 
the evil “In addition to the laws of inheritance, unequal fertility and 
assessment, another cause which contributed to this state of affairs is 

1. M. B. Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria, The Indian Rural Problem, p. 154. 

2. B. Singh, Op. Cit., p. 71. 

3. F. A. O., Documentation Prepared for Land the Centre on Land Prob- 
lems in Asia and Far East, 1954, p. 232. 

4. R. K. Mukerjee, Land problems of India, p. 55. 

5. Quoted by Jaihar and Beri, Indian Economics Vol. I, p. 186. 

6 Wadia P. A. and Merchant, K. T., Our Economic Problem, 1950, 
p. 217. 
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the absorption of large amounts of land into the hands of the village 
sowkar by means of foreclosure of mortgages or sales. The agri- 
cultural population in consequence has only a limited area to divide 
among themselves, so far as the occupation of the land is concer- 
ned.’” 

(v) Various land reform measures have also indirectly increased 
the pressure on Land. The abliation of intermediary tenures and 
tenancy reforms has created a large number of owner cultivators. 
Ceiling on land holdings has also resulted in the acquisition of some 
surplus land for redistribution among landless labourers and owners 
of small holdings. Besides, the delay in the implementation- of the 
legislation has enabled big owners to dispose of their surplus land 
through malafide transfers in the shape of benami transactions. 

(vi) Advancing indebtedness, mortgages into possession, land 
speculation and even indiscriminate investment in laud during the 
Plan pCTiod has further aggravated the problem. 

(vii) Finally, the process of sub-division and fragmentation 
may be further complicated by voluntary transfers by sale, gift or 
otherwise.® 

REMEDIES FOR SUB-DIVISION AND FRAGMENTATION 
OF HOLDINGS 


If the pattern of land ownership is to be conducive to agricul- 
tural development it is imperative that : 

(i) the ownership of land of too small pieces is avoided by 
pooling together these pieces through consolidation. 

(ii) fragmented holdings are re-grouped through co-operatives; 

(iii) fragmentation of holdings in future is prohibited ; and 

(iv) the creation of economic holdings is promoted. 


Consolidation of Holdings 

Consolidation of holdings has been regarded as the best remedy 
Planning Commission has said that “in 
all States programmes for consolidation of holdings should be ex- 
panded and pursued with vigour.” 


rv.„.t is meant the bringing together in one com- 

pact blpCK all plots of land of a cultivator which are scattered - all 

is achieved by first pooling all land 
'.'ll block and then dividing it into compact Mocks 

' u ^ This reduces the number of 
gn ents in holdings by making the fields contiguous to each other. 


1. Report of the ParUi Taluka Economics Enquiiy Committee, lV76,p.t6. 

2. Nanawali and Anjada, Op. Cite., p. 169. 
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The need for legislation for speeding up the consplidation 
work was felt early, the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture drew attention to the need of undertaking surveys and 
checking further sub-division. Three stages may be marked in the 
history of legislation for consolidation. In the first stage, legislation 
was permissive, as in the Baroda Act of 1920. In the second stage, 
an element of compulsion, as in the C.P. Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, 1928, was introduced. In the third stage, a scheme of consolida- 
tion can be enforced in any given area without willingness of the 
holders of the locality as in the Bombay Holdings Act, 1927. 

Special legsiation has been enacted for consolidation in M.P., 
West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, U. P., H. P., Jammu and 
Kashmir, and Rajasthan. In Gujarat, M. P. and West Bengal, State 
laws provide for consolidation on a voluntary basis on application 
of land holders. In other states the law provides for compulsory 
consolidation. In Haryana, Punjab and U.P the consolidation of 
holdings has been completed. Some progress has been made in 
other states too. 

The U.P. Consolidation of Holdings (Amendment) Act, 1958, 
aims at removing delays in consolidation operations. In Assam, the 
Assam Consolidation of Holdings and Prevention of Fragmentaion 
Act was enacted in 1958. Sub-letting has been prohibited imsome 
States except in certain deserving cases. In many other States the 
Government has assumed the power to take over lands which remain 
uncultivated for more than a specified number of years and make 
arrangements for their cultivation. 

■The main proyisions of the Consolidation Acts relate, inter alia 
(i) to fixation of minimum standard area for regulating transfers, (ii) 
prohibition df fragmentation below standard area, (iii) schemes of 
consolidation by exchange of holdings, (iv) reservation of areas for 
common purposes, (v) procedure for payment of compensation to per- 
sons allotted holdings of less market value than their original holdings, 
_(vi) prescription of rights of persons in the new holdings and adminis- 
'trative machinery for carrying out schemes, and (yii) filing of objec- 
tions, appeals and penalties.' 

Under legislation, if half the farmers possessing tworthirds of 
lands in a village desire consolidation, they can make a petition to 
that effect to the Government when the proposal is accepted, the 
rest of the farmers are required to join the scheme of consolidation. 
The consolidation work is then entrusted to a Consolidation Officer, 
who pools all the lands in the village by removing the boundaries, 
fences, etc. and redistribute them among the cultivators in compact 
blocks.® 


1. I. L. O., Recent Developments in Certain Aspects of Indian Economy 

Vol. 1. 1956, p. 30. . . 

2. The procedure of consolidation consists of (i) preliminary arrangements 
(ii) rectangulation and measurement : (iii) classification and valuation 
(iv) repartition ; and (V) preparation of final papers and their final 
attestation. 
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Consolidation has made good progress. Up to 3 1st January 
1956, only 4.5 million hectares were consolidated. By the end of 
the Second Plan about 12 million hectares were consolidated. By 
March 1977, about 44.0 million hectares had been consolidated.’^ 


Progress in Consolidation of Holdings (Area in 000 hec.) 


States 

Levels 

1960- 

61 

Achieved 

1965- 

66 

1968- 

69 

Fourth 

Plan 

Programme 

Level 

Anticipated 

1973-74 

A.P. 

127 

337 

337 


337 

Assam 


2 

2 

41 

43 

Bihar 

24 

71 

71 

165 

236 

Gujarat* 

'375 

625 

848 

410 

1258 

Haryana 



121 


121 

J.&.K 


22 

24 

41 

65 

M.P.* 

1560 

2378 

3019 

1230 

4249 

Maharashtra 

626 

2202 

3732 

3345 

707 

Karnataka 

406 

772 

1322 

** 

1327 

Punjab 

6011 

9203 

9203 


9202 

Rajasthan 

571 

1722 

1744 



1743 

U.P. 

2201 

6482 

8881 

3400 

12284 

W.Bengal 

— 

— 

— 

710 

711 

Delhi 

83 

83 

S3 


80 

H.P. 

66 

49 

785 

82 

263 

Total 12,050 

24,073 

29,572 

9,424 

38,969 


^Includes progress prior to April. 1951. **Works completed. 

Difficulties in the Way of Consolidation 

Difficultes which confront the work of consolidation are nartlv 
psychological and partly of a practical nature. They are ; ^ 

, , GeneraUy the farmers are extremely attached to their ance- 

S.SoSurA'hoStaS: “> -P f” »ake of 

(n) As the farmers are still conservative and illiterate thev 

:-S>lfdmiS of 

Thosc having better quality of land do not like to 
tion^ inferior blocks after consolida- 

cooDemdon^rom°ft”’®”^’J“ general, has not evoked the necessary 


I. India 1977 & 1978, p. 219. 
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(v) Consolidation costs money and the difficulty of findingfin- 
ances discourages smooth working. Hence, there are three different 
kinds of arrangements for meeting the cost of consolidation : (a) In 
Delhi.M.P. and Punjab part of the cost is recovered from the cultiva- 
tor in the shape of fees of consolidation. In Delhi, M.P. and Punjab 
the cost of consolidation per acre came to Rs. 4—6 — 0, Rs. 4—4 — 0, 
and Rs. 1—5—0 respectively, and the cultivator was charged a 
consolidation fee of Rs. 3—12—0, Rs. 4- 0—0 and Rs. 0 — 12 — 0 
respectively, (b) the cost may be met entirely by the Government as 
in Maharashtra, where as a concession to the cultivator the work is 
done free of cost : and (c) as in U.P. where the entire cost is to be 
recovered from the cultivator at the rate of Rs. 4 per acre. 

(vi) Lack of adequate trained staff and lack of reliable and 
adequate revenue records showing names of owners and tenants and 
lack of uptodate cadastral maps and soil classification are also 
responsible for the slow progress of consolidation work. 

(vii) In many cdses, the good work done is wasted since pro- 
per measures are not taken to prevent further fragmentation after 
consolidation. 

In the words of the Planning Commission, “A major wetness 
of the programme has been that the consolidation was done without 
taking effective steps to ensure security of tenure to tenants, parti- 
cularly share-croppers. As a result, consolidation of holdings has 
often led to the large scale ejectment of insecure tenants.”' 

2. Consolidation of Holdings Through the Co-operative Societies 

Apart from compulsion, the best instrument for securing the con- 
solidation of holditigs is the development of cooperative societies. 
The main merit of these societies is that it is voluntary, that it rests 
upon the education of public opinion in favour of consolidation and 
upon the persuasion of the landholders concerned. Once the 
voluntary agreement is sponsored by the co-operative consolidation 
of holding society, the results are permanent as the landholders 
once they realised the evils of fragmentation are not to allow its re- 
emergehce after some time. But the greatest difficulty in co-operative 
methods is that it is slow, the work of consolidation in a given area 
might be held up if a small and obstinate minority refuses to agree to 
any scheme of reallotment of lands. Other hindrances to consolida- 
tion through co-operative societies are : (i) the indebtedness of the 
plot on a large scale ; (ii) the lethargic attitude of the people : (iii) 
sentimental attachment to land; (iv) want of adequate areas of the 
same kind of land for exchange; (v) lack of adequate and persistent 
propaganda and; (vi) the lack of efficient staff to carry out the legis- 
lative measures. 

Ctmsolidation of Holdings in Foreign Countries 

In countries like France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Holland, Japan and Russia, the State has intervened with 


1. Draft Fifth Fj\e Year Plan, l974-7y, Vol. ll,p. 43, 
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compulsory legislation regarding consolidation of holdings. All 
these countries have solved this problem through a number of 
remedial measures partly by the purchase of small parcels to round 
ofif their own holdings by the peasants, partly by limiting the size 
of an average family through birth control and partly by legislation. 

A study of the movement of consolidation of holdings in these 
countries brings out many interesting points of similarity in their 
efForts' and experiences as given below : — 

Firstly, all of them found that the improvement of agriculture 
was hampered by fractionalisation of holdings and, therefore, 
consolidation formed an important link in any scheme of agricul- 
tural development. Secondly, all of them had to take administrative 
and legislative action for restripping because private agreements 
at consolidation without the force of law failed. Thirdly, to c&rry 
on the work of improvement consistently and steadily, specially 
trained staff had to be engaged resulting in a large expenditure. 
Fourthly, the governments had to give liberal grants to meet the 
cost of restripping. Fifthly, an adequate financial help had also to 
be given to enable the farmers to improve their methods and 
technique of cultivation. Sixthly, the legislation has been adopted 
in a number of countries and embodied in these principles : (i) 
compulsory expropriation of e.xisting holders (ii) compulsory 
reconstituting of holdings at the instance of a certain proportion of 
landholders or in some cases without it! (iii) subsequent indivisibility 
of reconstituted holdings, (iv) exemption of holding from seizure for 
debts, and (v) prevention of reconstituted holdings from being com- 
bined with other holdings. 

Co-operative Village Management 

Consolidation of holdings does not promise to give the culti- 
vator an economic holding. If the cultivator has a small area of 
land scattered in different parts of the village consolidation will 
bring the land together but it cannot possibly increase the size. In 
order, therefore, to provide economic holding for each cultivator a 
much bigger effort is required as envisaged under this scheme. Three 
points are to be specially noted for understanding the meaning of 
Co-operative Village Management ideal : (i) co-operative village 
management assumes that peasant-proprietorship of land holdings 
exists, (ii) ^ It makes a distinction between the unit of management 
and the unit of operation; (iii) Once the stage of co-operative village 
management is reached the distinction between cultivators with land 
and without land would become less significant : the resources of 
the whole village community will be utilised for securing maximum 
incre^e of production and employment by means of co-operative 
activities \vahin and beyond the villages. Thus, what is ultimately 
visualised is an integrated socio-economic rural structure in which 
agricultural production, village industries, processing industries 
niftrkcting and rural trade are all organised on co-operative lines. 
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According to the Planning Commission the village should be 
made the primary unity of management in agriculture. The primary 
object of village Management is to ensure that the land and other 
resources of village can be organised and developed from the stand- 
point of the village community through the agency of village pan- 
chayats, gaon sabhas or some other similar organisation of the people 
in the village. During the transition to co-operative village manage- 
ment, lands in the village will be managed in three different ways: 
Firstly, there will be the individual farmers cultivating their own 
holdings. Secondly, there will be groups of farmers who pool their 
lands voluntarily in their own ^interest into co-operative working 
units. Thirdly, there will be some land — such as common lands 
of the village, or the lands available for the settlement of the 
landless-belonging to the village community as a whole. Thus 
one would visualise within the scheme of land management in 
each village an individual sector, a voluntary sector and a commu- 
nity sector. 

3. Restriction on Farther Sub-division and Fragmentation 

Regarding the attempts at consolidation of holdings Dr. Darl- 
ing says, “It is easy to chronicle the results but most difficult to 
produce them. Everyone has to be satisfied and all conflicting 
interests reconciled. The ignorant have to be enlightenfed and the 
stubborn conciliated. The poor, the weak and the speechless have 
to be as much regarded as the rich, the strong and the vocal. The 
only weapon is the tongue and the only means persuasion. Moreover, 
technical difficulties abound and underlying all this is the peasants*' 
passionate love for his land with the jealousy of neighbours that 
passions breed. In such circumstances the work must be slow. The 
marvel is that it is done.” 

Consolidation in itself offers no permanent solution and the 
problem is likely to recur with every new generation. Restrictions 
are, therefore, necessary on future partitions, exchanges or transfers. 

Sub-division of farms can be prevented through : (i) change in 
the Laws of Inheritance whereby the land passes only to the eldest 
son ; and (ii) sub-dividing land only upto a certain stage beyond 
which further sub-division should be prohibited. 

Legislation has been enacted for this purpose in Assam, Bihar, 
Gujarat, M. P., Maharashtra, Orissa Punjab, Rajasthan, U. P., 
West Bengal, Manipur, Tripura and in the former Hyderabad areas 
of Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. It has not yet come into force 
in Orissa, Punjab and West Bengal. 
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APPENDIX 1 

Average Size of Farms io Selected Regions 

Region Farm Management Average size 

Survey period (Hectares) 


V.P. 


Meerut and Muza- 


ffarnagar 

1954-55 to 1956-57 

4.17 

Deoria 

1966-67 to 1968-69 

2.86 

MuzaflTaraagar 

1966-67 to 1968-69 

6.57 

Funjab 

Amritsar & Ferozepur 

1964-55 to 1956-57 

7,10 

Ferozepur 

1967-68 to 1969-70 

12.44 

West Bengal 

Hooghly & 24 Pargaiias 1954-55 to 1956-57 

1.23 

Nadia & Hooghly 

1970-71 to 1972-73 

1.21 

Tamil Nadu 

Coimbatore & Salem 

1954-56 to 1956-57 

3.10 

Thanjaviir 

1967-68 to 1969-70 

3.08 

Coimbatore 

1970-71 to 1972-73 

5.82 

Maharashtra 

Ahmednagar 

1954-55 to 1956-57 

8.00 

Nasik 

1945-55 to 1956-57 

7.38 

Akola and Amravati 

1955-56 to 1956-57 

8.88 

Ahmednagar 

1967-68 

9.54 

Andhra Pradesh 

West Godavari 

1957-58 to 1959-60 

3.35 

Cudappah 

1967-68 to 1969-70 

5.83 

Orissa 

Sambalpiir 

1957-58 to 1959-60 

2.16 

Cuttack 

1967-68 to 1969-70 

1.81 

Bihar 

Monghyr 

North Zone 1957-58 



to 1959-60 

1.85 


Central Zone „ „ 

2.69 


South Zone „ „ 

4.33 

Shahabad 

1961-61 to 1962-63 

4.35 

Haryana 

Karnal, Rohtak and 

Jind 

1961-62 to 1963-64 

5.87 

M.P. 

Raipur 

1962-63 to 1964-65 

3.39 

Rajasthan 

Pali 

1962-63 to 1964-65 

5.30 
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Kerala 

Alleppey and Quilon 1962-63 to 1964-65 3.44 

Gujarat 

Surat 1966-67 to 1969-70 4.39 

Assam 

Nowgong 1968-69 to 1969-70 3.10 


Source : Reports on Farrti Management Studies)^ 

Appendix 2 

Average Size of Farms and Family 


State 

Year 

Average 
Size of 
farm (ha) 

Average 
Size of 
Family 


1. Paddy Growing States 


Andlira Pradesh 

1971-72 

1.90 

5.35 

Assam 

1971-72 

2.54 

7.90 

Orissa 

1972-73 

1.86 

6.66 

Tamil Nadu 

1971-72 

1.29 

5.43 

West Bengal 

1971-72 

1.19 

5.36 


2. Wheat Growing States 


Haryana 

1971-72 

5.37 

7.92 

H. P. 

1973-74 

1.18 

7.01 

Punjab 

1971-72 

5.81 

7.90 

U. P. 

1971-72 

2.71 

6.70 

M. P. 

1970-71 

4.29 

6.55 


3. Millet Growing States 


Gujarat 

1971-72 

5.80 

5.51 

Karnataka 

1972-73 

5.06 

5.86 

Maharashtra 

1971-72 

4.83 

7.02 

Rajasthan 

1971-72 

8.22 

6.84 


1, Imiian Agriculture in Brief, 1977, p. 76, 




Agricnltiiral Inpots and Technology 


Agricultural production and eflSciency largely depend upon the 
inputs applied and the methods adopted. In India, "‘while popula- 
tion growSj the land surface is fixed and of this only a certain 
proportion is available for cultivation”^ Further scope for bringing 
extra land under the plough is limited. If more production is to be 
got out of the existing area, the problem has to be tackled on a wide 
front. This can be done by applying inputs in a more intensive way 
and by adopting modern methods of production through use of 
improved technology, besides making an adequate provision for 
institutional financing, better methods of marketing, etc. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Technical factors, /. e , technology have received increasing 
emphasis and the recent breakthrough in agriculture is the outcome of 
these factors. These technical factors comprise : 

1. Irrigation, 

2. Rural electrification, 

3. Organic manures and chemical fertilizers, 

4. Improved seeds, 

5. Plant protection measures, 

6. Agricultural implements, 

7. Soil conservation and dry farming, 

8. Land Reclamation and Developments. 

The combination of these factors is bound to result in 
increased production. The role of soil conservation measures and 
dry farming has already been discussed in chapter 2 and chapters 
rppectively. Other factors are discussed in this and the subsequent 
chapters. 

Irrigation 

Agriculture has^ held a dominant position in the country's cco- 
occupation is rendered hazardous by scqnty 
rainfall m large areas and by erratic monsoon elsewhere. Partial 
milure or even delayed arrival of the monsoon can cause extensive 
damage to crops. Conscious efforts are, therefore, being made 

1. Planning Commission, Third Five Year Flan. 1961, p. 183. 
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continuously to supplement rainfall and to mitigate the grave conse- 
quences of a dry spell by supplying water artificially to parched 
lands. Irrigation implies maintaining the storage of water in the soil 
required for plant growth at times and places of deficient water 
supply. 

Different systems of irrigation are complimentary and supple-, 
mentary rather than competitive, as has been rightly observed by the 
Famine Enquiry Commission. “The problem of water supply will 
not be solved by mere extended application of one particular method 
of irrigation but by the use of all methods.”^ Irrigation comprises 
of three different aspects, viz., engineering, agricultural and econbmic 
and social. Under engineering aspects are included the designing 
and construction of structures required for storage, diversion, con- 
veyance, delivery and distribution through channels and distributaries, 
determination of water yields of rivers and water supplies for irrigated 
lands. The agricultural aspect refers to the use of irrigation water 
and various agricultural practices and cropping patterns, methods 
of application and the quantity of water for single irrigation. The 
socio-economic aspect refers to the satisfaction of social needs and 
desires which is essential for any community enterprise 

Need for Irrigation 

The necessity for irrigation arises due to the following 
reasons : — (i) Nearly 70 percent of the country’s gross cropped 
area depends exclusively on rainfall which is unevenly distributed both 
in respect of time and space. The rainfall is thus most unreliable 
and is marked by wide variations in different parts and also variation 
from year to year in its quantity, incidence and duration. India is 
served by south-west and the north-east monsoons. Most of the 
rainfall (i. e., about 73.7 per cent occurs during June— September ; 
while winter rains amount only to 2.6 per cent ; post monsoon rains 
are about 13.3 per cent and premonsoon rains about 10.4 per cent ® 

The rainfall over the country is unequal, irregular and quite 
often liable to complete failure. With such a wide difference in rainfall 
between one part and another (such as 1270 cms. at Cherapunji and 
only 25 cms. in western Rajasthan), famines have occurre'd several 
times in the past. The areas generally affected by variations in the 
rainfall are those which receive a rainfall of 127 cms. and less per 
annum. Whenever rain fails, /. e., when it is less than 80 per cent 
of the average, or when it does not occur at the proper crop 
season, production falls. If deficiency of rainfall is 40 per 'cent 
or more, famines result and crops do not even grow. To banish 
famines, the only remedy is artificial supply of water to the lands 
through irrigation, Sone Canal command area and the Krishna and 


1. Final Report of the Famine Enquiry Commission, 1945, p. 129 

2. Inclkm Agriculture in Brief 1976 p 27. 
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Godawari deltas, which are today the granaries of rice, used to be 
famine-ridden only a few years back. Irrigation is the antidote to 
famine. 

(ii) Irrigation is deemed necessary for the maximum produc- 
tion of most farm crops, especially in the arid and semi-arid regions. 
Even in the areas of high rainfall, irrigation of second and third 
crop or for multiple-cro-pping when rainfall fails. According to tne 
I.C.A.R., the production of irrigated crops is on an average 50 to 
100 per cent higher than that of the unirrigated crops in the same 
locality. According to a Note on the Rate of Growth During the 
Fourth Plan, the average yields of irrigated fields have shown a wide 
difference over the unirrigated fields, such as in case of rice it has 
been of the order of 52.5 per cent ; wheat 53.1 per cent ; barley 57.2 
per cent ; b'ajra 48.9 per cent ; maize 53.0 per cent ; and total produc- 
tion 92.6 per cent during 1964-65. It has been estimated that if proper 
irrigation facilities are provided to rice and wheat producing areas, 
the additional production of the two crops may be increased by 10 
and 6 m. tonnes respectively. 

(iii) In India, the growing population demands higher quantities 
of foodgrains for its consumption, but in the absence of which 
imports ranging from 150 to 200 crores of rupees per annum have to 
be made. To cut short imports, self suflSciency in food grains is 
very necessary. This can be achieved, besides putting various inputs 
in4he fields, through increasing irrigation facilities. In fact, among 
the measures that may be adopted for increasing area under cultiva- 
tion and the yield of crops, the first place must be given to the works 
for the supply and conservation of water."- 

(iv) At present 20 per cent of the cropped area of the country is 
under cash crops, which produces 30 per cent of the country’s pro- 
duction commanding 33.3 per cent of the total value of agricultural 
products. Only, about 12 per cent area under cash crops is irrigated 
at present. As is kiiown, cash crops ensure employment through 
industries, and about 60 per cent of the annual foreign exchange 
earnings come from these products (pepper, spices, tobacco, cashew- 
nuts, cotton, jute and oilseeds etc.). Therefore their productivity can 
be stepped up through provision of increased irrigation facilities. 
With regard to cereals, where the mean percentage variation in pro- 
duction from year to year is large, improvement in irrigation facilities 
leads to higher yields. 

Water requirements of crop depend primarily on climatic and 
soil factors. Crop season in India is predominantly kharif followed 
by rah/. The area under cultivation during hot weather is very small 
being less than 5 per cent. During kharif, the monsoon meets a subs- 
tantial part of water requirements of crops. The following table, 

I. The Famine Enquiry Commission, Final Report, 1945, p. 1.^5. 
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given by the National Commission on Agriculture shows crops which 
fit in different ranges of total utilizable water available during kharif 
and rabi.'^ 


Crops for Different Ranges of Water Availability 


Water supply 
(mm) Total 

Kharif Crops 

Rabi crops 

150-250 

250—400 

Green manure crops 

Pearl millet, sorghum, maize 
fodder, pulses, green gram, 
black gram, oilseeds, castor, 
sesame 

Barley, gram, peas, 
saflower, sunflower 
linseed, mustard 

400—600 Sorghum, groundnuts, soya- 

bean, tobacco, cotton, vege- 
tables 

600—1000 Maize, cotton, jute, vege- 

tables, turmeric, ginger 

More than 1000 Rice 

Wheat, barley, sor- 
ghum, potato, onion, 
coriander 

Berseem, lucerne 


Within limits some extra moisture stress does not seriously 
affect yield. Deep rooted crops can tolerate longer dry spells than 
the shallow rooted ones. Similarly, hot weather crops use up water 
at a faster rate than rabi and kharif crops because of the higher 
rate of evapo-transpiration in summer. 


Among different groups, the spices in increasing order of 
moisture stress tolerance are 


Cereals 

Kharif 

Pulses 

Kharif 


Rabi 

Oilseeds 

Kharif 


Rabi 


rice, maize, pearl millet, sorghum, 
crow'foot, millet, rabi wheat, oat, 
barley 

cowpeas, blackgram, greengram, 
soyabean, pigeon pea, cluster bean 
lentil, peas, gram 
groundnut, seasamum, castor 
linseed, sunflower, saflower, 
mustard 


(v) Different crops require different quantities of water supply 
throughout their growing period. For example, grain crops require 
their maximum supply during the time ear heads are formed ; while 
sugarcane, cotton, chillies require more water. Most annual crops do 
not require water when they are maturing. 


1. National Commission on Agriculture, Interim Report of Modernising 
Irrigation System and Integrated Development of Command Areas, 1973, p. 15. 

2. Ibid. p. 16. 
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The total water requirement of crops varies from 10.6 acre- 
inches for mustard, to 95.0 acre-inches' for sugarcance. The water 
needs of other crops are : linseed 12.7 acre-inches ; barley 14,1 ; oats 
14.4 ; wheat 14.8 ; maize 17.8 ; jowar 25.7 ; groundnut 26.1 ; potato 
26.7 ; ragi29 8 ; chillies 38.8 ; tobacco 39.2 ; rice 41.7 and cotton 
42.2 acre-inches.^ 


The ICAR Hand book gives the water requirements of some 
major crops as below 

Water Requirements of Major Crops 


Crop 

Growing season 
(days) 

Total water 
requirements 
(acre-inches) 

Daily water 
requirements 
(acre-inches) 

Rice 

98 

41.7 

0.43 

Wheat 

88 

14.8 

0.17 

Sugarcane 

365 

95.0 

0.26 

Cotton 

202 

42.2 

0.21 

Groundnut 

124 

26.1 

0.21 

Jowar 

114 

25.7 

0.23 

Potato 

88 

26.7 

0.30 


In addition to the above crops, the water requirements of 
deciduous fruit trees is about 30 inches ; and of citrus and evergreen 
trees, about 40 inches a year. Touch crops such as beans, lettuce, 
and water melons require about 16 inches of water, common feeder 
grasses about 24 inches and perennial legumes such as lucerne, 
berseem and clover about 36 inches of water per year*. 

When the required quantity is not available through natural 
water supply, irrigation has to be resorted to. 

(vi) The need for irrigation also arises from the fact that inspite 
of considerable advantages of the soil, sunshine and climate, crop 
production in India is not so efficient as in other parts of the world 
specially because of the lack of moisture in the soils. Sandy soils 
require frequent water than the alluvial or black soils. In dry season, 
enough residual moisture is not available in the soil to support 
multiple cropping. It cannot be over-emphasized than to state that 
"‘a sadder commentary on our economic situation cannot be found 
than the close, direct correspondence between harvests and mortality 
and the security of harvests depends primarily upon the adequate 
supply of water”.** 


p. 9. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 


H.R., and others. Soil Management in India. 1962, p. 226. 
I.C.A.R. Handbook of Agriculture. 1969. 

/6/W., p. 224. 

Mukherjee, R.K. (Ed.) Economic Problems of Modern India, Vol. I, 1939, 
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(vii) Many of the Indian rivers are not perennial and carry 
insignificant flows in the rabi season. Besides, there is a wide 
disparity in water flow from year to year too. In the case of snowfed 
rivers in the north, the flows are normally perennial, but the variation 
between the winter and the monsoon flows may be as much as 1 to 
100 in the main rivers traversing the plains and as much as 1 to 300 
or more in small hill streams. The characteristic of central and 
southern rivers is that about 80 to 90 per cent of the annual run-off 
takes place during 4 months of monsoon rains, the rivers are largely 
dry during the remaining 8 months of the year. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that to make use of a sizeable portion of the average annual 
run-off large storage capacities are needed. Through conservation 
of surface water, parched lands may be watered round the year so 
that multiple crops can be grown the year round. Fortunately, 
efforts have borne fruit in this respect. For example, Bhakra Dam on 
Sutlej conserves 45 per cent of the river flow and irrigates about 14.56 
lakh hectares ; Nagarjunsagar on Krishna holds water to serve 8.90 
lakh hectares ; Chambal dam serves 5.56 lakh hectares. Some of the 
other projects which serve and supply water through mere diversion 
structures on the perennial rivers are the Gundak which will supply 
water to 14.56 lakh hectares ; Kosi supplying 7.28 lakh hectares ; 
besides 3.23 lakh hectares on the Western Kosi Canal when it is 
completed. The Sone Barrage serves 2.83 lakh hectares. These 
storages have helped and will further help in moderating floods, 
preventing large-scale destruction of property, crops and life. 

(viii) India has vast ground-water reserves specially in the 
Gangetic plain, Narmada basin and deltaic areas, that is in about 
40 per cent of our country’s sown area.^ According to Dr. G.C. 
Chatterjee G.S.I.) that average annual rainfall in India is3xl0^^m^, 
about 801+(10®m® of water seeps down annually in the soil. Of the 
quantity seeping into the soil, only 370 x lO^m^ of water percolates 
down to replenish the ground water body. The total storage of 
ground water down to 305 metres has been estimated at 37,000 X 
We are still using only 22 x lOW of the ground water. Therefore, 
large scope exists for the development of these underground water 
resources. 

(ix) India’s total geographical area of 328 m. hectares lies in 
tropical and sub-tropical zones. The total culturable area is 256 m. 
hectares, and the net sown area in 1974-75 was 138 m. hectares and 
the gross cropped area (including area cropped more than once) was 
164 m. hectares. At the beginning of the Fourth Plan only 23 per cent 
of the cropped area was getting irrigation, i.e. 77 per cent of cropped 
area exclusively depended on rainfall. Development of irrigation has, 

I. Two American Scientists from Geological Survey of USA estimated that 
there are tremendous potentials of ground water in the Upper Gangetic Plain. 
U.P. and Bihar possess an underground lake which is probably the largest and 
potentially the most productive in the world. 
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thus a very important role to play in the growth of Indian agricul- 
ture, especially in unirrigated and dry areas. 

(x) The total land area in the country under food crops is 1 J 8 
m. hectares. There are 52.60 m. hectares in the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
(i.e. six states of Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, U.P., Bihar and West 
Bengal). In Central India (i.e. Gujarat, M.P., Maharashtra and Orissa), 
the sown area for foodgrains is 38.4 m. hectares ; while in Peninsular 
India (Kerala, Karnatak. Andhra Pradesh, and Tamil Nadu), the food 
crops are grown on 22.6 m. hectares. The productivity differs 
considerably from zone to zone and from State to State. While in 
^njab and Tamil Nadu, a hectare yields as much as 800 to 1000 kg., 
in M.P. or in Karnataka the average yield of food crops is 500 kg per 
hectare. This disparity in food production is entirely due to differences 
in availability of water for the land either through rain or artificial 
supplies. 

( xi) Lastly, in good rainfall areas (like Assam, W. Bengal, 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Kerala) irrigation is required 
mostly as a supplemental need to protect their single crop agriculture 
.against occasional drought. In Karnataka, Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Bihar too the predominant crops receiving irrigation benefits are that 
of paddy and to a lesser degree that of sugarcane, percentage of other 
irrigated crops being comparatively small. It is only in Punjab, 
Haryana, Rajasthan, M. P., Gujarat, and north-western U. P. where 
irrigation is used extensively for other seasonal crops as well. 

Development of adequate and dependable irrigation facility is, 
therefore, very essential to banish famines as a result of drought con- 
ditions. Irrigation alone supplies dependable and timely supplies 
of water. In the absence of irrigation, the farmer cannot risk his 
investment in other inputs which contribute to increased productivity. 
Thus, irrigation has necessarily a crucial role to play in the country’s 
agricultural production strategy. 

It may. however, be noted that irrigation can yield best results 
only if it is accompanied by other factors such as suitable change in 
the cropping pattern, improving and maintaining the fertility of soils, 
use of improved varieties of crops, application of chemical fertilisers 
and green manuring, adoption of plant protection measures and im- 
proved cultural practices and many other allied matters. These will 
yield results only when sufficient water supply is available, 

VITAL ROLE OF IRRIGATION 

Irrigation has proved beneficial to the country. In fact it forms the 
datum line for sustained successful agriculture. It alleviates suffering, 
preserves life, averts famines and advances the material prosperity of 
the country. In fact, as pointed out by Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
“Irrigation is every thing in India, Water is more valuable than land, 
because, when water is applied to land it increases its productiveness 
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at least six fold and renders great extents of land productive, which 
otherwise would produce nothing or next to nothing.”^ Dr. Knowles 
wriies, “The irrigation works have made security of life, they have 
increased the yields and the value of the land and the revenue 
derived from it. They have lessened the cost of famine relief and 
have helped to civilize the whole region. In addition, they yield 
handsome profits to the government.”® 

Dr. Gadgil’s survey of the economic effects of the Godawari 
and Pravada Canals in Deccan has shown that the total direct and 
indirect effects of the irrigation projects were very favourable. Due 
to irrigation, farmers could make additional investments in cattle, 
farm implements and on more valuable crops like sugarcane and the 
total employment of the farmers and labourers was greater.® 

Benefits of Irrigation 

As a result of the studies undertaken in 1958 and 1961 in eleven 
projects from each of the regions,* it was observed that “canal irri* 
gation has helped in promoting the greater utilisation of land; enlar- 
ging the average size of the farm; generating demand for additional 
farm labour; shifted in new and better varieties of crops; increasing 
additional productive investment in farm business; favourable input- 
output ratio; widening the scope for increase in land revenue and 
other local receipts. In addition to direct benefits, there are also 
secondary and tertiary benefits, e.g., canal irrigation has led to a 
general expansion of secondary and tertiary activities in the area aff- 
ected by it resulting in greater work opportunities; more employment 
to both family and hired labour; higher value of output per indust- 
rial unit, and higher turnover of business establishments in the 
project areas”. 

The purpose of irrigation is to help increase agricultural pro- 
duction from the lands served. The services provided by irrigation 
may be viewed from two angles, viz. 


1. Observes Barnard Darley. -‘They ha va banished ihe grim spectre of 
famine and brought peace, prosperity and a higher standard of living to the 
whole country” in Economics Problems of Modern India, led, by R.K. Mukherjee'), 
Vol. I, 1939. p. 167. 

“The irrigation colonies have infact opened an era of prosperity undreamt 
of in the past” — M.L. Darling, Punjab Peasantry in Prosperity and Debt, 1932, 
p. 119. 

2. Knowles, Economic Effect of British Empire Overseas, Vol. I, 
pp. 367-68 

3. D.R. Gadgil, Economic Effect of Irrigation, 1945, p. 173. Also sec, 
W. Burns, Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India, 1944, 
p. 57. 

4. (i) Sarda Canal (Punjab/U.P. region) : (ii) Ganga Canal (Rajasthan. 
M.P. region) , (iii) Tribeni and Damodar Canal (Bihar, Orissa and N. Bengal 
region) ; (iv) Cavery-Mettur project (Southern regional-coastal); (v) Nizam- 
sa^r project (Southern region-plateau) ; (vi) Bor project (Maharashtra) ; 
(vii) Nt^ngan project (Maharashtra); (viii) Morwe project (Bihar) ; (ix) Chan- 
dan project (Bihar) ; and Shetrunji project (Gujarat)-— Planning (Commission, 
Criteria for Appraising the feasibility of Irrigation Projects, 1964. 
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(a) Protective aspect to make up the moisture deficiency in soils 
during the cropping season so as to ensure proper and sustained 
growth of the crops grown. 


(b) Additional land use aspect to enable a second or third crop 
being raised on the lands provided with irrigation which could 
otherwise not be cultivated efficiently more particularly during the 
post or pre-monsoon period. While the protective aspect helps to 
stabilise agriculture production against droughts, the second facility, 
f.e., overcoming low productivity due to dryness or excessive water 
supply. 

“Irrigation development in India in the past had mostly taken 
place as a measure of drought relief. Famines fathered the idea of 
artificial irrigation. Irrigation work was built, designed and operated 
mostly on a defensive pattern. With the population swelling rapidly, 
irrigation has now to have a new purpose— increased agricultural 
production”.^ 

The yields in irrigated areas are said to be 60 to 100 per cent 
higher than in other areas. This is evidenced by ihe data collected by 
Dr. Gadgil, which are given below 


Yields of Crops in India from Irrigated and Unirrigated 
Areas (In maunds) 


Crop 

Canal Irrigated 

Dry Farmed 

Sugarcane 

70 


Jowar grain 

8 

3 

Wheat 

n 

3 

Groundnut 

20 

8 

Gram 

5 

3 

Bajri grain 

6 

2 

Cotton 

3 

1 


Irrigation by helping the plant to take up the manure in a 
suitable form leads to increase in fertility and ultimately to increase 
in crop yields. 


Demerits of Irrigation 


Irrigation water when misused spoils the soil beyond repair. 
Mr. Pugh traces back the history and remarks that soil ciMbsation 
in the Middle East disappeared because of misuse of irrigation v\ater. 


1. Baleshwar Nath, “Irrigation,’^ Yojna, Dec. 1%5, p 10. 

2. William Stamp, “Irrigation from Groundwater for Stimulating Food 
Production in Desert Areas/' Empire Journal of Experimental Agriculture 
Jan. 1948, p. 46. D.R. Gadgil, Economic Effects of Agriculture^ pp, 100-103. 
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Agricultural Reorganisation Committee U.P. (1949) pointed out that 
at some places yield of crop decreased due to irrigation water. This 
is due to : (a) greater demand on soil nutrients to produce higher 
yields ; (b) the leaching effects of irrigation ; and (c) collection of 
injurious salts in the upper layers of the soil. 

The important fact to be noted is that whenever water is 
available to the cultivator for irrigation he invariably resorts to 
over-irrigation under the mistaken belief that the higher the applica- 
tion the higher the yield and also the feeling that he must make the 
fullest use of the water for which he has paid. Experimental studies 
undertaken by Shri A.P. Bhattacharya (in Sarda Canal area) have 
given convincing proof that over irrigation is harmful from the point 
of view of lowering of yields because the unused water not consumed 
by the plant brings down plant nutrients, while percolating to the 
ground water table, which keeps on being augmented ultimately 
leading to water logging which in its turn brings malaria along with 
complete loss of fertility. A rough estimate shows that the yearly 
loss to the country is of the order of Rs. 40 crores, apart from the 
long term effects of water-logging and malaria. 

Other demerits of excessive irrigation are : 

(i) It causes water loggings etc. Canal irrigation, however, 
suffers from a very serious defect against which it is very necessary 
to guard eflfectively. An abundant supply of water from the canals 
for irrigation does not only lead to a great waste of water but also 
what is more serious is that it causes waterlogging and salt efferve- 
scence “Water-logging may be defined,’* says Professor Brij Narain 
“as the rise in the level of the subsoil water which readers land 
unfit for cultivation.” 

What happens actually is that the salts of the soil come up to 
the surface with the rise of the subsoil water level. The canals act 
in two ways in ensuring this phenomenon. Firstly, they intersect 
drainage lines and cause rain and flood water to be held up. Secondly, 
they cause their own water fall vertically until it reaches the spiring 
level, “If the subsoil outflow is not enough to balance the inflow, 
the spiring level rises being drawn up by capillary attraction and all 
the salts of the earth come to surface and make the land unfit for 
crops.” This causes the soil to deteriorate by bringing out alkali or 
reh to the surface of the soil 

The remedies usually suggested for this phenomenon are : (a) 
Pumping out of water by tube-wells and other methods of drainage, 
(b) Proofing of canal beds by concrete, (c) Opening out of closed 
and obstructed drainage, (d) Replacing canal irrigation by well 
irrigation, (e) Prevention of over-irrigation, by forcing the culti- 
vator in economise water, (f) Attempts should be made to change the 
time of supplying canal water and that the beds and sides of canal 
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^ould be rendered impervious inter alia treating them with sodium 
carbonate. 

(ii) They have created unhealthy conditions. Can^ iragated 
areas have shown susceptibilities to encourage malaria with its very 
harmful and pernicious effect on the health of the peasants and the 
village folk. In order to safeguard against this, the Royal Commis- 
sion recommended that “careftil drainage surveys should be made in 
foture in all irrigation projects and drainage maps should be prepar- 
ed.” Sir John Russel also emphasised the urgent need for proper 
soil surveys and agricultural analysis. “It may be laid down as an 
absolute rule that no irrigation scheme should ever be carried out 
until a proper soil survey of the region has been made. Barley one- 
half of the water delivered at the head of the canal reaches the 
field.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF IRRIGATION 

Irrigation in India has been practised from ancient times and 
irrigation tanks and wells are a familiar feature of the Indian land- 
scape to supplement and conserve the rainfall.^ Provision of water 
for cultivation had figured prominently among the duties enjoined on 
the rulers of the land, who undertook the construction of irrigation 
works as benevolent works and many of the works of the ancient 
times owe their existence to the munificence of Icings and philan- 
thropists. 

Ancient India. Ancient Indian civilization mostly developed 
in the river valleys which were well equipped with irrigation system, 
which helped in the growth of food crops and cotton. Vedas refer 
to avata or water wells, kulya or Canal, and sarsi or dam indicating 
the fact that devices for irrigating land were already known. Manu 
mentions about tataka or artificial storage. Mahabharata contains 
indications of the practice of irrigation from wells, tanks, and canals. 
Kautilya observed, “If privately managed dams are neglected for 5 
years, their charge is taken over by the State. If they are constructed 
by public contribution, revenue is to be remitted for 5 years. If 
only repairs are carried out by public effort revenue is to be remitted 
for 4 years.” Classical literature is replete with water courses — 
pranadi, kulya, nala, naliha, tilamaha, etc. 

Lord Buddha refers to irrigation in Dhammapada thus 

“Irrigation leads the waters 
Fletches fashion the shafts 
Carpenters bend the wood 
The wise control themselves”. 

Artificial lakes and canals that dot the country in hundreds, 
are centuries old, and some of them have served for more than a 


1. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, para 268. 
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thousand years. Megasthenes (4th century B.C.) mentions that the 
whole country is under irrigation and very prosperous because of 
the double harvests which they were able to reap each year because of 
irrigation. “Storages and their water courses are common in south, 
central and eastern India. The first structure, a weir built in 
stone and clay, was probably laid in the 2nd century A.D. This 
Grand Anicut was built across the Cauvery, about 330 m. long, 12 
to 18 m. wide and 4.6 to 5.5 m. high. The anicut has serviced 
irrigation and withstood the annual Cauvery floods for more, than 
1600 years.” It was later remodelled by the Britishers in the 19th 
century. 

History is replete with a mention of various types of tanks, 
dams and canals built from time to time, such as : 


Name 

Period of construction 

Almanda tank 

(circa 1 1th century A.D.) 

Raja-talaka 

(circa 11th century A.D.) 

Sindhuvalli tank 

(1106-1107 A.D.) 

Periyaverakkal-sluice 

(circa 1219 A.D.) 

Porum ammilla tank 

(1369 A.D.) 

Hari dra dam 

(1410 A.D.) 

I^arasambuthi tank 

(14'89 A-D.) 

Nagalapur tank 

(circa 1520 A.D.) 

Korragal & Basavanna channels (1521 A.D.) 

Sivasamudra 

(1531-32 A.D) 


During the Mughal Period. Irrigation development received 
great attention during the Pre-Mughal and the Mughal periods. The 
western Jamuna Canal (ofFiroze Shah Tuglak; brought water to 
Delhi in the 14th century. It served as an irrigation canal in the 
tract it traversed. The Bari-Doab canal was executed by Ali Mardan 
Khan in the middle of the 17th century. The Eastern Jamuna canal 
was laid down in the region of Mohammed Shah during the middle of 
18th century. 

Daring the British Period. The British inherited a tradition of 
irrigation in India. The Indian Irrigation Commission of 1901 -C3 
recorded, “Be this as it may, it is certain that it was the existence of 
the Grand Anicut in Madras, and the remains of old Mohammedan 
channels in the Punjab and United Provinces, which suggested and 
led to the construction of the earliest works carried on under British 
rifie'. India, therefore, in a great measure owes to her former rulers 
the first inception of the present unrivalled system of irrigation 
works”. 
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Initially, during the British period, Western Jamuna and 
Eastern Jamuna canals were renovated and remodelled followed by 
the construction of the Cauvery delta system in conjunction with 
the Grand Anicut. A - masonry weir across the Coleroon, was 
constructed in 1836. The Upper Ganga canal was commenced in 
1842 and completed in 1654 by P. Coutley. This was followed by 
other canals like the Lower Ganga, the Agra and the Betwa canals in 
U.P the Sirhind canal in the Punjab, Mutha canal in Bombay, and 
the Periyar canal in South India. Other notable works were the weirs 
across the river Godawari near Rajmahendry, and across the river 
Krishrm near Vijaiwada. Along with their canal systems they led to 
the irrigation of the fertile Godawari Krishna-deltas. Occurrence of 
very serious famines towards the later part of the i9th century led to 
the development of the Indian Irrigation Commission in 1901 to 
report on irrigation as protection against famines in India. This 
gave further impetus to irrigation projects, and led to a number of 
projects like the Triple Canal Project in the Punjab, the Godawari 
canal in Bombay and the Tribeni c^al in Bihar. 

Further works were taken up after the First World War, notable 
example being the Mettur, Nizamsagar and Krishna Raja-Sagar 
projects, the Periyar canal, the Khadakvasla storage dam, Pravara and 
Nim canal in the South and the Ganga canal and the Sarda canal in 
the north. Besides these major systems, a large number of medium 
and small irrigation works like tanks and canals were also constructed 
all over the country. This led to substantial mcrease in irrigation 
and food production. 

Pre-Independence Period. During the depression of 1930’s and 
the Second World War, little development took place in the held of 
irrigation. The partition of the country resulted in major irrigated 
areas going to Pakistan. Partition resulted in a substantial reduction 
in the proportion of irrigated area to 20 percent of the cultivated area. 
On the eve of Independence there were 2J.d m. hectares receiving 
irrigation, which constituted 24 per cent oi the net cultivated aiea in 
undivided India. Of the total volume of water carried by the canals 
in undivided India the canals in Pakistan received 81,400 m. cu. m. of 
water against 11,000 m. cu. m. of water used by India in the Indus 
basin. In terms of irngated area about 8 m. hectares of land went 
to the share of Pakistan, against only about 2 m. hectares left in 
India. This further necessitated the growth of irrigation potential. • 

WATER RESOURCE POTENTIALS 

India is blessed with one of the largest water supplies of any 
country in the worid.^ tier total resources are abundant, as India is 
endowed wiin a large number of perennial rivers and tributaries that 
traverse the length and breadth of the country. 

If loio Indians Food Crisis and Steps to Meet 

itp p. / 
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India has an annual precipitation of 400 m. hectare metres. 
According to the National Commission on Agriculture, “the total 
annual basic water resources are 185 m. hectare metres, comprising 
135 m. hectare metres of surface water and 50 m. hectare metres of 
ground water resources, On full development the total annual basic 
ground water resources would increase to 85 m. hectare metres and 
the surface water 185 m. hectare metres including 45 m. hectare 
metres regenerated from groundwater. Besides some credit can be 
taken for underground fossil water, surface flows from glaciers and 
permanent snows and expensive desalinated water from the sea.” 

“The usable flows aggregate to about 105 m. hectare metres — 
70 m. h. m. from surface sources and 35 m. h. m. groundwater. 
Not all of this water is available exclusively for irrigation as there 
are other demands on it like municipal and industrial needs. It is 
expected that by 2025 AD about 77 m. h. m. would be available for 
irrigation.” 

“With all the changes envisaged in the pattern of land use, the 
net sown area is expected to increase from 140 m. hectares in 1970-71 
to 150 m. hectares in 2000 A.D. and 155 m. hectares in2025 A.D. 
The total cropped area is expected to increase from 165 m. hectares 
to 200 m. hectares and to 210 m. hectares during these years. The 
ultimate irrigation potential is assessed at about 110 m. hectares (f.e. 
52 per cent of the gross sown area of 210 m. hectares). Of this, 
about 70 m. hectares will be irrigated from surface sources and 40 ra. 
hectares from groundwater.”^ 

There are 14 major river basins, each with a drainage area of 
more than 20,000 sq. km. and 44 medium basins of 2,000 to 20,000 
sq. km. catchment. The total water in all the river systems in India 
has been roughly estimated as 16,45,000 m. cu. metres. The Ganga 
and Brahmaputra carry 61 per cent of the total water and only 20 
per cent of Indus waters. 

Most of the irrigation by river waters is provided by gravity 
flow by canals taking off from barrages or dams across the rivers. 
Pumping is also being adopted to lift the waters from river on to the 
land. Permanent head-works have also been replaced by floating 
pump-houses. This reduces the period of construction and cost. 
Dalamau and other floating stations on the Ganga are excellent 
examples where waters sufiScient for 50,000 hectares and more are 
being supplied. 




1. Abricfged Report of the National Commission on Agriculture^ 1976, 
pp. 1S6.187. 
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The following table gives an idea of the annual run-off of the 
Indian rivers. 


River System States Drainage Annual Run-off 


1. Indus along with 

Jammu and 


Sutlej, Beas, 

Kashmir, 


Ravi, Chenab 

Punjab, 


and Jhelum 

HP. 

2. 

Ganga along 

U.P. Rajas- 


with Jamuna, 

than, M P. 


Ghagra, Chambal, 

Bihar, W. 


Gandak, 

Kosi and Sone 

Bengal. 

3. 

Brahmaputra 

N.E. State 


aiongwith its 
tributaries. 

of Assam 

4. 

Narmada and 

M. P., 


Tapi 

Maharashtra, 

Gujarat 

5. 

Mahanadi 

M .P., Orissa 

6. 

Godavari, 

A.P., 


Krishna, 

Karnataka, 


Cauveri 

Maharashtra 
Tamil Nadu. 


354,830 sq. km. 

79,473 m. cu. 

(or J 37,000 sq. 

metres (or 

miles) 

64.43 


m, acre feet) 

976,340 sq. km. 

489,397 m. cu. 

(or 377,000 sq. 

metres (or 

miles) 

397 acre ft.) 

506,241 sq. km. 

381, 145 m. cu. 

(198,460 sq. m.) 

metres (or 
309 m. acre ft.) 

152,162 sq. km. 

57,110 m cu. 

(158,750 sq. m.) 

metres (or 
46.3 m. acre ft.) 

132,789 sq. km. 

92,819 m. cu. 

(51,270 sq. m.) 

metres (or 

75.25 m. acre ft.) 

648, 795 sq. km. 

180,458 m. 

(250, 500 sq. m.) 

cu. metres 
(or 146.3 
m. acre ft.) 


Upto 1951, about 93,734 m. cu. metres of water representing 
about 14 per cent of the usable flow or 6 per cent of the total annual 
flow had been utilised. By the end of the Second Plan, the 
utilisation had risen to 148,017 m. cu. metres representing 27 per cent 
of the usable flow or 8.9 per cent of the total annual flow. At the 
end of the Third Plan, about 185,022 m. cu. metres representing 
33 per cent of the usable flow or 12 per cent of the total annual flo.w 
was utilised, r-^here is still scope for utilising about 370,044 m. cu. 
metres of water for irrigation projects. A number of projects under 
construction which on completion will utilise another 123,300 m. cu. 
metres, bringing the total to 308,300 m, cu metres of water. 

Underground Water Potential 

From the data available it may be noted that a colossal amount 
of water equal to one-third of the total precipitation, is lost through 
evaporation ; and secondly^ only a meagre amount of the total annual 
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rainfall seeps into the ground and is available for recharge, which 
feed the open wells and tubewells. The surface river-flow during 
monsoon period may also be utilised by making dams from which 
channels may be taken out for the dry weather crops. 

A large number of reservoirs have been constructed in India 
before and during the planning era. Before Independence, the largest 
in India was the Mettur reservoir across the Cauvery with a live 
storage capacity of 2,600 m. cu. m. There are now ten reservoirs 
of much larger capacity, the largest being 7,400 m. cu. m at Bhakra. 
In 1951, the effective storage in reseryoirs amounted to about 12.3 
thousand million cu. m. and this head risen to about 61.7 thousand 
million cu. m. by the end of the Third Plan. When all the projects 
are taken up, the storages in reservoirs would be about 135.7 thousand 
million cu. m. In addition to this, water is being utilised from run- 
off the river schemes. The total utilization from storages and 
diversion works is estimated to rise to about 247 thousand milli on 
Cu. m. by the end of the Fourth- Plan. 

The surface water is utilised for irrigational purposes through 
impounding of water in tanks and reservoirs ; building bunds, weirs 
and regulators across the running streams ; and diverting water on 
either flanks of the streams, such as anicuts, bandharas ; and lift 
irrigation from streams and i'ains. 

India is rich not only in surface water but also in underground 
water, which is precious reserve store. The availability of ground 
water is determined not only by local rainfall or snowfall but also 
by geological factors which show wide variation from place to place. 
There are pockets of aquiferous layers scattered all over India at 
different depths. There are at least three ground water basins in 
India : (i) The Ganga basin, (ii) Punjab alluvial basin, stretching from 
Ludhiana to Amritsar, and (iii) Western basin, covering that part of 
Rajasthan which lies north of 28* parallel and curving southward to 
Gujarat plains as far as Ahmedabad.^ The flow of ground water 
supply in these basins is not substantial because of the flat terrain. 
Of these three, the Ganga basin is the largest. This underground 
water supply is and can be tapped by open shallow percolation wells, 
kutcha or pucca -boring or deepening of wells, and installation of 
water lifting appliances like pumping sets, persian wheel, and 
tube wells. 

The exploratory surveys were undertaken by the Groundwater 
Exploration project (1953) in the Indo-Gangetic basin, and the 
Sabarmati basin. In the Gangetic plain, the sub-surface material is 
pervious up to a depth of 9.1 to 12.2 m. which makes it ideally suited 
for the creation of underground reservoirs. The sandy beds of the 


1 . The Gazeteer of India, ls65, p. 1 1 . 
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non-perennial streams of the Ganga basin which carry heavy flood 
discharge in the monsoon have large aquifers below them. These 
acquifers could be de-watered by a chain of irrigation tube wells. 
Nearly 15,000 tube wells have been sunk, serving one million 
hectares. 

Besides, the porous sand stones of the Himalayan foothills with 
their svnclinal provide ideal conditions for artesian water, and within 
this belt there is considerable scope for establishing a large number 
of flowing wells. The artesian conditions are also fulfilled along 
the edge of the Narmada valley to the north of the Satpura range 
where water bearing conglomerate beds are overlain by low ridges 
of impe-vious crystalline rocks. “In Gujarat an artesian zone also 
occurs at a great depth 270 — 370 metres below ground level, the 
maximum recorded yield of water in a well at Viramgaon being 
114,000 litres per hour. The Maharashtra lava plateau contains 
ground water in cracks and fissures in the neighbourhood of rivers 
and streams ; more so, in the withered portions of the trap rock 
which get saturated with water and retain it wherever it is circums- 
cribed by fresh trap. Laterites and inter-trapped beds also serve as 
good aquifers in the trapper country.”^ These sources can conve- 
niently be tapped in these areas. Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh 
also offer favourable scope for groundwater development in the 
alluvial regions of the delta mouths of river systems like the Godavari, 
Krishna and Cauvery. The yield of wells in these regions is subs- 
tantial. In all, about 93,600 sq. km. have proved ground water 
tvorthy and potential created in terms of number of tube wells is 
24,600. 

There is a wide disparity in the availability of water resources 
in different states. The percentage of gross area sown that can be 
ultimately irrigated ranges between 17 per cent in H.P. and 85 per 
cent in Punjab. This percentage for other states is : Andhra Pradesh 
58, Bihar 82, Gujarat 34, Haryana 64, Karnataka 41, M.P. 32, 
Maharashtra 26, Orissa 64, Rajasthan 31, Tamil Nadu 40, U.P. 84 and 
West Bengal 43.^ 


PROGRESS OF IRRIGATION 

It would be of interest to know that the irrigated area increased 
from about less than a million hectares in 1800 to about 5 m. hectares 
in 1900 and 17 m. hectares in 1925. At the beginning of the Plan 
period (1951), the area under irrigation was of the order of 22.6 m. 
hectares. If the water resources could be put to proper use, irriga- 
tion facilities can be brought to nearly 82 m. hectares. At the end 
of 1969-70, about 37.68 m. hectares of land was irrigared by 1973-74, 
44.1 m. hectares was irrigated and by 1976-77, the total irrigated area 


1 . Ibid. 
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rose to 47.0 millioa hectares. Up to 1951, 9.7 m. hectares of land 
was irrigated by major and medium projects, and 6.4 m. hectares 
by minor irrigation works. In addition, 6.5 ni. hectares were being 
irrigated by ground water use. At the beginning of the Fourth Plan, 
it was estimated that about 24 m. hectares was under irrigation, 16.9 
m. hectares under major and medium, and 7.1 m. hectares under 
minor irrigation schemes. Minor irrigation using ground water 
increased to 12.0 hectares during the same period. 

Up to 1951, 9.7 million hectares of land was irrigated by major 
and medium projects, which existed before independence, like the 
Upper and Lower Ganges Canal and the Agra Canal in U.P., the 
Upper Bari Doab and the Sirhind Canal in the Punjab ; the Godavari 
and Krishna system in Andhra ; the Cauvery in Madras ; Miitha 
Canals in Maharashtra and Mahanadi Canals in Orissa etc. 

Up to 1966, an irrigation potential of 7.3 m, hectares was 
created by various major and medium irrigation projects. This achieve- 
ment during 1951 — 1966, was 75 percent of the achievement during the 
preceding 100 years. A number of mammoth projects were under- 
taken and completed such as the Bhakra project in the Punjab, the 
D.V.C. in Bihar and West Bengal, Hirakud in Orissa, Matatila in 
U.P., the Tungbhadra in Mysore and Andhra, the Kosi in Bihar, the 
Malamphuza in Kerala, Nagaijun Sagar, Puma, Bhadra, Chambal, 
Rajasthan canal, Kangsabati, Prambikulam Aliyar, and Mahanadi 
delta canals. 

The following tables give the gross and net irrigated areas in 
India since 1950-51 


Gross Irrigated Areas 


Year 

(Million 

hectares) 

Year 

Million 

hectares) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1950-51 

22.6 

1967-68 

33.2 

1955-56 

25.6 

1968-69 

35.4 

1960-61 

26.(1^ 

1970-71 

38.7 

1965-66 

31.7 

1971-72 

38.9 


32.7 

1972-73 

39.0 



1973-74 

42.2 


1. Agriculture in Brief, 1976. 
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Net Irrigated Area 


Year 

(Million 

hectares) 

Year 

(Million 

hectares) 

1950-51 

20.9 

1970-71 

31.4 

1955-56 

22.8 

1971-72 

31.8 

1960-61 

24.7 

1972-73 

31.9 

1965-66 

26.3 

1973-74 

42.2 

1966-67 

26.9 

1974-75 to 


1967-68 

27.2 

1977-78 

47.8 

1968-69 

29.0 

(expected 



At the end of the Fifth Plan, the total irrigation potential, created 
through major and medium irrigation projects would be about 25 m. 
hecteres against the ultimate irrigation potential of 57 m. hectares, 
leaving a potential of 32 m. hectares to be created in the feature plans. 

The following table indicates the position : 


Development of Irrigation Potential 
(Million ha) 


Item 

Ultimate 

Potential 

Potential 

o 

Utilised 

Potential vo 

ON 

oc 

Utilised ^ 

1973-74 1974-75 

to 1977-78 

g J Potential 

(2 5 

1 . Surface Water 







(a) Major and 







Medium 

57 

9.7 9.7 

18.1 

17.0 

21.4 19.6 

43.5 

(b) Minor 

15 

6.4 6.4 

7.0 

7.0 

7.5 7.6 

4.3 

Total 

72 

16.1 16.1 

25.1 

24.0 

28.9 26.1 

47 8 

2. Ground Water 

35 

6.5 6,5 

12.0 

12.0 

16.0 16.0 

— 

Grand Total 

107 

23.6 22.6 

37.1 

36.0 

44.9 42.2 

47.8 


According to the Planning Commission, “Irrigation potential 
created by a project at a given time during or after its construction 
is the aggregate gross area that can be irrigated annually by the 
quantity of water that could be made available, by all connected and 
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completed works up to the end of water course, or the last point in 
the water delivery system. 

On the other hand, “the irrigation potential utilised’’ is the 
total gross area actually irrigated by a project during the year under 
construction. 

The plan-wise progress of irrigation potential created and its 
utilization, from major and minor irrigation scheme is given below : 


Irrigation benefits from major and medium Plan schemes 
(m. hectares)^ 


At the end of 

Cumulative 
Irrigation 
Potential 
created by 
projects 

Cumulative 
utilization 
from plan 
projects 

Percentage 

utilization 

First Plan 

2.48 

1.48 

60 

Second Plan 

4.63 

3.35 

72 

Third Plan 

6.83 

5.47 

80 

Three Annual Plans 

8.43 

7.00 

X 83 

Fourth Plan 

11.69 

9.85 

84 


While the rise in national average is encouraging, however, 
fro^ the table given below will be seen that 52 per cent of the lag 
noticed at the end of the Fourth Plan has occurred in the eight 
major projects : 

Projects having Substantial Lag in Utilisation of 
Irrigation Potential^ 

(Thousand ha) 


SI. 

No. 

Project 

Ultimate 

irrigation 

potential 

Potential 
created 
to end of 
1973-74 

Potential 
utilised 
to end of 
1973-74 

Gap in 
utilisation 
of poten- 
tial 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1. Kosi (including 
Raj pur Canal) 

2. Chambal (stages 
I All) 

3. Gandak 


1. Vol. XXII, No. 1, January, 1975, p, 7. 

2. BfmgiratK Vol. XXI. No. 2, 1974, pp. 44-48- 


559.0 

406.0 

231.5 

174.5 

262.0 

262.0 

182.0 

8.00 

1459.4 

646.5 

237.4 

409.1 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. Kokrapar 

228.0 

228.0 

140.0 

88.0 

5. Tungbhadra (High 

and Low level Canals) 155.6 

118.1 

75.4 

47.2 

6. Rajasthan Canal 

597.0 

287.0 

223.0 

64.0 

7. Kangsabati 

401.6 

203.0 

143.0 

59.8 

8. Mahi Stage-I 

186.3 

12.12 . 

82.2 

39.0 




Total 

957.1 


The findings of the Committee of Ministers (1973) are that 
under utilisation is caused by inadequate planning of the project or 
inadequate provision of one or more of the essential ingredients for 
irrigated agriculture. Excessive use of wastage of water and inefficient 
distribution system are also responsible for it. Other causes, accord- 
ing to this Committee for the lag in utilization, are : 

(i) Construction of field channels not keeping pace with water 
availability facility. 

(ii) Inadequate drainage facilities which hamper the develop- 
ment of irrigation, 

(iii) Inadequate preparation of land for irrigated agriculture, 
like land levelling, shaping, etc. 

* (iv) Slow progress in the matter of consolidation of l anH 
holdings. 

(v) Anticipated crop pattern and water allowances under the 
projects not being utilised. 

(vi) Lack of adequate agricultural expCTimental and demonstra- 
tion farms and training and extension facilities. 

(vii) Mal-distribution of available supplies and absence of a 
roster system for equitable supply of water to the farms. >. 

(viii) Lack of inputs and infra-structure facilities. 

(ix) Neglect of proper operation and maintenance of the irri- 
gation and drainage systems. 

Expenditure on major and medium projects has been of the 
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progressive order, as would be clear from the following table.^ 


Plan outlay and additional Irrigation Potential Created 


Period 

Outlay 
(Rs. Crores) 

Additional Potential 
Created (Million 
Hectares) 

Pre Plan 

80 

9.7 

First Plan (1951-56) 

300 

2.5 

Second Plan (1956-61) 

380 

2.1 

Third Plan (1961-66) 

576 

2.3 

Annual Plans (1966-69) 

435 

1.5 

Fourth Plan (1969-74) 

1253 

3.0 

1974-75 

385 

0.8 

1975-76 

493 

1.01 

1976-77 

684 

1.07 

1977-78 

906 

1.47 

Total (1974-78) 

2,466 

4.3 


Out of the total irrigation potential of 6.2 m. hectares to be 
created during the Fifth Plan, the continuing schemes (75 major and 
155 medium schemes) account for 5.5 hectares and 0.7 m. hectares 
will become available from new schemes (109 major and 313 medium 
^emes). The utilisation is expected to be about 5.2 million hectares. 

strategy under the Fifth Plan was : (i) to achieve a substantial 
mcrease in the creation of irrigation potential consistent with the 
relevant organisational and financial capabilities and having-regard 
to the needs of the drought prone areas ; and (ii) improvement in the 
uti^ation of the created potential and efficient management of water 
achieving maximum productivity^ On-going projects 
will be completed on which construction work has progressed suffi- 
ciently. Some new schemes will have to be taken up to maintain 
the tempo of irrigation development in the Sixth Plan. 

For the Five Year Plan (1978-83), the gross irrigated area is 
^pected to grow from 48.41 m. hectares in 1977-78 to 63.41 m. 
hectares in 1982-83, i.e,, at an annual compound growth rate of 5.54 
per cent during the Plan period ending 1982-83 as against a growth 
rate of 3.18 per cent during the period 1961-62 to 1973-74. During 
this Plan, Rs, 7,250 crores will be provided for major and medium 
projects and Rs, 1,725 crores for major projects. 


¥ ^mculture and Irrigation, Department 
Imgatton for 1974-75, p. 25; and Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, Vol. 11, 1974. 

2. Ibid., p. 106 ; Draft Five Year Plan, 1978-83, 1978, p. 134. 


0 / 
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From 1978-79 a new classification of irrigation water will 
come into force : 

(a) Minor schemes^ those with culturable command areas 
upto 2,000 hectares. 

(b) Medium schemes^ those with culturable command areas 
about 2,000 upto 10,000 hectares. 

(c) Major schemes, with culturable command areas more than 
10,000 hectares. 

More emphasis will be placed on the development of minor 
irrigation works. For this purpose, adequate surveys will be under* 
taken for groundwater exploitation ; conjunctive' use of ground and 
surface water ; renovation of tanks and extension support. 

For accelerating the tempo of irrigation development, a target 
creation of additional potential of 8 m. hectares is envisaged.^ 

SOURCES OF IRRIGATION 

It may be noted that the systems of irrigation developed in 
different parts of the country is governed by local, meteorological,, 
geological and other physical conditions. Therefore, there cannot 
be any uniformity in the system of irrigation in different tracts. 
Alluvial tracts in the Gangetic and coastal plains is especially suited 
for canals and wells : in crystalline areas of the Deccan plateau 
irrigation from tanks is most extensive and in the northern parts and 
black cotton tracts of Deccan, submontane regions of the eastern 
and western sides of the Western Ghats and the Punjab, a consider- 
able proportion of land is irrigated by wells. 

Of the area irrigated, more than half depends for its irrigation 
supplies on minor works. Rest of the area is irrigated from river^ 
canals, their distributaries and channels, all of which are included 
under medium and major irrigation works. 

The following table shows different sources of irrigation avail- 
able in India* 


Irrigation Sources (Land irrigated in 000 hectares) 


Sources 

1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1973-74 

Canal 

8,295 

9,385 

10,353 

10.960 

11,355 

12,286 

12,417 

12,776 

13,085 

Tanks 

3,613 

4.423 

4,561 

4,270 

4,570 

4,417 

4,537 

4.123 

5,920 

Wells 

5,978 

6,739 

7,284 

8,653 

9,478 

11,189 

11,834 

12,034 

13,224 

Other 

2,967 

211 

2,436 

2,437 

2,075 

2,514 

2,404 

2,601 

2,450 

sources 










Total Net 









Irrigated 










area 

20,853 

22,758 

24,634 

26,353 

27,478 

30.406 

31,292 

31,534 

32,549 

Gross 










Irrigated 










area 

22,563 

25,624 

27,951 

30,879 

32,650 

37,328 

38,552 

38,592 

39,087 


1. Draft Five Year Plan, 1978-83 (1978), p. 135-137. 
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From the above table it may be inferred that the area irrigated 
is served by canals, tanks, wells and other sources The largest 
source of irrigation is canals, providing 40.9 per cent of the water to 
the total irrigated land. This is closely followed by wells, with 40.8 
percent. Tanks supply a comparatively small proportion (11.3 per 
pent). Other sources are of minor importance, with only 7.0 per cent. 
The percentage from these sources, over the years, has been as 
follows : 


Percentage Share of different Sources in Irrigation 



1950-51 

1955-56 1960-61 

1965-66 1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Canals 

39.8 

41.3 

42.1 

41.6 

40.0 

40.5 

40.9 

Tanks 

17.3 

19.4 

18.5 

16.2 

14.5 

12.5 

11.3 

Wells 

28.7 

29.6 

20.6 

32.8 

37.8 

34.1 

40.8 

Other sources 14.2 

9.7 

9.8 

9.4 

7.7 

13.9 

7.0 

Total ... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0, 

100.0 

100.0 


State-wise the highest percentage of irrigation is in Punjab (72.5), 
Haryana (43.9), Tamil Nadu (42.7), U.P. (40.4), Jammu & Kashmir 
(37.4), while the states of Madhya Pradesh (8.9) Maharashtra (8,1), 
Karnataka (13.3), Gujarat (13.0) are the least irrigated. This leads 
to an obvious conclusion that there are limitations to irrigate all 
States to the extent of 70 per cent as in the Punjab. The extent of 
irrigation in a state depends upon the facility to supply irrigation at 
a price farmers can afford to pay and an infrastructure capable of 
producing irrigation. 

(The State-wise irrigation area is given in Appendix Bj. 

Taking the crop-wise use of water supply, the following table 
would reveal that they are in diminishing percentage, rice being highly 
irrigated followed by wheat. Others in importance are pulses, sugar- 
cane, cotton, oilseeds and fruits and vegetables. 


Irrigated Crops (% of the total) 


Crops 

1950-51 

1955-56 1960-61 

1965-66 1970-71 

1972-73 

Rice 

43.8 

43.0 

44.7 

41.8 

38.7 


Wheat 

15.1 

16.2 

15.1 

17.5 

25.5 

27.5 

Jowar 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

1.6 

1.4 

Pulse 

8.6 

7.7 

6.8 

5.7 

5.2 

4.5 

Sugarcane 

5.2 

5.0 

6.0 

6.5 


4.8 

Cotton 

2.0 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3 

4.2 

Oilseeds 

. — 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

2.7 

2.6 

Fruits and vegetables — 

0.5 

1.7 

1.9 

2.5 

2.5 

Other Crops 

11.6 

8.9 

7.0 

6.7 

5.5 

5.7 
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MAJOR AND MEDIUM IRRIGATION WORKS 

During 1950-51 and 1973-74, 97 major and 513 medium irri- 
gation schemes were taken up. Of these 22 major and 358 medium 
schemes were completed and the rest spilled over to the Fifth plan. 
During Fifth Plan, 64 out of 75 major and all the 155 medium schemes 
will be completed. Besides, work will be initiated on 109 major and 
313 medium irrigation schemes. The total investment on major and 
medium irrigation projects between 1951-52 to 1976-77 was Rs 4595 
«a:ores, and that for the Fifth Plan being Rs. 3,135 crores. The 
outlay for 1977-78 is Rs. 989 crores. 


Progress of Major and Medium Irrigation Projects^ 


Year 

Potential Utilization 

Cm. hectares) (m. hectares) 

Outlay Rs. Crores 
(Cumulative) 

Beginning of First Plan 

9.7 

9.7 

80 

1951—1956 

12.1 

10.9 

380 

1956-1961 

14.3 

13.1 

760 

1961—1966 

16.5 

15.0 

1336 

1966—1969 

18.1 

16.7 

1776 

1969—1974 

20.6 

18.7 

3023 

1974—1979 

23.5 

20.8 

3135 


The importance of major and medium irrigation works lies in 
the conservation of the surplus and flood waters. Mere concentra- 
tion on minor irrigation schemes would lead to a great waste of total 
usable water that is yet untapped. Only major and medium projects 
can be utilised as a safeguard against floods and these alone can be 
developed as Multi-purpose Projects which may serve not only the 
purpose of irrigation but also that of water power generation, 
supply of domestic water, navigation, fish culture and recreation 
facilities. 

But major and medium irrigation projects, at the same time, 
suffer from certain drawbacks. A large number of pre-requisites 
are needed for their successful implementation. Firstly, they need a 
vast amount of capital expenditure for purchase of land, construction 
of dam, surface storage and provision of distribution channels and 
require money for resettlement of the ousters from the areas that may 
be submerged under the dams. Secondly, the loss in distribution 
system. When distributaries are not lined amount to about 40 per 
cent of the total water left in the channels. Thirdly, a large area 
might suffer from the problems of water-logging, needing vast amount 
of money for reclamation purposes. Fourthly, the catchment area 

p.226‘ VoI.XXII, No. 2, Apn'J, 1975. p. 71; India, J 977 & 1978, 
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of -the dams needs protection from soil erosion, otherwise the dam 
may be silted very soon and go out of use. Fifthly, such schemes 
involve more time in investigation, planning and construction and 
the gestation period is even large. Finally, they are less reliable for 
timely supply of water. As a result of all these factors the major 
and medium irrigation projects can be undertaken by the Government 
itself. 

Minor Irrigation Works , 

Minor irrigation programmes relate to the development of 
ground water resources on scientific lines. Such programmes include : 

(i) surface water schemes such as small stream diversions ; (ii) rain 
storages in small catchments, generally located on small streams on 
tributaries of rivers ; (iii) renovation of existing tanks and diversion 
works ; (iv) ground water tapping through construction of open 
wells, boring of wells for augmenting supplies, deepening of ^ells in 
rocky areas by pneumatic blasting, sinking of tube wells of various 
capacities ; lifting of water from the wells through large-scale installa- 
tion of water pumpsets in place of the old country inethods-of water 
lifting such as counter poise lift and rope and bucket lift, (v) construc- 
tion and repair of small drainage channels, embankments for flood 
protection and head water tanks, percofation tanks ahars, bundhies, 
for conserving moisture and replenishing groundwater.* 

The minor irrigation schemes have the great advantage in that 
they yield results promptly, (i) They can be conceived and comple- 
ted quickly and handled to a large extent by the cultivators themselves 

(ii) They need small outlay of capital and mostly use local talents and 
resources, (iii) The utilisation of the irrigation potential is almost 
immediate, (iv) Since these works are owned by the cultivators them- 
selvis, they bring major satisfaction of the psychological and the 
physical needs of the cultivators: (v) Since the cultivators know fully 
the capacities of these works, water supply from these can be more 
reliable, so that they may adopt a cropping pattern to suit their needs, 
(vi) As the utilization of water in these cases is usually confined to 
the area very near to the sources, loss of water and its distribution is 
very much reduced, (vii) These are essentially people-centred pro- 
grammes which provide scope for individual as well as co-operative 
efforts, (viii) The cost per hectare of minor irrigation is lower than 
in major irrigation. Tubewells as a major component of minor 
irrigation are far more reliable than storage schemes, (ix) Ground 
water has the great advantage in that it is doubtful and can be freely 
stored and freely move under ground so that the loss by evaporation 
and seepage both during storage as well as during conveyance, 
(x) Minor irrigation system does not require a large army of men to 
maintain and operate it.® 

1. Report of the Working Group for Formulation of Fourth Five Year Plan 
on Minor Irrigation, pp. 6-10. 

2. P.V. Shenoi, op. cit., p. 175. 
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It is .of interest to note that though in certain areas, major and 
medium irrigation schemes may be more feasible, there are others 
where miifor irrigation schemes would be more beneficial such as in 
the contiguous patches of cultivated land available in undulating areas 
and rocky terrerain, and are generally small. There are yet other 
areas where major, medium and minor schemes have to play a com- 
plementary role to perform. Thus, in areas allocated to High Yield- 
ing Varieties of seeds minor irrigation schemes have been accepted as 
complementary to major schemes. It is for this reason that emphasis 
has been, under the Fourth Plan, to develop minor irrigation schennes. 

However, minor irrigation schemes do suffer from certain 
defects: (i) Except diversion schemes, all minor irrigation schemes 
have a certain span of life. Tanks gradually lose their irrigation 
capacity as a result of silting, (ii) The discharge of tube-wells genes^' 
rally reduce as a result of gradual deterioration of strains, (iii) Mec- 
hanical appliances have to be replaced after 10 to 20 years, (iv) It is 
difficult to have any precise assessment of the area lost by deprecia- 
tion. (v) The surface storage . schemes, if they are located in high areas 
tend to be unreliable if rains fail. 

Progress of Minor Irrigation Schemes 

There were about 5 million open wells and only 3000 to 4000 
tube wells in the country at the beginning of the First Plan, since 
then phenomenal progress has taken place. 

The number of wells increased from 3.64 million in 1956 to 
5.11 million in 1966 and further to 6.10 million in 1971. Easy credit 
from institutional sources, expansion of rural electrification and 
profitability of forming as a result of the introduction of high yielding 
varieties, encouragement of multiple cropping and an incentive 
oriented price policy were the main contributory factors.* Mok 
than 70 per cent of -the open wells in March 1969, were operated wiffi 
indigenous lifting devices and less than 30 per cent were fitted with 
pumps. 

In March 1969, there were 261,000 irrigation tube-wells in the 
country, including 15,000 State tube-wells. Most of the tube-wells 
are privately owned. The deep tube-wells, because of the high cost 
involved, are best undertaken by the State : while shallow ones are 
owned by private persons. The number of shallow tube-wells went 
up from 245,000 in 1968-69 to 782,000 in 1973-74. The number 
of pump sets (both electric and diesel operated) is estimated to have 
gone up from 16.1 lakhs in 1968-69 to 41.3 lakhs in' 1973-74. During 
1974-76, about 3.6 lakhs dug wells and 2.6 lakhs tube-wells were 
constructed and 4 lakh diesel pump sets and 2.6 lakh electric pump 
sets were installed, benefiting an area of about 17 lakh hectares. 

1 . Abridged Report of the National Commission on Agriculture, 1976 , 

pt* 188 . 
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The area irrigated by minor schemes, prior to planning, was 
12.9 m. hectares. Against a cumulative target (during first Three 
Plans), of 13.27 m. hectares, the achievement was to the extent of 
12.60 m. hectares. About ^ per cent of this increase was contri- 
buted by new irrigation, the rest being in the nature of supplemen- 
tal irrigation, stabilization of existing irrigation, benefits from drai- 
nage and embankments. The gross area irrigated from minor 
schemes was 16.4 million hectares at the end of 1965-66. About 3 
million hectares were added during 1968-69. The Fourth Plan had 
the benefit of irrigation over a total of 23.5 million hectares up to 
the end of 1974-77, 27.8 m. hectares were benefited by minor 
irrigation works. During the Fifth Plan, it was assumed that 
an additional 2.7 m. hectares would be benefited by minor 
schemes. 

FINANCING OF IRRIGATION PROJECTS 

In andent India, construction of irrigation work was benevo- 
lently undertaken by the kings and philanthropists. In the early 
years of the British Rule, expenditure on these was met from 
Government revenues and the initial responsibility for their constr- 
uction was that of the military engineers. Subsequently the 
P. W. D. and later on the Provincial Governments got powers over 
irrigation works and development. In the middle of the 19th cen- 
tu^ attempts were inade to promote irrigation development through 
private companies with a Government guarantee of 5 per cent return 
upon rapital invested, but this did not prove successful. By 1866, 
the raising of specific loans for the purpose was considered justified 
if the works could reasonably be expected to be remunerative. The 
acceptance of ^s principle gave a definite stimulus to the develop- 
ment of irrigation and for the first time funds were assured in 
reasonable amounts and on a regular basis. 

In 1879, the Committee (set up by the British Parliament to 
prescribe tests of productivity and to smeguard the loan capital for 
the execution of irrigation projects) laid down that “simple interest 
on capital cost of works at the beginning of a year plus working 
expenses for the year should be less than the direct and indirect 
receipts for the year.” It was, therefore, decided that the results 
of irrigation works should be tested by their financial returns. 
Schemes were sanctioned and loans raised for their execution after 
the Government felt satisfied that they would be able to recover 
through water rates, as additional dues, revenues sufficient to meet 
, uinual working expenses on maintenance and operation and to pay 
interest on the loans raised. Several of these schemes brought 
revenues to the Government which exceeded the annual working 
apenses and interest charges and thus yield substantial net 
{vofit. 

Productive Works 

Inigation schemes works were classified by the Government as 
productive and unproductive. 
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A productive work was one tbe net revenue derived from 
which within ten years after the date of its completion 
a definite percentage on the total capital outlay. This 
percentage was fixed by the Central Government from time to 
time : — 


For works sanctioned before 1 April, 1919 
For works sanctioned between 1 April, 1919 and 
August 1, 1921 

For works sanctioned between August 1, 1921 till 
March 31, 1937 
For works sanctioned after 
April 1, 1937 


4% 

5% 


From April 1,.1949 to March, 1954 
From April 1, 1954 to February, 1960 
From March, 1960 


6% 

Different percentages 
were fixed by the 
Provinces, ranging from 
4 to 6% 

3.75% 

4.5% 

5% 


UnproductiTe Works 

Unproductive works were those which yield a net revenue less 
than the percentage fixed for productivity. 

After 1921, all “productive” works were financed by Provincial 
Governments either from the general revenues or more often from 
loans raised on Government security. “Unproductive”, and “minor” 
works were financed always from general revenues of the Provinces 
concerned .or by grants from Central Government from general 
revenues. “Minor” works were small works lor which detailed 
capital and revenue accounts were not mainiamed, and they may be 
productive or unproductive. 

Protective Works 

After the great famine of 1877-78, “protective” works came to be 
recognised. These works were designed primarily for the protection 
of precarious cultivation, the direct result becoming a secondary con- 
sideration. After 1901, many new protective works were taken up for 
construction. Nevertheless due to paucity of funds the emphasis 
remained on the ‘remunerative’ or ‘productivity’ of irrigation projects 
rather than the security they could afford to insecure and precarious 
areas. This system continued to be followed till about 1950, when 
it was felt that even though the projects did not fully satisfy the 
productivity test, but were otherwise useful, should also be developed. 
So that now the financial criterion according to which the utility of 
irrigation projects used to be determined has yielded place to the 
concqit of benefit-cost ratio. 
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Cost-Benefit Ratio 

The value of a scheme is judged by the overall benefits it con- 
fers on the community as compared to its annual costs. The primary 
benefit accruing from an irrigation project is the net addition value 
of the increased production after irrigation. This is the difference 
between the values of the farm produce after meeting cultivation 
expenses after and before irrigation. The amount arrived at in this 
manner is compared with the annual costs consisting of the interest 
assumed at the rate of 10 per cent on capital outlay, depreciation and 
iidministrative expenses. It has been felt that a project should be 
considered worth while if the benefit-cost ratio is not less than 1.5 : 1, 
though special consideration is given to exceptional cases such as 
those of scarcity and backward areas. 

Pattern of Assistance 

The financial assistance from the Centre to the State is normally 
in the form of loans for a specified carrying interest at 5.75% per 
annum, from the date of commencement of such loans. These loans 
and interest thereon, are payable in equal instalments — generally 5 to 
10 years after the commencement of the project, interest charges, 
however, being payable annually. 

For major irrigation works, the total financial assistance sanc- 
tioned by the Central Government consists partly of loans and partly 
of grants. A subsidy ranging from 25 to 50 per cent is granted to 
private and co-operative ventures by the Central and Sti^te Govern- 
ments. Subsidies for tube wells and lift irrigation and grants for the 
purchase of diesel engines are also given by the Centre. 

Irrigation Revenue 

Revenues realised from irrigation projects are classified as 
‘direct’ and ‘indirect.’ Direct revenue to the Government from irriga- 
tion works consists of the charge for the supply of water. Jbis 
varies with type of crops cultivated and is levied on the basis of area 
irrigated. 

Indirect revenue consists of a share of enhanced land revenue 
less increased cost of civil administration ; interest on sale proceeds 
of Government waste lands developed from the project; rent qr lease 
money for temporary cultivation of Government waste lands irrigated 
from a project before they are sold ; and receipts from canal planta- 
tions, pisciculture and provision of recreational facilities. 

While irrigation projects are financed from public funds, benefits 
accrue to individuals by way of improved productivity from land and 
appreciation in its value. It is, therefors, considered equitable that 
the Government should take a part of this unearned gain. This 
.charge is termed as betterment levy, and represents the share of the 
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Government in the increase in value of land accruing as a result of 
the provision of irrigation facilities. This is to be assessed on the 
basis of appreciation of land values or the increased productivity 
from land on account of provision of irrigation. It is levied only 
once when irrigation is first introduced and is usually recovered in a 
number of equal annual instalments. The amount so recovered is 
considered as a reduction in the capital cost for working out financial 
return. 

Recent Trends 

The committee of Ministers of States in charge of irrigation 
(1964), held that irrigation not only helped the farmers, but also yield- 
ed many other benefits, both direct and indirect, and that a project 
should be considered acceptable if the direct benefits bear a certain 
ratio by servicing coasts, i.e., even if the operating costs are not 
fully covered by the water rate collections. 

The Irrigation Commission (1972) has held that irrigation works 
should give an annual income which is at least equal to the annual 
coa of operation, and that no part of the burden for providing 
irrigation should fall on the general tax payer because the irrigated 
agriculture gives considerable profit to the farmer and that process 
of development needed mobilization of resources from the farm 
sector also. Further, the Commission based its above recommend- 
ation on the fact that government had incurred huge net loss in this 
sector : irrigation works in India were making a net annual contri- 
bution to the exchequer of over Rs. 1 00 crores in the late forties, 
while 20 years later they were incurring an annual loss of Rs. 57 
crores. 

The Commission has further recommended that projects should 
be accepted only if benefit cost ratio is more than 1.5 i.e., benefit 
exceeds cost by 50 per cent. In drought areas, it recommended this 
ratio to be fixed at 1, i.e., the benefits equalling cost. In working 
out the above ratio, the Commission suggested that investment on 
anicut development comprising land levelling, construction of field 
channels and drains should be taken into account, while excluding 
soil conservation measures in the catchment area. 

WATER RATES 

When water is supplied for actual irrigation in the field, charges 
are levied for the water so supplied which comes under the category 
of'Water rates. The main source of return on investment in irrigation 
projects lies in realisation of water rates from the beneficiaries. 

Water rates may be charged in one of the following ways : 

(i) Volume system, under which irrigation is levied on the 
actual quantity of water used. Such system is suitable 
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where water is dear or scarce and the area of operation 
smaller as under tube-well or lift irrigation with pumps. 

(iO Uniform rate System, under it the water rate is charged 
uniformly i.e. on the basis of area irrigated. No differen- 
tiation is made on the basis of the crops. 

(iii) Differentid rate system, vraAtr it the rates differ cropwise 
per hectare. 

(iv) Lease system, wherein the rates are fixed by mutual agree- 
ment between the irrigation department and farmers, the 
period of lease being dependent on the period for which 
the supply of water is assured. 

The most common basis adopted by the Irrigation Department 
for filing rates is to charge according to crops grown per hectare. 

The basis and procedure for assessment and realisation of 
water rates vary from state to state and in many states, it is different 
for different categories of works. In states like U.P., Punjab, Haryana 
and ^jasthan, the water rates are charged for actual area irrigated 
under different crops, the rates varying with the crops. While in 
states like West Bengal, Bihar, Maharashtra. Gujarat and Kerala 
the assessment is on the areas and crops entered into agreements for 
irrigation irrespective of the fact whether the areas concerned are 
actually irrigated or not. In West Bengal and Orissa, a uniform rate 
is realised year after year for the entire command of an irrigation 
work and no field-wise or crop-wise irrigation is recoidcd. In 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, the land is classified as dry and 
wet. Assessment is crop-wise, but subject to certain minimum for 
the entire command even for fields which are actually not gelling any 
benefits for irrigation. Water rates are not being realised in Assam 
and Himachal Pradesh. In certain tube- well irrigated areas water 
rate is charged on the basis of actual volume of water supplied or on 
the basis of electrical energy consumed This system is prevalent 
only over a very small fraction of the total irrigated area. 

In the new irrigation undertakings, the basis for fixing rates 
varies. For example, in the Tungbhadra project, water levies are 
computed on the basis of net return per hectare and the volume of 
water supply necessary to bring the crop to maturity. Nei income 
is arrived at on generalization. In Hirakud project, water rates 
are based- on increases in the gross income per hectare, in Bhakra 
Nangal, water rates are based on the existing occupiers rates. The 
D.V.C. fixes rates arbitrarily due to lack of data on the cost of 
cultivation and output. 

irrigation works have, nevertheless been constructed to guard 
against possible failure of rains and so the most acceptable method of 
^largiBg seems to be to make an .initially lower charge, whieh makes 
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water available to the cultivator when he wants it during terms of 
years for-which the char^ is fixed. From the view-point q? the culti- 
vator this is also economical as he need not wait till the last moment 
for the water he may need. And from the point of view of the Gov- 
ernment also, it is fair as a certain minimum charge is assured to ease 
the burden of interest and maintenance charges. 

The G>mmittee of Ministers of States in charge of irrigation 
(1964) made certain important recommendations in regard to water 
charges, such as : (i) TTie water rates should be raised which may be 
feed at 25 per cent to 40 per cent of the additional net benefits to the 
farmer arising from irrigation keeping in view factors like rainfall, 
water requirements, yield and value of crops ; (ii) Where it is not 
feasible to work out the additional net benefit water rates ma y b e 
fixed, to start with, as a suitable percentage of the gross income of 
the farmer from irrigated crop ; the percentage to be so fixed may be 
from 5 to 12. (iii) There should be a basic charge to cover at least the 
operation and maintenance costs, whether the irrigation is actually 
used or not. This charge should form part of the water rates, where 
water is used for irrigation. 

In the context of development planning with a preponderant 
accent on food production, water rates should not be laid down as the 
basts of investment made on irrigation projects. An incentive to 
ensure increased production can be given by not imposing high water 
rates, and provision of free water in areas of low productivity. It 
has also been suggested that Regional water Rates Boards should be 
appointed to fix irrigation rates according to the productive capacity 
of the area, and to act as tribunals to settle disputes regarding 
Irrigation rates. 

The Irrigation Commission has dealt with the question of water 
rates for conjunctive use of surface and ground water. It has laid 
down the following principles for fixation of water ratps : 

(i) The water rates should be related to the benefit which 
irrigation confers, rather than the cost of an irrigation 
project. 

(ii) In particular, water rates should be levied on crop basis 
except in the case of irrigation from tube-wells. 

(iii) The rates should be between 5 to 12 ^r cent of the gross 

income from the crop, the upper limit being applicable to 
high value crops. 

(iV) The rates should also be within the paying capacity of the 
irrigators, and should aim at ensuring rail utilisation of 
available supplies. 
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The Commission has suggested nonnal irrigation rates where 
canal supplies are augmented by state tubewells, or where a culti- 
vator supplies supplemental water from his own well or tubewell to 
canal irrigated fields thereby deriving additional benefit. The Com- 
mission has also suggested that if in the canal commanded area a 
cultivator irrigates exclusively from his own ground water source, 
where canal water is not available or is available inadequately, he 
should not be charged any water rate. It also suggested that the 
command area should be divided into three categories on the basis 
of quantity and timeliness of supplies of water. Lower rates may 
be fixed, where on account of good rainfall the demand for irrigation 
water is less or where the supply is inadequate and uncertain. It has 
further recommended that the laws regarding betterment levy should 
be amended to ensure that half the capital cost of the irrigation pro- 
jects is recovered from the beneficiaries. 

The National Commission on Agriculture endorses these 
recommendations. It also agrees with the recommendation of the 
Ministers’ Committee to Suggest Ways and Means of Improving 
Financial Returns from Irrigation Projects (1964) that “in states where 
irrigation charges are optional, in consideration of the irrigation 
facilities having been made available for an area, there should be a 
charge to cover at least the maintenance and operation charges, 
whether the facility is actually made use of or not”. The N.C.A has 
recommended that “states should review the restriction imposed on 
exploiting ground water in the canal commanded areas with a view 
to relax them to the extent feasible in the interest of the larger con- 
jrmetive use of surface and ground water and increasing the scope of 
irrigation. 


MODERNISING IRRIGATION 

The National Commission on Agriculture has assessed the irriga- 
tion Potential from all sources, at about 93 million hectares which is 
only about half the total crop area ...With full harnessing of the water 
resource only about one-fourth of the cropped area would be irrigat- 
ed. Hence, maxiinuni benefits need be derived from the ir'rigational 
schemes. The Irrigation Commission has also felt the need for 
improving the irrigation system in order to increase their efficiency 
and usefulness. It has pointed out that “in the run-olF of the river 
schemes, which derive their supply of water solely from diversion 
works on rivers, shortages arp experienced during the low stage of 
river flows which occur in summer in the peninsular rivers and in 
winter in the plain area rivers. The earlier irrigation systems of 
North India were designed with low intensities and cultivators given 
a share of water proportionate to their holding in the commanded 
areas. They have naturally been applying water thinly to irrigate as 
much area as possible. Thus, mode of irrigation is not conducive to> 
high yields particularly from high yielding varieties. 
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Oo many irrigation systems, the channel capacities are .inadc~ 
quate for meeting peak demands during crucial periods like trans- 
planting of rice, and irrigation of rabi crops. The tail reaches 
of canals suffer most from these inadequacies. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the existing efficiency of the irrigation schemes should 
be greatly improved. 

The National Commission on Agriculture has suggested this by : 
(a) remodelling the head works or augmenting channel capacity, or 
by amending the cropping pattern; (b) reducing transit losses ; 
(c) planning drainage schemes; and (d) the efficient utilization of 
irrigation through integrated development of the Command Areas. 

. (a) Alimenting Channel Capacity. The Commission has em- 
phasised upon augmenting irrigation supplies through conjunctive use 
of surface and ground water. It can take the form of supplementing 
canal supplies with water from state owned tube-wells or use of water 
from private tubewells and ffiter points in the anicut for irrigating the 
same or additional area during periods of low canal supplies or canal 
closures. State tube wells can be sunk to irrigate high patches of 
land in the canal command area. Also in irrigation systems which 
run for one crop season only, ground water could be used for a second 
or third crop. In many states, there are restrictions on sinking 
tubewells or wells within a prescribed distance of irrigation channels 
on the ^ound that this may lead to larger lossess of water due to 
percolation in unlined channels. Hence, the State Governments 
should review these restrictions particularly if the soils are of clay 
type with minimal percolation losses in the canals or if the canals are 
lined. Ground water pumping is also absolutely essential in order to 
combat waterlogging by lowering the water table. 

The adoption of proper cropping pattern is also of utmost im- 
portaiice which should suit the irrigation schedule. Storage schemes 
ofibr greater flexibility in regulating supplies as releases can be made 
to suit the requirements. 

. (P) Reducing Transit Losses. Available irrigation supplies can 
be increased by reducing transit losses. This can be done by lining 
can^. It was estimated in 1960 that the unlined canals in India 
carried a discharge of about 11,300 causes and that lining could save 
enough water to irrigate an additional 6 million hectares. Canal 
seepage losses can be removpd by pumping ground water. But 
e^erimentshave shown that the lining of channels has been more 
efficiOTt and a cheap method as against pumping c.g., in the Krishna 
and Godavari deltas, the capital cost worked out to about Rs. 620 per 
b^are as against Rs. 500 for lining channels. However the lining 
of field channels which serve an area of less than 6 hectares or which 
run far less than 400 hours in a year, would not be economic. 
A^rding to the Commission better water management can also be 
achieved through use of concrete pipes for distribution of water to- 
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Die fields as is being done in states like Gujarat, Haryana and TamD 
Nadu. Lining water courses has also a good employm^t potential 
spread over a large rural area. A hectare of irrigated land normally 
requires about 75 meters of water-course. If half of the irrigated area 
■of 20 million hectares at present served by major and medium irriga- 
tion projects is to have lined water courses, about 75d thousand 
gniR . would have to be lined. This would cost about Rs. 600 to 
700 crores and provide employment of more than a million man- 
years.’* 

(c) Planning Drainage Schemes. Drainage should be provided 
alongside the development of irrigation systems so that water percola- 
ting from irrigation channels and irrigated fields could raise the ground 
water table and lessen the waterlogging problem. The drainage 
system should extend to field drains, which may be needed not only for 
crops requiring light irrigation but for rice fields. The nullahs lower 
dam have also to be kept clear of all obstructions so that the drain- 
age systems can function efficiently. The responsibility for construc- 
tion and maintenance of field drains should correspond to that for 
water courses and field channels i. e., the responsibility of the project 
authority should end at 40 hectare blocks below which the construc- 
tion and maintenance of channels and drains should devolve on 
cultivators.* The farmers should be provided with proper gtwlance 
in the matter of alignment and design by the extension staff, 

Further the area under irrigation can be maximised by cont- 
rolling and regulating water flows. This would need that irrigation 
canals must be equipped with such reflation structures as can control 
the quantity of water-flow at some important points of the channel. 
Adequate diversion structures can be made which can divert water 
flow and control its quantity to suit cropping programmes. The 
order of water distribution (i. e., warabandis or osrabendis) should 
be firmly laid down by the state departments of agriculture as has been 
done in Punjb, Haryana and U. P. the system of water supply should 
be simple and should involve a minimum of procedural steps. Canal 
officers should be entrusted with sufficient powers so that oflTendem 
wasting water can be prosecuted. 

The National Commission on Agriculture after making study 
of some important irrigation schemes such as the lower Bhawani 
Project (Tamil Nadu), the Badua Project (Bihar), Shetrunji Project 
^Gujarat). Ghod Project (Maharashtra) and the Harsi Project (M. P. 
has reached the decision that considerable scope lies for improvemmit 
in the following directions:* 

(a) Augmentation of supplies from other, sources, surface or 
underground ; 

1. National Conunission on Agricutture, op. cit,, p. 9. 

2. Ibid., p. 14. 

3. Ibid.,p.X. 
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(b) Improvement of engineering structures like remodelling of 
headworks, enlargement of channel capacities, lining, provision of 
more regulatory structures, extension of drainage system and 
improvement of outlets in respect of their structure and capacity. 

(c) Ayacut developments or improvement comprising land 
levelling and shaping ; realignment of water courses and field chan- 
nels and their lining, where necessary : field drains ; ayacut roads 
and storage facilities ; consolidation of holdings ; 

(d) Making change in the cropping pattern ; 

(e) Operating of channels to better confrom irrigation supplies 
to water requirement of crops. 

The importance of timely supply of irrigation water cannot be 
over-emphasised. If the sowing of wheat is delaved beyond three 
weeks, of its proper sowing time, a drop in the yield of 3 quintals 
per hectare is likely to occur for each week’s delay. Like-wise, if 
transplantation of rice is delayed by a month a heavy drop in the 
yield of even upto 50 per cent may take place. Yields get considerably 
reduced if water is not supplied during the crucial stages of plant 
growth, such as emergence, seedling, tillering, pre-flowering, flowering 
and grain formation. The scheduling of irrigation supplies should 
aim at meeting the&e requirements. If these cannot be met in 
full, the running of channels should conform to the more crucial 
stages of growth of the predominant crop. The irrigation engineer 
should consult agricultural officers for making the most productive 
use of water supply. 

The various steps which have been considered necessary for 
prompt utilisation of irrigation potential created and its efficient use of 
field, encompass the activities of a number of individual Government 
department like Irrigation, Agriculture, Revenue and Cooperation and 
no single department would be in a position to provide all the 
requisite arrangements. It is only by a close inter-disciplinary and 
inter-de]Mrtmental approach that the measures required for prompt 
and efficient use of irrigation facilities can be ensured. Such an ap- 
proach, known as command area approach, was introduced in 1964-65 
in some major irrigation projects, by constituting special administratve 
agencies for this pupose. 

(d) Command Area Development Programme. This Programme seeks 
to accelerate the process of utilisation of irrigation potential and 
improves the efficiency . of utilisation through a multi-disciplinary 
approach; The ultimata objectives are : (i) securing of maximum 
yields per unit of water or per unit of land as the case may be, depend- 
ing on the availability <of water, soil and climatological factor in a 
basin ; (ii) enabling the farmer not only to secure maximum produc- 
tion, but also to get the maximum economic benefit by proper and 

F.— 14 
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timely disposal of his produce through adequate facilities like com- 
munications, markets and processing industries. 

An integrated CAD programme was initiated towards the end 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan with a will to making maximum use 
of the available irrigation water. The programme was being continued 
under the Fifth Plan and 60 irrigation projects with ultimate irriga- 
tion potential of 13.2 m, hectares have been identified for the integ- 
rated development of command areas. Broadly, the programme covers 
on-farm development works comprising field channels, field drains, 
land levelling and land shaping operations. The programme also 
envisages strengthening of the existing training and administrative 
organisations, ground water development in the command areas, 
adoption of suitable cropping pattern, proper regulation of canal 
system of irrigation, provision of adequate main and intermediary 
drainage, modernisation of existing irrigation systems. 

A Command Area Development Authority to discharge the 
above functions has been envisaged for each command area. . At 
present, 37 CAD Authorities covering 47 irrigation commands in 102 
districts in 12 States are functioning. On-farm development works 
under some of these authorities have made fairly good progress. 
Planning and design has been done on 14.26 lakh hectares, field 
channels constructed in 95.205 kms., field drains constructed over 
17,634 kms. and land levelled in 7.80 lakh hectares by December, 
1977. Surveys have also been undertaken to assess the quantum of 
ground-water available in command areas in M.P. and Bihar. 
Financial assistance from IDA/IBRD for the CAD programme has 
been attained in some selected commands, particularly for Chambal 
and Rajasthan Canal in Rajasthan and M.P. Agreements for a 
composite CAD project has been signed for Nagarjunsagar and 
Pachampad Command Area in A.P. ; for Gayakwadi — Puma in 
Maharashtra ; Perujar — Vaigai project in Tamil Nadu and Tawa 
project in M.P.^ 

The strategy for the Five Year Plan, 1978-83 centres around the 
fact that there has not been commensurate infrastructure facilities in 
these CAD areas. Therefore it needs that : (i) irrigation system 
should be properly modernised (ii) drainage is given a high priority ; 
(iii) priority is given for full package of on-farm development works 
in 3 m. hectares and construction of field channels and related struc- 
ture is made on 8 m. hectares ; (iv) pace of consolidation sind realign- 
ment of field boundaries and up dating of land record has to be 
accelerated ; (v) essential roads are constructed on a priority basis ; 
and (vi) ancillary activities, like development of marketing and 
processing fadlities, animal husbandry, farm forestry should be 


1. Report of the Department of Agriculture, Ministry of Agriculture for 
1977-78, pp. 49-50. 
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organised by the CAD Authority for integrated development of the 
areas.^ 

Causes of Inadequate Utilization of Irrigation Potential 

The gross non-utilization and under-utilization of water has 
been due to a number of causes, such as : 

(a) delay in the construction of link canals and field channels, 
which has prevented the peasants to take water to their fields as 
soon as it became available. 

(b) There is no certainty about the utilization of the irrigation 
potential by the farmers. Whenever there is a good rainfall, culti- 
vators hardly use any irrigation water. But in years of scanty rainfall, 
all the cultivators rush to utilize irrigation water causing further 
scarcity. This leads to uneven distribution of water in field adversely 
affecting the productivity of crops. This system has three main dis- 
advantages : (i) loss to the State revenues in the years of non-utiliza- 
tion of irrigation water; (ii) adverse effects on agricultural productivity 
and (iii) financial loss to peasantry as they have to pay 3 to 4 times 
more than the normal irrigation rates in years of scanty rains. 

(c) Unwillingness of the farmers to share financial burden of 
irrigation facilities such as water cess and improvement taxes. 

(d) A lag in agricultural efforts either because of the inadequacy 
of investigational data or hurried planning of the projects or through 
persistent political or socio-economic influences. 

(e) Higher rent of the irrigated land— often 50 to 60 per cent 
of the gross produce or even more— virtually takes away the incentive 
effect from the producer in deriving the benefit of higher productivity. 

(f) In surface irrigation, using distribution system consisting of 
main canals, branch canals, field channels, etc., it has been estimated 
that 40 to 45 per cent of the water entering the distributing system is 
being lost into earth by percolation before reaching the field : and 
half of the water given to the fields is lost before it gets to the roots 
of the plant.® An assessment on the Ganga Canal indicates that 
losses occur upto 15 per cent in the main canal, 7 per cent in the 
distributor ies and 22 per cent in village water courses.® 

(g) In some areas the farmers are used only- to rain-fed crops 
with the result that newly created irrigation potential is not being 
fully utilised. 

(b) Medium and minor irrigation projects have not been able 
to show the desired results due to the inadequacy of steel and cement 

1. Draft Five Year Plan, 1978-83. 1978 p. 140 

LandJ" Co-operative and Community Development, Setter Use of 

2. Bhagirath, Vol. Xf, No. I, 19e4, p. 24. 
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and many of the tube wells have been reported to be working below 
capacity or not working properly, due to want of electricity or fuel- 
oil for working the pumps. 

(i) Lack of advance planning in the distribution of improved 
seeds, fertilizers, and other inputs. 

(j) Lack of coordination between States’ Irrigation, Agriculture 
Planning and Development Department, due to which the farmers, 
who are willing to utilise irrigation water, do not receive takavi loans 
for the purchase of pumps, oil engines, rahats, lifts, and other acces- 
sories and financing for preparing land for irrigation well in time, 

(k) Lack of coordination between major and minor irrigation 
works ; inadequate attention to drainage needs, inadequate attention 
to irrigation research on water requirements of crop on different soils, 
and the silting down of canals due to floods are other reasons. 

Measures for Effectively Increasing Irrigation Potentials 

1 . It is necessaty to see that our water supplies are put to 
utmost efficient use. Water management is regarded as a “must” in 
agricultural technology. Water management has to be accompanied 
by suitable systems of soil surveys, crop patterns and crop rotation, 
use of high yielding seeds, application of adequate and appropriate 
quantities of chemical fertilisers and pesticides and adoption of im- 
proved and scientific agricultural practices. Besides, land preparation, 
levelling and grading of land and designing proper layout for irrigated 
farming are extremely important for optimum use of available water 
supply’, 

2. At least during the first 2 or 3 years the irrigation rates 
should be attractive, even subsidised, if necessary, so that the farmer 
gets used to the benefits of irrigation. Also water charges should be 
fixed at a uniform rate for each crop irrespective of the fact whether 
water is supplied through major irrigation canals, tube-wells or minor 
irrigation projects. 

3j Effective demonstrations must be given to convince the 
cultivators of the proper use of water for different areas and crops. 
He should also be made conversant with simple methods of deter- 
mining moisture content, root zone and the actual depth of water 
percolation on the fields at the time of irrigation. 

4. Forming of Osrabundi (schedule of turns) and responsi- 
bility for enforcing it should progressively be transferred to bene- 
ficiaries either through co-operatives of beneficiaries, panchayats or 
panchayat. 

5. In order to ensure that as far as possible, the irrigation 
water reaches the cultivator’s fields about the same time it becomes 
available at the head works,' there should be synchronisation in the 
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programmes for the construction of head-worlts, canals, distributaries 
water courses and field channels. 

6. Development blocks should be set up over the entire area 
to be served by an irrigation project so that full advantage could be 
taken of the irrigational facilities. 

7. In order to eliminate delay in the excavation of water 
courses and channels, their alignment should be marked out by the 
project authorities on village maps and these maps should be supplied 
to'the district and block authorities for getting the field channels 
excavated by the beneficiaries in time. 

8. What is required urgently is organisational integration of 
ail types of irrigation works under one technical control for single 
control will lead to a better utilisation of irrigation than what has 
been possible so far. Streamlining of irrigational management is 
urgently called for. 

9. Administratively, irrigation works can be classified more 
rationally under two categories : local and trunk. Where long distance 
transmission of water is involved, the works should be included under 
the trunk category, whereas where water is made available from local 
resources, they should be reckoned as local. A unitary control on 
both types of works could lead to proj^r dovetailing of irrigation 
facilities provided under different types of irrigation works. 

10. Large tracts of land are subject to over-flooding and in 
the absence of proper drainage, are likely to go out of cultivation. 
Water logging and over-flooding can be prevented through a pro- 
vision of adequate water and field channels. 

11. More systematic attention must be paid to the stepping up 
of the efficiency of minor irrigation works by the installation and 
energi^tion of pump sets. Besides, not only the number of minor 
irrigation works should be increased but the existing ones need also 
be kept in a proper state of maintenance and those needing repair 
like silted tanks, and irrigation channels, wells with lower water 
tables, brought into a state of efficiency. 

12. Transit losses can be reduced by improving the conveyance 
methods. Application losses can be reduced by educating the farmer 
properly on the proper methods of lay-out of land, proper control of 
distribution of water. Evaporation losses can be reduced by adopting 
proper devices. 

13. The surplus surface monsoon flows can be utilised by 
diverting them to recharge ground water supplies so that water can 
be available for winter crop. The possibility of using the recharging 
device should also be considered for desert areas of Rajasthan, drought 
prone areas of North Gujarat, parts of M.P., Maharashtra, Karnataka 
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and Andhra Pradesh (particularly the Bijapur and Dharwar districts 
and the Rayalaseema areas). 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

As noted earlier, the water potential is an enormous volume. 
In spite of a vast irrigational development, greater possibilities still 
exist for further expansion. Greatest opportunities for developing 
irrigation lie along large rivers in the arid regions which are fortunate 
in enjoying a warmer ch'mate, good facilities for drainage and rich 
soils. These three conditions make them very suitable for diversified 
farming and high priced agriculture provided irrigation facilities are 
developed here. As rivers often diy up during siunmer season, a 
constant flow of water can be maintained only if storage reservoirs 
are made across the rivers from which canals may be dug. Though 
irrigation of these areas will be a costly affair, yet the construction of 
reservoirs would prove economically useful inasmuch as possibilities 
of superior agriculture will be much developed. 

Besides, in areas where' flow irrigation is not possible either 
due to unfavourable topography or due to insufficient water supply, 
but where ample underground water exists, reliance should be put on 
its maximum exploitation by making tube wells as in western 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, parts of Andhra Pradesh and South-west Punjab 
where water table is not below 50 ft. 

Irrigated agriculture is not merely application of water to the 
fields on a random basis, but the questions when to take water, how 
much water to be applied, methods of water application, also have a 
great bearing on the efficiency of irrigation. Irrigation has to be > 
operated on considerations like soil, moisture and plant growth 
relationship, determination of optimum moisture, duration of different 
crops, interval between successive Irrigation in soils of high, medium 
and low moisture capacities, and inter-relationship between the above 
factors. The quantity of water to be supplied is also governed by 
factors like rate of consumption and evaporation at different stages 
of crop growth and soil moisture deficits, to fix the amount of water 
to be applied. 

In the application of irrigation, uniformity of depth adds consi- 
derably to efficiency. Proper drainage, check on soil erosion and 
easy workability of agricultural operations are also imp.ortant factors 
needing attention. Besides, an irrigator has to take into account 
many other like slope of land, texture and intake rate of soil discharge 
to W handled, length of run . and depth of strips and in case of 
border strips, length of furrows and distance between furrows, and; 
size of plots in relation to discharge of water. Infact irrigation is not i 
only a science, but also an art in itself. 
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While agricultural land forms the body, water is a vital fluid 
that sustains our agrarian economy. Timely supply of this vital fluid 
is getting precious day by day. The rule of thumb practices had to 
yield place to precise and rational criteria to ensure that we develop 
a planned economy with regard to the utilization of water for irriga- 
tional purposes. Water from the Ganga, Ken and Sone rivers could 
be explor^ to store it in reservoirs in south Bihar and south-eastern 
U.P. Natural depressions such as the Phalgu river could be utilised 
for storing this water in south Bihar ; while the waters of Ganga and 
Sone can be pumped 250 to 300 metres for storing it in the drought- 
prone areas of Varanasi, Banda and Mirzapur, as a result of which 
about 4 lakh hectares could be brought under irrigation. 

Our ultimate objective should be to reduce the extent of rain-fed 
and unutilised lands by regular supplies of water. Scarcity areas in 
the Ganga basin itself (such as Mirzapur, Rewa plateau, Palamau 
and Gaya belt) must be developed to become granaries as the 
Krishna and Godavari deltas have been converted into rice bowls. 
Next in importance are the irrigation projects for Gujarat and M.P., 
^d in particular the exploitation of the Narmada Water conserva- 
tion projects like Krishna, Tehri and Rajghat dams must be built 
quickly. Storages on Sarda, Ghagra and Rapti are necessary to save 
eastern U. P. from floods and also for conserving water. 

National Water Grid 

India has large resources of water, of almost the same magni- 
tude as in the U. S. A.- which is two and a half times large in area. 
Our water resources are, however, not uniformly distributed. Basins 
of rivers like the Ganga (below Patna), Brahmaputra, Mahanadi 
and west flowing rivers in coastal western India have flows in the 
monsoons _ which are in large surplus of any foreseeable needs of the 
basins, while the rest of the country has relatively meagre and highly 
vanable water flows. 


A National Water Grid has been conceived to interlink the 
various rivers to achieve the following objectives : 

(1) Surplus waters of the various rivers should be utilised 
beneficially by transfer to water deficit zones. 


(2) Even m water deficit areas, one river or the other is in flood 
every 3 «ar, which flows waste to the sea. The rivers must be 
interlinked to make use of such surplus waters when available. This 
will even out the variations from year to year in the water supply for 


j waters must be used on priority basis In chronicallv 

fought affected areas. With the cUmatic coaditions in Into Md 

dwt&'and^Sirion1d^‘**“/ agriculture, additional food pro- 
duction and additional employment opportunities to the largest 
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segment of population can accrue only if water for irrigation is made 
available in arid and semi-arid areas of India wltich cover two-thirds 
of the country. 

(4) There is no communication by water between the northern 
and the southern part of the country in the absence of a river flowing 
from north to south. A National Water Grid will provide such 
a water link. 

(5) Navigation provides the cheapest mode of transport for 
bulk materials. Extensive exploitation of coal for power generation 
and other uses requires its transport by the cheapest way and it is 
best done by a National Water Grid. 

(6) The interior parts of Central India are at present isolated 
and inaccessible. These areas which are rich in coal, minerals and 
other natural resources have to be opened up for economic develop- 
ment. This can best be done by a National Water Grid. 

(7) Drinking water is scarce in most parts of Central Plateau 
of India. A National Water Grid can provide an excellent source of 
water in these areas. 

Some of the components of the Grid which can at present be 
visualised are : 

-(i) Ganga-Cauvery link, connecting the Ganga in the north 
with Cauvery in the South and passing enroute through the basins 
of Sone, Narmada, Tapi, Godavari, Krishna and Pennar. 

(ii) Brahmaputra-Ganga link : 

(iii) Link canal from the Narmada to western Rajasthan. 

(iv) Canal from Chambal to pump areas to Central Rajasthan. 

(v) A canal link from the Mahanadi to serve coastal areas in 
Orissa and Andhra Pradesh and establish link with other canal 
systems. 

(vi) Links from west flowing rivers of Western Ghats towards 
the east. 

The waters of the Grid are proposed to be used for irrigation 
in the drought affected districts, which have about a third of the 
country’s crop area and a third of the country’s population. These 
areas will have very little irrigation and that too with a large pro- 
portion of supply from insecure sources like small tanks ^d shallow 
wells even after all possible local sources are exploited. ' Such 
drought affected districts lie in soutgh Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh. Karnataka, Maharashtra, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu and also a few small patches in Orissa, 
West Bengal and Haryana 
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The scheme envisages the taking off of a canal from the Ganga 
near Patna at an elevation of 46 metres and lifting 1,700 cu. 
metre/sec. of water to Sone barrage for pumping* After allowing 
283 cu. metre/sec. for use in south U, P. and south Bihar, 1,415 cu. 
m./sec. will be lifted along the Sone river in stages. The water so 
lifted, after cutting across the ridge between the Sone and the 
Narmada basins, will be conveyed to the proposed Bargi reservoir 
on the Narmada river. A part of the transferred water will be releas- 
ed into the Narmada river for use in the drought affected area in 
the Narmada and the adjoining basins. The remaining water will 
be diverted into the Wainganga river and led into the proposed 
Inchampalli reservoir on the Godavari river. Some utilization en- 
route is also proposed. The transferred water together with surplus 
waters of the Godavari and Narmada will be pumped into an elevation 
of 305 metres from where a gravity canal will lead the waters 
into the SrisaUam reservoir, which is under constuction on the 
Krishna river. The water from this reservoir would be fed into 
Kunderu river, tributary of the Pennar river. From Pennar near 
Cuddapah, a gravity canal will carry water to the upper Anicut on 
the Cauvery river. The total length of the link would be about 2,643 
km. out of which 1,064 km. would be along the canal and 1,533 km. 
along the river water route. 

In view of the size of the scheme and the complex magnitude 
and the cost of the studies required therefor, it was considered advis- 
able to consult international experts before embarking on the 
investigations. The U.N. Mission which examined the proposals 
has in its report endorsed the concept of a National Water Grid. It 
has stated that : “India’s national economy in its development and 
growth will be confronted with the problem of increasing scarcity of 
water within the next thirty years. From basic complications of 
future water demands and water yields it becomes evident that 
by the year 2000 or so the National Water Grid will be a vital neces- 
sity. No time should be lost to start the very complex and difficult 
investigations today so that plans will be matured and prepared in 
due time and the facilities will become operative when the need will 
have come.” 


It has been pointed out that the Grid can make available addi- 
tional waters to the country much cheaper than any conceivable 
alternatives like desalination. 

The Garland Plan 


1 Dastur has prepared a plan for the construction of 3,701 

km» lops. 305 metre wide and 9.1 metre deep Himalayan Canal 
extending from Sutlej to Cherrapunji at a uniform level of 914 metre 
^oye mmn sea level and 8,851 km. long Southern and Central 
Garland Canal encircling peninsular India at a uniform level of 
457 metre above mean sea level. 
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The two canals are proposed to be linked by 10 pipes of 3,7 
metre diameter for diversion of water collected from Himalayan 
streams to the Garland Canal. It also provides for construction of 
300 reservoirs of about 617 m, cu. metre storage each along the 
Himalayan Canal, 600 storage of 370,045 m. cu. metres near Nagaur 
in Rajasthan with the construction of 91 metre high dam over an 
area of 104 sq. km. and a storage of 123,348 m. cu. metre on the 
Sone. The scheme is estimated to cost about Rs. 14,0W crores. 
The scheme is under the consideration of the Government. 

Future Irrigation Policy 

In view of the complete inadequacy of water resources to meet 
the agricultural and other requirements, it becomes necessary that 
the available resources are conserved and utilised most judiciously 
and economically. The National Commission on Agriculture has, 
therefore, very slightly observed that “there has to be proper ‘planning’ 
for water use with river basins/sub-basins as natural units of such a 
plan, to provide a comprehensive outline of development possibilities 
of land and water resources of basins, establish priorities in respect 
of water uses for various purposes and indicate inter se priorities of 
projects,” Accordingly, the Irrigation Policies in general should 
envisage 

(i) maximum production per unit area through multicropping 
in areas with ample water resources ; 

(ii) maximum production per unit of water in regions of 
medium and low rainfall, in which a large part of the 
country lies ; 

(iii) provision of maximum protection in drought areas ; 

(iv) maximum utilisation of irrigation supplies from storage 
during the eight months of the year excluding summer 
months when evaporation losses are highest ; and 

(v) conjunctive use of surface water and underground water. 


1. Abridged Report of the National Commimon on Agriculture, p. 190, 
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appendix 1 

Ground Water Resources — Statewise 
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0.75 

2.7 

0.75 

Himachal Pradesh 

2.3 

— 

2.3 60 

0.9 

N.A. 

— 

0.003 

Jammu and 

Kashmir 

9.6 

0.4 

10.0 60 

4.0 

0.001 

4.3 

0.03 

Kerala 

9.5 

1.2 

10.7 50 

5.4 

0.004 

5.4 

0.016 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras and 

43.1 

1.4 

44.5 40 

26.7 

4 22 

22.5 

l.CO 

Pondicherry 

12.9 

3.5 

16.4 30 

11.5 

3.47 

8.00 

2.30 

Maharashtra 

19.8 

1.2 

21.0 40 

12.6 

3.41 

9:2 

2.00 

Mysore 

14.8 

1,8 

16.6 40 

10.0 

0.03 

9.0 

0.75 

Puiyab 

5.1 

4.0 

9.1 25 

6.9 

3.3 

3.6 

3.5 

Orissa 

19.4 

3.4 

22.8 30 

16.0 

0.15 

15,8 

0.20 

Rajasthan 

4.0 

1.8 

5.8 40 

3.4 

2.7 

1.4 

3,00 

Uttar Pradesh 

34.5 

10.0 

44.5 20 

35.4 

17.92 

i7;6 

9.00 

West Bengal 

19.6 

3.4 

23.0 30 

16.1 

0.36 

15.7 

0.10 

Total 

299.8 

44.3 

344.1 

218.8 

46.76 

17.08 

27.00 


NOTES : All Units in million acre feet unless otherwise stated 
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wells Sources 


Andhrd Pradesh 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryaua 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

M.P. 

Maharashtra 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

U.P. 

w. Bengal 


1,492 

898 

193 

1,012 

453 

232 

713 

299 

558 

1,289 

844 

924 

2,439 

960 


1,027 
82 
36 
(a) 

366 
76 
119 
222 
185 

233 
929 
322 
303 

Total India 1973-74 12,988 3 908 
1972-73 13,055 3,621 

.l'®ss than 500 hectares. 

Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1977, pp 48-49) 

APPENDIX 3 

Crops, 1973-74 Statement (000 hectar e,) 

State Rice Wheat ^ 


533 

112 

Ill 

157 

560 

623 

966 

127 

19 

95 

624 

5 

273 

1 

108 

5 

— 

144 

657 

19 

137 

840 

— 

111 

109 

26 


262 

1,418 

n 

1,222 

41 

38 

905 

26 

32 

1,599 

2,590 

291 

17 

— 

209 


7,655 5,585 2,355 
7,653 5,371 2,249 


3,281 

2,320 

1,341 

1,736 

1,201 

457 

1,645 

1,472 

878 

2.976 

2.378 

2,816 

7,241 

1,489 

30,491 

31,949 


Andhra Pradesh 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Karnataka 

M.P. 

Maharashtra 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

U.P. 

West Bengal 


3,205 

1,674 

130 

258 

722 

601 

340 

1,041 

464 

42 

2,485 

784 

1,353 


Sugar- Cotton Fruits Gross' 

& Area 
Vege- Irri- 
tables gated 


12 

175 

23 

788 

38 


318 

46 

4^ 

1,016 

133 

248 

35 

112 

55 

675 

64 

13 

336 

215 

57 

40 

na. 


2,058 

96 

512 

1,108 

38 

208 

(a) 

186 

109 

4,191 

1,028 

90 

32 

11 


0,747 

2,152 

1,337 

0,75! 

1,872 

1,632 


15 

126 

66 

35 

55 

69 

178 

51 

66 

33 

121 

176 


4,154 

2.797 

1,521 

2,584 

1,422 

1,733 

1,764 

1,188 

4,619 

2,679 

3,674 

8,492 

1,541 


(a) Less than 500 hectares. 

Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1977, pp. 50-51). 


1,022 

994 


40,221 

39,087 
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Water Power Potential 

It is interesting to note that four-fifths of India’s water resour 
ces come from the systems flowing into the Bay of Bengal, while the 
water-less regions of Rajasthan provide with nothing at all. Flowing 
water is an inexhaustible source of energy. 

The country has substantial hydro-electric power resources. 
During the British period Mr. J. M. Myres had made a guess 
estimate of a minimum potential of 3.5 million Kw. and a maximum 
of 8 million Kw. But this was rather an incomplete and under- 
estimate. The economically exploitable hydro-power potential of 
the country has been assessed by the Central Water and Power 
Commission (during the period 1953 — 1958) at 41.5 million Kw. at 
60 per cent load factor, corresponding to about 25 million Kw. con- 
tinuous equivalent to an energy potential of 216,310 million KWH, 
as would be clear from the table given below : 

Power Potential of Indian Rivers 



Rivep System 

Water Power 
Potential at 60% 
Load factor 

Finn energy 
output annually 

1. 

East flowing rivers of S. India 8.626 m . kw. 

45,300 m. kw. 

2. 

West flowing rivers of S. India 4.345 ,, 

22,800 

3. 

Rivers of Central India 

4.287 „ 

22,500 

4. 

Ganga Basin 

4.828 

25,400 

5. 

Brahamputra Basin 

21.486 

65,600 

6. 

Indus Basin 

6.582 

34,500 


Total for the country 

41.155 m. kw. 

216,000 m. khw. 


The hydro-electric schemes in operation enable institution of 
potential of about 4 million kw., which constitutes 15.8 per cent of 
the assessed potential. The utilisation of hydro-electric potential 
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at the end of Fifth Plan is anticipated at 19J6 per cent and is ex- 
pected to increase to 28.44 per cent by 1978-83. The region-wise 
distribution of the hydro-electric potential as assessed by the CWC 
and potential already developed and under development are indi- 
cated below 


Total Potential Potential Potentialdeveloped 

potential developed under deve- under development 

Region at 60 % at 60% % of looment at % of 

L. F. L. F, estimated at 60% % of L. F. estimated 
(MW) (MW) potential (MW) estima- (MW) total 







ted potential 

potential 

1. 

Northern 

10,731 5 

1 088.3 

18.5 

3,002.2 

18.7 

3,990.5 

37.2 

2. 

Western 

7,168.9 

1,130.9 

158 

79.0 

l.l 

1,290.5 

16.6 

3, 

Southern 

8,097.0 

3,266.0 

40.3 

2,013.6 

24.9 

5,279.6 

65.2 

4, 

Eastern 

3,633.7 

570,3 

15.7 

516.2 

14.2 

1,086.5 

29.9 

5. 

North-Eas- 

tern 

12,464.4 

45.0 

0.36 

197.0 

1.5 

242.0 

1.9 


All-India 

42,095.5 

7,000 5 

166 

4,808.0 

11.4 

11,805.5 

28.0 


Growth of Hydro Power Ihi India 


The first hydro-electric plant in India was installed at Darjeeling 
in 1897-98. Soon after, m 1899, the first 1,000 kw, steam-driven 
power plant was installed at Calcutta. This was followed by a 
hydro-electric station on the river Cauvery at Sivasundram in 1903. 
Power was carried with 92 miles of transmission lines to Kolar gold 
fields. The First War gave a tremendous impetus to the use of 
electricity. It was the enterprising spirit of the Tatas that the bigg- 
est hydro-electric power group came into being near Bombay. Soon 
after this the State Governments of Madras, Punjab, Travancore 
Cochin and U. P. started their own hydro-electric installations. 

The progress of power production was very slow till the mid- 
twenties, the aggregate installed capacity in 1925 amounting to 
1,62,341 kw. By 1945, it had increased more than five-fold to 
900,402 kw. At the beginning of the Plan, the total installed 
capacity of power generating plants was 2.3 million kw. The target 
for the First Plan was fixed at 1.3 m. kw. of additions. Work on a 
number of major river valley projects like Bhakra-Nangal, Hirakud, 
Chambal, Koyna, Rihand and D. V. P, was started during this 
plan. The total installed generating capacity increased to 3.4 m. 
kw. by 1955-56, against the target of 3.6 m. kw. The total genera- 
tion in 1950-51 was 6,573 m. kwh. per year, which rose to 10,776 m. 
kwh per year in 1955-56. The per capita consumption went up 
from 18 units to 26 units ; the total circuit length of transmission 
lines of 11 K V from 29,272 km. to 51,427 km. ; and the number of 
electrified villages rose from 3,623 to 9,609* 

1. Ministry of Energy. Reponof the Dcpariment of Power, for 1917-78 
p.8L 
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During the Second Five year Plan period, a target of 3.5 m. kw. 
of additional generating capacity was fixed. The actual achievement 
was of the order of 5.65 m. kw. against the target of 6.9 m. kw. 
The total generation rose to 20,123 m. kwh per year by 1960-61, and 
the per capita consumption stood at 38 units. About 1 6,660 villages 
were electrified and total circuit length of transmission lines increa- 
sed to 141,450 km. 

In the Third Five Year Plan, a target of about 7 m. kw. of 
additional generating capachy was fixed. The actual achievements 
were of the order of only 10.17 m. kw. against the target of 12.7 m. 
kw. The total generation of power was about 36,403 m. kwh a year. 
The per capita consumption rose from 38 units to 61 units and 
the number of electrified villages to 44,494. 

By the end of March 1970, the installed capacity was of the 
ordey of 15.49 m. kw. ; and the output per year was 56,190 m. kwh. 
the length of tiansmission line was 447,000 km. and the per capita 
consumption was 83 kwh per year. The number of electrified villages 
rose to 85,420. 

The target of raising the installed generating capacity was 
placed at the end of the Fourth Plan at 23 million kw. The aggre- 
gate installed capacity of 23 m. kw.sufficient to meet a peak load de- 
mand of 16.4 m. kw. as against the total requirement of 18.5 m. kw. 
by the end of 1973-74. 

The progress during the period covering the Third Plan, the 
three Annual Plans and the Fourth Plan was substantial, with instaled 
capacity rising to 1 84.6 lakh kwh. 

The main emphasis of the power programme in the Fifth Plan 
is on speeding up the construction and commissioning of power gen- 
eration projects and improving the utiliTation of the available capa- 
cities. Power stations with a total installed capacity of 53 lakh kw. 
were commissioned during the first three years of the Plan to bring 
the total installed capacity to 237 lakh kw. By 1977-78, it is expec- 
ted that Installed capacity of about 24 lakh kw. will have been added, 
bringing the total installed generating capacity to about 260 lakh kw. 

The following table shows power progress since independence. 

Progress of Power Development Since Independence 


Beginning 

End of End of 

End of 

End of 

End of Upto 

of the 

First 

Second 

Third 

March 

Fourth end of 

First 

Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

1969 

Plan 1974-77 

Plan 




(1969-74) 

1. Instcilied capacity 





— — 

(m. kw.) * 2.30 

3.41 

5.65 

10.17 

14.29 

18.45 23.66 

2. Output per year 






(m. kwh.) 7,514 11,872 

20,123 

36,825 

51,700 

72,796 95,280 
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3 . Length of Trans- 
mission Lines— II 
KV and above 

(Circutkm.) 39,380 58.427 146,727 278,028 389,100 1422,204 7630,000 

4. Capital Outlay 


(Rs. crore) 190 

492 

1,017 

2,351 

3,629 

6,612 

3,322 

Per capita consump- 
tion (kwh per head 
per year) 17.8 

26.4 

38.2 

61.0 

61,6 

96.5 

118.8 


Installed Capacity and Energy Generated dnrhig die Plan Period' 


1960-61 

1965-66 

1973-74 

1976-77 

Total Installed Capacity 
(lakh kw) 

56.5 

101.7 

184.6 

236.6 

Hydro Capacity (lakh kw) 

19.2 

41.0 

69.7 

90.3 

Thermal Capacity (lakh k w) 

34.0 

60.7 

108.9 

139.9 

Diesel Capacity (lakh kw) 

3.5 

4.2 

3.4 


Total energy generated (crore 
kwh) 

2,012 

3,682 

7,279 

9.528 

Hodro (cr. kwh) 

784 

1,523 

2,897 

3,479 

Thermal ( ,; ) 

1,228 

2,160 

4,142 

5,724 

Nuclear { „ ) 

- 

— 

24 

33 


The Fifth Plan observed that “the fulfilment of the targets 
would largely depend on the improvements in planning, designing, 
financing and implementation which have to be effected. The suc- 
cess of these measures would in turn hinge on rationalising, re-struc- 
turing and strengthening of organisational set-up of the power 
supply industry at different levels.” 

Growth of Hydro Generathig Capacity In India^ 


Year 

In million 
kw 

Year 

In million 
kw. 

1905 

0.009 

Beginning of First Plan (1950-51) 

0.56 

1910 

0.015 

End of First Plan 

(1955-56) 

0.94 

1915 

0.071 

End of Second Plan 

(1960-61) 

1.62 

1920 

0.074 

End of Third Plan 

(1965-66) 

4.12 

1925 

1930 

0.152 

0.287 

Three Annual Plans 

(1966-69) 

5.91 

1935 

0.343 

1973-74 


6.96 

1940 

1945 

0.442 

0.475 

1977-78 


9.69 


1. India, 1977 and 1978, p. 266. 

2. Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, Part II, p. 118. 
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In March 1977, there were 44 major hydel power stations, and 
48 major thermal stations having an installed capacity of 50 mvv, and 
above.- 


Some of the major power projects, in operation and under con- 
struct ion and the benefits expected from these are given below : 


Major Hydro Power Projects 

Stations in Capacity Schemes under Capacity 

operation (MW) Construction (MW) 


Bhakra Nangal 

Ranapratap Sagar 

Rihand 

Chibro 

Obra 

Ramganga 


Ukai 

Gandhi Sagar 
Koyna 
Koyna III 
Bhira 


Northern Region 


1205 

Lower Jhelum (unit II & III) 

105 

172 

Yamuna Stage II (Khodri) 

120 

300 

Rishikesh Hardwar 

144 

240 

Beas Stage I 

990 

99 

Beas Stage II 

360 

198 

Baira Siul 

180 


Salal 

345 

Western Region 


300 

Kadana 

240 

1 15 

540 

240 

132 

Pencil 

160 


3. Eastern Region 


Balimela 

Hirakud 


Laver Sileru 
Upper Sileru 
Machkund 
Sharvathy 
-log 

Sabrigiri 

Idikki 

Kundah 1 to V 
Mettur Tunnel 
Periyar 

Kodayar I & 2 
Sholaj'ar 1 & 2 


Subranrekha (unit II) 
Bengali 
Upper Kolab 
4. North Eastern Region 
Loktak 
Khopoli 
5. Southern Region 

200 Upper Sileru 

120 Sri Sailam 

1 1 5 Nagarjunsagar 

891 Kalindi stage 1 

120 
300 
390 
425 
200 
140 
100 
95 


130 

100 

240 


105 

150 


F. 15 
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Areal Developing of Hydro-power 

1 . South India (comprising Karnataka, Tamil Na4u and Kerala 
State). Due to long distance from collieries the use of coal for 
generating power is very costly and therefore, greater development * 
of power is from water, 80% is hydel and only 20% thermal. In My- 
sore the hydro-electric stations are Sharavati, Sivasamudram, Shimsa 
and Jog. These are interconnected and are of about 1 million kw. 
They supply power to Karnataka. One of the important loads sup- 
plied by this system is in the Kolar gold fields. In Tamil Nadu 
there are 3 hydro-electric stations at Pykara, Mettur and Papanasam. 
These three are interconnected and serve mostly south Tamil Nadu, 
with about 0.8 m. kw. There is a big thermal station in Madras 
city which is connected with Mettur station. The capacity of the 
interconnected system of these stations is augmented by a steam 
power station at Madurai. Besides, there are two more thermal 
stations at Bijaiwada and Vishakhapatam. In Kerala there is a 
hydro-electric station at Pallivasal (with about 0.5 m. kw.) which is 
said to be mostly responsible for the development of the aluminium, 
fertilizer and chemical industries in the State. The two distinct 
features of the electric development in this zone are that these 
schemes, specially the generating stations and main transmission 
lines, are State-owned, and though the aggregate capacity is not 
very large, they are extending power supplies to rural areas for 
agricultural and other purposes. 

2. Gujarat-Makarashtra Area. Of the total installed capacity 
60% is hydel and 40% thermal. This zone contains Koyna hydro, 
Tata hydro-thermal, total about 1.2 million kw. ; and Gujarat nearly 
0.5 m. kw. The major public utility stations are the three hydro- 
electric stations at Khopoli, Bhivpuri and Bhira on the slopes of 
the Western Ghats between Pune and Bombay, belonging to the 
Tata Electric Agencies, and the thermal power station at Ahmedabad 
belonging to Ahmedabad Electricity Co. The Tata electric system is 
interconnected with the steam power station of Central Railwa.y at 
Kalyan and serves the industrial installations in .Bombay, specially 
the textile industry. The thermal plant at Ahmedabad supplies 
power to the textile mills there. Outside the industrial areas of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad there are Dhruvan, thermal stations at 
Surat, and Sholapur, sustained mostly by industrial load. The 
distinct features in this region are that outside the industrial centres 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad there is little electric -development. 

3. Bihar-Bengal Area. Ample supply of coal being available 
in Bihar and Bengal collieries electric development in these areas is 
based almost exclusively on steam power plants. Again the develop- 
ment is exclusively due to private enterprise. The largest of the 
power stations at present are the four stea.m power stations at 
Cossipura, New Cossipura, Southern and Mulajore, belonging to the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, and supply power to Calcutta 
industrial and residential areas. Other major public utility stations 
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are at Gouripore, Seebpore and Dishergarh in Bengal and Sijua, 
Jheria and Patna in Bihar. Besides, there are a good number of 
privately owned plants belonging to railways, collieries and other 
industries, the biggest of which belong to the Tnta. Iron nnd Steel 
Co* at Jamshedpur, the Indian Iron and Steel Company at Kulti 
and Hirapur, the Rohtas Industries Ltd., Dalmianagar, and the 
Aluminium Corporation of India near xAsansoI. Except in the city 
of Calcutta and a few large towns where domestic and other general 
demands come up to about 20% the remaining power development 
is due to industrial demand. Outside the industrial areas of Bihar 
and West Bengal there is very little electric development. 

4. Uttar Pradesh and Punjab Area, The power is both Ihennal 
and hydel. The Uttar Pradesh Government has taken a lead in pro- 
moting electric development. There are 18 hydro-electric stations on 
the Upper Ganges canals at Bhola, Palra, Sumera, Salwan, Nirgajni 
and Bahadurabad, etc. They are interconnected with one another, and 
also with two steam stations at Chandausi and Harduaganj. A 
special feature of the Ganga Canal Grid scheme is the predomi- 
nance of the agriculture and irrigation loads. In towns of U.P. like 
Agra, Allahabad, Varanasi, Lucknow and Bareilly power was sup- 
plied from steam stations belonging to Martin Burn, Ltd. (now 
taken over by the State Electricity Board). Supply in Delhi is 
obtained from the Central Generating Station, Delhi and in Punjab 
there is a big hydro-electric station at Jogendernagar, which serves 
important centres such as Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana and Feroje- 
pur and also continues to serve considerable areas in West Punjab 
(Pakistan). 

5. Central Region, (Comprising of Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa). Power is almost exclusively thermal. The 
important public utility installations are at Magpur, Cuttack, 
Khaperkheda and Hyderabad. Besides, there are several power 
plants belonging to private industrial concerns such as collieries, 
cement factories, textiles, chemical, paper mills and ordnance 
factories, etc. The major part of the power generated in this region 
is by these plants, and therefore, through private enterprise. 

It will be interesting to note that the total installed capacity of 
all these regions comes to about 14 million kw'., i.e., 88 per cent of 
the total. The remaining power is scattered over the rest of the 
country. 

Pattern of Electricity Consumption 

The pattern of electricity consumption shows some interesting 
features, such as : (i) In the per capita industrial consumption of 
electricity including electric traction and water works Punjab leads 
followed by W Bengal, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, and Orissa, Assam ranks the lowest. 
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(li) In the per capita irrigation consumption of electricity 
Tamil Nadu heads the list followed by the Punjab, Andhra Pradesh 
and U.P. Assam and West Bengal occupy the lowest rank. 

(iii) In per capita domestic light and small power consumption 
Jammu and Kashmir stands first followed by West Bengal, Maha- 
rashtra, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and the Punjab Assam occupies the 
lowest rank. 

(iv) In commercial light consumption Maharashtra occupies 
the first rank follow'ed by Tamil Nadu, W. Bengal, and Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala ranks the lowest 

(v) The per capita consumption of electricity was 38 kwh 
during 1960-61. It increased to 61 4 kwh by 1965-66 ; to 90.0 kwh 
in 1970-71 ; to 93 kwh in 1971-72 ; to 97.5 kwh by 1973-74 and to 
118 kwh in 1977-78. Though industry continues to be the largest 
consumer accounting for nearly 70 per cent of energy sales, there 
has also been a significant increase in power consumption in the 
agricultural sector in recent years. In some states the agricultural 
load accounts for over 30 per cent' of power consumption. 

(vi) The other important feature is that of the installed capacity 
by type of the plant, steam plants, still account for 59% of the total 
instdled capacity.- Inspite of the implementation of many multi- 
purpose river valley schemes, thermal power still dominates and this 
is one of the reasons for the high cost of electricity generation. The 
average cost of generation per kwh, for 1976-77, worked out at 0.49, 
4.44 and 18.55 paise for hydro, thermal and diesel generation 
respectively. For hydro and thermal plants alone, the average cost 
works out to be 3.32 paise per kwh. In the USA power is being, 
generated at a cost of 2 paise per kwh. 

(vii) Yet another feature is that major power consuming centres 
are the large indurtrial and commercial cities like Bombay, &lcutta, 
Delhi, Bangalore, Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Pune, Hyderabad, Madras, 
and Kanpur, and the new industrial centres of iron and steel works, 
aluminium smelters, textile centres, major defence industries, fertiliser 
plants, chemical and petro-chemical works and all types of 
mechanical and electrical engineering works. 

It is remarkable that the bulk of underdeveloped hydro-poten- 
tial is in Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Meghalaya, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. The development 
resources have been retarded in the part due to a number of factors, 
such as : 

(i) The hydro-electric projects take relatively larger time for 
construction., 

' (ii) The location of many of these proje^s in inaccessible areas 
makes it difficult to carry out investigation's and delays taking up of 
the construction works. / 
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0ii) By their very nature, the hydro-electric projects require 
extensive site investigations in respect of hydrology, geology as well 
as topography, and formulation of sound and economic hydroelectric 
projects requires very thorough investigations and take considerable 
time. 

(iv) The industrial states where the hydro-electric sites are 
located have neither the local demands to sustain a large programme 
of the hydel development nor the resources for developing them. 

In view of the energy crisis that the country is facing, the 
Power Commission in 1962 and the Energy Survey of India 
Committee in 1965 have placed greater reliance on hydro-electricity 
development. Alter the tremendous enthusiasm for hydro-electric 
projects during liie First and Second Plan, there had been a slacken- 
ing of emphasis on hydro schemes. This has been an unwise step. 
Emphasising the fact that there is a need to reverse this trend, the 
Power Economy Committee (1971) in its report stated that, “Under 
the existing conditions ih the country, the hydel schemes constitute 
the most economic source of electricity production ...To control and 
reduce the cost of energy generation and supply in the country, to 
enable full utilisation of generating facilities already built up and 
to ensure that the limited capital allocations to power supply industry 
go to the farthest in meeting the country’s estimated deficit, the bulk 
of new generating capacity to be added during the Fifth and Sixth 
Plans should be derived by hydro sources, both of energy intensive 
and peaking calegories. The balance of new generating capacity 
should be derived from supersteam power stations employing the 
largest possible unit sizes and located at the coal washeries/coal 
mines. Nuclear power generating would have to be resorted to 
preferentially in areas with limited hydro resources and which are 
remote from collieries.” 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Rural electrification is one of the most basic needs for trans- 
formation of rural life and agricultural production and is a key 
factor in the development of rural industries. It is vital for the socio- 
economic betterment of the people living in villages. By bringing 
electricity to the villages, to be used for domestic purposes and for 
pumping water from wells, cost can be reduced. Pumping water for 
irrigation by electricity costs only one-tenth of the cost of lifting it 
by bullock-power and one-third of that of using diesel engines. Be- 
sides, rural, industrial and employment potential that remains, even 
to this day, largely untapped, could be utilised and raise the income 
level and national output. Therefore, electricity in rural India’s 
villages must be regarded as a vital need rather than an amenity 
or luxury. 

The development of rural electrification is envisaged on the 
following grounds ; 
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(a) India is an a^icultural country, where 80% of the people 
living in villages are still economically backward. From these villages 
there is a continuous drain of a large number of young people to 
the cities and towns in desperate search for a livelihood. This 
situation creates grave social and economic problems in the cities 
besides making the villages the home of decrepit fellows and brings 
about disintegration of rural family ties ; and impoverishing the rural 
areas with regard to enterprise, enlightened and progressive villagers 
and skill. This heavy exodus can be stopped by the quick introduction 
of rural electrification, through which a large number of agro-indus- 
tries could be developed to provide employment opportunities to 
ruralities in their own villages and preserve the local talent for the 
development of the area itself. 

(b) Agriculture is still a backward economy of subsistence type 
unable for producing food for the masses, mainly for lack of water 
supply. Wells are too deep in certain areas and drawing of water 
from these entail heavy burden on man and cattle. This could be 
reduced if electricity is used for installing pumpsets. Use of power 
can also modernise agricultural methods thereby increasing agricultu- 
ral productivity. 

(c) The Energy Survey Committee (1965) has estimated that 
about 100 million tonnes of firewood and about 55 m. tonnes of 
cowdung cakes are consumed principally for cooking and lighting 
purposes. This is due to non-availability of any other source of 
power. Its use led to continued denudation of forest cover and 
depriving the land of an important fertilizer. The study made by 
N.C.A.E.R. has revealed that a high proportion of energy in the 
rural domestic sector comes from the traditional non-commercial 
sources (cowdung accounting for 86 m. tonnes ; firewood 46 m. 
tonnes and vegetable waste, 26 m. tonnes respectively). This 
colossal waste could be stopped if electricity is provided for domestic 
consumption. Therefore, if forest plantations are not taken up 
immediately, the development of electricity in rural areas is a must 
which should receive an early attention. 

Hence power must be taken in a big way into the farm and 
rural households. This should be in consonance with the policy of 
dispersal at industries in different parts with a view to bring about 
balanced regional development of areas which abound in a raw mate- 
rials and human resources but lack sufficient supply of water and 
power. If India is to survive as a self-respecting nation, it is vital 
to ensure that power development in the rural areas proceeds along 
proper lines so that it may never suffer from want of Power and 
Food, 

Development of the Programme 

Keeping in view the paramount importance of electricity in 
rural life, concerted efforts have been made to accelerate the pace of 
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rural electrification. Starting from a mere 3061 villages electrified 
in 1951, it has been possible to electrify 222,869 villages by the 
end of March 1977, covering about 36 percent of the villages in 
the country. 

During the First and Second Plan period the stress was on the 
electrification of villages for providing employment opportunities in 
the rural areas. After the severe drought conditions of 1964-65, the 
stress was re-oriented towards energisation of irrigation pumpsets 
for increasing agricultural production. There were only 21,008 ener- 
gised pump sets at the beginning of the First Plan. This number 
has increased to 33,41,305 at the end of 1978. The Fourth Plan 
did not specify any target in respect of electrification of villages as it 
was primarily oriented towards energisation of irrigation pump sets._ 
The target was placed at energising of 12,50 lakhs with an outlay of 
Rs. 444.65 crores The achievement during the Fourth Plan has 
been the electrification of 82,548 villages and energisation of 1352,307 
irrigation pumpsets/tubewells. The total expenditure was estimated 
to be of the order of Rs. 750 crores. 

During the Fifth Plan, it was proposed that at least 30-40% 
of the rural population in every State should receive the benefit of 
electricity. This will be made possible under the MINIMUM 
NEEDS PROGRAMME, for which an allocation of Rs. 272,3 crores 
has been made for extension of electricity in the backward areas and 
backward States. The total allocation for the programme of rural 
electrification in the Fifth Plan was Rs. 685 crores and the target 
was to electrify 81,Q00 additional villages and energisation of 13 
lakh pumpsets. Against this target between 1974-75 and 1976-77, 
a total expenditure was of the order of Rs. 476.55 crores, 46114 
new villages were electrified and 603,030 pumpsets energised during 
this period. 


The progress achieved in the matter of rural electrification 
since 1947 is indicated below : 

Progress of Rural Electrification^ 


Year 

No. of villages 
electrified 

No. of pumpsets 
energised' 

on Dec.. 1947 

1,500 

6,430 

1950-51 

3,061 

21,000 

1955-56 

1,294 

56,056 

1960-61 

21,750 

198,904 

1965-66 

45,144 

512,756 

1968-69 

73,732 

1,088,804 

1971-72 

122,094 

1,900,705 


1. Draft Five Tear pian P>78-83, p. 164 Ibid.^ p, 165. 
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1973-74 

156,729 

2,426,133 

1974-75 

172,169 

2,611,982 

1975-76 

185,806 

2,792,960 

1976-77 

202,869 

3,041,305 

1977-78 (Target) 

222,869 

3,341,305 

1978-83 (Target) 

100,000 

2,000,000 


Eiectiification of the rural areas will be intensified during the 
Five Year Plan, 1978-83. Twenty lakh pump sets will be energised 
and one lakh villages electrified during this period, as against 9 
lakh pump sets and 80.000 villages in the four year period 1974-78. 
This will also include a coverage of about 40,000 villages under the 
Revised Minimum Needs Programme. 

The following table gives the distribution of towns and villages 
in terms of population range, those electrified during different, plans 
and those electrified by March. 

Towns and Villages Electrified 

Population Total Number of towns and villages electrified 


range as per- 



1961 

census 

1951 

1956 

1961 

March 

1969 

March 

1971 

Up to 9,999 
10,000*-49,999 
50,000-1 lakh 
Ovor 1 lakh 

5,67,217 

2,114 

139 

107 

3,725 

698 

113 

_m_ 

9,708 25,661 
1,195 1,785 

136 138 

104 106 

71,812 

2,029 

139 

107 

105,345 

2,041 

139 

107 

Total 

5,69,577 

4,637 

11,143 

27,690 

_7_4,0^ 

J,07,^ 


A few facts about rural electrification may be noted : 


(1) The rural electrification programme has been concentrated 
among villages in the population range of up to 10,000, with a 
coverage, of only 19 per cent of the total number of villages. 

(2) Out ef a total number of lakh villages, upto March, 1977, 
2.22 lakh have been electrified, i. e. hardly 36 per cent have the 
advantage of electricity. 

(3) While in the country as a whole, 36 per cent of all villages 
have been electrified, the proportion in more than half of the states 
is below the natural level, such as in U. P., Biharj Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, M. P., Karnataka, West Bengal and Rajasthan, etc. 

However, Haryana has been the first State to have achieved 
the goal of cent percent rural electrification on Nov. 2, 1970. In 
Kerala 96.4 per cent ; in Tamil Nadu 98.6 per cent and in Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli 68. 1 per cent of the villages have been electrified 
so far. 

(4) As compared to othei countries, rural electrification has 
not made much headway in India. For instance, more than 66 per- 
cent of the Newzealand’s population is provided with electricity. 
This per centage is 75 in Tasmania, 90 in Japan, 90 in France, 93 in 
England and Wales as against only 16 in India. Agricultural areas 
electrified in Sweden is 65 per cent in Norway 55 per cent, in Den- 
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mark 85 per cent and Italy 95 per cent, and 100 percent each in Cze- 
choslovakia, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. 

Suggestion for Further Development 

The sins-qua-non of the development of outlying rural areas 
lies in the progress of rural electrification on a much larger scale than 
at present. A few suggestions may be offered in this connection. 

Firsiy it is not enoi^h merely to make more power available 
to the rural areas but it is also necessary to ensure that connections 
are sanctioned and actually provided without delay. 

Second, the villager seeking power connection is not confronted 
with conditions which are beyond his means or ability to fulfil. 

Third, the electricity rates he has to pay should be reasonable. 
For this purpose the tariff structure should be rationalised and 
uniformity of rates should be brought about for a given class of 
consumer throughout each State, if not over the whole country. 
Besides, rural electrification programmes should be subsidised as has 
been done in countries like UK, USA, USSR, Japan, Norway, 
Canada and Newzealand. 

Fourth, small diesel sets should be installed for supplying 
power in villages too far from the main supply lines. It should be 
economical and also should eliminate the need to maintain a diesel 
pumping set by each village. 

Ffth, incentives like (i) free technical service and advice on 
the choice of pumpsets ; (ii) creation of facilities for their installation 
as well as domestic wire installation, where necessary ; (iii) facilities 
of hire-purchase of pumpsets ; (iv) limiting the amount of security 
deposits payable by the consumer, and (v) the maintenance of pump- 
sets at nominal cost should be offered liberally. 

Sixth, emphasis should be laid on the energisation of clusters 
of irrigation pumps keeping in view the groundwater availability in 
various areas. 

Finally, rural electrification co-operative should be extended 
and these should be closely linked with the industrial processing 
co-operatives. 

Rural Electrification Corporation 

The R. E. C., with a plan outlay of Rs. 150 crores in the 
Fourth Plan, was set up in the public sector in 1969. Concessional 
financing is provided by the Corporation for schemes relating to 
backward areas which have an agricultural potential. It makes an 
integrated approach in projects by financing close monitoring,s trengs 
thening the distribution system and the reduction of system losse. 

Up to June 30, 1978, the Corporation had sanctioned 1902 
rural electrification schemes of the State Electricity Boards involving 
loans of Rs. 788.16 crores; as against Rs. 111.4 crores for 219 
schemes in 1972-73. Corporations’ actual disbursements during 
1977-78 amounted to Rs. 175.3 crores on completion of the 1902 
projects, 924,543 pumpsets would be energised, 140,147 Agro indus- 
tries set up and 111,468 new villages electrified. 
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Soils and Losses of Nutrients 

No two soils are alike in either the nature or the quantities of 
plant nutrients they contain. The quantities of both organic and 
inorganic matter found in the soil vary greatly from soil to soil. A 
great majority of the Indian soils fall within the range of 670 and 
4,480 kgs. of total nitrogen per hectare, the average being perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of 1,120 kgs.^ In the matter of phosphorus, 
majority of the soils fall within a range of slightly less than 10 to 
about J kg. per hectare, the average being less than 28 kgs. per 
hectare, a quantity barely sufficient to produce a fairly satisfactory 
crop yield.** The majority of Indian soils have relatively large 
reserves of potassium, the average total potash content being of the 
order of 9,000 to 11,000 kgs. per hectare.* 

The All-India soil test summarises (prepared upto 1964) showed 
that about 52% of soils were low, 32% medium and 16% high with 
respect to nitrogen; 31% were low, 39% medium and 30% high with 
respect to available potash; and 52% of soils were low, 30% medium 
and 18% high with respeet to available phosphorus. 

The deficiency of the different soils is due to a number of 
reasons, (i) By far the largest loss of soil nutrients is brought about 
through the removal of harvested crops from the land. Land in 
India has been used for centuries for producing crops without proper 
manuring, which practice has completely exhausted its fertility. It is 
a fact worth noting that not only Indian soils are usually very poor 
in organic matter aS well as nitrogen but they have also been further 
made poor by not putting back into the soil, what has been taken out 
of it through constant cultivation. Hence, farming has become 
a sort of marginal enterprise. Here the farmer takes out of the land 
only the bare minimum because he is not in a position to put back 
anything substantial into it. “The extra crop in England”, says 

Dr. Voelcker, “is the produce of what is added to, and not, as 

in India of what is taken out of it.”^ According to Howard, 

“He does more with a little nitrogen than any farmer in the world 


1. S. P. Raychaudhry, Land and Soil, p. 58. 

2. Ibid., p. 62. 

3. Ibid., t?. 66. 

4. Voelcker, J. A, Op. Cit., p. 41. 
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outside China. He uses his supply of nitrogen carefully, because 
he lacks funds to buy manures and fertilisers that can re-endowhis 
land with chemical elements through farming.”^ At another place 
he says, “the using up of soil fertility as a transfer of past capital 
and of future possibilities to enrich a dishonest present, it is 
banditry pure and simple. Moreover, it is a mean form of banditry 
because it involves the future generations which are not here to 
defend themselves.”® No wonder then, that fertility of the soil in 
many a part is gradually declining. 

Nutrients Removed by an Acre of Harvested Crop 


Crops ^ 

Nitrogen 

Phosphatic Acid 

Potash 

Rabi Crops 


(In lbs) 


Wheat 

50 

21 

61 

Barley 

37 

18 

31 

Gram 

70 

20 

44 

Oilseeds 

18 

lOi 

2Si 

Kharif Crops 




Paddy 

30 

20 

60 

Maize 

32 

21 

35 

Jowar 

50 

16| 

65 

Bajra 

32 

20 

59 

Ragi 

32 

20 

59 

Groundnut 

70 

20 

40 

Sugarcane 

90 

180 

300 

Cotton 

55 

30J 

82 

Sesamum 

20 

10 

80 


The total quantity of nitrogen removed from the gross cropped 
area, at 1960-61 level of production, has been estimated at about 
3.0 million tons. 


1. A. Howard, An Agricultural Testament, p. 210. 

2. A. Howard, Farming and Gardening for Health or Disease, pp. 69-70. 

3. P. C. Raheja, “Fertilizers The ^A^wer to Falling Fertility,” Indian 
Farming, July 1955. 
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Natrients Removed by Major Crops at 1960-61 Level of Production 


Crops 

Yield per 
kg. 

Nutrients Removed 
per acre grain straw 
NF^OoK^O 
(in pounds) 

Area in 

mo-61 

{nnllion acres) 

Total Nutrients 
NPp^K^O 
{Thousand 
tonnes) 

Paddy 

11.01 

28 1 

11.4 

43.2 

83 

978 

397 

1504 

Wheat 

9.13 

15.8 

l.l 

19 0 

31.3 

215 

98.0 

259 

Jowar 

5.87 

9.0 

5.5 

24.9 

42.0 

173 

106.0 

478 

Barley 

9.41 

22.1 

8.8 

21.1 

7.9 

83 0 

33.0 

79D 

Bajra 

3.04 

7.8 

2.7 

24.3 

28 0 

97.5 

34 0 

304 

Cotton 

1.98 

3.9 

1.4 

2.8 

18.97 

35.0 

12.5 

25.0 

Jute 

12.81 

49.6 

— 

— 

1.3 

31.0 



Sugar Cane 

41.25 

45.8 

137.5 

28.4 

5.8 

94.0 

282 

58.0 

Ground nut 

7.67 

29.1 

5.4 

17.0 

15.45 

165 

31.0 

96.0 


(ii) Losses of nutrients by leaching do occur under heavy 
monsoonal rains. Sandy soils are more subject to leaching 'than 
the heavier opes, and bare soils are more than those covered by 
plants. It has been estimated that loss of nitrogen by leaching is 
jess than one-tenth of that caused by crop harvest, loss of potassium 
is appreciably less than that of nitrogen, and loss of phosphorus 
negligible.^ 

(iii) Soil erosion is another cause of loss of soil nutrients due 
to the removal of surface soil. If one-tenth of the top soil is washed 
away, more than one-tenth of the nutrients of the top soil are lost. 
Since an actual physical loss of the soil is involved, losses of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potasaum are proportionately the same* 

Evidence of Soil Exhaosttmi 

The best indication that the soil is exhausted of its fertility can 
be obtained from the poor growth and less outturn. Where a 
fertility is thus recorded one may be sure that either the nitrogenous 
or the phosphatic fertiliser Is required, because the potash salts are 
generally found suflScient in our cultivated fields.^ 

With every crop removed from the land, the soil is depleted of 
three important plant nutrients, viz,, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, and the quantity removed varies with the kind of crops 
grown. To say only of nitrogen, it may be noted ' that as much as 
84 lbs. are removed per acre in the case of tobacco, 80 lbs. in case 
of groundnuts, 60 lbs. in case of jule, 50 lbs. each in case of wheat 
and jowar, 40 lbs. in case of tea and 27 lbs. in case of cotton.® 


1. S. P. Raychaudhry, Opt Cit., p. 106. 

2. Mitra, S. K,, Elementary Agriculture, p. 164. 

3. I. C. A. R., Handbook of Agriculture, p. 80. 
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The deficiency of combined nitrogen is the limiting factor 
throughout the greater part of India, for humus called the ^Reserve 
Bank of Soil is getting depleted.^ Examples are not wanting which 
may throw light on the steady deterioration of soil resources. 

“Most of Indian soils had reached their maximum state of 
impoveiishment hundreds of years ago and would not get any poorer 
if cropped without manures for hundreds of years more/’ Dr. 
Clotiston.^ 

“A balance between the natural grains of plant food materials 
and those removed by crops and other losses has been established 
and no further deterioration is likely to take pl^ce under existing 
conditions. Royal Commission on Agriculture.^ 

“Land is going out of cultivation. The deterioration of land 
has" already proceeded so far that it cannot be checked, and that the 
tracts in • Burdwan and Hooghly are shrinking.” Dr. R. K. 
Maker jee.^ 

“The soil ' tests conducted all over the country have shown 
that in 47% of the districts the soils are deficient in phosphorus and 
48% cases have medium supply of phosphate. In 20% of the 
districts, deficiency of potassium is met with{ The micro nutrient 
deficiency (particularly of zinc) is very wide-spread. In some areas, 
deficiency of calcium magnesium and sulphur is of common occur- 
rence As more and more intensive cropping is adopted and 

higher yields obtained, the problem of soil fertility will become more 

important We cannot draw upon the soil bank without restoring 

to it what the 'crop removes It is necessary to take steps to 

remedy this defect.” 

In Punjab and Maharashtra a considerable amount of land has 
gone out of cultivation.® In M. P. and Rajasthan the soils have 
reached a stationary state of fertility at a low yield level as a result 
of continued cropping without adequate return of organic matter 
and lack of proper soil management in certain important directions. 
What is true of these states is also true of the whole of India. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture has rightly remarked. 
“The impoverishment of the soil is due to continuous cropping.”® 
According to another authority the deterioration of land in India is 
due to lack of humus and fertilizers and the practice of using cowdung 


1 *'Soil is like a bank. You cannot take from it more than you deposit. 

Nature permits no overdrafts . . Hence not only the fertility of 

the soil is to be conserved but also enriched ” Charan Singh, 

Joint Farming X- Raved. 1959. 261-262. 

2. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, p. 76- 

3. Ibid. 

4. R. K- Mukeriee, Mia Analysed, Vpl, TIT, pp. 196-197. 

5. Lander, Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the Crops and Soils 
of fjjf, Board of Agricuture, p. 43. 

6. Report of Rivd Com^nisvion on Agriculture, p. 76. 
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as fuel— characteristic of the last stages of soil exhaustion.^ Therefore, 
the probfem is not of preventing further deterioration of soil fertility 
but is one of finding way of improving the soils which have more or less 
reached a minimum stage of fertility. 

Estimates of Removals of Natrients from the Soil 

As noted earlier, different crops remove different quantities of 
nutrients from the soil. It is estimated that the principal crops 
grown in India remove about 18.4 m. tonnes of nutrients from the 
soil each year. In terms of chemical fertilizers the removal rate is 
4.2 million tons of nitrogen, 2.1 million tons of phosphoric acid, 7.3 
million tons of potash, and 4.8 fnillion tons of lime per year.* In 
contrast to this removal, only 2 million tons are being returned to 
the soil and the recurring annual drain runs to about 1 1 ,6 million 
tons.® This continued drain will further impoverish the soil, un- 
less it is replenished by natural or artificial means. 

The principal methods for supplementing natural recuperation 
and for improving productive capacity are : (z) to add organic matter 
z.e., manures— {mimsil or green) to the soil so that, through decay, it 
may furnish a more or less continuous supply of nutrients for crops ; 
and (//) to restore or increase the fund of the deficient nutrients by 
the application of fertilizers (popularly known as chemical, artificial, 
or in-organic manures). It needs hardly be said that the optimum 
manuring of crops is only next to irrigation in its ability to in’crea.se 
the yield per acre. The minimum additional yield on this account 
can safely be placed at 25 to 35 per cent ; and more in the case 
of irrigated crops,^ 

Low Consumption of Manures and Fertilizers on Cropped Lands 

The Indian farmer knows fully well that his fields can produce 
a larger amount of crops if they are properly manured. But un- 
fortunately he is not fully applying adequate manures to his field. 
Several reasons are responsible for this : 

(1) Lack of fuel forces the cultivators to burn cowdung. Ac- 
cording to the findings of I.C.A.R. as much as 200 million 
tons of cowdung are burnt in rural India per year*. This 
results in a great agricultural loss for, according to Dr. 
Voeicker there is a waste of 29.95 lbs, out of 30 lbs. nitro- 
gen found in every ton of farmyard manure. 

(2) Improper storage and defective maintenance of farmyard 
manure in open spaces on the outskirts of the village so 
that much of the valuable gases are lost and its manurial 


1. Orr, Boyd, White Man’s Dilemma, 1953, p 69. 

2. I. C. A. R. Op. Cit., p. 81. 

3. The Eastern Economist Annual, 1960, p. 60. 

4. T. C.A. R., Op.Cit., p. 82. 

5. N. C. A. E. R’s publication. Domestic Fuels in India, 1959, put this 
figure at between SO to 260 million tons, pp. 3.4. 
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(3) Due to sheer religious susceptibilities -and conservatism 
of the farmers neither full use is made of human excreta 
nor of bones, boneineal, bioodmeal, fish etc. Foi lack of 
food supply, even green manuring is not resorted to as land 
has to be put under food crops. 

(4) Poverty of the cultivators and inadequate credit facilities 
are a great hindrance in getting manures in adequate quan- 
tities. Wherever they are used the crops grown are specia- 
lly the cash crops. 

(5) The use of artificial fertilizers has also been small partly 
because of high prices and inadequacy of water supply, and 
partly because of the weakness of the cultivators and fear of 
loss of crop through their improper application. 

(6) The inherent problem of the education of the cultivator 
has so far stood in the way of rapid expansion of the use 
of fertilizers. 

As a result of the above factors, it is then not surprising to 
find that only about 10% of the farmers use fertilizers. Recent 
studies conducted byN.C.A.E.R. and I.C.A.R show that the actual 
dose of nitrogen, phosphatic and potassic fertilizer fall substantially 
short of the officially recommended doses in all areas covered by 
the surveys. “On an average, doses applied are less than l/4th 
in the case of nitrogen, less than l/8th in the case of phosphatic^ 
and l/4th for potassic fertilizers of the recommended rates of' 

application Out of a total gross cropped area 

under irrigated and rain-fed conditions, nitrogenous fertilizers 
were applied to only less than half of the area. Only 35% of this 
gross cropped area has received phosphatic and potassic fertilizers.” 
This evidently shows that the larger tracts yet remain to be ferti- 
lised. 

The second fact to be noted is that most of the fertilizers go to 
cash crops like cotton, sugarcane or to wheat and paddy or to gar- 
den vegetable crops. Maize, Bajra, Jowar also receive fertilizers in 
case the seed in used hybrid. On the whole, about 70% of the ferti- 
lizers are used on food crops and that too on irrigated land. 

Though consumption of fertilizers has increased in the recent 
past, their per hectare consumption is even now woefully low 
when compared with world standards. The per hectare consump- 
tion for Belgium 31 5 kg. New ZealandJ37 kg., for France 162 kg., 
for U.K., 99 kg., for U.S.A. 85 kg., for Japan 328 kg. as against 
India’s 15.8kg.i 

Our Manurial Requirements 

The aggregate requirements of nitrogenous manures are enor- 
mous. One estimate has put them at 2.6 million tons of mixed 

1. Fertilizer Association of India, Fertilizer Statistes, 1974-75. 
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nitrogen a year.^ About 40% of the cowdung is used for fertilising 
the soil. 20% is lost partly due to bad methods of preservation 
and 40% is burnt up for want of cheap fuel.* It has been^ esti- 
mated that 20 Ib. of nitrogen per acre would be the minimum 
required, and the quantities in terms of different manures — organic 
and inorganic — for the whole of the rice area alone, would be over 
2,500,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, 10 million tons of oilcakes and 
100 million tons of compost. For all crops taken together the quantity 
required would be very much greater. As against this total jequire- 
ment we are told that the total production of fresh dung is 8W 
million tons — of which only 2 to 3 million tons are left for soil, 
the rest being wasted or burnt as fuel.® Shri Bansil opines that India 
would need a minimum of 9 million tons of nitrogen by 1985 for 
self-sufficiency in agricultural commodities.'* On the basis of the 
soil tests and of fertilizers. Dr. B. Ramamoorthy and his colleagues 
have calculated that to produce the food and other products, 
India may need, by 2000 A.D. a minimum of 4.60, 3.9 4 and 
1.92 million tons of nutrients N, P 21 K 2 , O respectively. These 
figures show the magnitude of the manurial problem which has to 
be solved, and the technological possibilities of increasing the yield 
of crops by means of manures are to be translated, into practical 
possibilities. 

Nature and Functi on of Manures 

A manure is *‘a substance designed to supply one or more of 
the essential constituents of plant food and, where n^essary, to 
improve the physical condition of the soil to which it is applied.” 
The essential constituents of plant food must contain these elements— 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, sulphur, lime, magnesia, 
iron and probably silicon, cholorine, sodium, calcium, zinc 
and chloride, etc. Of these carbon hydrogen and oxygen and 
some of the nitrogen are derived from air and rain ; most of the 
nitrogen and the remaining elements being obtained from the soil, 
^most every soil contains enough lime, magnesia, sulphur, iron, 
silicon, chlorine and sodium for the growth of a full crop but nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash are often present but in small quantity 
and become exhausted by the removal of farm produce. Hence, 
the addition of manure is indispensable to supply the deficiencies of 
these three consituents in the soil. But as some crops cither con- 
tain excess of one or "other of these, or are better able to obtain 
some one or other of them from the soil than are other crops, it is 
most economical to apply a special manure to meet the needs of 
such crops. 

1 . Randhawa, Developmem of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in 
India, p. 70, 

2. Proceedings of the Eighth Meeting of the Crops and Soils Wing of the 
Board of Agriculture^ 1952, p. 219. 

S. First Five Year Phn, p. 255. 

4. P. C. Bansil, Agricultural Planning for 700 Millions. A Perspective 
Study 1971, p. 291, 
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All manures have a complex action in the fieid ; (1) feeding 
the crops, (2) altering its habit of growth, its feeding value, its quali* 
tics, market price, etc. (3) acting on the soil and affecting tilth mois- 
ture holding capacity, draft of implements, etc. (4) making the soil 
acid or alkaline according to the nature and circumstances of the 
case, (5) enabling crops to make the most of their short growing 
period by supplying available food just when most needed ; and (6) 
giving each just what is needed but which it has most difficulty in 
getting for itself. 

The nitrogenous deficiency of the soils can be overcome by : 
(a) the careful conservation and proper use of farmyard manure, (i) 
the manufacture of composts from village and town refuse, (c) the 
use of human waste, (d) animal produce (e) oilseed cakes, (/) 
the use of gre^n manure, (g) rotation of crops, (h) mixed cropping, 
and (j) the use of chemical fertilizers. Farmyard manure is the mix- 
ture of the liquid and solid excrements of farm animals with straw 
used as littei . It is the most important of all fertilisers as it is 
supposed to contain all the ingredients required for the growth of 
crops and also because it causes a certain amount of disinte- 
gration of the soil. In addition to its manurial properties, it has 
valuble physical effects upon the texture and water-holding powers 
of the soil and in dry seasons these may count for more than 
fertilizers towards ensuring good crops. It restores humus in the 
soil, gives cohesion to the sandy soils, and renders clayey soils 
more porous and workable. It serves as a buffer in the soil 
ensuring even distribution of inorganic plant nutrients to the roots 
of crops. Besides, such manures result in steadiness in yield oyer a 
period of time, benefit to the succeeding crops by their residual 
effects and ability to withstand unfavourable weather conditions.^ 
It is, therefore, very essential when applying chemical fertilisers. 

Average farmyard manure in India contains about 0.3 per cent 
nitrogen, 0.2 per cent phosphoric acid and 0.3 per cent potash. On 
the other hand, manure with no fodder mixed with it contains from 
0.5 to 1.5% of nitrogen, 0.4 to 0.8% phosphoric acid and 0.5 to 1.9% 
of potash.* 

It has been estimated that the cattle-shed rnanure supplies 
nearly ten times as much nitrogen and phosphoric acid to_ the soil as 
other manures and fertilisers put together and, this in spite of the 
fact that cattleshed manure is now prepared in a most crude and 
primitive manner in our villages and only half of the cattledung is 
used for manure production. 

About 200 million tons of dry cow-dung having 15% of mois- 
ture, is being burnt yearly— the dry weight being equal to UU 


1. First Five Yaor Picin, p. 255* n - -kt n i o 

2. Daji.J. A, Manures and Manuring, Farm Bnlletin 

Delhi 1955 and Arakeri, H. R. and others, Soil Management in India, 196 . p. 
82, 
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million tons. The value of three plant nutrients alone lost by burn- 
ing cowdung has been estimated to amount to Rs. 382 crores per 
year at an average value of Rs. 1,500 per ton of nutrient. If cow- 
dung were solely used as manure the net national annual drain on 
plant nutrients would be reduced by over 40 per cent.^ 

Hence, every cifort must be made to check the practice of burn- 
ing cowdung as fuel. Sir John Russel has observed, "‘Wasteful 
practice making manure into cakes and burning it goes on una- 
bated for the simple reason that no other equally useful fuel is 
available. The only way of stopping the practice, is to provide an 
alternative supply of fuel.”- 

The storage of farmyard manure presents considerable difficul- 
ties for when it is kept under the best conditions there will often be 
a loss of 15% of its nitrogen and it can be as much as 40% under 
ordinary methods of storage. Even under the covered-yard system, 
when the dung and litter are left under the animal until a layer seve- 
ral feet thick is produced and the product is protected from the 
weather as much as 15^o of the valuable nitrogen is lost. When the 
dung is carted out into a heap to ripen, the losses of nitrogen are 
even greater. The wastes of plant food provided by the animals is 
greatest in the case of nitrogen and potash and this is, in main, due 
to the defective methods of manure preparation adopted at present 
in the villages which do not utilise cattle urine as much as possible. 

Russel and Richards after carrying out an elaborate investiga- 
tion on the storage of farmyard manure at Rothamstead concluded 
that (1) the system of leaving the manure under the beast till it is 
required for the fields as in the box or covered-yard system is the 
best whenever this is practicable, (2) the ideal method of storage is 
under anaerobic additions at a temperature of 26 C, (3) the manure 
heap, however, well made and projected, involves loss of nitrogen, 
and (4) the best hope of improvement lies in storing the manure in 
water-tight tanks or pits so made that they can be completely closed 
and thereby allow the attainment of perfect anaerobic conditions. 
Therefore, what is needed is a continuous system of preparing farm- 
yard manure in which (a) all losses of nitrogen are avoided, and (b) 
the various steps from the raw material to the finished product follow 
a definite plan based on the orderly breaking down of materials and 
the preparation of finished product ready for immediate nitrification 
which can be easily incorporated in the soil. It must be remembered 
that well-rotted dung is richer and more active than comparatively 

1. K. C, Pant, Ferfilisers for More Food 1959 pp 22*23. The Plan- 
ing Commission puts this figure at 400 million tons of cowdung equivalent to 60 
million tons of firewood, that is being annually burnt . — Third Five Year Plan 
1961. P- 362. 

2. “If instead of behig used for fuel, the dung could be put on the soil, 
preferably after composting it with waste vegetation, then the fertility of the soil, 
would greatly increase. Thus Irdia could come far closer to feeding herself and 
be that much safer from famine ’’—Richard B Gregg, “One Way to Increase 
Food production” National Herald dated March 23, 1958. 
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fresh uodecomposed material, and hence, it is wasteful to turn heaps 
of manure to get at the well rotted material for top dressing. 
Directly the heap is broken it should be used. 

Intracts of adequate rainfall and irrigated areas, the applica- 
tion of bulky organic manures will go a long way in maintaining 
and improving soil fertility. A basal dose of 10 tonnes of bulky 
organic manures per hectare in such tracts every year 'is needed. In 
the dry farming areas addition of 5 tonnes of bulky organic manures 
per hectare generally helps to increase the moisture conserving 
capacity of the soil. 

Tlie total requirement of such manures is about 1150 m. 
tonnes. By 1965-66, the production of bulky organic manures 
was about 482 m. tonnes only ; 1973-74 it was of the order of about 
510 m. tonnes. In 1977-78 the total production was of 205 m. 
tonnes of rural compost and 6 m. tonnes of urban compost. 

On an average, about 20 to 25% of nitrogenous requirements 
of the soil are being supplied from farm yard manure. 

“Farmyard manure can be applied to all crops grown in the 
rainy season or under irrigation. The quantity to be applied varies 
from 3 to 5 cartloads per acre in areas having less than 30” of rain- 
fall to 8 or 10 cartloads in areas of heavier rainfall For irrigat- 

ed field crops the rate varies from 10 to 20 cartloads. Sugarcane, 
maize and garden crops, vegetables and fruits receive higher doses, 
amounting to 40 to 50 cartloads.” 

“The use of farmyard manure alone causes an imbalance in 
nutrition due to its relatively low content of phosphoric acid. There- 
fore, to keep the soil well supplied with all essential plant foods in 
a readily available form, and also to keep them in good ‘heart’ bulky 
manures must be used in conjunction with superphosphate and other 
artificial fertilizers as contain the particular plant food or foods in 
which a soil may be deficient or which the crop to be grown may 
specifically require. The one will improve the physical condition of 
the soil and the other will supply the required quantities of plant 
food to produce a good crop.”^ 

(b) Village and Town Refuse Compost. Compost is another 
local manure which is made from a variety of refuse available both 
in the rural areas and the city. In rural areas usually all types of 
cattle and human wastes are made use of. Such manure is the rural 
compost. On the other hand, urban compost is made of municipal 
wastes and night soil. It is consumed within the city areas. Under 
schemes for manure preparation in villages particularly in the 
Community Development Projects composting of farmyard manure 
Md other wasteful material has become increasingly popular. The 
\dllage compost scheme is working satisfactorily specially in the Punjab 


1. I. C. A. R., Handbook of Agrteulture, pp. 89-90. 
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and U.P. The Punjab has adopted trenches 25 ft. in length, seven 
to eight feet in breadth and three feet in depth, whereas in U.P. the 
department has pits twelve and a half feet in length, eight feet in 
breadth and two to three feet in depth. One trench of the 
U.P. dimensions would be necessary for a household. Some trenches, 
with pits smaller in length, can be located even in the congested 
areas. The trenches are filled up in breadth-wise sections with the 
material already used in the cattle-shed for absorbing cattle urine. 
In addition to dung-waste, litter and waste of horses and poultry 
combined with herbage, straw garbage, urine and other habit- 
ation wastes such as household sweepings, wood-ash and leaves, 
etc., are also added. No turnings are necessary, but when each 
section in four or five days reaches to a height of one and a .half 
or two feet above the ground level the top is plastered over with a 
paste of cattle dung and earth (equal parts by weight) in order to 
conserve moisture and nitrogen and to prevent fly-breeding. The 
manure is then ready in four to six months* time, and a rich product 
containing over two per cent nitrogen (on dry basis), obtained v/hich 
would increase crop yields by 25 to 50%^ 

Besides rural composting, there exist vast resources of urban 
waste which are useful for growing vegetables and short duration 
crops. These urban wastes are of two kinds : (i) solid wastes ^ which 
include city sweepings, garbage, kitchen wastes, slaughter-house 
waste, night soil and industrial organic wastes, and (ii) liquid wastes 
like sewage and sullage, comprising all waste and ni^t soil. 

The production of urban compost increased from 2.6 m. tonnes 
in 1961-62 to 3.4 m. tonnes in 1965-66. It was 3.6 tonnes in 1966-67 ; 
4.1 m. tonnes in 1968-69 ; 4.2 m. tonnes in 1969-70 ; 4.3 m. tonnes 
in 1970-71 ; 4.4 m. tonnes in 1972-73 ; 4.6 m. tonnes in 1973-74; 4.8 
m. tonnes in 1975-76; 5.4 m. tonnes in 1976-77 and 5.8 m. tonnes 
in 1977-78. During The Fifth Plan, 35 compost plans qre to be set 
up. 

The town compost contains, on an average 1.3% nitrogen, 1.1% 
phosphoric acid and 1 .5% of potash on dry basis. 

The treatment of sewage results in production of sludge which 
is a valuable manure. It is estimated that about 2 lakh tonnes of 
sludge could be available per year by such treatment. As against the 

1. Xu this respect Plant Research Institute at Indore has done exceed- 
ingly well in using various wastes for compost making. Here the following 
materials have been utilised in making compost : 

(a) Residues which are available in large quantities : cotton stalk, 
sannhemp, sugarcane trash, weeds, fallen leaves, pigeon pea 
stalks. 

Cb) Residues available in moderate quantities : mixed dried grass 
gramstalks, wheat straw, tmeaten decayed silage, groundnu, 
and stalks and leaves damaged by rain, sugarcane and millet 
stumps. 

(c) Residues available in small quantities : waste paper and packet- 
ing materials, shaving, saw dust, torn out gunny b^gs, torn out 
uniforms and old leather belting. 
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potential, the present availability of sludge is oniy 50,000 tonnes. 
The compositions of sludge is 30% nitrogen, 2.0% phosphoric acid 
and 0.5% potash. 

The production of rural compost increased from 66 m. tonnes 
in 1955-56 to II 5m. tonnes in 1965-66. Its production was 144 m. 
tonnes in 1968-69, 145 ra. tonnes in 1969-70, 155 in. tonnes in 
1970-71, 1 70 m. tonnes in 1973-74; 184 m. tonnes in 1975-76; 200 
m. tonnes in 1976-77 and 205 m. tonnes in 1977-78. The Fifth Plan 
target is 350 m. Lonnes. 

There are at present many bottlenecks which are hampering 
the intensification of compost preparation work in the urban centres: 
(i) The arrangement made for the renewal of urban wastes by the 
municipalities or local bodies are inadequate. This factor hinders 
oflf-take of compost, which restricts further compost productions: (ii) 
the poor financial position of the municipalities and local bodies, 
(iii) lack of special staff to organise compost work; (iv) delay in 
aquisition of lands for composting grounds; and (v) apathy and 
lack of interest on the part of sanitary inspectors in charge of 
compost work are important reasons for the slow progress in the 
urban camposting programme. 

^ Good quality manure can result by ensuring :(i) maximising 
collection of cowdung and urine fraction through the use of 
vegetable litter/earth ; (ii) optimising carbon/nitrogen ratio by 
mixing the nitrogen rich materials with carbonaceous materials, 
(iii) preparing manure in a scientific way ; (a) in trenches of suitable 
sizes partitioned into sections ; (b) avoiding leaching and seepage 
losses by making trenches ; (c) filling the trenches layer by 
layer, (d) ensuring optimun aeration, moisture, temperature and 
pH for proper decomposition ; (e) adding sufficient quantity of 
superphosphate which not only controls nitrogen losses but also 
makes up the phosphorus deficiency in the final manure ; and (f) 
covering the trenches so as to avoid volatalisation losses and percola- 
tion of rain water and (iv) mixing the manure in the field by 
ploughing as soon as possible otherwise heaping it in open would 
lead to volatalisation losses.^ 

While the potential capacity for composting of urban wastes 
is about 80 lakh tonnes, actual utilization at present is only 58 lakh 
tonnes. In addition to this, of the total availability of 700 m. 
gallons of sewage and sullage per day, only 200 m, gallons in being 
used. The remaining quantity is discharged into rivers and streams 
causing pollution of water detrimental to human health. This can 
be utilized in a number of urban areas. The Committee on Natural 
Resources has shown that it^ is very necessary that adequate 
areas are earmarked for sewage farming in our growing towns which 


1. 0. P. Vimal, ‘‘Rural Prosperity Through Waste Utilization^’ in Khadi 
Oramodyog^ vol. xxi. No. 6, March, 1975, p. 276. 
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should not be built upon. Ejftective utilization of city wastes, inclu- 
ding sewage and suUage, would mean not only increased agricultural 
production but also cleaner cities. Mechanical compost plants 
should be set up in selected cities to make organic manures from 
city waste. 

The total quantity of sewage/ sullage available in 80 cities and 
600 towns is estimated to about 700 m. gallons per day, out of which 
about 240 m. gallons are being used at present for irrig?. Jon in about 
145 cities and the area receiving irrigation is about lX360 hectares. 
The discharge per day can irrigate about 210,000 acres. The extra 
produce in terms of food grains would be about 3 lakh tonnes, be- 
sides helping in the production of crops like plantain, papaya, fodder 
crops, sugarcane, tobacco and cotton. 

The area under sewage irrigation in 1974-75 was about 24,000 
hectares. This is to be doubled by 1978-79. The Fifth Plan envis- 
ages establishment of gobar gas plants. About 50,000 such plants 
were set up during 1974-75 to \916-11. 

Ordinary domestic sewage contains from 15 to 35 ppm. of 
nitrogen, 4 to 6 ppm. of phosphoric acid, and 10 to 20 ppm. of 
potash. 

(e) Manures from Agricultural and Animal Wastes and Industri- 
al Products. Apart from the above major manurfal resources, 
there are certain agricultural animal and industrial wastes which 
could be usefully utilised for providing manure to the soil. Some 
of these wastes and products are ; (i) rice bran, non-edible minor 
oilseeds, tobacco wastes and tobaoco seeds, bagasse, marine algae, 
fruit and vegetable processing industry wastes, lac waste; (ii) and 
by-products from slaughter houses and dead animals, fishery wastes ; 
(iii) blast furnace slag, by-products of coal carbonisation, salt, 
bitterns, coal ash and mica waste. 

1. Animal Wastes from Slaughter Houses. These are rich 
sources of nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium and other major’ and 
micro elements. The minimum annual mortality of large animals 
has been estimated at 8%. The consumable portion of animals pres- 
sent 30.50% of the total body weight, while the remaining portion 
consisting of blood, bones, liver, stomach, intestines, offal, hoof and 
hair forms waste material.^ 

Keeping in view the large availability of organic wastes, the 
following groups of meal manures from the above animal wastes by 
chemical processing have been prepared 


1 . Survey ami VtiVmnion of Agriciihural and Industrial By Froduas 
and Wastes, Committee on Natural Resources, Planning Commission. 

2. Khadi Gramodhyod, vol xxi. No. 6, March 1975, p. 276. 
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E 

P 2 O 5 

K^O 

Biood meal 

10-12 

1 - 2.6 

0.8 

Meat meal 

10.5 

2.5 

0.3 

Bone meal 

1-2 

22.0 

-- 

Horns, Hoof meallO-15 

1.0 

lime 

Leather meal 

7-8 

O.l 

0.2 


(/) The dried biood, from slaughter house, contains 10 to 12% 
nitrogen. It may be used as a fertiliser by reducing it to fine powder 
form. This process consists in adding 1 to 3% of quicklime, which 
cdnverts it into a solid cake which may be dried in the air without 
purifying and finally gives a fine and inodorous powder. Blood 
meal is now being used in Tamilnadu, W. Bengal, U. P., Mahara- 
shtra and Andhra Pradesh. Tea and colfee plantations use this 
manure. 

(ii) Horn turnings and shavings. These contain 10 to 15 per 
cent of nitrogen. So these may be used as manure. But they are 
generally mixed with wood shavings and other sweepings of the 
workshops reducing its manurial value. Hoofs are, however, richer 
in nitrogen 11 to 15% than ground horn. Hair, wood, wool rags, 
old felt, and feathers have the same value as horn. In the pure state 
they contain 1 1 to 23 per cent of nitrogen. To serve as manure all 
those materials and particularly horn are reduced to a fine powder. 

(iii) Bone-meal. Bones contain from 45 to 55% of phosphates 
chiefly as tricalcium phosphate and partly also in the form of 
magnesium phosphate. Bones containing 3 1/2 to 4 1/2 per cent of 
nitrogen, 3 per cent of calcium carbonate and 4 per cent of other ash 
(including silica) may be regarded as the light manure. Bone-njeal 
as a manure is suitable for all types of soils particularly acidic soils 
where superphospates cannot be used. It helps to_ increase the 
phosphorus content of grain and they enhance its nutritive value. 

Bones of dead animals and bone-meal are little used in the 
country because of the ignorance and the age-long prejudice of the 
people, the absence of accurate information with regard to the use 
of the bones as manure in relation to different types of soil, and the 
difficalty of collecting and keeping the bones and of pounding them 
to powder. At present about 40% of bones were being collected and 
it might be possible to increase the collectioa to 70 to 75% of the 
potential availability of about 36 lakh tons of bones. So far about 
400 bone digesters and 120 crushing units bad been set up. 

The supply of bones can be increased with the adoption of 
these measures: Firsts intensive salvaging of bones particul^ly 
from forests of U. P., Orissa, and Assam should be undertaken 
since considerable quantity of bones of cattle and wild anmate 
remain abandoned in these states. Second^ organised efforts should 
be made for the collection of bones at the village level. Such work 
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can be advantageously organised by the existing machinery in the 
rural areas and rural flaying centres. Thirds all dead aniipals in the 
villages should be disposed of at a fixed place. Purchasing depots 
in the Block Development areas could perhaps Be set up where the 
bones collected from the neighbourhood could be sold against cash 
at a reasonable rate. 

(iv) Fish Manures. The by-products of fishing are important 
sources of fish manure and guanos which are both nitrogenous 
and phosphoric in their constitution. Fish guano is simply dried 
fish. It contains about ii per cent of nitrogen and 1 per cent 
phosphoric acid. It has been used with success as a manure for root 
and cereal crops. It is made on a considerable scale from various 
kinds of fish refuse like dried fish unfit for human consumption, 
fish guanos, the cake left after pressing the fish oil and pitted fish 
and often other refuse from fish-curing yards. In making guano 
generally oil fishes like cod, herrings, sparts, etc., are boiled and 
pressed for the sake of their oil and the residue is dried, powdered, 
and sold as fish guano. In India out of a total of 32 lakh tonnes 
of fish production, only about 3 lakh tonnes are converted into 
manure. Potentialities offer for further development of fish manure 
from spoiled fish, small shell fish, lobster, crab and inedible fish. This 
industry could be attached to fish processing plant like curing where 
guts and gills form the waste materials, canning where tails, head 
and viscera are waste products and freezing. These materials roughly 
comprise 15—20% of fish weight. Fish meal contain 4 to 10% N., 3 
to 9 % P 2 O 2 and 1 to 2% K 2 O. It can be utilised for rice, coconut 
and many types of vegetables and fruit trees. 

(v) Poultry Litter, is a rich organic manure since both liquid 
and solid wastes are excreted together running into as urine loss. 
It ferments very quickly and hence can be applied directly. About 
40 adult birds produce nearly one tonne of manure a year^. 

2. Human. Waste Human excreta or night-soil is another 
source of orgenic manure.®^ Calculated at the' rate of L8kg. of 
nitrogen which night soil expelled from the body of one person 
on the average, produced in >ear, 55 crores of people produce 2.55 
million tons of nitrogen; 1.1 m. tons of phosphoric manure and 
0.7 m. tonnes of potash. It has an approximate composition of 
0.7% nitrogen, 0.3% phosphoric acid and 0.2% potash.® But we 

1 . A. C. Garg, M. A. Indnani and T. P. Abraham “Organic Manure,” 
L C. A, R, Technical Bulletin, 1971. 

2. The Chinese regard night-soil as property- to be cherished rather 
than as waste- material which may be thrown away. Jossua De Castro com- 
ments on this trait of the Chinese thus : “The dependence of the Chinese 
people on human wates is so complete that along the roads in certain remote 
parts of the country the traveller finds special pavilions where suggestive, poet- 
ical incriptions invite him to rest awhile, and leave his small, personal con- 
tributioi) of organic matter in the receptacle provided for the sake of regional 
soil. The same traveller may be amazud as he approaches the cities to see 
the belts of greenery that girdle thv a ’ — Geography of Hunger^ p. 137. 

1. Arakeri, H. R., and c C/r., p 85. 
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are doing practically nothing to conserve and use this source of 
nitrogen supply due to prejudices. It can be easily used either in 
the form of poudrette or be converted into a form which is less 
obnoxious by the adoption of activated sludge process. This process 
reduces sewage, by the passage of air through it, a product which 
can either be used and required in the form of effluent from sewage 
tanks or dried and sent where there is a demand for it. The 
activated sludge process is suitable only for towns which have a 
sewage system. It is much more expensive than conversion into 
poudrette but has the advantage of conserving a large percentage 
of nitrogen. The Planning Commission recommends to devise 
suitable latrines in rural areas so that excreta could be collected 
and used as manures. 

The quantity of human excreta can be increased for use as 
manure by providing more conservancy arrangement in rural areas. 
The main measures to be adopted are : (a) a sense of conservation 
of human wastes among villagers through propaganda and education; 
and(b) incentives to panchayats to prepare and distribute maximum 
quantity of night soil compost of good quality. 

3. Other Wastes (a) Oilseed Cakes — Oil seeds and oil-cakes 
arc another importent source of manures, particularly the latter. 
If the cattle in India were fed with oil-cakes, the manure would 
be returned to the soil, whose fertility might thus be conserved. 
Oilcakes are generally used as cattle food but some of them, for 
various reasons, are unsuitable for this purpose. These oil-cakes 
as well as damaged cakes are employed as fertilizeis. They have 
been applied considerably in top manuring and for general use on 
light soils when a slower-acting fertiliser is prepared. They usually 
contain 3 to well over 9% of nitrogen, 1.3% phosphoric acid, and 
1.2% potash. The principal oil cakes used are groundnut, sesamum 
neemymahua^ castor^ mustard, cottonseed, linseed an'd karanj. 
Neem cake is a valuable material to act ' as a nitrification retarder 
and slow release nitrogen fertilised for rice crop, to control root knol 
and also plant parasitic nematodes. 

(b) Farm weeds. Many weeds are highly selective in the absor- 
ption of certain ions and are richer in major and minor elements. 
These nutrient-rich plant materials can be composted before flower- 
ing and used as manure.^ 

(c) Water Hyacinth. This is said to be twice as rich as town 
compost and four times as rich as farm manure. It is suitable for 
jute and rice fields, vegetable gardening and fruit growing.® 

(d) Forest Litter. About 15 million tonnes of litter can be 
composted without in anyway adversely affecting the natural regene- 
ration of forests. 


1. G,C. Shttkla and O. P. Vimal in Indian Journal of Agricultural Science 
No. 39, 1967, p. 1967, 

2. E. F. Watson, in Indian Farming^ vol. 8. No. 1, 1947, p. 29. 
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(e) Fruits and Vegetable wastes, consisting of peels, stones, 
rags, crown, skin, pomace and shell can be used to produce thousand 
tonnes of bulky manures. 

(f) Others. Other waste materials like coal and basic slag 
can also be used as manure. Besides supplying nutrients which 
they themselves contain, they help to fix atmospheric nitrogen and 
also release locked up phosphates of the soil.^ 

4. Green Manuring. When farmyard manure is scarce, green 
manure is a suitable form in which to supply organic matter to the 
soil to keep up the supply of the humus. Green manuring can be 
practised under irrigation and assured rainfall condition where the 
moisture content in the soil is adequate and does not interfere with 
normal seasonal cropping. 

In agriculture of most ancient civilisations like the Greek, 
Egyptian, Roman, Chinese and Indian, legumes have always formed 
an important part in the cropping system practised. The value of 
leguminous plants lies in their ability to fix the free nitrogen in 
atmosphere and accumulate it in their root nodules in appreciable 
quantities with the help of some useful micro organisms who live in 
symbiosis with the plants. Various leguminous crops add nitrogen 
to the soil from 40 to 140 lbs. per acre, depending on the soil, clima- 
tic conditions and trends of crops, the average being 80 lbs. “Every 
crop or gram, peas, lytharus, sunnhemp, green gram, red gram, horse 
gram, pigeon pea and clovers, etc., leaves more than 20 lbs. of N 
(equivalent to two tons of farm yard manure or 100 lbs. of ammo- 
nium sulphate). About 40 to 50 lbs. of N may be fixed by bean and 
clover crops.”*® 

The efficiency of green manures compared to others will be 
apparent from the following figures worked out from the recorded 
field experiments in Tamil Nadu State.® 


Manure 


Efficiency compared to 
that of Green Manure 100 


No Manure 30.0 

Phosphate only 50.0 

Nitrogen only 70.0 

Nitrogen Phosphate 90.0 

Green Manure 100.0 

Green Manure Phosphate 120.0 

Green Manure Nitrogen 133.0 

Green Manure Nitrogen Phosphate 166.0 


1. N. R. Dhar “Nitrogen Fixation and Land Fertility Improvement. 
Indian Agriculturists, VoL I. No. 2. pp. 6-18. 

2. Proceeding of the English Meeting of Crops and Soils Wink, p. 230 
“The leguminous crop adds to the soil almost as much fertilizers per 

acre as 50 to 1100 mds. of cowdung manure”— Charan Smgh, Op, Cit., p* 
265 

3. S. Y. Krishnaswamy, Rural Problems of Madras, p. 116, 
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Taking of cereal and other non-leguminous crops continuously 
from the land exhausts the fertility of the soil, for such crops remove 
large quantities of nitrogen and other food elements without retur- 
ning any. Cereals have been rightly described by Shultz-Lupitz 
as “nitrogen consumer and leguminous crops as nitrogen accumula- 
tors.” Legumes thus are a very useful plant species which instead 
of depleting the soil help in increasing its nitrogen contents while 
deep-going and fine roots increase the organic matter content of the 
soil and thus improve its physical properties. 

“ The use of green manure increases the water-holding capacity 
of the sandy soil, improves the tilth of clayey soils by opening it, 
increases the accretion, facilitates drainage and requires less water 
for crops. It creates crumb structure in soil which is most import- 
ant from agricultural point of view. It increases the organic matter 
content of the available nitrogen in the soil. It reduces the loss of 
mineral nitrogen by leaching, decreases the alkalinity of the alkaline 
soil and it may concentrate nutrients likely to be deficient in the 
surface soil and leave them there in the readily available form.”^ “It 
also acts as catch crops, shade crops, cover crops and forage 
crops.”^ 

The crops used for green manuring should possess these charac- 
teristics : rapid growth, succulence, abundant foliage and ability to 
grow well on poor soils. 

The crops used for green manuring are of two types, viz, legu- 
minous crops and non-leguminous crops. The former supply both 
nitrogen and organic matter, while the latter only organic matter. 
The method of green manuring consists in growing such special crops 
which are more or less of a herbaceous character and rapid growth 
and capable of forming a good cover on the ground in a short space 
of time like senji^ sebannia^ beans^ lentils, groundnuts, berseem, 
pulses, sannhemp, guar, indigo, methra, soyabean, khesati, cow-pea 
or dhaincha either alone or intermixed with others for the purpose 
of digging or ploughing into the soil in a green slate when they have 
reached a suitable height or before flowering. This method of 
enriching the soil is considered to be one of the most economical as 
well as eflScacious, the fresh vegetable matter being returned to the 
soil with greater advantage than when it has been decomposed and 
much of its goodness has been lost in the process of rooting and 
fermentation. 

Of the shrubs (like fephrosia Candida) and tree whose leaves 
are used for green leaf manuring. Honge, Cassia, Siamia, glyricidia, 
karanji, and arak are the most popular. 


1. Pandey and Verma, Soil Fertility and Green Manuring in Rural India, 
Aug., 1955, p. 316 ; also see Arakeri, H, R. and Others, Op, Cit„ pp. 94—96. 

2. V. T, Subbaih yi\jei^\idX,Contmon Cultivated Crops of South India, 
pp. 516-518. 
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Although rich in nitrogen, green manures also supply sufficient 
quantities of phosphoric acid and potash. Green manures and 
green leaves that contain the most nitrogen are: dhainclia, 3.5 
wild indigo leaves, 3.2%; and ferns 3.1%. Ranking lowest in nitrogen 
are: prickly pear 0.3% and miscellaneous weeds — 0.8%. The 
containing the phosphate most is prickly pear with 1.2%. Those 
with the least phosphate : wild indigo plant, — 0.2%, miscellaneous 
weeds and sea-weeds, with 0.3% each. Ranking highest in j^tash 
are sea-weeds and ferns, each with 3.0%, and glyricidia, 9.8% Hants 
containing the least potash are miscellaneous weeds 0.2%, forest 
leaves, 0.4% and wild indigo plant, 0.6%.^ 


Data regarding green matter available from the various green 
manure plants are given below 


Materials 

N 

P 2 O" 

K 2 O 

Dhaincha 

3.5 

0.6 

1.2 

Sunnhemp 

2.3 

0.5 

1.8 

Wild Indigo plant 

1.8 

0.2 

0.6 

Wild Indigo leaves 

3.2 

0.3 

T3 

Indigo Refuge 

1.8 

0.4 

0.3 

Avari 

2.0 

0.7 

1.0 

Prickly pear 

0.3 

1.2 

1.1 

Forest leaves 

1.2 

0.6 

0.4 

Tea prunings 

2.4 

0.5 

1.3 

Green weeds 

0.8 

0.3 

0.2 

Sea weeds 

1.1 

0.3 

3.0 

Fern weeds 

3.1 

0.5 

3.0 

Redgram plant 

.2.8 

0.5 

20 


Experiments conducted with leguminous green manures in- 
dicate that 50 to 80% of the nitrogen is returned in the succeeding 
crop. Its residual effect lasts for 2 to 3 years but with decreasing 
efficiency. The nitrogen of a green manure is said to be much 
more readily available to the succeeding crop than that of stable 
manure. The rate of nitrification is greater in soils on which 
a leguminous crop has grown. Increase in availability of other 
elements, improvement in physical structure of the soil, suppression 
of weeds, change in soil reaction, conservation of soil, and its 
nutrients, preservation of losses through leaching, etc., are other 
benefits accruing from green manuring. 

It may be noted that areas receiving less than about 30” of 
average rainfall are not suited for green manure crops unless irriga- 
tion facilities are available. Secondly, the value of crops following 
the green manuring crop must pay for the cost of the green 
manuring. 


1. Arakeri and others. Op. Cit„ p. 99. 

2 . !b(d. 
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A rotation of rice-sannhemp or rice dhaincha is common 
throughout India. Other crop rotations that include a green manur- 
ing crop are as follows 

(1) Rice-sannhemp (most of India). 

Rice-berseem plover (N. India). 

Rice-dhaincha (most of India). 

Rice-Indigo (S. E. India). 

(2) Wheat-ground-nut-sugarcane-green manure (Maharashtra 
and U. P.), 

Wheat-green manure-sugarcaue-fallow (U. P. and Bihar) 

Whcat-cotton-green manure-sugarcane-green manure (Pun- 
jab and U. P.). 

(3) Maize-green manure (senji) cotton (Punjab). 

(4) Sugarcane-green manure-wheat-cotton (U. P.) 

(5) Cotto-sannhemp (Tamilnadu). 

(6) Potato-lupins .(mountains of Tamilnadu State). 

However, green manuring suffers from certain defects, e.g., (i) 
It cannot be used on the dry lands. A minimum of 75 cm. of 
rainfall or equivalent irrigation is basically needed.^ (ii) In some 
cases green manuring has been found to be uneconomical. In fact, 
it has done in the heavy deltaic paddy fields. In many cases, 
growing of green manure crops has restricted the growth of sub- 
sequent crops, and generally 2 to 3 years were needed for the land to 
be recovered.® 

(iii) In areas, where rainfall is high, i.e., from 200 cms to 255 
cms, the growing of' green manure crops has rather been found 
difficult.* 

Additional possibilities exist for green manuring crops in the 
rotation but most farmers cannot sacrifice for this purpose land and 
water needed for food crops. The promotion of green manure plants 
that do not compete with crop plants for space and water deserves 
great entphasis in the immediate future. 

In order to increase coverage under green manunng, it is nece- 
ssary that a large number of demonstrations in the farmer’s field 
should be undertaken. Preparation of detailed plans for the produc- 
tion of required seed, devising methods such as peripheral planting, 
inter-cropping with green manures, protecting green manure crops 
against damage by cattle are other measures that may be taken up 
with profit. 


1. Arakeri and others. Op, Cit p. 99, 

2. M.S, Shivaraman, Potentia Hites of Green Manuring^ p* 7. 

3. Proceeding of the second meeting of the Crops and Soils wing of the 
Board of Agriculture and Animal Hmbandryu 1937, p, 13. 

4. Ibid. D. 35. 
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The area under green manuring has increased from 8.4.m hec- 
tares in 1968-69, to 8.5 m. hectares in 1969-70, to 10. m. hectares in 
1970-71 ; 11.5 m. hectares in 1973-74. In 1977-78 it covered only 
6 m. hectares. 


5. Rotation of Crops. This device is generally defined as “a 
more or less regularly recurrent succession of different crops on the 
same piece of land.”^ Soil fertility can also be regained by practising 
the rotation of crops. According to Leighty, "Crop rotation or the 
growing of different crops in recurring succession on the same land 
was recognised as advantageous by early agricultural scientists and 
was made the foundation of the improvement in agriculture which 
took place in England, in large parts of continental Europe, and in 
U. S. A. during the last part of the eighteenth and specially during 
■■''thef'i'9th century.”® The benefits to be derived from the growing of 
leguminous crops in alternation with cereals were distinctly recogni- 
sed by the ancient Romans and Greeks as well as by early Indians ; 
and the benefits of growing inter-titled turnips or root crops in rota- 
tion with barley, clover and wheat were discovered about 1730 in 
England. The farmers of ancient Rome understood that crops follo- 
wing beans, peas and vetches were usually better than those follow- 
ing wheat or barely, but it was not until the last quarter of the 19th 
century that people learned that the legumes with the aid of asso- 
ciated bacteria have the power of feeding on the free nitrogen of the 
air while the non leguminous plants can draw only on the nitrogen 
supply stored in the soil. Experiments conducted at the Indian Agri- 
cultural Research Institute have shown that growing oif a legume like 
hewf-w develops a stable type and high degree of soil fertility for 
the succeeding cereal crops and that higher yields of wheat could 
be obtained for 3 or 4 years than when wheat is grown continuously. 

The effects of crop rotation on yields are manifold: (?) Rota- 
tion aids in controlling weeds and certain crop pests and diseases.* 
(if) It may render manure and chemical fertilisers more effective by 
increasing the soil supply of organic matter and different crops in 
themselves may exert beneficial effects on those which follow. («/) 
It reduces soil erosion and increases fertility by different crops grow- 

of so as to enable intake of plant food 
from different layers of soil. 


V of ffie long continued soil fertility experiments made 

o n in England and America has disclosed the following facts about 
crop rotation in its relation to soil productivity. 

9 S 0 / i” general, crop rotation has been found to be practically 
80 /o as effective as farmyard manure and compelete commercial 


1. M. S. V. Rama Rao, Soil Conservation in India, 1962, p. 106. 
p S.. Department of Agriculture, Year Book of Aiiriculture, 1938, 

»nfi V- ^ ’’S''® root-rot .diseases of maize 

ana wheat are less when they were in rotation with oats, linreed or soyabean. 
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fertilisers in maintaining the yields of whpat, corn and oats and about 
90% as effective as these fertilisers in increasing the yields of these 
major crops. 

(2) The favourable effects of crop rotation do not impair the 
benefits derived from the use of fertilisers, so that when these two 
farm practices are combined the one practice adds to the benefits of 
the other. 

(3) In comparison with the effectiveness of manures and com- 
mercial fertilisers, the relative value of crop rotation is practically 
20% higher on soils sufficiently applied with lime as compared with 
soils that are acid. 

In view of these advantages offered by crop rotation, we must 
emphasise more on the system of practising crop rotation in India 
where farmyard manure is not available in full quantity as it is limi- 
ted by the number of farm animals. 

The following table shows the rotation of crops followed in 
India ^ 

Important Crop Rotations 


1 Two-year rotation 2 Three-year rotation 


1. Wheat/ Maize/Sugarcane. 

2. Sugarcane/Wheat/Cotton. 

3. Wheat,/Wheat/Toria. 

4. Rice/Sugarcane (plant,) 
Sugarcane (Ratoon). 

5. Wheat/Maize, Sugarcane. 

6. Mixed Cropping. Another way of regaining the lost ferti- 
lity of the soil lies in the secret of mixed farming. Mixed cropping 
is the practice of sowing one main crop and one or two subsidiary 
crops together on the same land. The production of different crops 
in mixture depends upon the local soil and climate conditions. The 
system of mixed farming is practised widely in India and has been an 
important feature of all old agricultural civilisations. The reason 
why Indian soils have not lost their fertility completely may in part 
be due to tliis system of mixed cropping leguminous component help- 
ing to maintain soil fertility. Crop mixtures such as wheat, gram, 
barley, peas, jowar, cotton, etc., are prevalent cropping systems in 
India. Such mixed crops, in • addition to maintaining soil fertility 
are a guard against total failure of harvest due to unfavourable sea- 
sons, particularly some produce is obtained from the small holdings 
obtaining in India. In mixed crops with different root habits the | 
plant fo^ is utilised to the best advantage and there is no competi- , 
tion. Mixtures also furnish projection to other crops, e.g., jowar, 

protects cotton from hot winds in the Punjab. Besides maintaining, 

- ■ . - ^ 


1 . Rice Pulses. 

2. Jowar or Maize, Wheat 
or Gram. 

3. Cotton or Jowar/Groundnut 
or Jowar. 


1. Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1976. p. 66, 
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the soil fertility, mixed cropping also enables the farmer to get not 
only an adequate supply of cattle-dung and urine but to grow food 
crops in proper combination with other products which enrich the 
soil. The I. C. A. R, made successfhl experiments in U. P. and 
M. P. They showed that the yield was greater, money ■ income 
increased substantially, and the cultivator a better diet. Mixed 
cropping is specially suited for the dry farming" areas where the main 
problem is to collect, preserve and use all the moisture available. 

Sowing of a mixed crop is done by special seed drills. The 
mixed crop may be grown with three lines of the main crop and one 
line of the alternate crop or five lines by one line. 

The following table shows important crop mixtures followed in 
India : 

Important Crop Mixtures 

State Crop Mixture 

Maharashtra/ Rice and Jowar Rice and Cotton 

Gujarat Cotton and Jowar Jowar and Tur 

Wheat and Linseed Cotton and Tur 
Bajra and Tur Groundnut and Cotton 

Madhya Pradesh Wheat and Gram Wheat and Linseed 

Punjab/Haryana Linseed and Gram Tur and Cotton 

Wheat and Gram Barley and Gram 

Wheat and Barley Jowar and Guar 
Chari and Moth Maize and Senji 

Sarson and Wheat Toria and Gram 
Til and Cotton Moth and Cotton 

Melons and Cotton Senji and Cotton 

LIttar Pradesh Wheat and Barley Wheat and Gram 

Barley and Gram Wheat and Mustard 
Jowar and Arhar Maize and Urad 

Cotton and Arhar Bajra and Arhar 
Bajra and Peas 

West Bengal Wheat and Gram Wheat and Linseed 

(Wheat growing 

tracts, 

Andhra Pradesh Jowar and Moong Jowar and Urad 

Jowar and Moth Tur and Cotton 

Wheat and Mustard Wheat and Mustard 

. Gram and Mustard Wheat and Barley 

Rajasthan Wheat and Gram Wheat and Mustard 

Gram and Mustard Wheat and Barley 

Thus, it will be gathered that the important crop mixtures 
adopted in different parts of India are : — 

(a) Rice + cotton -f red grams. 

(b) Jowar -fblaclv gram+green gram+horse gram with ground- 

F, 17 
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nut or fibres like Hibiscus Cannabinus. 

(c) Bajra-fmesta +sannhemp + groundnutH- pulses. 

(d) Ragi+niger-f-red gram + cow pea+jowar. 

(e) Wheat+gram+safflower+niustard. 

(f) Cotton +groundnut 4- pulses. 

CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 

An important factor that has contributed to the increase in 
agricultural production in the U.S.A, and the continent of Europe 
is the introduction of synthetic fertilisers. The fixation of atmosphe- 
ric nitrogen as a result of scientific and engineering advances has 
brought about a tremendous change in the last 30 to 40 years in the 
relative importance of nitrogen sources dependent upon chemical 
production. But recently criticism has been levelled against its effect. 
Their continuous and sole application has deleterious effects on the 
soil due to various causes. The classical researches of Colonel Mc- 
Carrison and B. V. Nath in India and those of Mackeridge and 
Bottomley in Europe and Clarke and Roller in America, have con- 
clusively proved that crops raised with the organic manure, are pre- 
eminently superior in their nutritive value to those raised with artifi- 
cial fertilizers, and seeds produced from the field, treated with orga- 
nic manure possess greater germination power than those obtained 
from lands manured with artificial fertilisers. Improving the texture 
and water-holding capacity of the soil and providing food for the 
innumerable and invisible organisms inhabiting the soil are the 
benefits which organic manure confers on plant growth. In addition 
to these indirect advanta^s, organic manures appear to give plants 
a better balanced nutrition and provide certain nutritive factors, 
which chemical fertilizers either do not supply or supply only imper- 
fectly. The application of chemical fertilisers, should, therefore, be 
supplemental to bulky organic manures like green manure or cattle 
manure. 

Types of Fertilizers 

Chemical fertilizers are usually of three types, viz., nitrogenous 
fertilizers, the phosphatic fertilizers and the potassic fertilizers. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers, comprise saltpetre, nitre, ammonium 
sulphate, sodium, nitrate, and urea etc. Nitrogen influences crop 
^owth in many ways e.g., it encourages the development of foliage; 
imparts a greeif colour to leaves^ in case of cereals, it tends to pro- 
duce lumpness in seeds and it tends to produce succulence or tender- 
ness in the plant But if used in large quantities, nitrogen may 
prove harmful to the crop for it may lower its quality : it may delay 
maturity; it may decrease resistance to disease, and it may weaken 
the stems and cause lodging in cereals.^ 

1. C. T». Dutt and B. M Pugh. Crop Production In India, p. 123. 
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Phosphatic fertilizers are given to soil in the shape of phospho- 
rus which is derived from various sources like bones and rock phos- 
phates. When pdwdered rock phosphate is applied to the soil, 
phosphoric acid becomes readily available. Phosphorus helps the 
growth of plant in many ways e.g., it hastens maturity of crop;, it 
encourages root development; decreases the ratio of straw to grain 
in cereals it strengthens stems, and reduces the tendency to lodge in 
cereals; it increases resistance to disease and it improves the quality 
of crops. Phosphorus balances or off-sets the harmful effects of 
excessive nitrogen and even if it is applied in excessive quantities it 
produces no bad effect on the crop.^ 

Potassic fertilizers are given to the soil in the form of potas- 
sium chloride and fpotassium sulphate. These fertilizers help the 
transference of food materials from one part of the plant to another; 
they provide the needed green colour to the leaves; they tend to 
increase plumpness in grains and they tend to have a balancing 
effect between the first two types of fertilizers. Its presence in large 
quantities in the soil produces no detrimental effect on the crop.® 


.<<1 Comparative Performance of Artificial and Organic Manures.* 


Crops 

Artificial 
N P^O, 

NP 

Organic 

Cakes “ F.Y.M. 

Organic & Mixed 
Green Mixed 
manuring 

Paddy 

(1) Average response for lb. 
15.4 1?.0 32.0 14.4 

of plant nutrient 

13.2 15.9 

21.8 

Wheat 

7.3 

5.1 

14.2 

7.2 

6.9 

15.9 

8.0 

Sugar- 

cane 

102.4 

.56.0 

107.5 

172.0 

67.6 

15.9 

276.8 

Cotton 

6.8 

0.9 

10.8 

4.2 

6.6 

. 15.9 

6.8 

Pulses Negative 

7.7 

12.8 

6.4 

8.6 

15.9 

- 

Oilseeds 

6.9 

8.8 

13.3 

9.5 

3.0 

15.9 

— 

Paddy 

(2) Percentage increase over 

23.2 20.4 30.0 4’.3 

no manure yields 

39.9 31.5 

10.3 

Wheat 

27.8 

23.6 

69.4 

43.7 

58.8 

29.1 

28.9 

Sugar- 

cane 

47.8 

30.3 

43.6 

62.7 

22.3 

18.0 

144.0 

Cotton 

27.2 

19.2 

54.4 

39.6 

41.5 

15.5 

98.5 

Pulses Negative 

99.8 

128.0 

57.7 

120.5 

15.2 

179.0 

Oilseeds 

49.4 

19.0 

44.0 

47.9 

39.9 

— 

48.1 


1. CP. Dutt and B. M..Pugh, Ibid., p. 126. 

2. Ibid, p. in. 

3. Report of the Expert Committee on Manures and Fertilizers. 
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Time of Apjriication 

sS 

'.s “g^nsrr,d“«i4V s 

crops at or before sowing time. Fertilizers need nof be annli^^/* 
annual crops in the latter stages of their growth A lat e an^iratil*^ 
ofmtrogeitoacrop.tacreasi the nteo?r eontot srS»l S 
^owng period and deUys maturity. But 
ike sugarc^e, require the application twice or thrice at suitahl#^ 
interv^s. The phosphatic fertilizers should be applied a little 

ol V^sT ? 0 *h ts" ^i^T’ ^ i-o? Sedts 

ox tne soil. Potash is applied at the time of plantine and tn a 

limited extent as a top-dressing a later stage of cro? growh ^ 
Response to Fertilizers 

The response to fertilizers varies with the nature of the soil 
the crop grown, and whether it is rain-fed or irrigated. Resufts if 

rwTa;"Sl '"“"Sho-U luHia in lultiVitor? mSs 

snow that the best response with nitrogen fertilizer on rice 

nwr™t? fJuvial soils, with an increase of 859 lbs. of paddy 

nthir^c 1 ^” decreasing order the responses on the 

other soils were . black soil, red soil, red gravelly soil and 
on a mixture of red and black soil. The le^st mspoSs S 
fertilizer on paddy was obtained on coastal alluvium, deltaic 
and saline soils, new almvmm and laterite. The increase in paddy 
sulhfr/ plotasaresultofappIingSO lbs. of N was 

,;«! IK ® k' of bajra was 155 lbs., 

ragi 412 lbs., wheat 289 lbs., per acre over the control plot.i 


Methods Used 

The methods generally used applying fertilizers are : 

Ci) Broadcasting during ' the preparation of the soil before 
planting. 

(ii) Placing in rows either before or at the time of planting. 

(iii) Side-dressing or top-dressing the crop during the growing 

season. 

(iv) Applying liquid fertilizers. 

Considerations Governing use of Fertilizers 

f ^ stressed that in order to secure maximum response 

to fertilizers the crop should be irrigated immediately following their 
application and at suitable intervals thereafter, because the response 


l. Ibid., pp. 186-187. 
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of the crop under unirrigated conditions is usually uncertain and 
relatively small. 

Secondly^ the maximum profit from the use of fertilizers 
depends on such factors as nature of the soil, kinds of crop grown, 
climate, price of fertilizers, the market price of the produce; etc. All 
economic results. 

Thirdly, the use of fertilizers is also subject to the Law of 
Diminishing Returns. This means that the rate of increase in crop 
yield decreases after a certain point is reached regarding the quantity 
of fertilizers used, and consequently the value of the additional yield 
annually becomes less than the cost of the fertilizers. Usually, the 
smaller applications of fertilizers produce greater percentage in- 
creases of yield than larger application. 

Fourthly, it should also be noted that the adequate supply of 
nutrients is only one of the factors that determine crop yields and 
that the application of fertilizers is not the sole means of making 
good nutrient deficiencies in soils and plants. Equal attention must 
be paid to the other soil and crop management practices such as 
good tilth, proper drainage, required soil reaction, soil conservation, 
good land use, suitable crop rotation, adequate bulky organic 
manure in the soil and satisfactory soil micro-organism activity. 
Each one of these plays a vital role in determining eventual pro- 
duction. Neglect of one of these factors leads to reduction in yield 
and creates the need for still heavier manuring. 

Finally, manuring should not only be balanced in itself, but 
should also be designed to supplement the good effects of proper 
land use and beneficial soil management. 

The demand, for fertilizers has been rapidly increasing in recent 
years but it has not been possible to meet it in full due to lack of 
internal production capacity and shortage of foreign exchange 
needed for imports. Therefore, the Fertilizer Distribution Com- 
mittee has emphasised on the use of fertilizers in the form- of mixture 
with a view to promoting balanced fertilization and making the best 
u« of supplies of nitrogen fertilizers, improved arrangements for 
mst^bution and attention to quality, and reduction in costs of 
distribution. 

As a result of extenaon efforts, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the use of chemical fertilizers. The total consumption of 
all types of fertilizers was 17.58 lakh tonnes in 1968-69. It in- 
cr^sed from 19.83 lakh tonnes in 1969-70, to 22.56 lakh tonnes in 
1970-71; and 28.40 lakh tonnes in 1973-74. It was 28.94 lakh 
tonnes in 1975-76 ; 34.11 lakh tonnes in 1976-77 and 40.84 lakh 
tonnes in 1977-78. 
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The consumption of different types of fertilizers has been like 

this.^ 


Year 

Nitrogenous 

Phosphatic 

Potassic Total 
(In lakh tonnes) 

1960-61 

2.30 

0.70 

—— 

3.00 

1965-66 

6.00 

1.32 

0.90 

8.28 

1968-69 

12.08 

3.80 

1.70 

17.58 

1969-70 

13.56 

4.18 

2.09 

18.83 

1970-71 

14.79 

5.41 

2.36 

22.56 

1971-72 

17.98 

5.58 

3.00 

26.56 

1972-73 

18.40 

5.81 

3.48 

27.'69 

1973-74 

18.29 

6.50 

3.60 

28.39 

1974-75 

18.02 

4.73 

3.36 

26.11 

1975-76 

21.49 

4.67 

2.78 

28.94 

1976-77 

24.57 

6.35 

3.19 

34.11 

1977-78 

(F.stiraated) 

28.88 

8.27 

4.69 

41.84 


It has been observed that the consumption of fertilizers was 
significantly low below what the Fourth Plan targetted. “This has 
been due to various factors, such as inadequacy of supplies resulting 
mainly from shortfall in indigenous fertilizer production and non- 
availability in international market : inadequate fertilizer promotion 
measures, lack of adequate credit facilities in several areas and 
insuflBciency of retail points at convenient distance from the various 
rural areas.”® During the Fifth Plan demonstrations and the other 
programmes were undertaken to increase the use of fertilizers. 
Substantial expansion of facilities of soil testing laboratories were 
set up. Distribution arrangements were also to be strengthened. 

In order to stimulate the consumption of fertilizers, a ten-point 
programme has been circulated by the Ministry of Agriculture to 
the states. It comprises : 

(1) Massive demonstrations (200 in each district) on a package 
of approach for specific commodities like cotton, 
oilseeds, jute, cereals, sugarcane, fruits, vegetables and 
plantation crops. 

(2) Training of village workers, salesmen and farmers ; 

(3) Organisation of fertilizer festivals ; 

(4) Strengtheniag of the existing soil testing laboratories ; 

(5) Provision of increased credit facilities ; 

(6) Provision of credit in kind as fertilizers ; ' 

(7) Opening of more retail selling points in each block ; 

(8) Linking of commercial bank credit programme with ferti- 
lizers on an area basis. 

1. Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, PtII, 1974, pp. 4 and 12; Indian Agriculture in 
Brief, 1916, p. 214, Report of the Ministry of Agriculture, 1977-78, p. 57. 

2. Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, 1974-79, Pt. 11, p. 12. 
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(9) Provision of proper transporting and distribudon of 
domestic and imported fertilizers. 

(10) Installation of mechanised and semi-mechanised equipment 

for handling of bulk fertilizers. 

During the Draft Five Year Plan (1978-83) the fertilizer promo- 
tion policy will emphasise optimisation rather than 
thedSsagI to enable extensive use at a lower f^^e to cover 
farming areas and farming population. An important object 
this Dolicv will be to lessen spatial concentration and promote ler 
tilizer consumption in areas of low growth \ 

number of irrigated districts and in areas where the distribution 
network is weak and communication in adequate. Special attention 
will be paid to making fertilizers available at reasonable prices and 
at proper time.’'^ 

Conclusions 

The secret of good farming is how to manure in order to raise 
the best crop at the lowest level of manuring. Most of the Indian 
soils suffer from deficiencies of nitrogen. Red, black and alluvial 
soils are deficient in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and humus, while 
laierite soils have sufficient humus and nitrogen. The defi.ciency or 
laterite soils is in potash, phosphoric acid and lime. Other three* 
soils have sufficient potash and lime. These deficiencies can be 
made up by applying organic materials as well as the inorganic 
fertilizers. 


Land is actually like a living being. It gives nourishment to 
crop and in return calls for nourishment. These inputs are water^ 
manure^ seed and human or cattle labour. Neither the soil conserva-- 
tion programmes alone, fertilizer alone, improved tillage alone can 
each give a small uneconomic increases on good soil but the combina- 
tion commonly gives a three to six fold increase in harvest. 


APPENDIX 1 


Fertilizer Consumption During 1976-77 (000 tonnes)^ 


State 

Nitrogen 

(N) 

Phosphate 

(P) 

Potash 

(K) 

N+P-fK 

Andhra Pradesh 

297.4 

82.6 

21.5 

401.5 

Assam 

2.7 

0.4 

0.7 

3.8 

Bihar 

128.3 

18.1 

9.5 

156:9 

Gujarat 

135.2 

53.9 

13.3 


Haryana 

115.6 

15.7 

6.0 

137.3 

Karnataka 

130.4 

43.1 

32.7 


Kerala 

33.5 

15.7 

20.1 

69.3 

M. P. 

90.6 

38.7 

7.3 

136.6 


1. Draft Five Year Plan^ 1978, p. 142. 

2r Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1977, p. 220. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Maharashtra 

192.8 

59.0 

38.2 

290.0 

Orissa 

43.9 

11.0 

7.1 

62.0 

Punjab 

256.7 

93.6 

20.7 

371.0 

Rajasthan 

79.1 

15.9 

3.7 

98.7 

Tamil Nadu 

184.1 

42.1 

51.4 

277.6 

U. P. 

572.2 

101.5 

55.7 

729.4 

West Bengal 

101.6 

27.0 

23.1 

151.7 

Total India 

2457.1 

635.3 

318.6 

3,411.0 


APPENDIX 2 


Consumption of Fertilizer Per Unit of Cropped Area 
1976-77 kgjhectare 


State 

Nitrogen 

Phosphate 

Potash 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 

22.5 

- 6.2 

1.6 

30.3 

Assam 

0.9 

0.1 

0.3 

1.3 

Bihar 

11.9 

1.7 

0.9 

14.5 

Gujarat 

13.4 

5.3 

1.3 

20.0 

Haryana 

22.4 

3.0 

1.2 

26.6 

ELarnataka 

12.0 

4.0 

3.0 

19.0 

Kerala 

11.2 

5.2 

6.7 

23.1 

M. P. 

4.3 

1.8 

0.3 

6.4 

Maharashtra 

9.9 

3.0 

2.0 

14.9 

Orissa 

6.0 

1.5 

1.0 

8.0 

Punjab 

42.7 

15.5 

3.4 

61.6 

Rajasthan 

4.4 

0.9 

0.2 

5.5 

Tamil Nadu 

24.1 

5.5 

6.7 

36.3 

U. P. 

24.9 

4.4 

2.4 

31.7 

W. Bengal 

13.6 

3.6 

3.2 

20.4 

Total India 

14.5 

3.7 

1.9 

20.1 


1. In£m Agriculturfi in Brief, 1977, p. 221. 
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Improved Seeds 

Of all the methods of improving agricultural technique none 
has brought about such progress as the improvement of plants 
through selection and cross-breeding. These methods of improve- 
ment entail considerable expense and constant care, whereas the use 
of improved varieties of seeds only involves the agriculturist in the 
slight extra expense represented by the surcharge of a few rupees 
per capita of seeds. The introduction of a better variety in an 
agricultural area means an immediate profit for the agriculturist. 
It improves the crop either in quantity or in quality while scarcely 
increasing the cost of cultivation. The creation of variety with an 
improved yield and quality is, therefore, one of the simplest and 
most effective means of raising the general level of the country’s 
economy. ^ 

The methods of producing better varieties include the intro ^ 
duction of new forms, selection from variations occurring in nature 
and from those artificially induced by hybridisation of plants and 
indeed all those means by which conscious improvements of "plants 
may be accomplished. It has been estimated that an increase in 
the production of 10 to 15 per cent can be obtained from improved 
varieties. 

Plant genetics Is advanced enough to develop seeds strains al- 
most 10 order. Nature’s slow process of mutation has been speeded 
up by irradiation of seeds with radio isotopes and selecting strains 
with the desired qualities. Indian scientists have produced strains 
which are not only prolific yielders but also flood-resistant, draught- 
resistant and disease-resistant and which mature early. These are 
meeting the conditions of water logged areas, semi-arid tracts and the 
requirements of the multiple cropping. 

Importance of Improved Seeds 

Demonstrations have revealed that the natural average yield, of 
rice was 1.15 tonnes per hectare in 1971-72, 85 per cent of the 
national demonstration plots with HYV seeds gave a yield exceeding 
4,5 tonnes. The figures of^wheat were i.31 tonnes per hectare on 
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81 per cent of the plots in 1971-72. The analysis of ‘the yield 
data reported from various states indicated that as compared to 
traditional varieties, the yield of these varieties was significantly 
higher. The higher yield of paddy touched the level of 13,000 kgs. 
per hectare (1 R 8 in Karnataka) and the average yield in different 
states ranged between 2,100 Kgs. and 5,500 Kgs. per hectare. In 
the case of hybrids, yields as high as 7,835 Kgs., 7,500 Kgs. and 
6.527 Kgs. per hectare were obtained for maize, jowar and bajra res- 
pectively. The per hectare yields of maize ranged between 1 ,404 Kgs 
and 3,500 Kgs. in different states and those of hybrid bajra ranged 
between 1,300 Kgs. and 3,875 Kgs., and of jowar between 1,275 Kgs. 
and 3,767 Kgs. 

However, several administrative, organisational and institutional 
problems faced in the implementation of the programme of high 
yielding varieties were identified during the Evaluation Studies con- 
ducted by the Planning Commission and Agro-Economic Research 
Centres. The problems included provision of additional facilities 
in certain research laboratories, strengthening of soil testing facilities 
fuller utilization of available soil testing facilities, greater emphasis 
on demonstration and improvements in training programmes, 
belter publicity, popularisation and use of treated seeds, quality 
control of fertilizers and pesticides and increased supply of institu- 
tional credit. 

Inspite of these problems, the coverage under high yielding 
varieties increased from 19 million hectares in 1966-67 to 14.0 
million hectares in 1970-71, to 25 million hectares in 1973-74, 27 
million hectares in 1974-75 : 32 m. hectares in 1975-76 and 33 m. 
hectares in 1976-77.* 

Some Improved Varieties 

Quite a large number of improved varieties of foodgrains have 
been evolved, which have helped in boosting up the production of 
foodgrains. The AIl-Tndia Co-ordinated Project on Improvement 
of Wheat has evolved new varieties which have a high degree of 
resistance to all types of rust and which mature earlier than, the 
older varieties. Research work is being carried on at 20 centres. 
The varieties evolved are suitable for rainfed conditions, particularly 
in Central and western Regions of the country, comprising Punjab, 
Haryana^ Rajasthan, M.P., U.P., North Bihar, Gujarat and Mahara- 
shtra. Most of the varieties ripen within 120 to 140 days and their 
yield potential varies from 20-25 quintals to as much as 70-80 quintals 
per hectare. 

Based on field trials the following varieties of wheat have been 
considered suitable for rain fed as well as high fertility conditions. 
Larma Rajo, Sonara— 64, Sharbati Sonara, Kalyan Sona, Sonalika, 
S— 311 (Chotti Lerma), Safed Lerma, Hira (H.D-1941), Narmada-4c. 


1. R. B. I., Report on Currency and Finance, 1976-77, p. 22. 
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Meghdoot (H I— 7483). H. S. 1097— 11, Mod, Pusa Lerma, U. P. 
215, U. P. 310. H D— 1925, H D— 1982, H D— 1999. H D 4502 and 
W. G.- 377. Some of these are of short duration, while others are 
late sowing varieties and are grown where irrigation is available 
even up to the middle of January after the harvest of sugar-cane, 
potato, toria, radish, carrots or turnips. 

Even more heartening are some of the exotic varieties of paddy 
which can stand high doses of fertilizers and give yields ranging 
from 3500 Kgs to 7500 Kgs per hectare. So far more than 400 
superior varieties have been evolved, which give 10 to 20 percent 
more yield. The All — India Co-ordinated Rice Improvement Pro- 
ject is involved in bringing out new varieties of dwarf and high 
yielding ability. Many of these varieties are of better grain quality, 
early maturing and drought resistant ; while others are susceptible to 
severe diseases (bacterial leaf blight) pests, (stem borers and leaf 
and plant hoppers) unsuitable under water-logged conditions,, 
coarse glutinous grain and poor consumer acceptance. There- 
fore, now such varieties are being raised which are devoid of these 
problems. 

The main varieties suitable for general cultivation are I R-— 8, 
Jaya, and Vijaya. Those suitable for specific regions are • Bala, 
Cauvery, Kandi, Krishna, Padma, Pankaj, and Jagganath. The 
varieties for special situation are Sabarmati, Jamuna, Ratna, dnd 
I R-20. Other six dwarf varieties for specific regions are : Hamsa, 
Annapurna, Karuna, Sarju— 49 and Suma and Kusuma. 

The All-India Co-ordinated Project on Pulse Crops was under- 
taken in 1967 with a view to evolve quick yielding varieties which 
can Ire fitted into suitable multiple cropping and relay-cropping patt- 
erns in areas with assured irrigation and also high yielding strains 
which are resistant to pests and diseases, The I A R I scientists have 
developed a new short duration (75 days) variety of green gram (viz, 
Pusa Baisabhi) for growing between rabi and kharif crops yielding 
over a tonne of grain per hectare. 

About 7,000 varieties of chana (Bengal Gram) have been under 
Inal at lARI. Besides, thousands of varieties of Arhar, moong and 
^her pulses have been screened in the regional centres at Hyderabad, 
Coimbatore, Jabalpur, Ludhiana, Varanasi, ete. 

Great possibilities are now open for increasing the yield of 
pulse crops, particularly during the Kharif season, through control of 
pests ; as will be clear from the following table 


1. M. S, Swaminathan,“New Farm Technology to Get Maximum Bene- 
fit” in Economic Times. 
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Crop 

Yield Kg/ha 

Without Pest 

Control 

With Pest 
Control 

Mung (kharif) 

560 

1,160 

Mung (Summer) 

27 

87 

Pea (Rabi) 

1,179 

1,757 

Gram (Rabi) 

1,225 

17,160 


Under coarse grains, new varieties of maize, bajra, jowar and 
sorghum have been evolved under the programmes of the All-India 
Co-ordinated Millets Improvement Project. Six hybrids H B—1 to 
H B— 4 of bajra and two others have been released which take 
about 75 days to mature and give yields of about 4000 Kgs. per 
hectare. Biit these strains are subject to pests and diseases and 
hence have not been very popular. However, efforts are on way to 
overcome these problems. Two hybrids— CSH I and CSH II — of 
Jowar have been evolved. These take about 3 to 4 months to mature 
and yield about 4000 to 6000 Kgs. per hectare. But these have not 
found much favour with the cultivators, because when they are about 
to mature rains deteriorate the quality of the grain ; and some of 
these hybrids are not suitable for high rainfall areas ; and they also 
do not meet the consumer demands. 

Yields of Hybrid Sorghum are given below : 

Yield of Hybrid Sorghum (Early and Medium duration Area) 

Grain yield in kg. per Fodder yield in kg. per 

hectare hectare 

Local Local 

CSH I CSH II Improved CSH I CSH II Improved 

strain strain 


Mean 


Performance in 


13 Trials 

2562 

1985 

1567 

4766 

9262 

8367 

%over Local 

164 

127 

100 

57 

III 

100 

Yield of Hybrid Sorghum 

(Mid-iate Areas) 



Mean 

Performance in 
13 Trials 

3002 

2465 

1700 

9741 

6748 

9938 

%over Local 

111 

145 

100 

98 

68 

100 


A number of high yielding hybrids and composite varieties of 
maize has been evolved under the All-India Co-ordinated Maize 
Breeding Project, such as the Ganga 101, Ganga — 3, Ganga-Safed 2, 
Ranjit, Deccan . Himalayan-123 and Hi.Starch. These mature be- 
tween 85 to 120 days and give about 45 to 75 quintals per hectare. 
They have been adopted in some areas like the northern plains. 
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southern Rajasthan, Gujarat and Maharashtra, and in some parts 
of Deccan, but in others there has been considerable resistance from 
the farmers because the available varieties do not fit in well with the 
existing pattern of rabi crops and, moreover, they are nonresistan t 
to pests and diseases. 

So far as oilseeds are concerned, high yielding and early matu- 
ring varieties have been for castor (Aruna CSH — 2, Suphala), groun- 
dnut (M — 13) C — 148 and KG — 61 — 120); rust-resistant varieties of 
linseed ; and high yielding tall and dwarf hybrids of coconut. To 
meet the increasing requirements of edible oils in the country, large 
sc ale cultivation of soyabean is undertaken in Maharashtra, Gujarat 
U. P. and M. P. Sunflower is also being grown over large areas in 
the country particularly of the Russian variety, in Tamil Nadu, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and some parts 
of North India. Demonstration schemes for castor summer-irrigated 
groundnut and impleraentatioa of aerial ground spraying of other 
oil seeds is also under way. 

Superior strains of sugarcane' have been evolved at Coimbatore, 
which are more vigorous aad good yielders. Co 312, Co 313, Co 419, 
Co 421, Co 427, Co 527, Co 453, Co 8 and Bo 11 are important 
varieties. But because of low rate of multiplication of seed and 
tardiness in the adoption has been the main problem in their 
popularity. 

A large number of improved types of arboreum herbaceim and 
American varieties have been evolved under the Central Cotton 
Committee such as the Kalyan, Vijaya Laxmi, Pratap. 'Virnar, 
Jarila Jayther, Garoni Uganda, K-2 K-5, N-14, C-1, C-12, F-216, 
F-231, R 420, Malwa 9, and Indore 1. But many new varieties have 
now been developed by lARI MCU— 5 (Siijata and Suvin), Gujarat 
Hybrid 4 ; Varalakshmi, PR 9. PS 10 and SS 67 are not only short 
of duration, but also long-staple, superior cotton with high ginning 
capacity. These are being raised in the command areas of Rajasthan 
Canal, Tungbhadra and Nagarjunsagar. 

Under fodder crops Pusa Giant Napir grass gives 2500 to 3000 
quintals of green matter per hectare per year. It contains 25 per cent 
more protein and 12% more sugar than the Napier grass, ?usa Giant 
Berscem gives an additional 900 to 1000 quintals of green fodder 
per hectare per year, and is frost-resistant. 

In the field of horticulture and vegetables, improved varieties 
giving good performances as regards yields and freedom from diseases 
have been evolved. Important among the vegetables are tomato, 
brinjal, bottle gourd, sweet potato, garden peas, field peas, cabbage, 
cauliflower, turnip, carrot, khol-khol, lady’s finger and many 
others. 

Among the fruits, the development of crops like nuts (almond 
and walnut) has been promoted in the Himalayan region. Grape 
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cultivation has been given a fillip in the Deecan and Peninsular India 
with a new promising variety Anab-e-Shahi, Another variety Pusa 
Seedless is now being cultivated in Delhi region. 

Besides, many foreign vegetable crop varieties and fruit trees 
have been released for commercial cultivation. Important among 
these ate high-yielding tomato and garden varieties from the U.SA., 
Cowpea variety from the Philippines, pea varieties of water melons 
from the U. S. A. and Japan, and a pea variety from Australia. 

Sugarbeat is also being cultivated efficiently in Punjab, Rajas' 
than, U. P., Haryana and in selected areas in Maharashtra. 

Techniques of Obtaining High Yields 

High yields are obtained from hybrid varieties through ; 

(a) Thick sowing, i.e. the plant density is increased c.g., the idea 
plant population of maize, jowar and bajraare respectively 50,000*1 
140,000; and 120,000 plants per hectare. 

(b) Fertilizer dosages, To reap rich harvest it is necessary to 
apply about 100 kgs. of nitrogen, 50 kgs. of phosphorus and 30 kgs. 
of potash per hectare. With increased yields elements like sulphur, 
zinc and boron get depleted. Therefore, in areas of intensive cro- 
pping, these are supplied as a routine procedure. 

(c) Pest and Disease Control. For producing high yields plant 
protection measures are needed . 

(d) Proper Timing of Fertilizers and Irrigation. Where hea\y 
doses of fertilizers are being applied, it is important that 75 per cent 
of the dose of N should be given at the time of sowing. Irrigation 
at the time of grain development is essential. 

Genetic Improvement of crops 

Genetic improvement of crops and plants are of highest im- 
portance and urgency for several reasons, such as 0 

(i) Large yield increases are dependent to a large extent on 
a suitable variety, which is capable to produce high yields, 
provided other associated factors are available in proper 
combination. 

(ii) Inter-actions and responsiveness of improved varieties 
with fertilizers, additional moistures and other inputs arc 
substantial. 

(iii) Improved varieties are one of the most important compo- 
nents of strategic inputs, which farmers would like to use 
for attaining a higher yield. 

Agricultural production can be increased further if efforts are 
made on putting the scientifically bred, processed and tested seed on 


\. R. C. Dwivedi, New Strategy of Assricultural Development in India, 
1972, pp. 35-36. 
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the land. This programme will necessarily involve eflScient produc- 
tion of breeder, foundation and certified seeds, their processing, 
storage, quality control, and seed distribution and marketing. 

The production of breeder seeds is determined by the moisture, 
sunlight, temperature patterns, susceptibility to disease and pests, 
drainage situation, and consumer preferences of every area. These 
dictate the optimality of the seed which can maximise yields for a 
particular area. The agencies for releasing breeders seed may be 
ICAR, agricultural universities or the private seed agencies. 

Production of foundation seeds require that such seeds are ins- 
pected frequently in order to ensure a high yield with disease-free, 
well filled and viable seed grains. Harvesting, cleaning, bagging and 
labelling have to be carried on under expert supervision . Such seeds 
can be produced on seed farms of large size which enjoy adequate 
facilities and good technical staff for their production. 

Certified seeds are produced with foundation seeds lor use 
by farmers and which are certified as fulfilling prescribed purity, 
germination (namely 95 per cent) and other standards. Such seeds 
are generally produced in progressive farmer’s farms under contract. 

Seed multiplication programme requires that for multiplication 
of seeds, irrigated and fertile areas are chosen carefully, so that 
quality farmers seed can be produced without risk of disease and 
pests. Secondly, irrigation with large compact areas under produc- 
tion, good inputs, processing, storage facilities. Finally, adequate 
incentive should be maintained to spur the seed farmers to produce 
quality seeds. 

Seed processing is concerned with extraction, drying, purifying 
treatment, packing and storage. 

Regulation of quality seeds requires to be strictly adhered to. 
The objects of regulating the quality seeds are : to protect the farmer 
and the seed dealer against unscrupulous seed dealers ; to provide 
the farmers with standardised seeds, fulfilling certain requirements 
in respect of their varieties ; to test seeds for quality factors ; to 
restrict the export, import and inter-state movement of non-descrip- 
tive seeds. 

The National Commission on Agriculture in its Interim 
Report on seeds of high yielding varieties and hybrids of cereals has 
dealt with certain aspects relating to multiplication and distribution 
of quality seeds of cereals with a view to ensuring regular supply of 
quality seed in adequate quantities. It has spelt out the responsibili- 
ties of various agencies in multiplication and distribution in different 
stages — breed’s foundation and certified seed. 

With regard to breeder’s seed, it has laid down that responsibi- 
lity should be on the research institutions and the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research. For foundation seed, it has advocated that 
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the National Seeds Corporation should be responsible for varieties 
of all-India importance and State Governments should designate 
agency or agencies with regard to varieties of State importance. 

With regard to certified seed, the Commission has advocated 
a multiplicity of agencies both for production and for marketing and 
has suggested their development by providing necessary incentives 
and facilities. The responsibility for assessment of the requirements 
of seed at various stages has been assigned to the production and 
marketing agencies subject to supervision, guidance and co-ordina- 
tion by the State and Central Governments. 

There are three large all-India Organisations for production 
of certified seeds, i.e., the National Seeds Corporation, the Terai 
Development Corporation, and the States Farm Corporation of 
India; besides two all India associations of private seed producers, i.e.^ 
All-India Crop Improvement and Seed Producers Association and All 
India Seed Growers, Merchants and Nurserymen Association. Some 
State governments have also their own seed corporations which 
manage their seed multiplication farms. 

STATE FARMS CORPORATION 

This Corporation was established in 1969 to supply quality 
seeds. It produced 2.35 lakh quintals of quality seeds in 1976-77 
as against 1.91 lakh tonnes in 1975-76. The value of production 
was estimated at Rs. 8.04 crores and Rs. 6.94 crores respectively. 

Two farms have been set up under its management, one in 
Kashipur (U.P.) and another in Kurnooi (Andhra Pradesh). The 
former is about 1000 acres in extent while the latter is about 500 
acres. These farms are completely mechanised and they specialise 
in the initial multiplication of breeder seeds and the production of 
foundation seeds. 

NATIONAL SEEDS CORPORATION 

This Corporation was established in 1963 mainly as an organi- 
sation to produce, stock and supply foundation seeds for hybrids 
particularly hybrid maize which were released by that year.^ The 
Corporation launched a major programme of seed production of 
certified seeds of hybrid maize, hybrid jowar, hybrid bajra and Tai- 
chung Native I in December, 1965 and January, 1966. 

Seven Regional units have been set up in different parts of the 
country to the Corportion to facilitate timely supply of parent seeds, 
and to provide technical guidance and seed and inspection and certi- 
fication of hybrid seed crops, 14 processing plants have also been set 
up to facilitate the processing of seeds. Each plant has a capacity of 
nearly 3,000 to 4,000 quintals per year. It has also popularised land 
levellers and planters by providing these on lease. 

The Corporation has been providing besides hybrid seeds of 
maize, jowar, bajra, rice etc., vegetable seeds also, such as Pusa 
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Sawani Bhindi, Pusa Rubby tomato, Pusa Purple, Long brinjal, 
Pusa Katki, cauliflower, new Pusa Chillies, Guntur 3 chillies, Coim- 
batore long Karela, Bonnervile and Perfection New line peas and 
Asiriya Mfurtunde groundnut. 

Tlie NSC 'produced 30,755 quintals of foundation seeds and 
7,11.693 quintals of certified seeds during- 1975-76. Keeping in view 
the utmost importance of timely availabiliiy of seeds to farmers, the 
Corporation has established a network of 2090 seed dealers and 83 
sales points all over the country by 1976-77. Its total turnover was 
Rs. 16.22 crores in 1974-75 and Rs. 22.24 crores in 1975-76. The 
Corporation has built a reserve of 612 tonnes of foundation seeds 
and 8,022 tonnes of certified seeds to meet unforeseen demands for 
seeds in 1977-78, as ai'. in-t 392 tonnes and 4,383 tonnes in 1976-77 
and 204 tonnes and 2,570 tonnes in 1975-76. 

The Terai Devciopnient Corporation, set up in 1969, has made 
appreciable progress in production of seeds particularly of paddy, 
mai/e, sorghum and soya beans. 

Thirteen farms of large-size have already been set up during the 
Third and the Fourth Plan period and about 40 seed producer’s 
co-operative societies are workin,". 

During the Fifth Plan, special attention is to be devoted to 
multiplication and distribution of improved seeds. The main com- 
ponents of the programme will be continuous supply of breeder 
stock, adequate arrangements for production of improved seeds, 
arrangements for seed processing and storage and seed certification. 

In brief, the essential measures needed to fulfil the gap between 
the requirements and available supply of high yielding seeds, are 
four : 

(a) Production of quality-seeds, their proper use, popularisinS 
them and making suitable arrangements for their distribution; 

(b) Enabling the poor farmer to purchase them, through such 
facilities as credit ; 

(c) Making available supporting inputs like W'ater and fertilisers 
so that seeds could be used efficiently ; and 

(d) Greater provision of research in evolving better seeds, suit- 
ing Indian conditions 

PLANT PROTECTION MEASURES 
Magnitude of Losses due to plant Pests and Diseases 

In India, crops are damaged not only by insect p'ests and disea- 
ses of crops but also by wild animals and natural calamities. Various 
estimates have been made about the losses suffered from insects, 
nematodes, fungi, bacteria, viruses,parasites, weeds, rodents and other 
animal like birds, snails and snugs. One estimate puts the loss at 

F. 18 
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15%, amounting to about Rs. 4500 million per annum.’ Accor- 
ding to an estimate made recently by the Pesticides Association of 
India, on an average 18% of the crop is lost due to pest attack. In 
1973-74, the provisional estimate of gross national product value of 
agriculture was Rs. 26,900 crores, and on the basis of 18% loss 
through pests, the total farm production loss worked out to Rs. 5000 
crores. Thou^ colossal, the loss is avoidable.® 

Besides, rodents also cause an enormous loss during pre and 
post-harvest periods when the crop is still in the field. There are 
about 2400 million rats in India, and it has been estimated that 20 
rats could consume the quantity of food sufficient for one person. On 
a gross estimate this means that rats are responsible for the spoilage 
of at least one-fifth of the grain produced. On the basis of consump- 
tion of 1 tonne of grain by rats per year the total consumption 
by the entire rat community comes to about 24 m. tonnes. In terms 
of money, this would come to about Rs. 18,000 million, when calcu- 
lated at the rate of Rs. 750 per tonne. 

Besides animal pests and animals like elephant, wild boar, 
jackals, locusts, monkeys, crows, stray cattle, porcupines, flying foxes, 
rabbits, paraquets, parrots, sparrows, and goats also damage standing 
crops to a large extent. 

Diseases of crops also are very dreadful as they bring about 
deterioration of quality as well as quantity of agricultural produce 
after harvest, in storage, transit and even at different stages of con- 
sumption. It has been estimated that produce worth Rs. 4500 mil- 
lion is damaged due to these diseases. 

The losses thus caused are very heavy and can be prevented 
through various plant protection measures Plant protection mea- 
sures are needed for the following reasons.* 

(i) Efforts to increase the yield with the application of fertili- 
xcrs, adoption of other improved techniques, provision for irrigation 
may not bear fruit if the crops are exposed to the ravages of pests 
and diseases. 

(ii) If plant protection measures are adopted, the entire food 
deficit can be made good in due course of time. 

(iii) In view of the high yielding varieties programme, the plant 
protection has become more urgent and necessary as some of the 
varieties are relatively more susceptible to pests and diseases. The 
application of higher doses of fertilizers promotes negative growth 
and increases vulnerability of these for the attack of pests and 
diseases. 


1 . 

2 . 

■S. 

4. 


fChadi Gramodhyog, XTII No. 1, 1066. p. 81. 
Economic Times, 1975, 

Khadi Gramodhyog, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1966, p. 82. 
El. C. Dwivedi, Op. Cit., p. 99. 
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Objectives of Plant Protection Measures 

The objectives of plant protection measures are two fold. 
Long term objectives comprise of evolving and strengthening, 
extension, quarantine, production, qualify control and marketing of 
pesticides, equipment and air-craft in order to optimise to protec- 
tion of plants, and produce and to minimise the net loss. Short 
term objectives are concerned with preventing of pests and diseases 
or fighting them with the cooperative endeavours of the farmers 
and scientists.’ 

Plant protection measures, therefore, relate to protection of 
crops : (a) against seed-borne bacterial or fungal diseases through 
treatment of seed before sowing (fungicides) ; (b) against soil and 
surface insects through protective and curative spraying of pesticides 
(and nomat icides or soil fumigants) through biological, cultural or 
other means : (c) against weeds, through manual weeding or appli- 
cation of weedicides and herbicides ; (d) against rodents and non- 
msect pests through mechanical and chemical means (rodenticides) ; 
xt) against snails and snugs by using molluscides.- 

Causes of Plant Diseases 

Diseases in plants are mainly caused by fungi, bacteria, virus 
and the deficiency of essential foods. Such diseases produce wilting, 
stunting, drying up, and malformation of parts like roots, stems, 
branches, flowers, leaves and fruits. Fungi attack not only the plant 
during its growth but also the produce after harvest, during storage 
and process. High humidity and warm climate help growth of 
fungi. Tlrey spread through air current. Bacteria and virus 
multiply themselves very fast. Viruses are transmitted from plant 
to plant through minute sucking insects (called aphids), through 
nematodes in the roots and certain other insects, and they act like 
poison. 

Diseases caused by fungi and bacteria can be to a great extent 
prevented by prophylactive treatment with fungicides and bacteri- 
cides, virus diseases, can be controlled by use of virus-resistants, 
strains, avoidance and destruction of infected seeds, better insect and 
nematode control and other measures. 

Plant Protection Measures 

The plant protection measiiies may be broadly classified as : 

(1) Chemical control, which consists in spraying and dusting 
the plant by chemicals and poisons or mixing these into soil to kill 
I^sts and diseases which inhabit the soil. Some of the important 
chemicals used for pest control are (a) pc.t/ic/ifei'-comprising of 
h’drjtcarbons and Organ^Phosphorus Insectides (like 
DDT, BHC, Aldnn, Dieldrin, Endrin, Chlordane and Endosulfan 


1. P. V. Shenoi. Development in India, 1975. d 2S2 

2. ibid., pp. 259-fiO. . I- - 
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phosphates, etc.,) ; (b) fungicides (zinc Ethylene, discarborimide, 
copper oxychloride, Colloidal sulphur, Manganese Ethylene, Kara- 
thene, Phenyl, mercury acetate, Captan, Thiram. etc.); (c) Weedicides 
DNOC, PCP, MCPA, Ambean, Atrazine, Bromacil, Propinil, and 
prefix loxnil) ; (d) Rodeniicides (zinc phosphide. Calcium, and 
sodium cynamide, barium, carbonate, fumarin, warfin, etc.) ; (e) 
Nematocides (DD soil fumigant sodium, nemagon, and metham 
sodium) ; and (f) Fumigants (like EDCT, ethylene dibromide, 
aluminium phosphide and sodium cyanide, etc.) 

(2) Mechanical Control includes eradication of the field rats 
mechanically, through traps, or fumigation of burrows in buildings, 
poisoned baits and use of rat repellants ; scaring away birds, 
monkeys and other animals : collection of eggs of insects and pests 
and burning them ; and destruction of young shoot of plants and 
the infested parts. 

(3) Physical Control measures include the application of radia- 
tion, and manipulation of temperature, humidity, etc; fruit fly rot 
fungus can be prevented in dry' fruits and vegetables through cold 
storage. 

(4) Cultural Control includes proper rotating crops, spacing 
of plants, ploughing, irrigating land at appropriate time ; and late 
sowing of crops. 

The removal of all stubble after harvest of paddy, sugarcane, 
cholum or cotton will prevent bores resting in them and attacking 
the subsequent crop. Many pests feed on weed and grass when their 
food plants are not in the fields. Army worm, ricebug, paddy meal- 
bug are examples of such pests. Periodical weeding of the fields would 
obviously keep down the severity of attack from such pests. The 
depths to which the soil must be ploughed to exterminate these weed 
varies ; the average appears to be about 10 to 11 inches, though in 
some areas it is as much as 15 inches. This maybe done by means 
of tractors. Investigation should be directed into the eradication of 
waterhyacinth to noxious weeds which seriously interfere with the 
cultivation of land. Portions of dead trees of plants should be remo- 
ved immediately. 

(5) Biological Control includes control of pests by introducing 
their natural enemies like parasites and predators. - 

The Central Government created in 1947 a Plant Protection 
Quarantine and Storage Organisation to help in saving crops which 
destroyed by insects, pests and plant diseases. The functions of this 
Organisation are to control the plant diseases and flying pests like 
locusts, to advise and organise plant protection ser\'ice, to provide 
personnel and medicines to enable the State to keep up their stru^fe 
for agricultural improvements, to prevent the import of foreign 
diseases and pests, to act as an inter-state exchange for information 
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on plant diseases and to organise research on discovery of parasites 
and pests living on undesirable plant pests. 

(6) Legislative Control includes enactment of legislation to 
force the farmers to adopt plant protection measures when attack is 
detected in a particular case. 

Finally, there should be developed a strong organisational net 
v^rk at state, district and block levels for ejBfective plant protection 
efforts. These primarily include issue of timely warning about im- 
pending epidemic of pests and diseases, demonstration of scientific 
use of chemicals, organising surveys of pests and diseases, continuous 
liaison with research and experimental stations, popularisation of 
prophylactic treatment and other plant protection technigues and 
training of farmers and keeping application equipment in working 
conditions. ^ 


Progress of the Programme 

Plant protection programme benefited 16.6 m. hectares in 1965- 
48.0 m. hectares in 1970-71. It covered 60.5 m. hectares in 
1973-74, and 74.64 m. hectares in 1977-78. The consumption of 
pesticides was estimated to be at 45,000 tonnes in 1973-74 44 509 

J and 60,000 tonnes in 

1 977-78. 

ir j Prophylactic measures are being undertaken on a large scale, 
o Endemic Area Scheme, an area of 

8.86 lakh hectares was sprayed aerially and ground wise in 1976-77 as 
against 4.7 lakh hectares in 1975-76. 


CROP INSURANCE 

- . Practically every year, one part of the country or the other 

food crops are affected by weather hazards. Even though such natu- 
familiar to Indian agriculture, the widespread 
if "'‘“<Jstorms, hails or frosts and diseases 

ifeS ^ ‘’•ow to the economy. 

lastitutional and organizational measures, under- 

^‘■°P instability is the normal 
condition and agriculture continues still to be “a gamble in rains”. 
Tte magnitude of risks and the uncertainties to which the farmers 
fortunes are ex^posed, is very large. In fact, good years and bad 
welds’ Md drought or floods, cold waves and frost, low 

Thlinf^n ‘^“^P®rc''opsare to be expected in mixed succession. 
The totd loss due to natural calamities (like flood, drought and plant 
dise^es) IS estimated as high as Rs. 1.000 crores evei| year The 
Eas ^ ^ assured that he will 4 compensa- 
t-u for such loss in crops. Otherwise, he cannot be drawn Mo the 
campaign to increase productivity of land under his plough. 

Need of Crop Insurance 
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(i) In India mother Nature has always been moody and 
temperamenta!. She is 'unpredictably generous to one 
State and disconcertingly bad-tempered to another- 
This fickleness of weather conditions in different parts 
of the country upsets the whole agricultural economy, 
and makes one part bountiful, while the other starves. 

(ii) Besides droughts and floods, locusts, hailstorms, frosts, 
fires, plagues and plant diseases have always been a 
serious enemy to agricultural industry by destroying 
standing crops and thereby reducing the producers’ 
income. 

(iii) Majority of the holdings are small, from which the culti- 
vators get marginal surplus in good years and incur 
heavy deficits in bad ones. 

(iv) Farming is more hazardous than any other form of 
enterprise. The weather can make all the difference-'bet- 
ween success and failure. Consequently, many farmers, 
particularly the small ones, fight shy of adopting new 
techniques. The fear of loss is so overwhelming that 
even when convinced of the gain accruing from the appli- 
cation of science and technology, they prefer to go along 
the beaten track of low productivity. Once freed from 
fear by crop insurance they can quicken the pace to high 
productivity. 

The Fourth Five Year Plan observed, “Severe distress is cau- 
sed to the farmers by crop failure resulting from drought, floods and 
other natural calamities.' This risk is likely to get accentuated under 
conditions of large invcsmenls in fertilizers, pesticides, improved 
seed and other inputs which are proposed to be used on a large 
scale during the Fourth Plan. One of the important means of alle- 
viating distress arising out from natural calamities could be the orga 
hisation of crop insurance.” 

The advantages of crop insurance are recognised on all hands 
such as : 

(i) It provides protection to farmers against losses caused by 
crop failure and thereby ensures stability in farm income : increases 
their credit worthiness from the point of view of institutional credit, 
and relieves them from the dutches of the moneylenders. 

(ii) In high-risk areas, because of crop insurance, cultivators 
may be induced to cultivate land which otherwise they would not 
have cultivated. By protecting the economic interest of the farmers 
against possible risk of loss, it accelerates the adoption of improved 
agricultural techniques. 

' (iii) Economic stability of the farmers improves the farming 
productivity. According to Dr. P.K. Ray, "Insuranee gives farmers 
greater confildence in venturing upon the adoption of new and 
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improved farming practices and in making greater investment in 
agriculture -for improving crop yields and increasing agricultural 
production.” 

(iv) Crop losses are spread over space and time. Losses 
suffered by farmers in certain localities arc borne by many scattered 
over wide areas. The burden of loss, therefore, does not fall upon 
the poor cultivators alone. 

(v) It reduces to a great extent, government expenditure relief 
measures extended to meet the havoc caused by natural calamities. 

(vi) It strengthens the position of cooperatives and other 
credit institutions that finance agriculture to the extent it enables 
the farmer members to repay their loans in years of crop failure. 

(vii) The payment of premium in time encourages a habit of 
tlirift and self help among the farmers. 

Observes Dr. Ray, “The chief merits of insurance as compar- 
ed to relief and concessions, are that insured farmers in cases of 
losses can claim indemnities as a matter of right. Second, what is 
of greater significance, the losses are shared wholly or partly (where 
the Government undertakes to pay part of losses) by the farmers 
themselves”. 

Speaking of the many advantages flowing from the crop insura- 
nce, an official of the U.S. Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
said that it is fundamentally for the purpose of creating catastrophic 
insurance and is intended to ensure a minimum return to the farmer 

which enables him to stay in business in case of severe loss The 

justification for the Government insurance is not alone the need of 
protection of the individual farmer and his continued income and 
buying power. This affects vitally labour, industry, trade, banking 
and the enrirc community of which the farmer is a part. 

In the words of Shri S.K. Patil, “Crop insurance is the Magna 
Carta of the Indian agriculturists. It will mitigate rural poverty and 
will change the psychology of the Indian farmer in a radical manner.” 

Nature of Crop Insurance 

Crop insurance indemnifies loss or damage to growing crops 
resulting from a variety of causes such as hail or drouglit, frost, flood 
fire and disease. The farmers pay a premium and protection is given 
to them on the same basis as in other insurance. When the produc- 
tion from an insured acreage falls below the insured coverage, the 
farmer is entitled to an indemnity. Coverage and premium rates 
are settled on the basis of productivity and susceptibility to risk of 
the lands under cultivation in the same area. Besides an all-risk 
crop insurance, there are three other main types of insurance to 
cover the risk from fire, hail and flood. 
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Crop Insurance in Foreign Countries 

The practice of insuring crops against a combination of 
hazards is in vogue in different parts of the world. Comprehensive 
insurance against damage to growing crops is available in USSR, 
Ceylon, USA, Japan etc. 

One of the most extensive programmes of crop insurance was 
begun by the Soviet Union before World War II. In addition to a 
specific risk insurance extended to many crops, an all-risk insurance 
w'as provided for a limited number of crops mainly industrial crops 
including cotton, tobacco and soyabean. This insurance did not 
cover lo\s yield resulting from poor germination of seed and exhaus- 
tion of soil. With a few exceptions, quantitative losses only and 
not impairment of quality, are insurable in the USSR. 

Rural fire insurance has been introduced in USA and, to a 
lesser extent, in the countries of continental Europe. Hail insurance 
for growing crops originated in Germany and Scotland in the second 
half of the 18th century and later spread to most of the countries in 
Europe and to America The first known attempt to provide insu- 
rance against flood was made in Austria in 1846. The all-risk crop 
insurance aims to protecting farmers against the vagaries of weather 
like draught, excessive moisture, storm, hail, frost, flood , earthquakes 
and landslide, and also against plant and animal diseases. 

In the United States, the Federal Crop Insurance Act. 1938 
provided for the creation of a Corporation under the Department of 
Agriculture with a capital reserve of 8 20,000,000. The administra- 
tion and management of the Corporation rest on a Board of Direc- 
tors, consisting of five members drawn from the Government depart- 
ment and private sector. Field administration and supervision are 
delegated to State and County Committees of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency. 

In Japan the all-risk crop insurance programme provides for a 
subsidy on premium. In recent times it has risen about 75 per cent. 
The intention of the Government in subsidising the crop insurance 
programme is to encourage the farmers to keep some marginal lands 
under cultivation and maintain a rate of premium vvhielj wiil be 
within the paying capacity of even the poor farmers. The subsidy in 
effect meant that all thx tax payers in the country share the burden of 
risk inherent in crop production which primarily affects the cultivators. 

The integration of crop insurance in 1948 with short-term 
agricultural system has been very helpful to the farmers in Japan. 
Under this system eveiy farmer who has insured his crop, can 
borrow up to the maximum amount specified in his insurance 
policy from the local co-operative. In case he cannot repay because 
of crop failure, the insurance benefit which falls due on his policy 
is automatically transferred to the credit institution wherefrom he 
borrowed. Another important feature in the Japanese system of 
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crop insurance is its compulsory nature. This element of compulsion 
is actuated by a desire to eliminate the scope for adverse selection 
and ensure the widest possible distribution of risk. 

Crop Insurance in India 

The idea of crop insurance in India was mooted about three 
decades ago, when a Sub-Committee on “Land Policy, Agriculture 
Labour and Insurance,” inter alia, had recommended a national 
scheme of cattle and crop insurance with agriculturist, the village or 
the district and the nation collectively contributing to its successful 
operation. 

The first experiment in crop insurance was attempted in M.P., 
in 1943 in Dawas Junior with a view to provide benefits to the 
farmer in case of crop failures, if he had paid premium which was 
based on the actual land revenue assessment. The scheme was 
compulsory and administered by a Corporation. 

In 1946, a ‘Crop Insurance Scheme” was proposed by 
Dr. Narayanswami Naidu, for Madras to help stabilize farm 
incomes- -in respect of rice and other major cereals. He suggested 
that : (i) A crop insurance premium of one anna per acre of land 
under cereal crop may be collected with land revenue in all the 
districts except in dry areas susceptible to famine where a higher 
rate of premium may be charged. ,(ii) The scheme should be on a 
cash basis ; (iii) The protection should be given thus .• complete 
failure of crop may be compensated with the value of eight anna 
crop (or less may be covered up to 50 per cent of the crop,) where 
only less than four-anna crop has been harvested, the yield should be 
brought up to the level of eight anna crop.” 

Tile Co-operative Planning Committee, 1946, also recommend- 
ed that “experimental scheme of crop and cattle insurance should be 
organised under State initiative.” 

Later on, the preparatory Asian Regional Conference (1947) 
held in Delhi recommended that “with a view to affording a large 
measure of income security to cultivators, governments should 
consider the possibility of organising crop and cattle insurance 
schemes, either for the country as a whole or for those parts in 
which it may be pos^iblc to take immediate action.” 

The first concrete step towards introduction of the scheme 
was taken by the Government in 1948, when a special officer 
Shri G. S. Priolker w'as appointed to investigate a systematic and 
scientific basis for formulating an experimental pilot scheme. 
Dr. Priolker in his Report, 1949, recommended a pilot scheme 
covering four crops, (rice, wheat, cotton and sugarcane). Madras 
rice and cotton), Botnbay (cotton), M. P. (cotton, wheat and rice) 
and U, P. (wheat, rice and sugarcane) were suggested for experi- 
mentation. The financial responsibility of the State Governments 
was to the extent of paying (a) entire expenses of administration, (b) 
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direct subsidy, aad (c) operating deficits. Shri Priolker recommend- 
ed that "-(i) the scheme should be compulsory with government in 
over-all charge and it should subsidise it ; (ii) the procedure to be 
adopted in determining premium and insurance coverage was to be 
dealt with after taking into account the average yields, soil factors, 
availability and type of irrigation facilities, variety of crops etc ; 
(iii) The rates of premium were not to exceed 4 per cent of the 
average yield and were to vary according to the amount of insurance 
desired.” 

This scheme was examined by an expert coinmiliec, which 
suggested the introduction of the scheme at 12 centres. In 1952 
the four States of Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Madhya 
Pradesh were asked whether they would be able to implement the 
scheme by sharing 50 per cent cost on State level organisation. 
While Madhya Pradesh was willing to try the scheme if the entire 
cost were borne by the Centre, the other States were unwilling to 
undertake it. The scheme was later examined by the FAO Working 
Party on Crop and Cattle Insurance meeting at Bangkok in 1956. 
Experts in insurance and agriculture also considered it suitable for 
implementation. On account of financial stringencies, however, 
the Government of India decided to defer the introduction of the 
Scheme. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that in 1948^49, almost 
simultaneously with the Priolkar Scheme, Dr. B. Natarajan prepared 
a scheme of Crop Insurance for the Slate. He asserted that the 
seheme could be distinct fiscal success, bringing to the treasury a 
net revenue of Rs. 1 crore per annum. To begin with, the scheme 
was to be limited to paddy. A suitable agency for the administra- 
tion of the scheme was also suggested. 

Punjab Experience 

In 1961 the Government of Punjab decided to implement a 
modified version of the pilot scheme in certain selected areas of 
the State. According to the scheme, two of the four principal 
crops, viz., wheat, gram, cotton and sugarcane, were to be insured. 
It is compulsory, that is to say, all the cultivators who grow any 
two of the insured crops will have to participate in the scheme. 
All natural hazards, local or widespread is covered under the scheme. 
For the purpose of indemnities and premium rates a block is divided 
into a number of areas homogeneous regarding soil, cultivation 
practices and production risks. Indemnities and premium rates are 
to be fixed separately for each crop and each homogeneous area. 
Crop failures arc to be assessed objectively and if the indemnities be- 
come payable in respect of an insured crop, every fanner growing 
that crop in the area will receive indemnities whether or not he 
suffered loss of yield in respect of that crop. Indemnities are pay- 
able when the seasonal yield falls below 75 per cent of the normal 
yield. The maximum indemnity payable in case of total loss of 
crop will be half of the normal yield. The premium rates for a crop 
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in a given area will be such that the premia collected over a numbci 
of years balance the indemnities payable over that period. Seasonal 
yields for the determination of indemnities will he fixed by an objec- 
tive method of crop-cutting experiments by the field staff provided 
under the scheme. The administrative cost of the scheme wHl be 
borne by the Government. The scheme is to be administered by a 
Crop Insurance Board which will include experts in agriculture and 
insurance as members. 

The Punjab scheme has several limitations. The basic principle 
of insurance requires that indemnity will correspond with the loss 
but the Punjab farmer, under this pilot scheme is assured of indem- 
nity irrespective of his having suffered an actual loss or not. Prem- 
ium rates have also been fixed in such a way that, collected over a 
number of years, the amount will balance the indemnities payable 
over the period. This presupposes that the farmer will have to 
bear the losses due to natural hazards. This might make the pea- 
sants feel that they arc beaiung a new tax burden, a feeling that 
should be avoided. The administrative cost which is to be shared 
by the Centre and the State on a 50 : 50 basis will be about Rs. 7 
lakhs per year, which comes to about 17.5 per cent of the premia 
collected. The cost was on the very-high side. Nevertheless in the 
Third Plan, a sum of Rs. 40 lakhs w'as allotted for the purpose. 
The programme could not be put into operation because of the con- 
stitutional hitch- -insurance being a central subject, a State Govern- 
nicnt cannot run even a pilot scheme wilhout an enabling legislation 
by the Parliament. Therefore in July, 1967, a bill known as Crop 
Insurance Bill was drafted and the pilot scheme for the introdu ction 
of compulsory crop scheme was forwarded to the State Governinent 
for support. 

New Scheme 

A scheme has now been drawn which envisages compulsojy 
insurance in areas in which it is to be introduced. The important 
features of this scheme are : 

(i) Crops and areas are to be specified by the State Govern- 
ments over which the scheme is to be implemented on a compulsory 
basis ; 

(ii) The area covered will be divided into homogeneous 
sub-areas and for each sub-area insurance value for each unit (crop 
plot) will be based on normal yield valued at the average marlj:ct 
price of the commodity during the preceding three years ; 

(iii) The calamities to be covered arc draught, flood, hailstorm, 
cyclone, frost, and locust attack ; 

(iv) Premiums are to be fixed with due regard to probabilities 
of damage and will not ordinarily exceed 50 per cent of insurable 
value ; 
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(v) Indemnity will be paid if the yield falls below 75 per cent 
of the normal, due to natural calamities, in a sub-area and will be 
two-third's of the value of the difference between the estimated 
yield ; 

(vi) The valuation will be done with reference to coverage of 
price in the three succeeding years. 

(vii) The maximum indemnity per acre will be half the value 
of the normal payable in case of total crop failure. 

(viii) In order to get indemnity against the loss, the farmers 
will be required to give notice of damage, which will be paid on the 
basis of loss as assessed by officers appointed under the Scheme ; 
and 

(ix) The scheme is intended to become self-sufficient in course 
of time though initially administrative expenditure of the scheme 
would have to be met from government funds. 

The scheme was accepted by various slate Governments but 
due to financial outlays it could not be implemented. The Com- 
mittee on Crop Insurance has been of the view that because of large 
financial involvement, compulsory crop insurance scheme could not 
be feasible. However, it suggested that General Insurance Corpo- 
ration when it is set up, should undertake a pilot scheme of Crop 
Insurance, similar to that already being implemented for Hybrid-4 
cotton in Baroda district by the L.I.C. 

Future Scope and Problems 

Although much scope lies for the introduction of agricultural 
insurance in India, yet a large number of problems stand in its way, 
such as : 

(i) Indian agriculture is beset with uneconomic size of holdings, 
disincentive tenure condition, uncertain weather conditions, inade- 
quate and costly non-institutional credit facilities ; non-availability 
of inputs and adequate technical knowledge and experience. 

(ii) Inadequacy of essential and reliable long period data on 
crop yields and losses, occurrence of pests and diseases upon which 
to base an actually sound insurance programme, 

(iii) Variety of agricultural practices, which differ widely not 
only from crop to crop in the different regions but also for the same 
crop even in single region. These affect crop yields and hence 
construction of premium rates creates difficulty and complexity. 

(iv) Limited resources at the disposal of the farmers render the 
levy of premium rates unrealistic. 

(v) Ignorance and poverty of the farmers not only makes it 
difficult for thfm to understand the real meaning and significance of 
insurance but also prevents them from paying insurance premium 
regularly, even if it is a- small margin left out of the low income. 
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(vi) The dearth of sufficiently trained personnel to supervise 
and execute insurance claims particularly at the field level. 

(vii) Complicated land tenure system, incomplete and unreli- 
able records, and absence of proper registration of tillers render it 
difficult to determine the insurable interests. 

Inspite of these hurdles, the necessity of crops insurance can- 
not be over-emphasised. The basic condition is that necessary 
inputs be made available to the farmers, and their economic condi- 
tions improved by improving agricultural practices. Insurance 
protection which spans crops failure gap, may then prove an essen- 
tial part of a well rounded agricultural programme designed to pro- 
vide security to the farmer. This will need that : 

(i) cheap and safe insurance schemes be introduced in selected 
areas ; 

(ii) the schemes should cover all risks and losses due to natural 
calamities which are beyond the capacity of the individual 
farmers ; 

(iii) the premium rates should be reasonable and vary accor- 
ding to the nature of crop insured and other natural conditions of 
the area involved ; 

fiv) the scheme should be a compulsory one ; and therefore the 
areas should be selected with caution. 

Appendix 1 

Losses Caused By Plant Diseases and Pests^ 


Crop 

Name of 

Probable 

Name of 

Probable 

Disease 

Annual 

Loss 

% 

pest 

Annual 

Loss 

% 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1. 

Paddy 

Blast, leaf spot 


Stem, borer, Sucking 




and foot rot 

10 

insects, green-hoppers 

15 

2. 

Wheat 

Rust, Smuts bunts 

iO 

Termites, stem-borers. 
Sucking insects 

3 

3. 

Barley 

Rust and Smut 

5 

Sucking insects 

3 

4. 

Jowar 

Grain smut 

1 

Stem-borers, sucking 
insect 

15 

5. 

Maize 


1 

Stem-borers sucking 






insect 

15 

6. 

Bajra 

green eardisease 

1 

do 

10 

7. 

Gram 

Blight and wilt 

5 

Leaf eating caterpillars 

10 


1. B P, Pal, Land Tcansformaiion. 
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8. Ragi smut 5 Stem-borers, sucking 





insects. 

10 

9. 

Sugarcane-red rot wilt and 

10 

Borers, sucking insects 

10 


cane smut 




JO. 

Groundnut — 

— 

Leaf eating caterpillars 

10 

11. 

Cotton wilt and root rot 

25 

Leaf eating caterpillars 
borers sucking insects. 

15 

12. 

Jute stem rot 

5 

do 

5 

13. 

Sesamum wilt and other 
minor diseases 

1 

do 

5 

14. 

Rape and 
mustard — 



Sucking Insects 

to 

15. 

Linseed Rust and wilt 

10 

Linseed fly 

10 

16. 

Tobacco virus disease 

10 

Sucking Insects 

10 
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Agricultural Implements, Mechanisation and 
Reclamations Scheme 


Traditional Implemnets Used 

The tools and implements used by the Indian farmers are 
comparatively few in number, smaller in size, obsolete, crude and 
antiquated in character, and simple in kind and very insignificant 
in value, as compared to the most uptodate farm implements used 
by the Western farmers. However, the implements used in India 
are light, portable and within the capacity of drought oxen. These 
are of various types, such as : (i) the iron-shod wooden plough and 
the plough-share, used for the upturning of the soil and driven by 
either a pair of bullocks or buffaloes : (ii) the wooden yokes in which 
bullocks are yoked either for hauling the plough or at the time of 
lifting water from the wells ; (iii) the seed drill which is generally 
made out of a long, hollow piece of bamboo with a funnel at the 
upper end, facilitates even distribution of seed into the newly-made 
furrows by the plough, to the handle of which this implement is 
tied while sowing : (iv) the pata or the leveller used for levelling 
the field preliminary to sowing ; (v) a massive wooden roller used 
for crushing clods : (vi) a charsa for drawing water from the wells ; 
(vii) a big and heavy rope ; (viii) a wooden structure of strong logs 
of ‘wood raised on one side, upon which a pulley is set which faci- 
litates the movement of the rope fastened with the leather bucket ; 
(ix) a spade or kudali used for irrigating purposes and to some 
extent in assisting the ploughs ; (x) The kfnirpi used for harvesting ; 

(xi) the jeli or fingered fork used for weeding and spacing out ; 

(xii) the sickle used for upturning the harvested crop when it is 
being trodden by the feet of the bullocks for separating chaff from 
the corn ; (xiii) along, rough, thick woven cloth 'used either in 
covering the crop on the threshing floor from rain or winds or in 
taking it to the market ; (xiv) the cart used for transporting pur- 
poses but owing to its prohibitive cost it is not within the reach of 
every peasant. 

The Need for Improved Implements 

The result of the use of such implements is that the indigenous 
plough does not penetrate deeply into the soil or widely enough. It 
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takes about 10 days to get a good seed-bed of one hectare with 
woodenplough. Further, the practice of broadcasting seed and ferti- 
lizer leads to a considerable wastage of both. The high-yielding varie- 
ties in general have a more critical time schedule for harvesting and 
threshirig. Threshing becomes exceedingly difficult on too early a 
harvest. On the other hand, if there is a considerable delay, there 
is much loss through sheding. 

With the introduction of high investment intensive agriculture 
and multiple cropping, it has become essential to ensure timely 
operations of satisfactory quality that can only be achieved by 
using efficient and well-adopted machinery and implements* It is 
essential to remove yield-reducing handicaps like poor and delayed 
seed beds, land preparation and sowing, lack of fertilizer placement, 
poor distribution of irrigation or protected harvest and threshing 
operations. All these can be done if improved, efficient and labour 
saving devices and durable implements and tools are used. This 
need has given rise to demand for improved tools and implements. 
Consequently, during the past 40 years there has been sufficient 
advance towards the evolution of more efficient and improved 
implements such as iron plough, seed drills, harrows and cultivators, 
soil-scoopers, clodcrushers, ridgers, chaff-cutters, groundnut diggers, 
hullers, and decorticators, turmeric polishing machines, maize shellers 
threshers and winnowers, iron sugarcane-crushing mills, iron 
persian-wheels, sugarcane juice boiling furnaces, sprayers and lusters, 
tractors and bulldozers and water sprinklers. 

Criteria for Improved Implements 

Improved implements must satisfy the following conditions ; 

(i) They should be simple, as illiterate and semi-literate 
farmers have to use them. 

(ii) Their prices should be within the means of average Indian 
farmers, 

(iii) The implements and machines should be sturdy because 
they are handled by villagers under difficult conditions. 

(iv) Their design should be such that they can be repaired in 
the villages and their spare parts available locally. 

(v) Any new implement or machine should be significantly 
more useful than the existing ones. Only then will the farmers 
come forward to adopt them. 

(vi) The implements should be light for transporting from 
village to the field and be suitable for the type of animals used. 

(vii) They should be scientifically tested on a fairly uniform 
basis ror facilitating comparison. 

(viii) As far as possible, locally available materials should be 
used for designing the implements. 
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Progress ia tte Use of biproved Impiemeofs 

Now, Indian fanners have started using extensively power- 
driven machines, electric motors, diesel engines etc. Table below 
shows the progress of agricultural machinery in India. 

Power driven Agricnltiiral machinery in India (in 000) 
Description 1951 1956 1961 1966 1972 


Tractors (for agricultural pur- 
poses only) 

Electric pumps (for 
irrigation) 

Oil Engines (with pumps for 
irrigation) 

Sugarcane embers 


9 

21 

31 

54 

140 

25 

47 

160 

415 

1,618 

82 

123 

230 

471 

1,628 

21 

23 

33 

45 

87 


The advent of intensive cultivation has increased the demand 
for tractors. While wheel tractors in the range of 20 H.P. are 
used for cultivation on farms of 25 to axitcs ; crawler tractors 
and bigger wheel tractors are used for land levelling, deep ploughing 
and othm* kinds of soil and water conservation measures. Power 
tillers and small walking tractors with horse-powers, ranging from 
5 to 8, are suitable for wet land cultivation, where the smallnfiRg of 
holdings with intervening bunds and irrigation ditches would render 
the four wheeler tractors difficult to operate. These are are very 
versatile and can be used for power-pumping, spraying, harvesting 
and transport with appropriate attachment. 


State-wise Distribation of Tractor Popnlation 


State 1956 

1 2 


Andhra Ihadesb 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujarat 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Tamil Nadu 
Maharashtra 
Karnataka 
Orissa 

Punjab & Haryana 

Rajasthan 

U.P. 

West Bengal 
Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 


1,626 

159 

1,^7 

1,052 

106 

1,187 

1,311 

822 

2,066 

807 

95 

3,809 

1,274 

5,839 

450 

132 

3 


F. 19 


1961 1966 

3 4 


1,762 2,911 

489 830 

1,520 2,132 

1,999 3,248 

132 T04 

276 418 

2,025 2,513 

1,387 3.278 

1,427 3.262 

981 2,595 

194 673 

7,840 15,489 

3,154 4,i95 

7,139 10,788 

330 1,891 

258 665 

4 23 


1971 

5 


5.000 
1,250 

4.000 
16,000 

750 

2.000 

4.000 

9.000 

6.000 

5.000 

1.000 

45,000-1-17,000 

11,000 

35,000 

3,000 
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i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Manipur 

6 

— 

6 



Tripura 

7 

13 

9 

— 

Dadra & Nagar Havel i 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Andaman & Nicobar 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Islands 

Pondicherry 

_ 

— — 

52 


Goa 

— 

— 

127 


Nagaland 

— 

— 

9 

— 

TOTAL 

20,980 

30.931 

55,222 

— 


The promotion of improved implements can be encouraged 
if the Government assumes the responsibility for undertaking 
research, testing, standardisation, production of prototypes, financial 
support, quality control, development of infrastructure and demonst- 
ration. The Study Team, on Agriculmral Development (set up by 
the Administrative Reforms Commission) has suggested that the 
‘‘Government should not go into the manufacture of improved 
implements if co-operative and private sector units with adequate 

encouragement can do this job ...The promotion of implements 

should be through demonstration of proved profitability from their 
use’\ The Government should also assemble resources like 
technical and managerial man-power, and repairing and training 
services. 

MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 
Meaning of Mechanization 

Farm mechanization is a term used in a very wide sense. It 
hot only includes the use of machines, whether mobile or immobile 
small or large, run by power and used for tillage operations, 
harvesting and thrashing but also includes power lifts for irrigation, 
trucks for haulage of farm produce, processing machines, crushing 
sugarcane, grinding and mixing feed, spraying implements against 
pests and diseases, dairy appliances for cream separating, butter 
making, oil pressing, cotton ginning, rice hulling, and ^even various 
electrical home appliances like radios, irons, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and hot plates.^ According to Dr, Bhattacharjee, 
‘^mechanization of agriculture and farming process connotes appli- 
cation of machine power to work on land, usually performed by 
bullocks, horses and other draught animals or by human labour.’’^ 
It chiefly consists in either replacing, or assisting or doing away 
with both the animal and human labour in farming by mechanical 
power \yherever possible. This necessarily implies a change in the 
economic and cost structure of farms, inasmuch as the ratio of 


1. p, Agarwal, “Economics of Mechanization of Agriculture in India” ‘ 
Indian Journal of Agricultural Eeonamics^VoX. IV, No. I, 1948. 

2. Bhattacharjee, J. P., “Mechani?:ation of Agriculture in India”. IhuL. 

p. 121. 
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capital to labour increases enormously and the proportion of 
different items of cost per unit of production undergoes a revolu- 
tionary change. 

Mechanization may be either partial or complete. It is partial 
when only a part of the farm work is done by machine. When 
animal or human labour is completely dispensed with by power 
supplying machines, it is termed as complete. 

In Western countries notably in North American continent, 
mechanization of agriculture is more or less complete. This has 
been necessary because of the shortage and high cost of farm labour. 
Complete mechanization on a vast scale has been adopted in Russia 
as a means to large-scale exploitation of land and increased pro* 
duction therefrom, inspite of the fact that before the Sovietization 
of Russia the whole agricultural stucture of the country was on the 
basis of peasant farming. During World War 11. the United 
Kingdom was forced, on account of man-power shortage, to adopt 
partial mechanization on a large scale in order not only to keep 
up production, but also to expand production considerably in the 
few instances. Mechanization has also been resorted to in 
Australia, Brazil and Canada where there is “low pressure of popu- 
lation. scarcity of labour and high wage level,’* Denmark, France, 
West Germany, Austria, Sweden and Netherlands have also adopted 
mechanized farming. 

But in countries like China, India, greater part of Asia, Africa 
and S. America, the mechanization has progressed to a very limited 
scale due to abundant supply of the man and animal power, sub- 
division of holdings, lack of fuel-power and the poverty of the 
masses. Whereas in France and Denmark, farms were well equipped 
with agricultural machinery and all work— right from sowing, 
ploughing to harvesting— is done by machinery.’ 

Broadly speaking, mechanisation of agriculture has two forms, 
connected with the farm jobs, viz, jobs requiring traction work, 
i.e., rnobile mechanisation. If attempts to replace animal power 
on which agriculture has been based for very many centuries, mobile 
mechanization needs the use of machines for such jobs as pulling 
and drawing efforts, e.g., ploughing, and tillage operations like 
harrowing, levelling, roiling, seeding, harvesting and hauling of 
produce. The other type is stationary type of mechanisation., which 
aims at reducing the drudgery of certain operations which have to 
be peformed either by human labour or combined effort of human 
beings and aninials such as lifting water for irrigation, threshing, 
winnowing, bagging, crushing sugarcane, grinding and mixing live- 
stock feed, hulling rice and shelting maize cobs. These jobs can be 
performed by machines 


\ . L. F. Easterbrook, Funm/iq^ and Meehanised Agriculture^ 1945, p. 55. 
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Types of Farm Machines 

Invention of new machines has widened their scope to opera- 
tions which hitherto could be performed by hand or manual labour 
only. The new trend in manufacturing tractors and agricultural 
machines is to make them more adaptable on small farms and 
convenient for small pockets. Their efficiency is increasing resulting 
in greater economies in operation and saving of money in com- 
parison to maniuil labour. Some of the more used agricultural 
machines are : 

(/) Tractor ploughing dispenses with the wooden plough of 
yore und the need for draught animals for cultivation 
of land. 

(ii) The combined drill performs both sets of operations of 
sowing the seed and putting the fertilizer simultaneously. 

{(ii) The combined harvester simplifies the work of reaping 
and thrashing into a joint process and renders obsolete 
the use of sickle, the pitchfork and the scoopshovel. 

(iv) Potato harvester digs, gathers, grades, sacks , weighs and 
delivers the potato to a waiting truck with an estimated 
saving of 50 dollars a day or more over the old way of 
handling the crop. 

(vj The experimental planter opens the bed, plants seeds and 
places fertilizer ail at one time. This considerably saves 
the quantity of fertilizer. 

(v/J The cotton picker extracts lint-cotton from the open balls. 

(vii) The sugarcane harvester cuts the cane and loads it at a 
speed of 7 or 8 maunds an hour with an estmated saving 
of ] /2 to 1/3 of the hand harvest labour. 

(v//7) Oil engines and electric pumps are used for irrigation 
purposes. 

(ix) Aeroplanes are used for dusting and spraying crops against 
pests and diseases. 

Plant setting, vegetable and small fruit production hedge 
demolition and drainage operations, tractor spraying of the insecti- 
cides, cotton picking and even some of the household work of the 
farmer’s families have been increasingly mechanised in the West. 
The lorries and the railways, the system of elevators and conveyors 
have come into general use for transport, marketing and storage of 
farm products and livestock. In modern agriculture machines are 
being increasingly employed in one way or another in almost all 
farming operations ranging from breaking up the soil to the marke- 
ting and the sale of the produce of the farm. This is made possible 
largely due to extension of electricity in the countryside, manufacture 
ot agricultural machinery suitable for farms in varying climatic and 
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geographic circumstances and the dispersion of instruction in 
technical and rural engineering at the agricultural schools. Electricity 
is used for working of such machines as feed grinders, ensilage 
cutters, seed cleaning machinery and milking machines and also to 
furnish lights and power in the farm-households and the farm 
buildings. 

Power Requirements of the Farm 

Laying down the criterion for the use of machines in agricul- 
ture Danson remarks that, -^in countries where machines are cheap 
while labour is expensive, and moreover, of a type qualified to 
understand and care for them, a free use of machines is indicated 
and the introduction of labour saving implements will generally 
result in a direct saving of outlay : even if it does not, the additional 
expense is so small and the need of economy in labour so great that 
its use is economical.” if wc apply this criterion to India we find 
the machines are expensive as they are not manufactured in the 
country. Fuel is costly. Labour is cheap and unskilful in the use 
and care of machines. It follows that the extent to which the 
labour saving device is an economy it is much more limited here 
than in U.S.A., or other Western countries. 

However, there can be no two" opinions on the urgency of 
mechanical help for increasing production .where it creates further 
employment or does not compete with the bullock and human 
labour. Power is required on the farm for performing two kinds of 
jobs : (i) First, traction work requiring pulling or drawing ejBForts 
such as ploughing and land preparation, seeding, inter-culture, 
harvesting, etc., and also hauling, (li) Second, siationery work such 
as waterdifting, threshing, sugarcane crushing and other jobs of 
like nature. The available sources of power on the farm are domestic 
animals, heat engines and electric power. While electric power, 
which is at present available on a very limited scale, is confined 
entirely to stationary work, animal power and heat engines have 
proved applicable for both traction and stationary work. In India, 
the power required for agricultural operations is mostly supplied by 
animal power and human hand. 

Benefits of IVlechanisation 

(ij It Increases Production. Mechanisation increases the 
rapidity and speed of work with which fanning operations can be 
performed. According to D. R. Bomford, '‘The ploughman with 
his three-horse team controlled three-horse power, when given a 
medium-sized crawler tractor controlled between 20 to 30 horse 
power. His output, therefore, went up in the ratio of obout 8 : I.”* 
In the U. S. A. a labourer who formerly ploughed one acre of laud 


1. Year Book of Agricidtiive — 17 ), S. b. Johnson tii Scirmr in Far^ 
niifig, p. 922 . 
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with a pair of horses is now able to account for 1 2 acres a day with 
a gasolene-driven tractor. By this quickening of agricultural 
practices the human labour required is minimised. Over a period 
of three decades in U. S, A., a study revealed that one third increase 
was due to the use of chemicals ; another one third due to better 
varieties, and wealthier seeds, while another one third was due to 
improved farm machinery.* As a result while the volume of produc- 
tion has undergone considerable increase in U. S. A., the number of 
people engaged in agriculture has been reduced. The average area 
of land per farm increased in U. S. A., from 136 acres in 1890 to 215 
acres in 1950, while the number of workers per farm in the same 
period decreased from 2.0 to 1 .6 which means that on a given area 
at a farm, there was a fall of 50% in the number of workers. A 
more recent and more spectacular development in mechanisation of 
agriculture has been brought in the U.S.S.R., where agricultural 
output increased four times that of 1913 and grain production alone 
increased by 70 per cent by I960, By 1965 Socialist competition, 
increased electrification and more machinery were supposed to 
induce a 100?/i increase in the efiiciency of agricultural labour in that 
country.® 

A survey undertaken about the impact of mechanisation on 
yield of major crops, gross output per hectare or the output per man- 
day of human labour has revealed that there has been an increase 
in these on the mechanised farm than that on non-mechanised farms. 
The yield of sugarcane, wheat and paddy per hectare increased by 
25.6, 26.1 and 27.9% on the mechanised farms over the non-mecha- 
nised farms ; while the gross output per hectare increased by 22.6% 
and that of out-put per man-day by 24.3%.® 

According to a study carried out by the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research for the National Commission on 
Agriculture on a representative sample of tractorised and non- 
tractorised farms of small, medium and large holdings in U. P., the 
net impact of mechanisation was that tractorised farms had an 
increased productivity of over 37 per cent, per cultivated hectare. 
The average yield value per hectare of tractorised farms was Rs. 
5,213 as compared to Rs. 3,821 in the case of non-tractorised farms. 
This extra food production would not have been possible without 
mechanisation. Details of the impact of mechanisation is shown in 
the Table below : 


1. B. K. S. Jain, ‘‘Mechanisation Can lead to Swift Chalices," in Pro</«c- 
tivity, Vol. VI, 1965 p. 499. 

2. Roy 0. Laird. “Soviet Goais for 1965 and Problem of Agriculture”. 
Productivity, Ibid., p. 282. 

3. R. Singh and B. B. Singh, Seminar on Farm Mechanisation, July, 1972 
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Impact of M^hanisation on Farms 


(Per Cultivated Hectare) 

, Rs. 


Size of Farm (hectares) 

Value of Output 
from 

Crops AH farm 
activities 

Cost of 
inputs 

Met 

Profit 

Tractor Farms 

—4.50 

4313 

5188 

4085 

1103 

4.50—8.00 

4787 

5357 

3046 

2311 

8.00 , 

4619 

5095 

2517 

2578 

Non-Tractor Farms 

—4.50 

2926 

3714 

2787 

927 

4.50—8.00 

3887 

4278 

2116 

2162 

8.00+ 

3716 

3472 

1586 

1886 

% Grains on Tractor Farms 

-4.50 

47.4 

39.7 

46.6 

19.0 

4.50—8.00 

23.2 

25.2 

44.0 

6.9 

8.00-f- 

48.6 

46.7 

58.7 

36.7 

Average Gain — 

37.5 

36.4 

49.8 

20.9 


Statewise Mechanisation and Productivity 


Stale 

Cropped 
Area (000 
hectares) 

Est. Trac- 
tors in 
Agriculture 

Tractors Foodgrains 
per 1000 Kgs. Ha 

hectares 

1. 

Punjab 

5441 

45000 

8.26 

1775 

2. 

Haryana 

5150 

17000 

3.30 

1192 

3. 

Uttar Pradesh 22709 

35000 

1.54 

903 

4. 

Gujarat 

10420 

16000 

1.52 

960 

5. 

Tamil Nadu 

7309 

9000 

1.23 

1208 

6. 

J. &K. 

808 

750 

0.93 

1434 

7. 

Kerala 

2758 

2000 

0,73 

1339 

8. 

Rajasthan 

16657 

11000 

0.66 

418 

9. 

Karnataka 

10417 

5000 

0.48 

748 

10. 

W. Bengal 

6653 

3000 

0.45 

1200 

11. 

Assam 

2907 

1250 

0.42 

890 

12. 

Andhra Pradesh 12794 

5000 

0.39 

784 

13. 

Bihar 

10895 

4000 

0.37 

760 

14. 

Maharashtra 

19197 

6000 

0.31 

509 

15. 

Madhya Pradesh 19653 

4000 

0.20 

591 

16. 

Orissa 

7446 

1000 

0.13 

876 


(ii) It Increases efiBciency and Per Man prodnctivity. Mechani- 
sation increases the efficiency of labour in agriculture and raises the 
agricultural production per worker. By its nature it reduces the qua- 
ntum of labour required to produce a unit of output. In the U.S.A., 
“the amount of human labour used to produce 100 bushels of wheat 
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dropped from 320 hours in the year 1830 to 108 hours in 1900 ; by 
1940 a new series of improvements had reduced labour requirements 
to 47 hours. 

“Before the World War 1, it took about 35 man hrs. to grow 
and harvest an acre of corn ; 15^ hrs. an acre of wheat and 15.7 hrs. 
for an acre of oat. in 1945 — 48, the labour requirements were 
23.7.6.1 and 8.1 man hours respectively. The combined effect of 
fewer hours and more bushels per acre has resulted in more than 
halving labour requirements per unit of production. The number 
of man-hours required in 1910-14 per 100 bu^els of com was 135, 
of wheat 106 and of oat 53 ; in 1945 — 48, the corresponding figures 
were 67, 34 and 23 respectively.”® It is estimated tMt prodw^vity 
per man on farms in U. S. A. is about four and a half times 
that in the U.S.S.R.® In the U.S.S.R. in collective fiums, produc- 
tion hds raised labour productivity to a high level compared with 
the pre-revolutionary days ; now labour is three times more pro- 
ductive there.^ 

(iii) Mechanisation increases the yield of land per nnit of area. 
S.E. Johnson holds that of 28 per cent increase in farm output in 
U.S.A., above the average of 1934 — 39 “only about one-fourth is due 
to better weather, probably less than 15 per cent has resulted from 
expansion of crop, land acreage, and the rest, about 60 per cent is 
largely accounted for by the fuller use of the improvement in crops, 
livestocks and machinery.”® Increase in the yield of crops, due to 
mechanisation of farms has been traced from 40 to ^ per cent in the 
case of maize ; 15 to 20 per cent in Bajra and Paddy ; 30 to 40 per 
cent in Jowar, Groundnut and Wheat.* 

In U.S.A. the yield per acre of every important crop was consi- 
derably higher in 1948 than in 1926 — 35 ; com yielded 42.8 bushels 
per acre as against 13.9 and wheat 18.0 and 13.0 respectively. In case 
of rice U.S,A. yielded about 40 bushels per acre. 

(iv) Mechanisation results in lower cost of wwk. It has been uni- 
veissmy recognised that one of the methods of reducing unit costs is 
to enlarge the size of the farms and go in for more intensive fanning. 
It is found that the cost of production and the yields can be adjusted 

1. Bureau of Agricultural Economics (U. S. A. Deptt. of Agriculture). 
The Farm Cost Situation, Sept. 1946, p. 28. 

Cf. “At the beginning of U. S. A’s history. 9 out of 10 people lived on 
farms, to^y the number is fewer than I in 6.” — U. S. A. Department 
of Agriculture, The Year Book AgricJtwe (Marketing), 1954, p. 9. 

2. R. W. Hedit and G. T. Barton, Grains in Produetivtty of Farm Labour, 
1950, pp. 9—11. 

3. N. Jasny, 2%* Socialised Agrculmre of the — Finns and Perfor- 

mances, 1949, p. 17. 

4. N. Anisimov, Soviet Agriculture, 1957, p. 28. 

5. S. E. Jtdmson, Op. Ctt., pS26. 

6. Burol June 1957, p. 186. 
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placement of domestic or family labour by commercial or capitalistic 
methods, and (b) search for international markets for agricultural 
produce. 

(viii) It modifies social structure in Rural Areas. Mechanisation 
results in a significant modification of the social structure in rural 
areas. It frees the farmers from much of the labourious, tedious, 
hard work on the farms. Life becomes more beneficial and the 
standard of living rises. The pressure on land decreases and the 
status of the agriculturists improves. 

(ix) It releases manponer for non-agricultural purposes. Since 
the mechanisation of agriculture results in the employment of lesser 
number of persons on farms, surplus manpower may be available 
for other economic activities. In U. S. A. mechanisation has been 
responsible for the release of about 20 percent of workers for non- 
agricultural purposes. In irrigated areas and in areas wliich suffer 
from shortage of labour as compared to requirements for proper 
cultivation of the available land, the labour so rendered surplus can 
be gainfully employed in bringing more land under cultivation or 
in introducting labour intensive crops in the farming pattern or in 
attending to operations like weeding, interculture and hot weather 
cultivation which were not attended to with the same intensiveness 
before mechanisation. 

(x) It increases Farm Income. With the introduction of 
mechanisation in agriculture the farm income as well as the indivi- 
dual income increases. “It accounts for the unparalleled rise of 
national income and with it the standard of living, it builds cities, 
it raises an everloftier superstructure of financial, commercial and 
other cultural institutions ; it turns loose economic agglomerates 
into social economies to closely knit by a thousand lines of inter- 
dependence. It creates much of the capital surplus on which modern 
economic progress is largely based. It constitutes the lion’s share to 
the public funds which support education, health and law and order. 
In short, not only do machine industry, and mechanisation and 
science render agriculture efficient, they create the very world in 
which this efficient agriculture can sell its bountiful crops.”’ Due 
to huge farm surpluses, the farm population gets sufficient savings 
potential to invest for capital formation. 

(xi) It results ia Better use of Land. Mechanisation also result's 
in better utilization of agricultural lands, because “the substitution 
of gasoline tractor for animal power means reduced demand. The 
use of machine energy, therefore, leads to good agricultural produc- 
tion, to trade to many crops, or saleable animal products in short, 
to an exchange economy and a system of land utilization in which 
cultivator rests on a different and infinitely more complex basis than 
is found in the local self-sufficient economy.”® 

1. E. G. Nourse, “The Place of Agriculture in Modern Instituiional SocjVO',’ 

journal of Political Economy, June — ^July, 1919. _ , rr.,,- .• 

2. Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, Readings in Land Utilization, 

p. 52. 
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(xii) With the introduction of mechanisation in agriculture 
the surplus animal power would be reduced so that large areas of 
land required for producing fodder for it can be utilised for produc- 
ing food for human consumption. The remaining cattle population 
would be better attended to and better fed under mechanised 
agriculture, for new and nourishing varieties of feeding stuff would 
be grown in culturable waste lands after reclaiming them for 
cultivation. 

The recent pilot study conducted by the Government on the 
effect of introduction of tractors on agricultural production has 
pointed out that the average of 8 persons on a farm was neither 
surplus nor inadequate to the requirements. Labour rendered surplus 
by tractor is utilised to increase production through better and 
timely operations. Besides, the surplus labour force is also absorbed 
in irrigation programmes, construction of roads, houses and in 
technical know-how relating to mechanisation. Further, mechanisa- 
tion itself will lead to demand for more coal, iron, and steel and 
more transport, as a result of more employment opportunities will 
be created. “The welfare of agriculture is enhanced by industrial 
expansion just as the welfare of general society is improved by increa- 
sing efficiency in agriculture.”! 

The study also finds that the crop yield has been significantly 
higher in tractor farms in respect of major crops like wheat, gram, 
jowar and cotton. The average yield of wheat was 10 per cent higher 
in tractor farms.® This is attributed to adequate tillage operations 
and timely saving. A relatively high value crop like wheat accoun- 
ted for an average of nearly half the area of a tractor farm as against 
a little over onethird in others. This is so because of early comple- 
tion of pre-saving operation which is not possible in farms where 
bullocks are used. When sowing is delayed, the germination of the 
seed and the growth of the crop is impaired. Farmers who do not 
use tractors, therefore, do not take the risk of sowing wheat over a 
large area but instead cultivate gram, peas and barley. 

Regarding the displacement of animal power it may be said 
that India definitely has a surplus cattle population, it being 54 per 
ip to 25 in Egypt, 15 in China and 6 in Japan. 

It this surplus cattle population is liberated from the farm work, 
more ^ I^d could be put to produce food stuffs and other raw 
matenals. Moreover, when the cattle are few they would be better 
attended and better fed, thus, leading to an improvement in their 
condition. Besides, the liberated cattle may be used for antierosion 


1. H. G. H&lctov/, Agricultural Policy of United States, 1956, p. 176. 

2. “In the Suratgarh farm of Rajasthan, production of wheat was 2,100 
lbs, (31— 1 quality) and 1,200 lbs. (C-591 quality) per acre in 1958-59 
as compared with 1,875 lbs. and 1,012 lbs. in 1956-57 respectively. 
Similarly, paddy production per acre was 3, 200 lbs. in 1959-60 in com- 
parison to 3,098 lbs. in \956-51 ."—Making the Desert Bloom, Central 
Mechanized Farm, Suratgarh, 
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work, grading, manure spreading, fodder cutting, shelling, milling 
wheat, bone and lime-crushing, oil pressing etc. 

The surplus cattle may also be used for transport purposes in 
the absence of motor trucks and good roads, and for harrowing and 
minor operations which arc often performed less economically by 
tractor power. Further, ‘The gradual replacement of animal power 
by machines would result in a healthy dairying activity in which 
health and well-being of the cattle would be regarded as a matter of 
permanent importance.”’ Thus, mechanisation would not have 
any adverse effect on surplus cattle population. 

Scope of Mechanisation in India 

Though the prospects for wholesale mechanisation of agricul- 
ture are not very bright in India, yet partial mechanisation in some 
respects and complete mechanisation in other respects is possible in 
the following circumstances : 

(a) To get timely operations done on the field, machines may be 
used, otherwise the crop yield may be small if sowing is not done in 
right time. 

(b) To intensify multiple cropping, and harvesting operations, 
use of suitable machine is important. 

(c) To meet labour shortages, in areas where agriculture is done 
round the year, use of machinery is preferred. 

(d) To undertake costly operations, which otherwise would be 
difficult to perform. 

(e) To take up more thorough work, as in ploughing and harro- 
wing, machines would be more beneficial than human or animal 
labour. 

However, the following fields of agricultural activity are the 
logical domain of mechanisation in India, where manual methods 
would be insufficient and expensive : 

1. Reclamation of lands infested with deep rooted weeds and 
grasses like kans, hdriali, and doob by deep ploughing with the help 
of tractor-driven implements. 

2. Land improvements by land-levelling and grading with the 
help of bulldozers and other heavy machines. 

3. Construction of dams and reservoirs, soil and water conser- 
vation works such as contouring, terracing, bunding to check the 
menace of soil erosion. 

4. Jungle clearance and opening up virgin lands for cultiva- 
tion. 

5. • Deep ploughing, chiselling, more drainings, and other 
operations like lifting water from great depths in the wells. 

1. D. A. Gadkary, Mechanical Cultivation in liiduu 3957, p. 4. 
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6. Making roads on the farms, hauling farm produce, for pro- 
cessing of farm produce such us rice hulling, oil extraction, sugarcane 
crushing and decorticating of the groundnuts, plant protection 
measures like spraying, dusting and fumigation, and 

7. Large co-operative farms. 

8* For ploughing of clayey soils, that are dilBcalt to handle 
when the time for preparation between crops, or after heavy mon- 
soon rains and before sowing, is too short for effective results by 
bullockdriven implements. 

9, Intensive and extensive cultivation in sparsely populated 

areas. 

10. Big farmers’ holding of more than 30 acres of land. 

The use of improved land implements and bullock-drawn 
machines like mould-board plough, cultivators, seed-drills, reapers, 
has a great scope in Indian agriculture. Their increased use is sure 
to add to the quick harvesting of crops, making land available after 
paddy for producing peas and gram, hot weather cultivation after 
rabi harvest, raising early forage crops or green manure on fields 
ploughed during summer, quick preparation of seed bed and tapid 
harvest on vegetable farms, deeper cultivation in sugar-cane. In 
other words, it will add to the increased production by better farm 
work and timely cultural operations. 

Progress of Mechanisation in India 

The First and the Second Plan did not indicate any specific 
targets for agricultural implements. The First ?lan stated, ‘‘Heavy 
machinery like tractors had a limited scope. Care would have to be 
taken to see that their use for general cultivation work Moes not 
cause unemployment*. The small size of holdings, the absence of 
avenues of employment other than agriculture, the shortage of fuel 
oils and iron and steel are factors which militate against the use of 
tractors in this country for cultivation on any substantial scale and 
by and large, Indian agriculture will continue to depend upon animal 
power for a long time to come.” 

The Second Plan, however, went a step further and gave rough 
estimates of the requirements of power driven agricultural machi- 
nery. It recommended a product target of 200,000, 210,000 
numbers of diesel engines (ranging from 1 to 50 H.P.); 86,000 power 
driven. pumps and 5,000 tractors of all types. 

The Third Plan noted that “a serious gap in agricultural pro- 
gramme undertaken during the First and Second Plan has been in the 
field of improved agricultural implements. There is a general recog- 
nition of the imjJbrtance for scientific agriculture of improved til- 
age and harvesting practices, but specific action has been slow and 
inefficient. 

The Fourth Plan has observed that “the programme of imple- 
nents and machinery continues to suffer from a variety of short- 
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comings, such as lack of suitable designs in implements, high cost 
of manufacture in the case of some implements, lack of adequate 
facilities of repair and maintenance and supply of spare parts. There 
has been absence of standardisation in agricultural implements”. 
Accordingly all these problems received due consideration through 
expansion and intensification of research in agricultural engineering, 
improvement of arrangement for fabrication of agricultural imple- 
ments and provision of belter services for distribution and main- 
tenance. 

In X\\t Fif th Plan, a policy of selective mechanisation will be 
adopted, the general objective being to increase cropping intensity 
and farm productivity. The present availability in terms of power 
is estimated at 0,4 H. P, per hectare (of which machine power is 
only one-fourth). It is extremely inadequate and hence needs to be 
stepped up. The advent of intensive cultivation has further increased 
the demand for tractors. According to the Fifth Plan estimate the 
annual demand of tractors is expected to increase from a level of 

35.000 in 1973-74 to 80,000 annually in 1978-79. As regards power 
tillers, the demand is expected to go up from 3500 units to about 

20.000 units. Thus, the population of tractors in the country is 
expected to go up from 2 lakhs to 5 lakhs and of power lillers from 

10.000 to 100,000 during the course of the Fifth Plan. Other mea- 
sures to be undertaken during the Fifth Plan would comprise intro- 
duction and popularisation of improved tools and implements, 
undertaking of special schemes for trials and demonstrations of 
implements like seed-cum-fertilizer drills, organisation of a prototype 
production designing centre, spread of the knowledge of design 
features and functional performance of the equipment under various 
crops and soil conditions. 

The states of U.P., M.P., Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra, Kerala, Bihar and West Bengal have undertaken 
mechanised farming on state farms. The Central Government have 
been giving financial assistance to the State Governments for grant 
of loans to the cultivators for the purchase of tractors. These States 
purchased farm tractors and owned them in fleets for undertaking 
land reclamation, weed eradication, prevention of soil erosion and 
regular cultivation work in farmers’ land. This has many advantages 
in servicing, maintenance and efficient operation of the tractors. 
Only the more difficult operations as ploughing the land are done 
by the tractors, while the lighter operations as cultivating, seeding 
and weeding are done by the farmers with their bullocks. 

The Central Tractor Organisation of the Government of India 
which functioned from 1947 has done useful work in jungle-clearing 
operations in Terai and elsewhere. State Tractor Organisations have 
been working in many States. 

There are at present 1 3 large mechanised farms in the country. 
The central mechanised farm at Jammu was set up in 1952. It not 
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only reclaims the area, but also makes available pure cereal seeds for 
further multiplication in the State. The land here is cultivated by 
the displaced persons and paddy, pulses, sannhemp and fodder are 
grown. 

The second farm is at Sultanpur in Bhopal. It was started in 
1 955 to resettle the evacuees and for that purpose land was reclaimed 
and brought under cultivation, the chief crops being paddy and 
pulses. 

The third farm is the biggest one— covering an area of 12,141 
hectares in a compact block set up in 1956 at Suratgarh. Here 
about 18,300 acres of land is fit for growing crops if an assured water 
supply is available ; 4800 acres is alkaline and can be reclaimed by 
application of gypsum when perennial irrigation becomes available. 
Nearly 7,500 acres is saline. As a result of soil survey and considera- 
tion of other factors, the eventual lay-out of the farm has been 
somewhat as follows : (i) 22,670 acres for cultivation ; 2,000 acres 
for orchards (maltas, lemons, grape, date-plants, etc.— a nursery 
supplies select stock of various plants to the people) ; 1,500 acres for 
animal husbandry schemes (about 1 50 bulls of the Hariana and 
fvlurrah breeds ; 200 pedigree rams of the Bikaneri breed and about 
1 0,000 poultry are expected to be available for up-grading indigencies 
stock) ; and 4,500 acres for roads, buildings, irrigation channels, 
forest belts, etc. The Plan includes plantation of shelter belts of 
trees along the farm roads, and thick hedges along the periphery. 

A similar mechanised farm at Jetsar in the Rajasthan canal 
area was set up in the 1964-65 season. 

Other farms are : 

Liishaichera farm in the Mizo Hills, where a number of crops 
like paddy, maize, sugarcane, pineapple, jute, orange, lemon, arhar, 
banana, guava, arecanut, tapioca and pepper have been tried. It has 
a total area of 1.820 hectares, A piggery and poultry section also 
works here. 

Jullundar farm is mainly concerned with custom work, viz. land 
levelling, soil conservation and harvesting on the lands of pnvate 
parties. 

Ratchur farm is suitable for production of cotton and oilseed. 
It grows newer varieties of cotton (i.e., Gujarat Hybrid No. 4 Hybrid 
Varalaxmi, Sea Island, Raichur 5117, Hampi) and sunnilower. 

Cannanore (Kerala total area 4856 hectares^ Jharsuguda 
(Orissa), Hissar (Haryana), Chengam^^ Kohilbari^ Lokichera^ Bahraich 
and Khamam, are other farms which are completely mechanised. 
These are under the administration of the State Farms Corporation. 
The total area of all the Central State Farms is about 40,000 
hectares. 

The State Farms Corporation of India was set up in May, 1969 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 7 crores to establish and run 
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agriciiltural farms for the production of seeds, and foodgrains, fibre 
crops, plantation crops, oilseeds, fruits and vegetables, etc. and to 
carry out development and reclamation of land beionging to private 
parties on payment of full cost of these operations. 

Agro-Industries Corporations 

There are 17 State Agro-Industries Corporations. In the 
initial stages, all these Corporations concentrated mainly on distri- 
bution of tractors, power tillers, pump-sets and other items of agri- 
cultural machinery on cash and hire purchase basis and supply of 
other agricultural inputs They have diversified their activities to 
other fields like manufacture of agricultural implements and 
machinery, spare parts for tractors, processing of fruits and vege- 
table products, setting up of cattle and poultry feed plants, oil 
extraction plants, compost plants for the manufacture of organic 
manures, maize milling complex, NPK granulated fertilizer manu- 
facturing plants, fisheries project and processing of fish products, 
nylon net manufacturing plants for promoting fishing industry, ' 
project on agricultural aviation, pesticides formulation plants, meat 
processing plants, revitalization of wells, etc. 

Besides distribution of agricultural machinery, the Corporations 
have also undertaken various other commercial activities. The Maha- 
rashtra Corporation has set up a Cattle Feed Factory at Gurgaon 
and a Poultry Feed Factory at Pimpri. It has also set up plants for 
the manufacture of superphosphate and NPK granular fertilizer at 
Rasayani. The Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh. Tamil Nadu and 
Mysore Corporations have given particular attention to exploitation 
of ground water. Land levelling and land reclamation work has been 
taken up by Corporations in Bihar, Rajasthan and Kerala. The 
Karnataka, Assam and U.P. Corporations have taken up distribution 
of fertilizers and other inputs to {farmers in their States at reasonable 
prices. Fruit processing is another field of activity entered into by 
the Corporations in Assam, U.P. and Andhra Pradesh. The Kerala 
Corporation has started manufacture of power tillers. 

The Government has also set up 1 3 training cells and two 
regional coordinating centres at the Tractor Training Centres at 
Budni and Hissar. These centres impart both technical and theore- 
tical training in agricultural machinery to entrepreneurs. By the 
end of March 1974, 1174 agro-service centres had been set up and 
2,009 entrepreneurs trained, by end of September 1977, 4788 entre- 
preneurs completed their training and 2,950 ASC were established 
since the inception of the scheme. 

Causes for Slow Progress of Mechanisation 

Large scale use of machines in agricultural operations has so 
far not been very satisfactory for various factors, viz., 

(i) Holdings of majority of the agriculturists are very small, 
irregular in shape and uneconomic. More than 50 per cent are below 
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1 hectare. Tractors can be used economically only when the area 
commanded at least over 40 hectares. In order to bring farms upto 
the standards of America and other European countries, the average 
area of cultivable land allotted per tractor of 20 to 60 horse power, 
should be between 70 and 80 hectares. For every plot of 200 to 240 
acres, 3 to 4 tractors are required and for every plot of 400 to 600 
acres, 5 to 7 tractors would be required. Further, as the size of plot 
increases, smaller number of tractors would be needed,^ 

(ii) There is abundant human labour lying idle in the villages- 
Agricultural labourers are employed on an average for 191 days only 
in a year : for the rest of the year they are unemployed. Hence, the 
use of farm machines might aggravate the seriousness of the situation 
further, unless there is some other source of livelihood. 

(iii) The machines are very costly. "‘The introduction of large 
scale machinery in family operated farms is prohibited by its high 
cost in relation to the value of the capital that a farmer can 
accumulate on the typical small farm of the region. Even a small 
tractor may be worth five or ten years’ wages of the cultivator. He 
could never pay for it out of the value of one-third more or less, of 
his product that he sells.”^ 

(iv) There is an acute shortage of kerosene, petroleum and 
diesel oil. These need to be imported from abroad at a high cost 
and this leads to a heavy drain on foreign exchange reserves. 

(v) There is not only scarcity of machines, there is also a lack 
of mechanical skill in the country. The farmers are not aware of 
the use of even simple mechanical appliances because as yet no 
effective demonstrations by agriculture departments have made their 
way in the field. 

(vi) There is inadequacy of the servicing stations, workshops, 
fuel supply stations and the supply of spare parts is quite insufiScient 
beside it takes a long time to replace them. Repair and depreciation 
charges are also very heavy. 

(vii) The machines that are got from abroad are either too 
heavy and cumbersome or too light for dfficult Indian conditions. 
The result is that some machines do not operate with full efficiency 
and may even damage the soil structure. 

Moore has rightly observed, “a deterrent to mechanisation in 
many tropical regions is the lack of understanding on the part of 
people how to select, operate and maintain machinery at high level 
of efficiency. To meet all the machine repairs and difficulties that 
arise in the normal operation of farm machinery requires consider- 
able training and understanding. Many practically new articles are 
lying idle throughout. The trailors, broken and unused, because 


1. S. C. Jain, Agricultural Devolopmeut in India, 1967, p. 248. 

2. Economic Survey of Asia and Far East, 1950. 

F. 20 
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they were attached to too heavy tractors ; on the other h^and, many 
new implements are unused because the farmer has insufficient 
power.” 

There are practical difficulties in the way of introduction of 
the machined on the farms. Some of these can be removed. 

First, the Government should provide credit facilities to those 
farmers who are willing to purchase the machinery individually. 

Secondly, joint farming societies may be developed to serve as 
machinery co-operatives in the different States. 

Thirdly, Machine Stations of the type of M. T. S. or U. S. S. R, 
may be developed in different parts to give the tractors and servicing 
facilities to the cultivators on subsidised rates. 

Fourthly, cheaper types of smaller machines suitable for Indian 
conditions should be evolved. These would help the labourer to 
perform his task more efficiently rather than displace him. In this 
caimection we would do well to remember what F. A, O. Develop- 
ment Paper has remarked ; “Mechanisation should not be introduced 
in a hurry, or on a too large scale. To be successful it shold be 
gradually expanded and kept within proficiency standards of those 
who operate it.” 

“Special studies should be made of the need for tractor drawn 
ploughs or other tillage implements, with a view to procurement 
and use : (i) where the soil areas will yield far greater increases in 
food production than is possible with other tillage implements, ^d 
where the cultivators have the ability, willingness, and organisation 
to make effective use of the implements without significant subsidy 
beyond loans ; (ii) where neglected and compacted soils of derelict 
village commons can be brought into use ; and (iii) where new land 
development requires heavy initial ploughing or earth moving. Even 
scarce foreign exchange should be allocated for such machines where 
the benefits are very substantial.”^ 

At the outset, it might appear that the scheme of overall 
mechanisation is not feasible under the present a^arian structure in 
India, for agricultural sector may not presently invest huge sums of 
money : and it would be difficult to create big farms required for 
mechanised agriculture compulsorily. Therefore, the scheme should 
be extended gradually on the following lines : — 

(i) Complete mechanization should first be extended to the 
State farms. 

(ii) The vast sub-marginal newly reclaimed areas should be 
brought under mechanised mechanisation. 

(iii) It should be extended over to such lands where co-opera- 
tive joint farming societies have been formed. 


L Report on Indians Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It, p. 155. 
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(iv) It should also be extended to the old co-operative farms 
which have enough areas in compact blocks and have 
enough scope for meohanisation of agriculture. 

(v) Private big farmers should be induced to adopt mechanisa- 
tion, ‘‘for the use of more efficient equipment is one of 
the principal ways by which productivity per man and per 
acre, and ‘hence Jiving standards can be raised.”^ 

The Government should also take actions in other directions 
too like the following : 

(1) Undertake research and investigation on the suitability of 
different types of machinery for different farming operations ; 

(2) To improve the indigenous implements in order to increase 
their efficiency and thus give to the Indian farmers improved techno- 
logy within their reach. 

(3) Undertake experiments on mechanisation of operations 
with a view to determining their effect on soil conditions so that 
intensive agriculture could be introduced more effectively. 

(4) Undertake cost benefit studies. 

(5) Provide training facilities to the farmers in the use and 
handling of farm machines. 

(6) Develop servicing and workshop facilities in the rural 

areas. 

(7) Encourage cooperative societies for the supply of machines 
and service facilities. 

In conclusion, it irivay be said that mechanised agriculture is 
primarily associated with grain farming of an intense nature in 
Western countries. It has resulted in notable geographic shifts 
towards relatively level topography, particularly to cheap land of 
low rainfall in Canada, Australia, Argentina and the western parts 
of U.S.A. which could not be cultivated economically under more 
laborious methods.”^ Such geographic shifts would be desirable 
in India where there there are lakhs of acres of relatively level 
ciilturable wastelands. Besides, mechanization can be profitably 
adopted for the construction of country roads, drainage, and irriga- 
tion channels, development of underground water resources, and land 
reclamation. Of course, the types of machines that will be needed 
will depend on the nature of the work for which they are to be used. 
Development of wastelands will require rather heavy types of trac- ’ 
tors while arable lands will need lighter types. In this connection 
we may quote Lamartine and Wariner : “If the first era of agricul- 
tural machinery was characterised by the size, the second era on 
which we are entering appears to be devoted to evolving small 


1 . 

2 . 


F.A.O. Progress and Econo/nic Problems in Farms Mechanisation, 
p. 5. 

Encyclopaedia of Soda! Sciences, Vol. I, p. 156. 
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machines, for the small men.*’^ Hence, for the land development 
and for annual ploughing on large estate, the tractor is most suit- 
able while stationary oil engines can be used for sinking bore holes, 
and for water lifting. ‘‘Left to its own devices, agriculture is 
inefficient... It leaves largely unsolved the problems of crop failure 
and famine. When linked up with industry through mechanisation, 
it becomes highly efficient, its per man productivity rising to amazing 
heights.”^ 


land reclamation schemes 


The schemes are those schemes which are of multipurpose 
character and cover a wide range of activities. According to Pillai 
and Panikkan “These are the schemes which provide not only for 
drainage and levelling of lands for cultivation or habitation but for 
linking up and co-ordinating these with the current of water courses, 
irrigation, road construction, organisation of communications, 
electricity undertakings, supply of drinking water, sanitation, hous- 
ing establishment of rural centres, agricultural industries and 
multitude of other amenities. Thus, land reclamation has come to 
be recognised not merely as a measure of land utilisation but as a 
complex policy contributing to over-all social and economic welfare. 

It is through land reclamation measures that culturable waste lands 
are brought under the plough. 

The land covered with jungles and scrubs cannot be brought 
under cultivation without the aid of adequate labour and capital. 
The deep-rooted grasses like Kans cannot be eradicated without the 
assistance of tractors, and the drawing of marshy lands is frequently 
an expensive operation. Provision of irrigation facilities involves 
heavy capital outlay and there is a limit to the rate at which open 
wells and tube wells can be constructed. Due to lack of suitable 
fencing and fire-arms protection against wild animals presents 
difficulties. In addition to those, unhealthy tracts provide problems 
difficult to tackle. 


Reclamation of Kans-infesfed Lands 

About 4 m. hectares of Tested land has gone out of 

cultivation in M. P., Bihar and Rajasthan. Such lands can be 
rendered free from weeds only by heavy tractors. It is desirable 
that while breaking up waste-lands ploughing should be done along 
the contour lines where slopes are more than two per cent. 

Secondly^ boundary and field embankments should be put on 
the contours. This will prevent soil losses and at the same time 
preserve moisture : and the bunds by holding monsoon water will 
suppress the growth of kans. 


1 . 

2 . 


Lamartine and Wariner. Food and Farming in Post-jir ar E^ope, p. 75. 
E. W. Zimmermann, World Resources and World Industries, 


p. 166. 
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Thirdlyy to check the reappearing of weeds after a few years 
ploughing operation should be done by tractors. Green manuring 
should also be practised wherever possible. 

Fourthly, good plough bullocks should be made available in 
time so that the broken up land does not become re-infested with 
kans. 

Fifthly, individual farmers possessing large holdings may be 
encouraged to use tractors of 25 or 30 horse power for the “follow 
up” cultivation. 

Reclamatioii of Saline and Alkaline Lands 

There are about 6 million hectares of saline and alkaline soils 
in tlie states. They are characterised by high salt concentration or 
high alkaline reaction. Saline soils can be reclaimed by washing 
down of salts and flushing out of salts. Heavy irrigation can 
remove theso-water soluble salts from the soil surface. , This method 
is possible if there is a natural drainage, large supply of good 
quality irrigation water and a low water table (say of 1.5 to 2 metres 
below the surface). In the field to be reclaimed 1.2 to 2 metre deep 
water is allowed to stand on the surface for a day or so with 
occasional mechanical stirring after the period it is drained out of 
the field, thereby removing the maximum quantity of dissolved salts. 

Saline soil can also be reclaimed by leaching down the soils to 
or below a depth of about 3 metres. Washed down to this depth, 
the salts cannot easily come up if the water table is low, or if there 
are sand strata in the sub-soil. 

Salts accumulated on the saline soil surface could be removed 
by mechanical scraping with the help of a karah. After scraping, 
farm yard manure at the rate of 15 tons per acre may be applied 
and ploughed in before sowing crop. 

Proper soil management practices can reclaim saline salts. 
Crops can be grown on the sides of the ridges, salts generally come 
upto the top and accumulate on the top of the ridges without affect- 
ing the growing of crops. This salt can be removed by scraping. 

Certain crops are more salt-tolerant than others. Hence, salt 
tolerant crops can be grown in such soils and the salinity reduced. 
Sugarbeet, rape and mustard, cotton, barley, berseem, methi, castor, 
rice, salt bushes, trees like kikar {Acacia arabica), Jand or khejri 
(Prosopis Spicigeria), jal {Sulvadora-olleoides, palash {Dhak), 
Kharir (Capparls) : grasses like khar usar {sporobolus Arobious), 
and usrants {Chloris Wrigata), dub (Cynodon dactylon dindgandar 
{Andropogon Squarrosus) can go a long way in reducing the salinity 
of the soil. 

The treatment of soil with gypsum at a rate of the gypsum 
requirement of soil (3 to 5 tons per acre) followed by flushing with 
plentiful supply of good quality irrigation water and growing a crop 
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of dhaincha (Sesbania Aciileata) as greea manure and transplanted 
paddy, lucerne, sugarcane and wild indigo give marked responses to 
remove surface incrustations of alkali. 

Application of amendments like calcium chloride, sulphur and 
press mud are also useful. 

The operational procedures followed in the reclamation of the 
land in Punjab, U. P., M. P., Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
elsewhere were : 

(i) Initial breaking up and laying out into quarter-acre plots ; 

(ii) Levelling according to contours ; 

(iii) Leaching consisting of flooding, ploughing, refloodiiig ; 

(iv) Green manuring, jantar in kharif and senji in rabi ; 

(v) Raising rice crops in kharif and berseem, gram, wheat in 
rabi. 

(vi) In the post-reclamation phase, cotton, sugarcane, oilseed 
and fodder were grown. 

(vii) Application of farmyard manure to these degraded land to 
help restoring their productivity. 

In the coastal areas, reclamation process of these land com- 
prised : 

(i) Protection of area from sea water, 

(ii) Drainage of the area by means of a system of drain ditches. 

(iii) Provision of adequate inundation of the area to ensure 
removal of salts by leaching. 

Reclamation of Water-logged Land and Lands Rendered Barren 

by Flood and River Action. 

According to the latest available figures, the Punjab is the 
most affected state with water-logging followed by Maharashtra. 
Jammu and Kashmir and Delhi ; Punjab (2,500,000 acres), Maha- 
rashtra (55,230 acres), J & K (4,500 acres) ; Delhi (3,200 acres)'^ 
Besides Sutlej and Yamuna Valleys in Punjab are subjected to heavy 
fl,oods from these rivers. The Yamuna has a low band on the right 
side for about 100 miles and during monsoon the river overflows 
the bank causing huge devastation of crops and cultivated lands. 
In Bihar, annual flooding of rich alluvial land is a regular feature. 
The Brahamputra river causes annually extensive flood damage to 
Assam valley land. In W. Bengal, Orissa and Rajasthan (Hanuman- 
garh area) serious damage is caused practically every year from 
floods in rivers. Thus, extensive areas at present are lying waste or 
are very little utilised because of the devastating floods. These areas 
along the bank of rivers (of the width of 2.2 to 4 kms.) are very 
fertile. These areas may be reclaimed for cultivation by the cons- 
truction of suitable embankments along the rivers. 


1. ^tudy of Wastelands and their Reclamation Measures, pp. 106-107. 
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Areas under canal irrigation are getting water- logged, as a 
result of which sub-soil water level has steadily risen and large 
tracts of land are going out of cultivation especially in the Indo- 
Gangetic plains which have flat land and poor out-falls. This 
problem of surface drainage can be met by planning efficient drainage 
systems, including channel, improvements and flood control. On 
the other hand, sub-surface drainage could be improved by means 
of deep drains, tile drains, shallow tube-wells or by reducing seepage 
into the under ground reservoir by lining canals. Through proper 
sub-surface drainage the following benefits accrue’ : 

(i) It gives the root zone greater depth, which increases the 
available supply of plant food and moisture. 

(ii) It results in warmer soil and aeration of soil which is con- 
ducive to the better growth of plants. 

(iii) It provides physical improvement of the soil resulting in 
granular structure producing good tilth. 

(iv) It helps in removal of surplus wafer enabling crops to with- 
stand wet weather conditions. 

Introduction of drainage brings about favourable changes in 
the soil properties such as structure, permeability, moisture avail- 
ability, air capacity and nutrient availability, all of which influence 
plant growth. Therefore, tree plantations are cheaper and more 
efiScient in dealing with the swampy lands. Fast growing eucalyptus 
species, casuarina, tamarix, her, teak, mango, toona, terminalia, 
acacia, prosopis, and among grasses para, dallis, napier and guinea 
grass for fodder purposes), korai and murta (for preparing mats) 
and muja for thatching, may be profitably planted. 


Crops of economic importance, wliich can tolerate varying 
degrees of water-logging, are given below.* 


Extent of water-logging 

Field crops and vegetables 

I. 

Prolonged flooding 

(a) deep water 

(b) shallow water 

Rice (deep water paddy) 
water chestnut, waterllly, 
paddy. 

11. 

Flooding in later stages of 
crop growth 

Paddy, jute, sugarcane. 

III. 

Wet soil but occasional 
stagnation of water or 
no stagnation of water 

Dhaincha and Arvi. 

IV. 

High water table occasion- 
ally rising to ground 
surface 

Paddy, jute, sugarcane, nfAam- 
cka and Arvi 


1. lbid.,p.m. 

2. Ibid. p. 142. 
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Reclamation of Torrent-Ruined and Desert Lands 

It has been estimated that in all about 200 in. acres (70 m. 
hectares) of land— affected from ravages of soil erosion— needs pro- 
tection by soil conservation measures. Such areas exist along the 
rivers in the states of M. P., U. P., Rajasthan, Bihar, Orissa and 
Gujarat. Such lands can be reclaimed by a simple type of affores- 
tation, controlled grazing, terracing and other soil conservation 
measures like contour cultivation, strip-cropping, propel: crop plan- 
ning, construction of dams and bunds. 

The Great Indian desert, which encompasses the western half 
of Rajasthan (covering 1 1 districts of Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Barmer, 
Jodhpur, Nagaur. Churu, Pali, Jalor (these 8 form the ‘‘core” of the 
desert) Ganganagar, Jhunjhunu and Sikar) and extends over parts of 
Gujarat (including parts of Mehsana and Banaskantha districts) and 
Haryana (covering Bhiwani, Hissar and parts of Rohtak districts) 
covers nearly 234,895 sq. km."^ It is spreading at the rate of § i^ile 
(0.8 km.) per year for the last 50 years and its encroachment upon 
approximately 50 sq. miles (13,000 hectares) of fertile land every year. 
Tliese desert areas need early re-habilitation. 

Till recently, no efforts were made to reclaim deserts on the 
universal belief that land plants must have fresh water to survive, 
But experiments carried out by Israeli scientists have shown that 
some desert soils irrigated with sea and brackish ground water can 
grow valuable food crops such as barley, potatoes, wheat and 
maize. In the Negev Desert at Elath on the northern shore of the 
Red Sea, where the annual rainfall is less than one inch and the soil 
consists mainly of the stones and sand, some 180 species of plants 
generally thought to need fresh water were tried solely under saline 
water irrigation and the plants survived. 

The scientists attributed their success to coarse soil with low 
clay content— the type of soil often found in deserts. Water placed 
on sueh soil rapidly percolates and disappears in a matter of minutes, 
but the brief period during which it passes through the root area 
gives the plants .enough time to absorb all the necessary nutritive 
elements without allowing the harmful sodium and magnesium salts 
time to damage the roots. It was also noticed that these plants 
were more tolerant to salt if the soil consisted mainly of sand or 
gravel, and the plants irrigated with saline water were able to 
withstand a drought period of some nine months whereas the same 
species irrigated with fresh water died after a short period of water 
deprivation. 


1. Rajasthan ; all eleven districts, 208,626 sq. km ; Haryana {Hissar : 
ll,393‘sqkm ; Bhiwani : 4,011 sq km ; Rohtak ; 2,107 sqkm), 17,511 sqkm ; 
Gujarat (Banaskantha ; 6,841 sqkm ; Mehsana 1,917 sq km), 758 sq. km. 
Nati onal Planning Commission on Agriculture, Interim Report on Desert Deve- 
lopment 1974, p. 11, 
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To meet the threatening scarcity of water, scientists have 
mostly been concerned with methods of changing the relationship 
between the water in the hydro-sphere and that in the atmosphere. 
Research workers at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, have con- 
ceived the alternative idea of trying to decrease the water require- 
ments of cultivated crops. 

A single ton of hay absorbs 500 — 1,000 tons of water in one 
growing season, but only a little is retained (one part in 500 to 
1,000). For more irrigation water passes from the soil to the air 
through the plants than is lost by direct evaporation from the soil. 
Recent tests have shown that transpiration of such massive quanti- 
ties of water is not vital for plant growth or survival. Preliminary 
results of experiments indicate that under adverse conditions of high 
temperature and low atmospheric humidity, the water requirements 
of various crops such as beans and grapes may be reduced. Treat- 
ment with anti-lranspirant has increased unirrigated grape yields by 
as much as 1 5 percent. 

Polythene sheets have also been used for collecting and con- 
centrating occasional showers. Showers are normally just sufficient 
to wet the soil but soon evaporate in the heat. When water from a 
large area is led to a small pit and cencentrated on the roots of 
plants, it can contribute to effective growth. It can also help wash 
the accumulated salts from the soil. 

A lot of water provided for irrigation is lost by evaporation 
while in storage and transport. Occasions come when sueh losses 
exceed the amount up to actual use. Therefore, if efficient means 
of preventing these losses could, be found, the available supply might 
be augmented. Experiments have shown that evaporation from 
storage tanks and reservoirs can be reduced by using one molecule 
thick layer of certain alcohols on the water surface. Although 
efforts are still on to solve the problem of wind and wave action 
which tends to push this thin film to one side, a 20 to 30 per cent 
reduction of evaporation has already been achieved in field tests. 

Efforts are afoot in India to prevent the growth of arid areas 
and to reclaim the barren desert of Rajasthan. For the stabilization 
of sand dunes, Esso has developed 'a sand dune stabilization oil’ 
which has been tried out successfully in Libya, Tunisia and other 
areas. The spraying of this oil prevents sand movement and stabi- 
lizes the dunes for yoiuig tree seedlings to become established. The 
saplings in turn provide their own wind protection their roots bin- 
ding the soil and the leaves providing the much needed humus. 

Esso has also developed an ‘agricultural mulch’ which directly 
influences two soil environmental factors— the soil’s temperature and 
moisture content— factors which are essential to vigorous plant 
growth. The mulch, which is a liquid spray derived from petroleum 
forms a low porosity black, film placed directly over seed beds. The 
black film absorbs a high proportion of incident solar radiation 
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resulting in increased seed zone temperature (up to 40 degree F. 
higher than that o.f bare soil), helpful for the early germination of 
seeds. 


Also, since the mulch forms a continuous film, evaporation of 
moisture from the seed zone is retarded, thereby conserving moisture. 
Both- these factors greatly enhance plant response. Additional 
benefits of mulch include protection of soil against the erosive forces 
of nature, and reduction of the rate of leaching of soil nutrients and 
chemicals. Tests carried out with this mulch have shown remarkable 
results, raising the output of such garden crops as carrots, onions, 
sugar beets and cancaloupes from 10 to 60 per cent. The mulch 
shows great promise in areas of marginal rainfall in India. 

The National Commission on Agriculture has recommended 
the following measures for rehabilitation of the desert areas.' 

(i) To check further deterioration of the desert, digging of 
phog, which accelerates wind erosion and dune formation should be 
discouraged. 

(ii) Pasture development, regulated grazing and creation of 
grass reserves should constitute an important programme of the 
rehabilitation of the desert. Rotational grazing and grass reserves 
should be planned in fairly large blocks, each of a minimum of 200 


hectares. 

(iii) All shifting dunes in the canal command area, along 
Rajasthan canal (on land varying width upto 300 metres), should 
be stabilized by planting over with grass and trees to prevent sand 
casting on arable land. Grazing of livestock on these dunes should 
be restricted so as not to disturb the soil. 

(iv) In other cultivated areas suitable shelter belts and wind 
breaks should be established to minimise the desiccating effect of 

hot winds and reduce sand casting. t j • 

tv) A programme of reclamation of saline lands m the tal 
areas in the command of a channel should be put through during 
the first few years of irrigation development when there would be 

^ (vi) A programme of tree growing on the sides of main canal, 
branches' and major distributories should be implemented on a 
priority basis. 


Reclamation of Degraded Forest Areas 

There exists a large hectrage of degraded forest areas or areas 
under grasslands which need reclamation. In such areas, soil 
fertility can be maintained by adopting suitable cropping patterns. 
Soil fertility can also be regained by growing green manuring 
crops. Afforestation of wastelands can be done with a view to 
improving the productivity of such areas and arresting their further 
deterioration. Soil characteristics of wastelands, viz., shifting 
sand dunes in desert areas, skeletal and rocky soils, denuded hiU 


1. National Commission on Agriculture, Op. Cite., pp» i v. 
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slopes, heavy black soil with or without kankar pans will decide 
the plant species to be grown. The wastelands which may be 
economically reclaimed for agriculture should be utilised after 
reclamation for crop production with adequate soil conservation 
measures and most of the other wastelands should be afforested with 
quick growing fuel plantations. 

Possibilities of Future Extension of Cultivated Area are Dim 

In brief, it may be said that the possibilities of bringing fresli 
land under cultivation are very limited partly because the area of 
culturable waste land is very limited ; and partly because it is a very 
costly affair requiring huge capital, and technology which are at 
present lacking. Besides, the depletion of land resource under a 
heavy pressure of population, is rendering the land resources posi- 
tion more precarious. Further, land utilisation can be more exten- 
sive in newly settled and sparsely populated countries of the world 
like Canada, U.S.A,, Siberia, Australia, but in old densely populat- 
ed countries of China, India and Japan, where adjustment to physical 
environment has been accomplished through centuries and the 
pressure of growing population has exhausted the use of all land 
usable, the pattern of land use is mostly determined by the physical 
capabilities of land and the application of modern scientific and 
engineering techniques. In these countries, the possibilities of 
increasing production from farm land lie much more in the direction 
of improved agricultural forest or pasture management techniques 
in attempting a more intensive land use pattern. 

Progress of Land Reclamation Work 

Prior to 1946, no attempts were made to find out the extent of 
cultural wastelands that could be reclaimed. However, the. Bengal 
Famine Enquiry Committee, 1945 and the findings of the Food 
Grains Policy Committee of 1947 drew pointed attention towards 
this problem. The latter Committee recommended that 3 m. tons of 
additional food grains could be obtained by reclamation of 9 ni. 
acres of weed-infested and jungle lands. The matter received 
consideration and the availability of 300 tractors left by the U.S.A 
and other Allied Governments gave a spurt to the land reclamation 
programme. 

The scheme of land reclamation had to be undertaken both by 
Central and the State governments through the Central Tractor 
Organisation and the State Tractor Organisations. The C.T.O. was 
entrusted with the reclamation of JTaw^-infested lands and jungle — 
clearance of lands offered for such operations by the State Govern- 
ments on ‘^a no-profit no loss’ basis. The S. T. 0. was to under- 
take the reclamation of Government wastelands for allotment for 
cultivation to private parties, private uncultivated lands already 
occupied, whose owners required help for reclamation of lands for 
new or more intensive cultivation. 

The C.T.O, started operation in 1947-48 with about 200 old 
tractors (purchased from the American Army Disposals) and it was 
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aimed at reclaiming 2.6 m. acres of wasteland within a period of 5 
years. During 1948, more than 4 lakh acres of land spread over 
Bihar, U.P., M.P., Assam, Madras and Punjab were reclaimed for 
cultivation. By the end of June, 1949, the C. T. O. reclaimed over 
70,000 acres of weed-infested land. The scheme was confined to 
blocks with an area of 10,000 acres and above only. 

During the First Plan, the C. T. O. reclaimed 11.86 lakh acres 
of land compared to the targets of 1 1 . 1 lakh acres. Jungle clearance 
was undertaken in U.P., Bhopal and Assam. The C. T. O. had to 
be wound up as the State Governments wanted the reclamation by 
tractors to be carried on by themselves instead of paying the C.T.O. 
Besides, heavy cost of repairing the tractors was also responsible for 
winding up. 

The S. T. O. reclaimed lands in U.P., Maharashtra, Tamil 
Nadu, Assam and Bihar. 

In U.P. there are four main colonisation schemes : Ganga 
Khadir in the Meerut District (where a jungle covered tract of nearly 
55,200 acres has been cleared and sown) ; Tarai and Kashipur in 
the Naini Tal district (where nearly 50,000 acres of useless land 
have been brought under the plough) ; and Dunagiri in Almora 
district. Three more areas, namely, Manunagar in Rampur district, 
Bharasar in Garhwal district and north Afzalgarh in Bijnor district 
were also selected for settlement. Besides, on 16,500 acres farm 
was established in the Tarai area by the State Govt. In these areas, 
lands have been allotted to agricultural graduates, political sufferers, 
landless labourers and displaced persons from Pakistan. 

In formation of its schemes for development and settlement of 
new areas, the U.P. Government had kept three objectives in view ; 

(i) extension of cultivation to culturable waste lands available for 
reclamation in order to help in the solution of India’s food problem. 

(ii) settlement of certain classes of people who could not easily find 
gainful employment in the existing rural economy of the State, and 

(iii) promotion of application of improved agricultural techniques 
both in the technological and organisational spheres. 

Various difficulties had to be encountered before the land 
could be used for cultivation. Heavy clearance and reclamation 
operations had to be undertaken ; means of communication had to 
be improved through the construction of roads and culverts, and 
loans had to be given to the colonies for construction of pucca 
houses, and drainage system had to be improved and anti-malarial 
operations had to be undertaken through an anti-malarial organisa- 
tion set up specially for the purpose. 

In the erstwhile State of Bombay, reclamation of Khar and 
Khajan lands was undertaken in some of the coastal districts which 
suffered from encroachments from sea- waters on agricultural lands. 
A Khar Lands Development Board was set up with the aim of 
reclaiming 125,000 acres of land in the districts of Thana, Kolaba, 
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Ratnagiri, Broach and Surat. In all 68.000 acres of land were 
reclaimed during the First Plan period by improving land through 
anti-malarial measures, establishment of gun-clubs, clearance of 
superfluous forest growth and provision of drainage facilities. 

In Tamilnadu, 188,540 acres of private and Government waste- 
land was reclaimed ; while in M.P. the area reclaimed totalled about 
205,000 acres by the end of the First Plan period. 

Land Reclamation Work Under the Plans 

During the First Plan a total area of about 2.06 million 
hectares was reclaimed by the Central and State Tractor Organisa- 
tion and by private parties against a total target of about 2.87 m. 
hectares. 

The target for reclamation in the Second Pto? was 0.61 m. 
hectares through the Tractor Organisation against which 0.93 m. 
hectares were reclaimed. 

The target laid down in the Third Plan under both State 
Government schemes and the Centrally sponsored scheme of reclama- 
tion of wastelands and resettlement of land envisaged reclamation of 
1.46 m. hectares which included some minor land levelling work of 
0.8 m. hectares in the command area of Rajasthan Canal Project, 
.^gainst this target, till the end of March 1968, a total of about 2 m. 
hectares was reclaimed. 

In the Fourth Plan, reclamation of land for agricultural use was 
given lower priority than quick-growing programmes like minor 
irrigation, high yielding variety, application of fertilizers, etc. 

Schemes for reclamation, and development of land in assure^^ 
rainfall areas are implemented by the different State Governments 
with financial assistance from Agricultural Refinance Corporation. 
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Magnitude of Cattle Population 

India has diverse physical and climatic conditions and natural 
vegetation. Naturally, a varied and rich fauna is met vvith in India. 
There are about 500 species of animals and 3,000 species of birds. 
Some of them have been domesticated so as to get various benefits 
from them. Others are included in wild life. 

In India, according to 1972 livestock census, there are 17.8 
crore cattle, 5.8 crore buffaloes, 6.8 crore goats and 4.0 crore sheep. 
It thus possesses 21 per cent of the world’s total cattle population, 
18 per cent of the world’s goats ; 4 per cent sheep and more than 
half the buffaloes. India possesses nearly 11 per cent of the total 
livestock population of the world. The following table gives ihe 
live-stock statistics in India. 


Livestock population in 1945-1972. (In 000) 


Category 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 

1972 

Cattle 

155,099 

15«,651 

175,557 

176,057 

178,865 

Buffaloes 

43,351 

44,916 

51,211 

52,920 

57,941 

Sheep 

38,829 

39,246 

40,223 

42,014 

40,395 

Goats 

47,077 

55,405 

60,864 

64,566 

68,024 

Horses & Ponies 

1,514 

1.483 

1,327 

1,149 

966 

Mules 

60 

40 

53 

75 

76 

Donkeys 

1,239 

1,055 

1,096 

1,054 

996 

Pigs 

4,420 

4,932 

5,176 

4,975 

6,900 

Camels 

629 

776 

903 

1,028 

1,126 

Others 

— 

— 

22 

30 

12 

Total livestock 

292,218 

306,504 

336,432 

343,868 

354,982 


Distribution and Density of Bovine Population 

Largest numbers of cattle are found in U; P. which possesses 
about 15 per cent of the total, followed by M. P. (14 per cent) Bihar 
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(9.2 per cent), Maharashtra (8.8 per cent), Rajasthan (7.5 per cent), 
A. P. (7.3 per cent), West Bengal (6.5 per cent), Tamil Nadu (6.2 
per cent) and the rest of the States. Orissa, Karnataka, Gujarat, 
Assam, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh contribute 25.7 per cent of 
the total. 

As regards buffaloes, about 21.5 per cent of the country’s total 
are found in U. P. followed by Andhra Pradesh, M. P. Punjab. 
Rajasthan, Bihar, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu 
and other States. 

Relative densities of bovine population in different states reveal 
that density of cattle per 100 hectares of gross cropped area is the 
highest in Maharashtra and Gujarat with 280. This is closely follow- 
ed by Himachal Pradesh, Assam, J and K, West Bengal and Orissa 
with 279, 267, 241, 118 and 162. Rajasthan, Delhi, Punjab and 
Haryana show low densities, having only 96, 92, 74 and 58 res- 
pectively. For the country as a whole, the density works out to 116 
cattle per 100 hectares of gross^cropped area. 

In the distribution of cattle per unit of human population, the 
average for the country comes to 400 cattle per 100 persons. Among 
the states Himachal Pradesh has 90, followed by M. P., Rajasthan 
and Orissa with 76, 65 and 56 cattle per 100 persons. In the case 
of buffaloes, the density per unit of gross cropped area is the highest 
in Andhra Pradesh with 57 buffaloes per 100 hectares. J. and K. 
Delhi, U. P., Himachal Pradesh and Punjab support 53, 50, 50, 48 
and 45. In West Bengal and Orissa the density is the lowest, being 
16 and 18. s 

The density of buffaloes per 100 persons is highest in Punjab 
with 22 buffaloes. Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, M, P., U. P., and 
Himachal Pradesh follow with 20, 19, 17, 15 and 15 buffaloes 
respectively. The all India average density works out at 34 buffaloes 
per 100 hectares of gross cropped area and 100 buffaloes per 100 
persons. 

Working Animals : (a) Working Bullocks 

Of the total working animals in India, roughly 87.0 per cent 
are bullocks, 9.0 per cent male buffaloes : 3.0 per cent cows and 

1.0 per cent she-buffaloes. Thus cattle constitute about 90.0 per cent 
of the work anima.ls. Even on the basis of males only, the propor- 
tion is not much different, there being roughly 91.0 per cent oxen and 

9.0 per cent buffaloes. 

The proportion of working bullocks is greater in U. P., follow- 
ed by Bihar, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Punjab. These states grow 
mostly wheat, cotton or sugarcane, on which bullocks often feed. 
On the other hand, this proportion is low in Rajasthan because of 
sandy soil ; Himachal Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir, because of 
hilly and forested lands ; and Kerala, Karnataka and Assam, which 
grow rice, jute and tea. On the whole, working bullocks form about 
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46 per cent of the total cattle population in the country, India has 
73.3 m. working bullocks. 

(b) Breeding Cows 

In so far as India is essentially a farming country, the impor- 
tance of efficient cattle for the stability and prosperity of the zones 
can scarcely be exaggerated. The number of livestock lias an impor- 
tant effect both on the total output of agriculture and on the farm 
in which the output appears. Cattle play a very important part in 
Indian agriculture. “But unlike in other countries of the world, 
whose cattle are maintained mainly for milk and meat, in India these 
are primarily kept as draught animals for the plough or cart as the 
camel, the horse, the donkey and mechanical vehicles are rarely used. 
Without them no cultivation would be possible, without them no 
produce can be transported.” Cattle supply the most important 
motive power for almost all agricultural operations such as ploughing, 
lifting water from the wells, and the transport of produce from field 
to the markets. Their share in the total inputs in crop cultivation 
is from 8 per cent to 42 per cent. 

The milch cattle, 96 per cent of the cows and 94 per cent of the 
she-buffaloes were located in rural areas and only 4 per cent of the 
milch cattle and 6 per cent of the she-bufFaloes were found , in cities 
and towns in 1971. 

Variations in the number of cattle from state to state are due 
to climate, grazing facilities, and the area under fodder crops which 
determine to a great extent the quality of cattle and the carrying 
capacity of the land. Agricultural development, introduction of 
irrigation and land reclamation project affect adversely the live- 
stock as the land available for grazing is reduced and the cultivated 
area under fodder and feed crops does not increase correspondingly, 
resulting in the reduction of total livestock feed. 

(c) Unserviceable Stock 

These comprise old and emaciated animals which are per- 
manently unfit for work or breeding, but nevertheless are kept by 
their owners, mainly on religious or sentimental grounds. The total 
number of such animals is 29 million, or 12 percent of the total 
cattle in the country. 

(d) Other Animals 

As regards other animals, nearly 60 per cent of sheep are 
almost equally distributed in the three states of Rajasthan, Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, and rest is distributed over Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, U. P. and other States. 

Of the goats, a little more than 50 per cent are found in Raja- 
sthan, Maharashtra, Bihar and U. P., the rest being found in M. P., 
Karnataka, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu. 

About 65 percent of horses and ponies are found in U. P., 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. 
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Mules are found mainly in U. P. and Punjab^ camels in 
Rajasthan and Punjab and donkeys in U. P., Rajasthan and 
Maharashtra. 

In the following table is given the distribution of cattle and 
buffaloes according to age and sex : 

Age and sex of cattle and buffaloes (In 000) 


Cattle 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Young 

Stock 

Total 

Cattle 

1951 

61,759 

49,848 

43,492 

155,099 

1961 

72,528 

54,204 

48,825 

175,557 

1966 

73,330 

54,693 

48,044 

176,057 

1972 

74,625 

56,773 

47,467 

178,865 

Buffaloes 

1951 

6,778 

21,842 

14,731 

43,351 

1961 

7,684 

25,023 

18,504 

51,211 

1966 

8,192 

26,144 

18,584 

52,290 

1972 

8,116 

29,553 

20,272 

57,941 


importance of Catilein National Economy 

In so far as India is essentially a farming country the impor- 
tance of efficient cattle for the stability and prosperity of the rural 
zones can scarcely be exaggerated. The number of livestock has an 
important effect both on the total output of agriculture and on the 
farm in which the outpxU appears. Cattle play a very important part 
in Indian agriculture. ‘'But unlike in other countries of the world, 
whose cattle are maintained mainly for milk and meat, in India these 
are primarily kept as draught animals for the plough or cart as the 
camel, the horse, the donkey as mechanical vehicles are rarely used. 
Without them no cultivation would be possible, without them no 
produce can be transported.’’ 

Cattle supply the most important motive power for almost all 
agricultural operations such as ploughing, lifting water from wells 
and the transport of produce from field to the markets. Their share 
in the total inputs in crop cultivation is from 8 per cent to 42 per 
cent. Cattle are given much importance in Indian agricultural eco- 
nomy. Quality and quantity of cattle not only raise the social 
status of the Indian farmer but improve his economic condition 
materially. Thus, in India without cattle, fields remain unploughed, 
stores and bins stand empty, and food and drink lose half their 
savour for in a vegetarian country what can be worse than to have 
no milk, butter or ghee. 

Cattle provide us with milk and milk products. India produced 
about 23.20 lakh tonnes of milk in 1974-75, of which cows provide a 
little less than half and buffaloes a little more than half. Of the 

F. 21 
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total production of milk, about 53 per cent comes from buffaloes, 
43 per cent from cows and 4 per cent from goats and sheep. India 
produces about 6 per cent of the total world milk production. » Milk 
and Milk products contribute about Rs. 6,200 million to the national 
income. 

Cattle also provide meat. About 75 per cent of the meat pro- 
duced is that of sheep and goats. Beef and pork account for only 
6 per cent and 4 per cent respectively of the total. The total produc- 
tion of all types of meat is estimated at 0.49 m. toimes valued at Rs. 
1,000 million. About 0.9 per cent jof the cattle, 36 per cent of the 
goats, and 33 per cent of the sheep population is slaughtered 
annually. 

Cattle also provide us with the farmyard manure which pro- 
motes the productivity of the soil. The cattle dung annually avai- 
lable amounts to about 1200 million tons (net weight) of which 400 
million tons are used as fuel and 215 million tons as manure, the 
balance being wasted. On the basis of energy content, 400 million 
tons of dung is equivalent to 46 million tons of coal. One cow 
usually provides with 122 mds of dung and 40 mds. of urine per 
year. This cow dung is being used in gas plants which enable 
extraction at a lower cost of sufficient gas as a combustible material. 

Cattle serve in transport too. In the words of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, “In most parts of the world cattle are 
valued for food and milk ; in India their primary purpose is drau- 
ght for the plough and for the cart ” It is obviously difficult to 

place a definite monetary value of cattle labour. 300 to 500 crores 
of rupees, however, are assessed to be the value of cattle labour 
in India. 

Miscellaneous products such as hides and skins are also 
an important source of income from cattle. India produces about 
32 per cent of the world’s hides and skins. The tot^ production of 
cattle hides is 16 millions and buffalo hides 5 millions while goats’ 
skins amount to 21 millions and sheep’s skin, 16 millions.* They 
provide 36 m.' kgs. of wool, about one half of which is exported as 
carpet wool. 

The total amiual production of animal fats and other by- 
products is estimated to be 0.24 m. tons. From the exports of tal- 
low, animal castings, cattle tail hair, horns and hoofs and horn, 
and hoofmeal, India gets about Rs. 6 m. per year. The annual 
availability of raw bones is about 3.6 lakh tons approximately valued 
at about Rs. 8 crores. 

Animal husbandry accounts for only 14 per cent of the total 
income from agriculture sector and its contribution to the national 
income does not exceed 6 per cent. 


1. Randhawa, M. S., Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in India. 
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Gross and Net Value of Output in Agricultural Sector 

{In million rupees at 1960-61 prices') 



1960-61 

Gross 

1964-65 
Net Gross 

Net 

1970-71 

Gross Net 

Agriculture 

72,554 

1 81,811 


108,610 1 

Animal 


y 65,740 1 

71,982 

y 90,598 

Husbandry 
Total Agri. 

12,090 

1 13,225 y 

1 

17,173 1 

Sector 

National 

86,828 

67,827 97,260 

74,105 

129,185 93,820 

Jncome 


141,400 167,100 

241,300 


(Source : Planning Commission, Material and Financial Balance, 

^ P. 9) 

Thus, it will be observed that cattle play a very important part 
in the national economy. Various estimates have been made regard- 
ing contribution which cattle make to the nation. The estimates range 
from Rs. 1,010 crores (calculated by Dr. Wright) to Rs. 1,200 crores 
(Sir Datar Singh) and to Rs. 3,470 crores (Srinivasan’s estimale)^ 
According to the Planning Commission, despite large cattle popula- 
tion the net value of livestock products amounts to Rs. 670 crores 
or about 16 per cent of the income from agriculture. A recent 
estimate puts the contribution of cattle products to national income 
at Rs. 1174-65 crores. Of the total income from animal husbandry, 
64.5 per cent is contributed by milk and milk products ; cattle 
manure, 9.7 per cent fuel, etc, 9.7 per cent ; meat and meat products 
7.9 per .cent ; hides and skins 2.5 per cent ; hair and wool 1.1 per 
cent: egg and poultry 2.4 per cent ; bones 0.1 per cent and increment 
in stock, 2.1 per cent.? 

Despite their important place in the economy and their large 
numbers, the net contribution made by India’s animal wealth is 
not much. Its share in the country’s national income is comparati- 
vely small. For example, nearly 42 per cent of national income 
is accounted for by agriculture in India and the contribution of live- 
stock to the gross agricultural income is barely 1 5 percent. In the 
case of foreign countries, e.g. in Denmark 83 p. c. constitutes the 
livestock’s share of agricultural income, which forms only 16 per cent 
of the national income. In Sweden, the livestock’s "share is 80 
p. c., in U. K. 78 p. c. and in West Germany 71. p. c. as against 
6p. c., 4. p. c. and 8 p.c. contribution by agriculture to national 
income. 

The reasons for meagre contribution of livestock to national 
income arc : 


1. Sriniva>an, N. S., Cattle Wealth in fmfia, 105^. 

2. Khadi Craniodhyoi^VoL 10, p. 294. 
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(i) Use of livestock in the country is anything but economic. 
The large cattle population contains a sizeable proportion of aged 
animals, both male and female, which are capable neither of work 
nor of yielding milk. These animals are clearly a drain on available 
resources and a drag on the farm economy. 

(ii) Cow.s kept for milk have extremely low yields and accord- 
ing to some estimates, over 90 per cent of these animals yield not 
more than a kilogram of milk a day. 

(iii) Physiological factors like late maturity and parturi- 
tion and delayed oestrus cycle, resulting in long calving inter- 
vals, further incapacitate the female species from becoming more 
productive. 

(iv) In rural India livestock is preferred more for the work 
they do on the farm than for milk. The small and fragmented hol- 
dings typical of the Indian rural scene, necessitate the maintenance 
of too many animals for farm operations which is far from econo- 
mical for farm business. 

(v) There is also evidence of a high death rate, due to delibe- 
rate neglect, particularly among young stock, a good proportion of 
which could have been saved for purpose of meat for human con- 
sumption or for export. 

(vi) Besides, except in a few pockets in the country like parts 
of Punjab, Western U. P., etc., the cropping pattern has not been 
adjusted to accommodate the fodder and other requirements of live- 
stock. These have resulted in too large a herd as compared to local 
needs and resources, their widespread neglect as the easy course of 
stock control and the inevitable low productivity resulting there- 
from. 

Cattle Breeds 

There are as many as 14 well-defined milch breeds of cattle, 12 
of draught cattle and 6 well-defined breeds of buffaloes in India. A 
few of the breeds are of dairy types, in which the females yield a 
large quantity of milk, while bullocks are not of high quality. A large 
majority of the breeds are of draft type, in which cows are poor 
milkers, but bullocks are superior in quality. In between there are 
a number of breeds which are of dual purpose, in which the females 
yield more than an average quantity of milk, while the males are 
good working bullocks. These well-defined breeds are found in the 
dry parts of the country. Outside these areas, the cattle are “non- 
descript” and do not belong to any defined breed. Broadly, speaking, 
Indian breeds of cattle are 

(a) Milch Breeds. Cows are high yielders and bullocks are 
of moderate type or of poor draft quality. The animals are generally 
ponderous in build, with pendulous development and sheath, and 

1. Randhawa, M. S., Agriculture and Husbandry in India, 1958. 
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having lateral and often curled horns. The Gir, Sindlii, Sahiwal, 
Tharparkar and Deoni are some of the outstanding breeds of this 
group. 

(р) Dual Purpose^ Breeds. Cows are fairly good yielders of milk, 
and the bullocks are good for draft purposes. In this group there are 
two types of cattle, viz. ; 

(i) Short-horned, white or light grey cattle with long cofSn 
shaped skull and face slightly convex in profile, e.g., Hariyana, 
Ongale, Gaolo, Rath and Krishna V alley, etc. 

(ii) Lyre-horned, grey cattle, deep bodied with wide forehead, 
prominent orbital arches, flat or dished-in profile, and good draft 
capacity, e. g., Tharparkar and Kankrej. 

(с) Draft Breeds. Cows are poor milkers but bullocks are 
excellent draft animals. In this group there are four types of 
cattle, viz. 

(i) Short-horned, white or light grey cattle with long 
cofifin-shaped skull and face, slightly convex in profile, e.g., Nagori 
and Bachaur. 

(ii) Lyre-horned grey cattle with wide forehead, prominent 
orbital arches, flat or dished profile, deep body and powerful draft 
capacity, e.g., Kathiawar, Malvi and Kherigarh. 

(iii) Small black, red or dun cattle, often with large patches of 
white markings, found in the rugged mountainous areas of the 
Himalayan region or at the foot of the hills. They have tight 
sheaths and are either short-horned or slightly lyre-horned. They 
are useful only for light ploughing and miscellaneous work. The 
Porwar and Siri are notable. 

Tracts Known for Cattle Breeding 

The concentration of a large number of cattle is no index 
to the production of milk or higher standard of agriculture. Good 
breeds of cattte are confined to comparatively dry areas such as 
Hariyana, Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and in such 
parts of other States where similar conditions exist. Pasture in 
these dty areas may be good in quality but is often scarce and the 
uncertainty of rainfall makes it obligatory on the part of owners to 
grow crops, the residue of which provides a good supply of fodder 
for cattle. Conversely, in tracts with a humid climate which are 
subject to heavy rainfall or are provided with ample irrigation a 
very poor type of cattle is found in spite of the availability of 
grazing. 

It is a well-known fact that in rice-growing tracts, cattle are 
'generally found to be greatly deteriorated, both as regards their 
physical development and capacity for work and milk production. 
They are also more prone to disease, and reproductive defects are 
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common to them. In these areas the cattle being inefficient^ the 
number of cattle required for agricultural purposes and for milk 
production is necessarily larger, even 3 to 4 times as compared to 
that of other areas where good cattle exist. The larger the number 
of cattle greater is the strain on the available pastures which results 
in their further deterioration, thus producing a vicious circle. In 
Kerala where cattle are of mongrel, non-descript type and where 
there are no recognised breeds, cows are notoriously poor milkers. 
The bullocks are puny and weak and on this account cultivators 
are generally unable to adopt and make use of modern, efficient and 
labour-saving implements. 

Buffaloes thrive best in the areas of moderate heavy rainfall as 
they require plenty of water for their daily bath. They are dual- 
purpose animals useful both for milking as well as draught. They 
live on coarser grass and even then they are heavy yielders of milk, 
Murrah buffalo of the Punjab has an average of 180 kg of milk 
per lactation period while the better types may yield as much as 
2250 kg. The Rohtak breed arc also famous for milk. The 
Kathiawar or Zafarbadi buffaloes are large in size and the daily yield 
of milk is 15 kg. Deccan breeds arc more serviceable for heavy 
cartage but they are poor milkers. The buffaloes are better cared 
for because they are the more important milk cattle. Her milk is 
richer, containing as it does from two to three per cent more butter 
fat than that of ordinary cow, and supplies the major part of the 
demand for milk. She is more profitable to maintain, as she 
possesses a remarkable ability to convert coarse fodder into milk. 
Male buffaloes, after castration, are used for heavy transport as 
well as for ploughing. 

The follov/ing nine breads, of cattle, from all parts of India, are 
of first rate importance : — 

Sindbi. This breed hails from Sind, but several pedigree herds 
of it have been established in India, particularly in Kathiawar on the 
west coast. It is a distinctive dairy animal. Pedigree herds are 
found in Karnataka. Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Orissa and Punjab. 

Sahiwal. Though originally belonged to central undivided 
Punjab, it is available jn Karnal, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar and Delhi. 

Hariyana. The home of the breed is the area covered, by the 
districts of Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon, part of Karnal and the Delhi 
State. This breed is also produced in more or less pure form in 
Jind, Karnal, Hissar, Gurgaon, Delhi, Nabha and Patiala; Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Loharu, Alwar and Bharatpur districts of Rajasthan and 
in east Uttar Pradesh. 

Mnrrah. The cows of this breed are good milkers and the 
bullocks are excellent for drau^t. It is available in southern 
Punjab, Delhi, and northern Uttar Pradesh. 
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Gir. The home of this breed is Kathiawar (Saurashtra). 
Pure specimen of this breed is available in Junagadh, western 
Rajasthan, northern Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

Kankrej. The home of this breed is the country to the south- 
east of the Rann of Kutch, extending from the south-west corner 
of the Tharparkar district in Sind to Dhola in Ahmedabad district, 
also along the Banas and Saraswati rivers. It is one of the heaviest 
of Indian cattle. 

Tharparkar. Coming originally from the arid semidesert tracts 
of south-east Sind, this breed is mostly bred in India today to the 
north-east portion of Maharashtra and western Rajasthan and 
Kutch. 

Kangayam. The name of this breed is derived from the 
Kangayam division of Coimbatore district where it has been in 
existence for a long time. 

Ongole. The home of this breed is Nellore and Guntur tracts 
of the Andhra Pradesh. It is also found in Narasaraopet, parts of 
Bapatala and dry talukas of Krishna and Godawari districts. 

Some of the exotic breeds, which are heavy milk yielders have 
also been developed in India. The most important of these are 
Gurnsey, Jersey, Holestein— Friesian, Ayreshire, Brown Swiss, and 
German Fleckvich. 

It is a significant fact that good cattle are generally found in dry 
areas and inferior cattle in areas of heavy rainfall. The rainfall map of 
India more or less coincides with her cattle map. 

The, Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujarat (Saurashtra), Karnataka and 
drier parts of Mahara^tra and Tamil Nadu are homes of some of 
the best cattle in India, while non-descripts are found in areas of 
heavy rainfall, like Assam, Bengal, Orissa and Malabar Coast. 

Present Position of Cattle in India 

In view of the great importance of cattle in Indian agri culture 
their present position is deplorable. Malnutrition is perhaps the 
greatest single factor responsible for the degeneration of cattle to 
their present state. Promiscuous mating, improper and insufiScient 
care, ignorance and lethargy of the people are some of the atrocities 
which are responsible for degeneration. The causes of their deterio- 
ration in the condition may be discussed under the following heads : 

(i) Lack of adequate and proper fodder supply: 

(ii) Want of proper care. 

(hi) Lack of good breeding stock. 

(iv) Diseases and pests. 

1. Lack of Adequate and Proper Fodder Supply. The majority 
of the Indian cattle are seriously underfed, particularly the cows in 
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rural areas. In India stall feeding is rare and the grazing and the 
grasslands tlie Indian cattle are seriously underfed, particularly the 
cows in rural areas in the country are hopelessly overstocked. 
“Owing to the increase in the requirements of the food for human 
population, areas, where grazing was possible, have steadily dimi- 
nished. Large numbers lead to poor feeding and come in the way 
of attempts to raise productivity. There is thus a vicious circle 
which it is difficult to break.”* The natural grazing lands arc 
usually to be found within the areas classed as ‘forests’, ‘cultivable 
waste’ and ‘not available for cultivation.’ But forests, as a source 
of fodder supply, are of limited value due to stringency of the forest 
laws and the policy of enclosure. Cultivable wasteland though 
another source of fodder supply, is useless for grazing purposes 
because it does not produce any useful herbage. Similarly, a very 
large portion of the l^d marked as ‘not available for cultivation’ is 
not useful for grazing because it is absolutely barren. Hence, 
natural grasslands are utterly lacking. 

Over the greater part of India there is an acute shortage of 
fodder from December to July and the cattle are reduced to mere 
bags of bones. By this time the insufficient supplies of stored 
fodder become s o much depleted that the ration of the cattle of the 
poor farmers undergoes serious diminution. Even in ordinary years 
farmers feel the pinch in the months of May and June. The starva- 
tion of this period cripples the cattle, makes the cow an irregular 
breeder which reduces her natural milking qualities until she is 
unable to suckle a healthy calf that leads to scarcity of good 
bullocks, and creates the urge which covers the village grazing 
grounds of India with useless and decrepit cattle. 

Fodder is limited to the dry stalks of jowar and maize and to 
the bhusa (in silo-pit) produced in the cold weather cereals,"lo which 
must be added the weathered grasses of the waste lands. Grains 
and pulses are little used as cattle food. Within this period falls 
the season of m^imum demand for power, for agricultural pur- 
poses, for thrashing, ploughing and carrying loads. Thus, in a year 
of rains, the cattle die by hundreds, and the survivors become 
mefficieat workers for some time. No sufficient excess of fodder 
is produced in good years and owing to the bulky nature of the 
fodder it is impossible to import it from other countries. The 
actual shortage of the fodder can be easily realised when we com- 
p^e the conditions of fodder supply in India with those in England, 
where three acres are necessary for supporting 4 heads of cattle, in 
U.P. not more than 2/3 of an acre of less fertile land is available 
for grazing of the same number of cattle. The result is the heavy 
cattle mortality* In the Punjab, Chambri grass is the principal 
fodder but shaftal, berseem, and lucerne can be grown as green 
fodder. In M. P. the fodder situation is somewhat satisfactory 

cotton belt that jowar is 
cmeny cultivated as the fodder crop, while cotton seeds also provide 


1. Second Ftve Year Plan, p. 282. 
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a very nutritious food with the result that the cattle is strong and 
efficient. In the wheat-belt though grazing lands are rare but Kans 
(a grass of low nutritive value) grows over wide areas and hence no 
fodder crop is raised, with the result that the cattle fed on it are 
weak and incapable to bear the burden, in the rice-belt, as also 
in West Bengal, green catch crop is utterly lacking. Muddy straw 
is the only available fodder which offers a bare sustenance for cattle. 
In West Bengal the banks and si opes of the embankments of public 
roads are the only grazing grounds and the cattle subsist m^My on 
paddy straw, paddy-husks and the coarse grass which grows in tanks 
almost silted up. Just after the rice crop has been over they get 
enough to eat, but other times of the year they are half-starved. 
The lack of sufficient pasture, the absence of good fodder and the 
inability of the peasants to stall-feed their beasts have led in Bengal 
to a deterioration of cattle. W’estcrn Ghats, enjoying rains varying 
from 200 cms. to 375 eras, are quite unsuitable for the growth of 
good quality of grass and, hence, the cattle rearing is not largely 
carried on there. But in Karnataka, Nellore and Coimbatore upland 
areas, having a moderate rainfall and natural drainage, are con- 
ducive to the healthy growth of good grass and it is there that some 
of the best cattle breeds of India are found. Gujarat is also suitable 
for good cattle. The grass and various leguminous crops are largely 
produced owing to the alluvial loamy soil in area round the Rann 
of Kutch. 

It is a striking paradox that the States which have the smallest 
crop areas per capita maintain the largest number of cattle, i. e., 
the deficiency in cattle food is greater in the thickly than in the 
thinly populated areas. According to Dr. Burns the smallest 
deficiency is in the region in which rainfall is under 75 cms. and the 
greater in that in which it is over 175 cms. The region with a 
rainfall of between 75 cms. to 1 75 eras, lies between these two 
extremes.’ 

As Sir John Russel observed, the amount of food produced' is 
insufficient for the large number of cattle. According to the Plann- 
ing Commission “the quantity of fodder available is about 78 per 
cent of the requirements, while the available concentrates and feed 
would sufiice only for 28 per cent of the cattle.” 

According to the Committee on Livestock Feeds and Fodder 
(1974) of the Ministry of Agriculture, the availability of concentrates, 
dry fodder and green fodder in 1973 was only 11.05, 309.00 and 
214.5' million tonnes as against the requirements of 19.56, 347.41 
and 343.57 million tonnes respectively. The estimated requirements 
of livestock feeds in 2000 A.D. are 82.8 m. tonnes of concentrates 
of plant origin, 373.0 m. tonnes of dry fodder and 594.8 m. tonnes 
of green fodder, while the availability is expected to be only 77.05, 

1. W. Burns, Technological Possibilities of AgHcul'tiaal Development in 
India. 
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356.8, and 575.0 m. tonnes of concentrates, dry fodder and green 
fodder respectively. It is, therefore, essential to find ways and 
means to bridge the widening gap between requirement and availa- 
bility of feeding stuffs. 


Investigations clearly show that the existence of goitre, oste- 
malacia, and other bone troubles, emaciation, birth of weak calves 
and pica are due to malnutrition. Animals living on imperfect diet 
have a greater tendency to infections of the respiratory and gastro- 
intestinal tract, and of stone formation in the bladder. Other types 
of losses, such as those .resulting from irregular breeding and abor- 
tion of non-infectious origin, are also due to faulty dieting. Calcium 
and Vitamin A deficiency in the diet of cows is also found to pro- 
duce blindness among calves. Prolonged malnutrition or famine 
leads to the suppression ofjpestrus. In India in draught years village 
cows do not bear calves or bear them only in alternative years, or 
even only once in three years when the body reserves for minerals 
and other essentials are established. 


2. Want of Proper Care of Cattle. Another important cause 
for the deterioration of Indian cattle is the want of proper care on 
the part of the Indian cultivator. He does not take as good care of 
his cattle as his Western confrere does. This is because of their 
poor quality, and the deterioration in quality h inter alia to 
lack of adequate care. In the words of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Agriculture. ‘‘In whatever respect Indian cattle may be 
lacking, they do not lack in number, The Cattle Utilisation Com- 
mittee estimated that about 10 per cent of the cattle population are 
unserviceable or unproductive. The fact is that the productive value 
of the cattle is not commensurate with their number. Large numbers 
of diminutive cattle are a serious drain on the country’s fodder supply 
and eat into the profits from agriculture. Weight for weight, a 
small animal consumes a much larger quantity of food than a bigger 
animal. Thus an animal weighing 155 kgs. is estimated to consume 
not half but about two-thirds of what an animal weighing 310 kgs 
would consume. 

Their poor quality, as they are undersized and weak, compels 
the farmers in India to keep a large number of cattle to do a given 
amount of work. As the Royal Commission has summed it up so 
well. “The worse the conditions for rearing efficient cattle are, the 
greater the number kept tend to be. Cows become less fertile and 
their calves become undersized and do not satisfy cultivg-tors, who 
in the attempt to secure useful bullocks, breed more and more 
cattle. As numbers increase the pressure on available supply of 
food tends to still further poverty in ,the cow. As cattle grow 
smaller in size and greater in number the rate at which condi- 
tions become worse for breeding good livestock is accelerated. As 


1. Repott of the Royal Commission on Agriculture^ p. 188. 
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cattle become smaller the amount of food needed in proportion to 
their size increases. But the religious susceptibilities lie in the way 
of slaughter of decrepit and useless cattle and. hence the cattle, 
however weak and poor, are allowed to live.” 

3. Lack of Good Breeding Stock. Another important cause 
for deterioration of the quality of our cattle is the lack of good 
breeding stock.^ Even now there are villages where no breeding 
bulls are to be found and the result is that frequently the cultivators 
have to travel about 10 to 12 kms to take the advantages of a good 
stud bull or a male buflfaio. The scarcity of the stud bulls and 
bujffaloes is due to the fact that no private individual maintains stud 
bulls of good quality for to do so is uneconomic for him. 

4. Cattle Diseases. Cattle diseases are also responsible for 
the decay in the quality of our cattle. In the villages, cattle suffer 
from a number of contagious fatal diseases like the rinderpest, foot 
and mouth disease, anthrax and black quarter. Animal parasites 
like round worms, flat Worms and protozoa also cause wasting 
diseases. But due to lack of sufficient number of efficient and 
experienced veterinary doctors, cattle diseases are not properly 
diagnosed and treated, resulting in heavy cattle mortality. In the 
words of the Royal Commission, ‘‘It is indeed the fear of loss from 
disease that tempts many to a larger stock than is absolutely neces- 
sary and this increases the difficulty of feeding cattle properly.” 
Epidemic diseases cause tremendous damage. A large number of 
cattle, attacked by disease, which escape death find their vitality 
sapped and health permanently injured. 

At present most of the veterinary hospitals are poorly equipped, 
do not have modem aids for arriving at prompt and correct diagnosis 
of diseases, and lack facilities for undertaking surgical operations, 
particularly in the field of obstetrics and gynacology. Even drugs 
for treatment of common ailments are in short supply. 

The number of veterinarians for about 26,000 cattle units in 
the country is inadequate to ensure cattle health. There should be 
at least one veterinarian for every 20,000 cattle units by 1980 ; 
10,000 cattle units by 1990 and 5,000 cattle units by 2000 A.D. In 
areas of intensive livestock production, there should be one veteri- 
narian for every 10,000 cattle unit from the Fifth Plan period 
itself. There is, thus, an urgent need to considerably improve the 
quality of veterinary service in the country.^ 

Lines of Improvement of Indian Cattle 

In India, livestock has to be developed for four main purposes, 
viz, (i) tQ provide sufficient quantity of milk to the people, dairy 

1. Third Five Year Flan, p. 347. 

2 . ^bridged Report of the National Commission on Agriculture, 1976 , 
p: 368. 
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industry has to be expanded at a rapid rate ; (ii) to provide needed 
draught power in agriculture, improvement in quality will be 
essential ; (iii) to provide manure for agriculture and to feed gobar 
gas plants for production of clean fuel ; and (iv) to produce 
exportable goods. like hides and skin and leather goods to earn 
foreign exchange. 

The essentials of live-stock improvement are breeding, weeding, 
feeding and heeding. The efficiency of cattle depends on selective 
and scientific brwding. Weeding aims at getting rid of herd of 
uneconomic and inferior animals. For feeding, the fodder supplies 
need to be substantially increased and also nutritive feedstuff. Heed- 
ing implies good annual management and maintenance of proper 
hygienic conditions in cattle. 

IMPROVEMENT IN CATTLE BREEDING 

For genetic improvement three breeding methods could be 
adopted.' 

First, the conventional system of intensive selection of breed- 
ing animals based on individual milk production supported by a 
system of progeny testing. For this purpose, a select^ group of 
cows is mated to a bull with high pedigree; and when their daughters 
come into milk production, the milk yield of mothers and their 
daughters are compared. Those bulls which have consistently 
increased milk production in their daughters would be retained for 
large-scale exploitation. Selection could bring about large improve- 
ment in characteristics which have a high heritability. But unfor- 
tunately, such heritability being quite low, it will take 15 to 16 
cattle generations, even with intensive selection, i.e., almost a 
century. This method has its value in improving the level of milk 
production in some of our pure-bred milch breeds of cattle and 
buffalo such as Sahiwal, Tharparkar, Red Sindhi, Murrah, Surti, etc. 

The Second Method used extensively in the case of non-descript 
and other low producing cattle is grading up by which the inheritance 
of an established good &eed is introduced progressively from genera- 
tion to generation by continuous top crossing. In course of about five 
generations of such continuous grading up, non-descript cattle could 
be converted to almost similar to the breeds from which bulls were 
used. 


The Third Method is cross-breeding using exotic dairy breeds. 
Cross-breeding is the mating of animals belonging to two different 
breeds. Cross-breeding of well established Indian dairy breeds with 
exotic western breeds can, in the first generation itself, raise average 
production to 2500/3000 kgs. per lactation. 


1. National Commission on Agriculture. Report m Milk Production 
Through Small and Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers, 
pp. 36-38. 
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In India, cross breeding of Indian breeds with those of the 
exotic cattle of Jersey and Friesian breed (imported from Australia 
and U.S.A.) have been taken up with the foreign collaboration. 
Holstein, Brown Swiss and Red Danes have also been used for cross- 
breeding with Gir, Ongole and Hariana breeds. 

At each unit a foundation herd of 750 indigenous breed stock 
is kept and frozen semen of 10 bulls of each exotic breed is used. 
Cross-breeding programmes have been taken up at Mandi in 
Himachal Pradesh (an Tndo-German Project) where German Spotted 
Highland breed is being used ; Tndo-Danish project at Bangalore in 
Karnatak, using Red Dane breed ; at Madupatti in Kerala, an Indo- 
Swiss Project using Brown Swiss breed for crossing with Indian 
cattle. 

Six cattle breeding farms for each separate' breed have been 
set up with adequate facilities for shelter, essential staff, good stock 
of cattle, facilities for feed and fodder production and veterinary 
assistance and laboratory equipment for artificial insemination. The 
farms at .* 

(1) Suratgarh, Rajasthan, for Thar parkar breed ; 

(2) Dhanirod, Gujarat for Surti buffaloes ; 

(3) Chiplima, Orissa for Red Sindhi breed ; 

(4) and (5) at Hessarghata, Karnataka ; and Koraput, Orissa, 
for Jersey breed ; 

(6) at Alamadhi for Murrah buffaloes. 

Frozen Semen Bank has been set up near Bangalore for the 
production and supply of frozen semen for intensive cross breeding 
of cattle. With the technique of artificial insemination (A 1) one 
hull can cover as many as a lakh cows, if the semen extracted from 
the exotic bull is diluted, preserved under very low temperatures, 
transported and used under controlled conditions. 

It would be of interest to note here that the maximum lacta- 
tion milk yield of cross breed, recorded at the military farms is 
6,000 kgs. while the average yield is 2,600 kgs. The individual maxi- 
mum daily yields recorded are upto 46 kgs. 


The milk production of some important exotic breeds is : 


Jersey 

Holstein-Friesian 

Swiss-Brown 

Gumsey 

German Fleckvich 


highest milk produce of breed (Marlu Milday), 
gave 1 1,320 kgs. of milk. 

highest milk produce of breed (Green Meadow 
Lily Pabot) gave 19,262 kgs. of milk. 

highest milk produced is 14,024 kgs. 
highest milk produced is 12,954 kgs. 
highest milk produced is 4,000 kgs. 
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Feed and Fodder Development 

It has been estimated that the present nutrition of cattle 
p6pulation meets only 30.0 per cent of the needed level of concen- 
trates and 70.0 p. c. of the roughage. Therefore, it is essential that 
adequate supply of quality feed, both fodder and feed concentrate, 
should be ensured for exploiting fully the production potential of the 
cross-breeds. This can be achieved in three ways : 

(i) The cultivator should be taught the methods of fodder 
storage. The preservation of the fodder for dry seasons in the form 
of silage is of potential value in improving the nutrition of the cattle 
(particularly of growing stock and milkimg cows). Silage making 
from seasonal surplus of fodder grasses and other plant material may 
be adopted by large co-operatives of milk producers. 

(ii) Available sources of fodder supplies will have to be 
supplemented. This can be done by (a) making additions to grazing 
areas, and (b) the cultivation of fodder and leguminous crops such 
as berseem, lucerne, jowar, arhar, cowpea, guar and various exotic 
grasses such as Napier grass, Rhodes, Para grass, Sudan grass and 
Guinea gross, etc. 

(iii) On the village pasture-land rotational grazing should be 
compulsorily introduced everywhere. Restrictions should be placed 
on grazing. Pasture yields should be improved through systematic 
grazing and scientific management of grazing lands. Efforts should 
be made to rejuvenate and maintain productivity of overgrazed 
pastures. 

(iv) Efforts should be made to decrease livestock number by 
using available stock more efficiently and feedstock should be increas- 
ed by improvernent in feed handling and feeding practices. /Available 
feed should be used for feeding of productive animals, ‘ and the 
unproductive animals should be progressively eliminated. 

(v) Molasses should be provided to the livestock for enriching 
feed and fodders with urea and for pelleting feeds. The use of 
sugarcane tops as feed should also be encouraged. 

(v) Unconventional byproducts from slaughter houses, fallen 
animals, distillery wastes, canning industry, ‘starch industry, forest 
byproducts, sea weeds and algae, etc. should be exploited for 
augmenting feed resources. 

Without improvement in the feeding of the village cattle Utile 
progress will be made in upgrading either draft or milk producing 
ability. 

Seven regional forage stations have been set up to demonstrate 
improved practices of production, conservation and utilisation of 
forage. These stations supply seed and planting material to livestock 
farms, stage agencies and other centres for further multiplication 
and distribution* 
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The. National Seeds Corporation is also engaged in the produc- 
tion of quality seeds to ensure regular and speedy supply to farmers. 
Fodder Seed Production centres have also been set up by the State 
Governments to meet a part of their seed requirements. Due 
consideration is also being given to the utilization of agricultural and 
industrial wastes for cattle and poultry feeds. 

Management Aspect 

There are several aspects of management which ircprove the 
efficiency of milch cattle. By proper management practices, it is 
possible to reduce the dry period by at least 3 months which will 
improve production by a minimum of 1 5 per cent. This would be 
evidenced from the following table ; 


Average milk production Average milk production 
Breed per lactation period per lactation period 

when cattle are wellbred 




(kgs.) 

and managed properly 
(In kgs. in a lactation 
period of 300 days). 

1. 

Sindhi 

■ 1,100 

1,800 

(Individual yield as much 
as 5,400 kgs.) 

2. 

Sahiwal 

1,350 

2,700-3200 

(Individual yield as much 
as 4,500 kgs.) 

3. 

Deori 

700 

1,000 

4. 

Gir 

900 

1,600 

5. 

Miirrah Cow 

1,400-1,800 


6. 

Murrah Buffalo 

200 

2,500 


Disease Control 


The- exotic and cross-breed cattle are extremely susceptible to 
parasitic and other diseases and requires greater protection than the 
local cattle. In order to protect the cattle from diseases which enter 
the country with foreign imported breeds, necessary quarantine and 
certification system need be vigorously used. 

Without adequate health cover, all attempts to improve the 
production capacity of livestock are foredoomed to failure. Therefore 
a phased programme of prophylatic vaccination should be adopted. 
Besides, all dispensaries should have sufficient stock of medicines and 
facilities for routine laboratory examinations and undertaking 
surgical operations. A mobile veterinary clinic should be provided 
at every veterinary hospital. Polyclinics should be established for 
combating animal diseases, reproductive disorders and nutritional 
defects. 
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The Government Policy and Programmes 

The Government policy regarding the development of animal 
husbandry envisages that in the case of well-defined milch breeds the 
^^ilking capacity should be developed to the maximum by selective 
breeding and the male progeny should be used for the development 
of non-descript cattle. In the case of draught breeds the aim is to 
put as much milk into them as possible without materially impairing 
their quality for work. The breeding policy is to evolve and develop 
dual purpose breeds, which will provide both good bullocks for efficient 
cultivation and increased quantities of milk for human consumptioh. 
Cross-breeding with exotic breeds in regions of high altitude which 
have heavy rainfall is also being developed. These objectives are 
being achieved through key Village Schemes, Gaushala Development 
and Gosadan Schemes. 

Key Village Schemes. This scheme represents an eiSTort for in- 
creasing the production capacity of the cattle. Intensive measures 
are being taken in selected centres called Key Village Blocks through 
controlled breeding, proper feeding and management, disease control 
and development of marketing arrangements. Development of 
pastures, better use of the existing fodder resources, popularisation 
of the growing of fodder and leguminous crops, construction of silo 
pits and feeding of balanced rations are also encouraged. The total 
number of Key Village blocks has come to 621 by 1973-74. Wherever 
possible, cross-breeding wirh exotic bulls have been extended to Key 
Village Blocks. 

Gosh.ala Development Scheme. The Goshalas are serving as 
cattle brecding-cum-milk production centres and are supplementing 
governmental efforts for supply of good breeding bulls and increasing 
milk production in the country. Upto the end of 1970-71, a total of 
424 Gaushalas were developed under this scheme. 

Gosadan Scheme. This scheme was iiltroduced to remedy the 
seriousness of the problem of surplus and uneconomic cattle. It pro- 
vided for the segregation of useless (old, infirm and unproductive 
cattle so as to avoid their further multiplication. These gosadan have 
been organised in the interior forests and other wastelands which are 
not being fully utilised at present. So far 79 gosadans, and 18 district 
gosadans have been established. 

The main emphasis in recent years has been on the adoption of 
scientific breeding programmes for increasing the productivity of 
various species of livestock. Livestock development programmes are 
being organi.sed on intensive area development basis, keeping in view 
the need for a remunerative market for the livestock products. 

Intensive Cattle Development Projects 

With the object of increasing milk production, particularly in 
the milk shed areas of large dairy plants, establishment of intensive 
Cattle Devel ^ment Projects (ICDP) was started from 1964-63. These 
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are comprehensive projects in the form of a package programme and 
attend to all aspects of cattle development, such as, improved and 
controlled breeding, augmentation of feeds and fodder resources, 
adequate animal health cover, improved management practices, dairy 
extension and marketing. Each project serves a population of about 
1 lakh cows and buffaloes, and is effectively linked up with a major 
dairy project to ensure the availability of a ready and remunerative 
market for milk produced by the farmers. 100 TCD projects were 
established iipto 1977-78. 

About 11 to 12 thousand Artificial Insemination (A-I) sub- 
centres are functioning under the ICDP programme. Besides, about 
500 Regional AI centres are engaged in collection, processing and 
distribution of semen of superior buffalo bulls and bulls of indigenous 
and exotic breeds of cattle. The ICDPs and iKey Village Blocks 
cater to the needs of nearly 15 million breedable cattle spread over 
90,000 villages. 

This programme will be further intensified during the Five Year 
Plan, 1978-1983. 

The following programme of work is taken up at each ICDP 
centre : 

(1) A village to village survey of the area selected for location 
of the project to ascertain the initial animal husbandry conditions. 

(2) Provision of adequate breeding facilities for all the breeda- 
ble cattle both by artificial insemination and natural services. Each 
veterinary officer looks after the breeding operations for the 25,000 
breedable cows and buffaloes at each artificial insemination centre. 

(3) Organisation of a mass castration campaign for complete 
removal of scrub bulls from the area to ensure full breeding control. 

(4) Provision of veterinary equipment and medicines to each 
stockman for controlling contageous diseases by prophylactic 
vaccination. 

(5) Maintenance of high yielding milch cattle by advancing 
loans for their purchase. 

(6) Subsidized rearing of selected progeny both young bull and 
heifer calves on the lives of the calf subsidy. 

(7) Emphasis is laid on the cultivation of ^ quick-growing 
fodder crops so that supply of fodder resources is increased ; and 
conservation of green fodder. 

(8) Holding of 400 demonstrations per year in each area, and 
distribution of free seeds, fertilizers and technical assistance. 

(9) Provision of irrigation facilities, where they are not readily 
available by way of loans and subsidies for wells and pumping sets. 

(10) Popularising silage making by subsidising the construction 
of medium-sized silopits. 

F. 22 
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(1 1) Organising milk producers into cooperative society and 
providing loans for purchase of cattle feeds and fodder and milch 
stock. 

During the Five Year Plan (1978-83), the principal objectives 
of development of live-stock would be : (0 to augment consider- 
able production of livestock products, and (ii) to promote adoption 
of improved methods of animal husbandry such as better feeding, 
breeding, proper management and animal health control for improve- 
ment in the productivity of livestock. 


Poultry Development 

Both eggs and poultry meat are rich in protein. Considering 
the high value of poultry products Md the relatively small capital 
requirement involved, the poultry industry is recognised as an 
important enterprise for small fanners in rural areas. About 80% of 
the duck eggs and 70% of hen eggs are sold annually. 

The poultry population was 73.5 million in 1951. It increased 
to 114 m. in 1961 and to 115 in. in 1966 ; and to 136.7 m. in 1972. 


The largest number of poultry population is^ found in Andhra 
Pradesh followed by Bihar, West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Assam, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka, Kerala, Orissa, M. P., D. P. and Punjab. 

Domestic fowl in India is usually divided into two broad 
groups the desi and exotic or improved. Desi breeds encompass all 
indigenous fowls which are not of any pure breed, su^ch as the 
Punjab Brown, Naked Neck, Chagas, Brora, Karalmath, Tellichery, 
Kalashasti, etc. The improved breeds are those which were imported 
and which have now been acclaimed in India, such as White Leghorn, 
Rhode Island Red, Black Minorca, Plymouth Rock, New Hempshire, 
Little Sussex, etc. 

The total number of pure breeds of Improved varieties is only 
about 5% of the total poultry population in the country. 


The average production per hen was 60 in 1956 rand now it is 
about 75. The national production of eggsjras 25.29 m. ; 

41.03 m. in 1966 ; 70.00 m. in 1974 and 10,000 m. m 1977. The 1977 
production implied only 12 eggs per capita per year, as against the 
requirement of 180 eggs, on nutritional st^dard. per annurnper 
capita. This is in sharp contrast with per capita comumption ot zvo 
eggs in U.S.A, 250 in W. Germany and 285 in Canada. 


Causes of Low Production 

Systematic rearing of birds for marketing was not common in 
the earlier days, and even now die poultry industry in the country 
is a disorganised enterprise. It suffers from various drawbacks and 
problems, such as : 

(i) The birds are raised mostly in villas where they are 
maintained in small units' w ithout any care being taken about their 
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feeding, housing, breeding, disease, etc, (ii) Frequent outbreak of 
diseases causes loss to the poultry owner and this leads not only to 
the degeneration of stock but also slow rate of growth, and low 
production, (iii) Poultry keeping is largely in the hands of the poor 
peasants and agricultural labourers who keep small flocks oi j to 
10 birds of desl type but who lack scientific knowledge of poultry 
farming, (iv) There is insufficient attention to management ana 
marketing of the birds. Generally, little is spent on them, the birds 
usually feed on kitchen waste and other stray leftover grains in the 
court-yard. Poultry products are sold to hawkers or local merchants 
at uneconomic rate, (v) A large proportion of eggs produced during 
summer are lost on account of lack of proper storage facilities in the 
villages, (vi) About 80% of the people are vegetarians and the pouK 
try products are, therefore, not consumed on religious grounds, (vu) 
one important limitation to egg production is the purcha^ung power or 
the people, (viii) Another constraint is the high prices of ingredients 
of poultry feed like maize, rice bran and groundnut cake. 

Poultry industry has a quick turn-over. Broiler chick is ready 
for the table in 8 to 10 weeks of its life, and an egg laying chick 
starts producing eggs in about 20 to 24 weeks. Recent researches 
have proved the rate of birds conversion of feed into meat and the 
rate of egg laying capacity through optimal breeding and manage- 
ment procedures. 

To make available good quality^ stock needed for high produc- 
tion and feed conversion efficiency, the poultry breeding prograrrmie 
takenmp at the Central and State poultry farms have been intensified 
through the provision of additional facilities. As^ a result of the 
breeding programme, the present average productivity of birds at 
some of the breeding farms is around 260 eggs per annum. To 
increase the capacity for multicipation of high quality stock, a pro- 
ject for the establishment of 5 hatcheries, each with an incubation 
capacity of 50,000 eggs has been taken up. Under this project 5 
Regional Poultry Breeding Farms are run by the Union Governrnent 
at Bangalore, Bombay, Bhopal. Delhi and Kamlah (Simla Hills), 
and 24 such farms run by the State Governments. In private sector 
large number of commercial farms with strength ranging from 5000 
to 10,000 layers have been doing useful work in various parts of the 
country. All these farms aim at production and propagation of 
acclimatised birds and training of officers and farmers. Through the 
assistance of TBM, a wide range of equipment and consignment of 
30,000 chicks of White Leghorn and Rhode Island Red breeds were 
imported to provide necessary encouragement to the projects. 
Besides 300 Poultry Extension-cum-Demostration Centres were 
established to introduce modern poultry farming in rural areas. 

During the Third Plan. 77 Intensive Projects closely linked 
with hatcheries, food mixing units, marketing centres and extension 
oraanisations were established and the required inputs and service, 
for setting up the commercial poultry farms around the cities and 
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industrial townships, were provided. 2 processing units, 68 feed 
mills and 18 marketing centres were also set up. 

During the Fourth Plan, emphasis was laid on the production 
of better breeding stock, dissemination of scientific farming 
practices and strengthening of the existing marketing structure. An 
In-service Training Institute in poultry was set up in Bangalore for 
providing training in breeding, nutrition, management and training. 
Facilities for broiler production were expanded. Two pouhry dres- 
sing plants were started at Poona and Chandigarh, with a daily capa- 
city of 800 and 400 birds respectively. A large number of small - 
sized processing plants are working in the states. Egg collection 
and marketing centres have been set up at Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay 
and Madras in the Cooperative sector with facilities for cold storage 
as also on egg powder plant at Bombay. 

The Fifth Plan visualises a growth rate of about 10 per cent 
per annum to achieve the target of 17 million eggs in 1979, from 
7,700 m. in 1974. For this, the population of improved hens will 
increase to 60 m. with 30 m. growing stock by 1979. Poultry 
producers’ Cooperative societies will bfe established to provide 
marketing facilities for eggs. 

Future Prospects 

Poultry production offers great scope and has a large poten- 
tiality for quickly increasing the supply of protein in the dietary of 
the people. Therefore, a suitable programme of improved poultry 
production in rural areas would not only improve the economic con- 
ditions of small and marginal farmers and agricultural labourers, 
but also augment the production of eggs and poultry meat which is 
in large deinand in urban areas. Poultry farming has certain special 
features which favour its large scale adoption by small and marginal 
farmers and agriculturral labourers. “Land required for poultry 
farming is very little ; the capital investment is not very large and 
poultry farming can be started on a small scale and expanded 

gradually it can be raised under all agro-climatic conditions 

in the country It has a greater flexibility and can be adjusted 

as per market situation B^rooding equipments are also easily 

available within the country With rapid improvements made 

in private and government farms, quality stock of different ages 
(such as day-old chicks, grower-pullets and ready to lay birds) are 
easily available in large numbers . Poultry can make use of coarse 
grains and agricultural by — products (such as rice polish, bran) as 
feed. Capital invested starts paying back within a short interval. 
The enterprise ensures a steady income throughout the year. Deep 
litter system of poultry raising would make available valuable 
manure... When the production of coarse food grains is increased, as 
a result of intensive agricultural practices, poultry farming offers an 
outlet for their profitable utilisation.’ 

1 . National Commission on Labour’s Interim Report on Poultry, Sheep and 
Pig Production, etc..., 1973, pp, 18-19. 
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The steps to encourage expansion of poultry farming may be 
towards the exploitation of rural potentialities, as a backyard pro- 
ject for urban areas and as a commercial business. 

Once poultry industry develops, increasing attention will have 
to be given to (a) disease control measures ; (b) poultry marketing, 
(c) larger hatching capacity ; (d) educational programmes to en- 
courage poultryman to purchase day-old chicks ; (e) confinement 
rearing and feeding of balanced rations ; (f) reseach for nutrition 
and other poultry problems ; and (g) development of a poultry feed 
manufacturing industry. 

Piggery Deyelopment 

Pigs are an important source of the supply of protein rich 
meat— pork. They are prolific breeders and are good converters of 
farm by-products and kitchen waste and with some supplemental 
feeding with coarse grain they are capable of producing quality 
pork. Improved pig rearing could be made into a profitable 
subsidiary occupation for improving the economic lot of a number 
of backward communities such, as Harijans, Balmikis, Sweepers, 
Dhammans, Voddars and Tribals. 

There were 4.93 million pigs in 1956, 4.98 million in 1966 
and 6.4 million in 1972. They form less than 1 per cent of the 
world’s pig population, producing about 50,000 tonnes of pork. Pig 
as a source of meat has not been properly exploited, for pigs are 
considered fit only to be reared on garbage and are allowed to 
remain as scavenging animals in villages and towns for their rearing 
has not been considered as a respectable farming occupation. 
Hence, pig rearing has been relegated to the hands of socially 
backward and economically weaker sections of the people. Further, 
indigenous pigs are uneconomical for commercial exploitation because 
of their low growth rate, poor body weight, small litter size and late 
maturity. 

Pig rearing can be developed as a subsidiary occupation by 
ensuring supply of good quality stock well-adapted to village condi- 
tions, breeding facilities, health cover, supply of supplemental feeds, 
improved management practices, training and extension, link up 
with marketing centres “such as pork processing plants* or urban 
slaughter house organising of pig breeders’ cooperatives. 

If pig rearing has to be profitable, replacement of indigenous 
types of pigs by cross-breeds or pure breed exotic animals like 
Middle White Yorkshire, Large White Yorkshire, Landrace is neces- 
sary. However, such cross-breeding would need an efficient system 
of feeding (such as cakes, chunis, brap, broken grains and by pro- 
ducts from slaughter houses and other balanced feeds) and manage- 
ment regimes such as early breeding, large Utter size, mothering 
ability, rain or gain, feed conversion efficiency etc. 

Under the piggery development programme, 8 modern large 
regional pig breeding farms cum-bacon factories and pork processing 
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plants have been set up at Harringhatta (W. Bengal), Koothatuku- 
1am (Kerala), Borivilli (Maharashtra), Gannavaram (A. P.), Alwar, 
(Rajasthan), Aligarh and Ranchi. Around these bacon factories, 
piggery development has been stepped up through the supply of qua- 
lity breeding stock and health support and training of farmers in 
modern pig raising. In 1977-78, about 2,000 tonnes of pork and 
pork products were produced in these factories. 

So fer, 52 pig farms and 174 piggery development blocks have 
been established. The regional breeding stations produce selected 
breeds of pigs for multiplication and distribution in piggery develop- 
ment blocks. 

In the Ptoi, it is proposed to establish intensive piggery 
development projects around bacon factories and pork plants. 23 
pig breeding farms would be set up. A new pig breeding station 
will also be set up for maintaining a genetic pool of high quality, 
imported stock. 

Sheep Development Programmes 

India stands sixth among the countries of the world in sheep 
population. There were 39.24 m. sheep in 1956 and 42.01 m.in 
1966. In 1972, the number declined to 40.39 million. Sheep 
provide not only wool but also mutton, sheep skins and manure. 
The largest number of sheep is found in Andhra Pradesh followed 
by Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, U. P., Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and Jammu and Kashmir. 

There is a wide variation in the types of sheep found in differ- 
ent parts of the country. In the temperate Himalayan sheep region 
and dry western region, sheep are of woolly type. The main breeds 
being Gurej, Karnat, Bliakarwal. Gaddi and Rampur Bushan in the 
former region and Lohi, Bikaneri, Marwaii, Kutolii and Kathiawari 
in the latter region. In the southern and eastern regions, sheep are 
mainly of the hairy type and are bred for mutton production, the 
main breeds being Deccani, Nellore. Bellari Mandya and Bandur. 

The average wool and niution production of Indian sheep is 
low. For instance, Rajasthani sheep give on an average about 1.4 
Kg. of wool a year, while in countries like U.K.. Australia and New 
Zealand, the fine breeds produce annually 5 to 6 Kg wool. The qua- 
lity of wool compared to Indian wool is also inferior. The Indian 
sheep are inferior in size to many exotic breeds. The rams and ewes 
of Indian breeds of sheep weigh between 27 and 36 kgs. and between 
18 and 27 kg. respectively, whereas pure bred rams of many exotic 
breeds weigh between 60 and 113 kg. and ewes between 54 and 74 kg 
respectively. Therefore, the yield of mutton from Indian sheep is 
low in comparison with that of the exotic sheep.^ 


1. National Commission on Agriculture Ibid , p. 41. 
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Therefore, there is good scope for effecting genetic improve- 
ment for increasoi production of wool and mutton. Such improve- 
ment can be brought about through adoption of a sound - selective 
breeding programme. Several breeding programmes so far under- 
taken in the country adopting selection and/or cross-breeding have 
shown that under proper care and management conditions, the 
Indian sheep has potentiality for improvement. 

The sheep development programme for the small and marginal 
farmers and agricultural labourers should aim at improving the pro- 
duction capacity of the flocks already owned by them and/or intro- 
duction of good quality sheep with the farmers as a mixed farming 
system. It is estimated that we have about 24 breeds of sheep of 
which only 5 are considered as medium or fine wool breeds, 14 as 
coarse carpet quality wool breeds and the rest as mutton breeds. 
Increasing the productivity of sheep could be attempted in three 
ways, viz, (i) improving the yield and uniformity of carpet wool ; 
(ii) improving the yield of mutton and meat type indigenous breeds 
particularly in the south ; and (iii) developing new fine wool and 
mutton breeds adapted to the different agro-ciimatic regions in the 
country through cross-breeding of indigenous sheep with exotic 
breeds. 

Some trials have been made to study the result of cross-breeding 
indigenous breeds with exotic fine wool breeds for improving 
wool production. Breeds such as Australian Merinos, Russian 
Merinos, Spanish Merinos, Rambouiflet, Polworth, etc, have been 
used for cross breeding. Some fine wool breeds have been evolv ed 
from such crosses ; as Hissardale (produced by inter-breeding 7/8th 
Australian Merino and l/8ih BiUaneri sheep); Kashmir Merino 
(through inter breeding Merino with Deccani crossbreeds) and 
Nilgris (through inter-brccdiqg cro^s of Cape Merino, South Down 
and Cheriot rams with Coimfetore).^ 

So far as cross-breeding of sheep for mutton production is con- 
cerned, research programmes should be initiated in different regions 
of India to study the suitability of a number of exotic breeds of 
sheep for cross-breeding with local types. Experimental studies may 
also be taken up in a number of large sheep breeding farms of the 
Animal Husbandry Departments. 


The programme for developing sheep should be taken up 
through small and marginal farmers and agricultural labourers in 
such SFDA/MFAL districts located in sheep breeding tracts or in 
those districts which can be easily linked up with Wool Grading and 
Disposal Centres and/or large mutton consuming markets in cities 
and large towns. In the northern temperate regions, where sheep 
are reared mainly for wool production, progressive cross-breeding 


1. Acharya, R. M., and Arora, C. L. ‘‘Progress in Sh^p Genetic a 
Breeding Research*’, Indian Farming, Vol. XXll. No. 4, 1972, p. 123. 
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with fine wool exotic breeds should be popularised, as with Ram- 
bouillet, Merinos and Corriedale ; while in the northern plains and 
western arid zones, cross breeding with breeds like Rarabouillet and 
Merinos for production of quality wool should be adopted particul- 
arly in Rajasthan, Gujarat and Haryana, where Chokla/Nali or 
Patanwadi breeds are reared. In areas where cultivation of crop is 
more intensive and where irrigation facilities are comparatively 
better (asdn south eastern Rajasthan where Sonadi and Malpura 
sheep predominate) cross breeding with Corriedale breed could be 
adopted to produce dual purpose sheep with improved wool, higher 
growth rate and better body weight. In good quality wool produc- 
ing areas, the policy should be to encourage selective breeding for 
improvement in body weight and wooljyield of uniform quality, in 
the southern regions, breeds like Deccani, Bellary and Coimbatore 
could be crossbred with Corriedale breed for improving both wool 
and mutton. In other areas, selective breeding or grading up local 
sheep with breeds like Mandya, Neliore, Madras Red should be 
carried on. 

Other Measures for Sheep Development 

Special attention should be given to improve quality of grass 
lands used for grazing sheep. For this the village Panchayats 
should be given adequate financing assistance and technical guidance 
by the State Governments for developing grasslands through fencing, 
reseeding and application of fertilizers. 

Further, timely detection and control of sheep diseases must 
also be given due attention by the extension veterinarians. The 
farmers should be given training not only in breeding and manage- 
ment practices but also in improved methods of shearing, classifica- 
tion and grading of wool for the market. Equipments, machinery 
and development of intermediate technology for utilization of imp- 
roved wool should be arranged by the State departments. Sheep 
Breeding-cum-Wool Marketing Cooperative Societies should be 
organised at the primary level to cover every phase of activity of 
sheep production and marketing of wool and mutton. 

GoTernment Action 

A large sheep breeding farm has been set up at Hissar, for this 
assistance in the form of breeding stock, equipment and experts have 
been provided by Australia. Three large sheep breeding farms have 
also been set up in Andhra Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and Kar- 
nataka In 1960-61, there were 14 sheep breeding farms in the coun- 
try, The number increased to 24 in 1965-66 and to 32 in 1968-69. At 
the end of 1973-74, it was expected to reach 45. During this period, 
the- sheep and wool extension centres increased from 305 to 461 and 
503 and by 1973-74 it may reach 553. The production of Wool du- 
ring Fifth Plan will be about 31.0 m. kg. The programme of sheep 
shearing wool grading and marketing was initiated with the assist- 
ance of UN DP in Rajasthan, It is now working in 8 centres. 
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Production of mutton during the Fifth Plan would be 258.4 m. 
kg. by 1978-1 979 as against 114.84 m. kg. m 1973-74. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY 

In Xndiar a large proportion of population is vegetarian, iti 
whose diet milk and milk products assume a great importance, as 
they are the only source of animal protein in their diet. Here both 
cows and buffaloes are important animals for producing milk. The 
milk of goat, sheep and to a lesser extent that of camel and ass is 
also used. Goat milk is used in most parts of the country, constitu- 
ting about 4 percent of the country’s total production, as against 
about 53 percent provided by the buffalo and 33 percent by the cow. 
No estimates are available of the quantities of milk supplied by the 
sheep, camel and ass used as human food. The use of milk from 
cainel is known to be confined particularly to parts of Rajasthan and 
Gujarat, while that from ass is reported to be used to some extent 
in parts of Gujarat. Sheep milk is used more widely than that of 
the camel or ass and is largely confined to hills and grazing areas 
where large flocks of sheep arc to be found. ^ 

The bulk of the milk supply of the country is produced in rural 
areas. It has been estimated that only 4 percent of milch cows" 
and less than 61 percent of milch buffaloes are kept in towns and 
cities.^ 

U. P, is the largest producers of milk followed by the States 'of 
Punjab, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan. M , P. and Orissa 
account for very low production. 

The percentage distribution of monthly production of milk and 
milk products in different states is as below.® 

% Distribufioo of Monthly Production of Milk and Milk Products 



State 

Cows’ 

Buffaloes’ 

Cows’ 

Buffaloes’ 



milk 

milk 

ghee 

ghee 

T 

U. P .5 Bihar, Orissa 

19.56 

42.08 

11.16 

39.26 

2. 

W. Bengal, Assam 

30.16 

6.00 

6.02 

3.00 

3. 

Kernataka, Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala 

11.10 

7.77 

10.04 

7.90 

4. 

Maharashtra and Gujarat 

11.00 

15.55 

11.26 

12.49 

5. 

M. P., Andhra 

11.18 

6.37 

8.57 

9.97 

6. 

Rajasthan, Punjab, 






Haryana, hill districts 
of Himalaya 

18.00 

22.19 

52.95 

27.38 


1. Agricultural Situation in India, March 1959, pp. 149-1 50. 

2. Report on the Marketing of Milk in India^ 1941, p. 4. 

3. National Sample Survey Report ^ No. 35, 
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Production of Milk in India' 


Year 

Cow 

Buffalo 

Goat 

Total 


milk 

milk 

milk 

000 


(In thousand tonnes) 


Tonnes 

1940 

7,517 

9,090 

502 ' 

17,109 

1945 

7,698 

9,778 

498 

17,974 

1951 

7,743 

9,184 

479 

17,406 

1956 

8,180 

10,976 

561 

19,717 

1961 

8,753 

11.087 

535 

20,375 

1966 

6,918 

11,879 

571 

19,368 

1968-69 

8,904 

11,660 

636 

21,200 

1969-70 


Not Available 

21,210 

1970-71 

9.450 

12,375 

675 

22,500 

1971-72 J 



1972-73 


Not Available 


1973-74 

9,744 

12,760 

696 

23,200 

1977-78 

— 

— 

— 

27,500 

(anticipated) 

Five Year Plan 




35,000 

(1979-83 — anticipated) 





Dairy farming in India is still not so well-developed as it .is in 
countries like Denmark, Sweden, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
or U.S.A. In India it was begun in 1881 when cream separators 
were first intrc^uced. The first large scale dairy farm was started 
by the military in 1 891 at Allahabad and the development of more 
dairy farms led to the creation of the post of Indian Dairy expert 
in 1920. 

Since Independence, there have been developed 186 dairy 
plants, comprising 92 liquid milk plants, 68 pilot milk schemcs/rural 
dairy centres, 26 milk products factories besides 3 creameries. In 
addition, 51 dairy projects are under different stages of implementa- 
tion. The average dairy through-put of milk was of 16 lakh litres in 
1967-68 ; 20 lakh litres in 1969-70, 22.50 lakh litres in 1970-71, 
24.00 lakh litres in 1971-72, 29 lakh litres in 1972-73. and 28.82 lakh 
litres in 1973-74 ; and 55.28 lakh litres in 1977-78. 


1. Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1976, p. 121; Draft Fifth Five Year Plan 
Vol. II, p. 30, Draft Five Year Plan, 1978-83, p. 145. 
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The iinportaat dairy centres in the country are 


State 

Centres of Dairy Industry 

Assam 

Gauhati, Shilong. 

Puniab 

Amritsar, Jind, Hissar, Dasuya, Gohna, Eudhiaiia, 

Chandigarh 

Chandigarh. 

U. P. 

Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad, Almora, Haldwani. 
Kanpur, Mathura, Varanasi, Lucknow, Bareilly, 
Dehra Dun, Moradabad, Gorakhpur. 

Tamilnadu 

Ootacamund, Kanyakumari, Coimbatore, Kodai- 
kana^, Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur, Madurai, Erode, 
Madras, Chidambaram. 

Gujarat 

Baroda, Mehsana, Anandi (Amul), Rajkot, 
Ahmedabad, Bhavnagar, Jamnagar, Junagarh, 
Surendranagar, Surat. 

Andhra Pradesh 

Vijaiwada, Hydrabad, Vishakhapatnani, Warangal, 
Rajmahmundry, Guntur, Kurnool, Nellorc, 

Chittoor. 

Kerala 

Trivandrum, Calicut, Kottayani, Cannauorc, 
Alleppey, Ernakulam, Palghat. 

Delhi 

Delhi. 

M. F. 

Khandwa, Kanti, Raipur, Ratlam, Sagar, Chindwara, 


Guna, Rewa, Uijain, Bilaspur, Bhopal, Gwalior, 
Indore, Jabalpur. 

Orissa 

Cuttack. 

W. Bengal 

Hooghly, Haringhata. 

Rajasthan 

Jaipur, Udaipur, Bikaner, Jodhpur. Alwar, 
Bharatpor. 

Maharashtra 

Bombay (Arey), Dharwar, Aurangabad, Nagpur, 
Akola, Amraoti, Dhulia, Kolhapur, Nasik, Pune, 
Udgir. Miraj, Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Kudigee. 

Karnataka 

Bangalore, Belgaum, Gulberga. Hubli-Dharwar, 
Mysore, Mangalore, Devangere, Bhadravati, 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur, Gaya, Patna, Darbhanga, Dhaubad, 
Ranchi, Barauni. 

Haryana 

Jind, BMwani, Ambala. 


The milk product plants are working at Ahmedabad, Aligarh, 
Baroda, Bangalore, Coimbatore, Chandigarh, Anand, Mehsana, 
Amritsar, Jind, Moradabad, Kolhapur, Hubli-Dharwar, Pondicherry, 
Hyderabad, Trivandrum, Kanyakumari, Rajkot and Vijaiwada. 


1. C. B. Mamoria, Geography of India, Vol. 1, 1975, 
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These produced 40 tonnes of milk powder per day in 1969-70 : 45 
tonnes per day in 1970-71, 50 tonnes per day in 1971-72 and 50 
tonnes in 1972-73. Of the milk products, the quantity of table butter 
and ghee manufactured was around 30 tonnes in 1969-70 ; 35 tonnes 
in 1970-71, 40 tonnes in 1971-72 and 41 tonnes in 1972-73. Two 
composite milk plants are working at Barouni and Bhiwani. 

Yields of milch Animals 

Although in the matter of total milk production in the world, 
India ranks only next to U. S, S. R-, the quantity produced is far 
from adequate. The total production of milk in India was about 17 
m. tonnes in 1951 ; 12 million tonnes in 1956 ; 20 million tonnes in 
1966 ; 22m tonnes in 1971 and 23 m. tonnes in 1973-74. India 
roughly produces 7% of the world’s production. The average annual 
milk yield is estimated at 187 kgs. per cow; 504 kgs. per buffalo 
and 55 kgs. per goat. Against this, the average milk yield per cow 
in Netherlands is 4,220 kgs ; USA 4,154 kgs. ; Denmark 3,902 kgs. ; 
Switzerland 3,950 kgs. and U. K., 3,950 kgs. and 2,974 kg. in New 
Zealand. 

It has been estimated that of the total number of cows in 
India, about 55 per cent do not yield milk at all. Further. 94.3% of 
the cows yield less than one kg. and only 0.4 % yield over 2 kgs. 
daily. In case of buffaloes, 19.2% yield less than l^kg. and 80.8^^ 
yieljd over 2 kgs. daily. 

The highest average daily milk production per animal in milk 
both for cows and buffaloes is in Punjab, which is only 2.28 kg. and 
3.99 kg per day respectively. This shows that considerable efforts 
have to be made on planned and scientific basis, for ensuring econo- 
mic milk production in India. 

Another noteworthy feature is that the present availability of 
milk is estimated only around 108 gm per head per day. 
The Nutrition Expert Group of the ICMR has recommended 300 gm. 
of milk for pre-school children, 250 gm. for school children in the 
age-group of 7-12 years and for boys and girls from 13-18 years 
of age, and 200 gms. for adult man and woman and an additional 
150 for expectant mothers. These are for vegetarian diets. For 
non vegetarian people the recommended requirements range from 
200 gm. for children to 100 gms, for adults. This shows a wide gap 
between the actual per capita availability and recommended require- 
ments.^ 

According to one estimate, milk production may reach a level 
of 31 m. tonnes by 1981, thus implying a per capita consumption of 
only 120 gm.^ The minimum nutritional target per head per day 


1. Quoted by National Commission on Labour in its Interim Report on 
Milk Production through Small and Marginal Farmers and Agricultural 
Labours^ 1971, p. 10. 

2. Ibid,, p. 10. 
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recommended by Dr. Sukhatme comes to about 201 gm. On the 
basis of 201 gm. of milk per head the requirements in 1981 would 
be of the order of 51.26 m. tonnes.* Curiously enough, the target 
set by the Fifth Five Year Plan for milk production is 28.60 m. 
tonnes by 1978-79, with the base level production of 23.20 m. tonnes 
in 1973-74.2 

Of the total milk production of about 23 m. litres, it has been 
estimated that about 39.8 per cent is used as fiuid milk, while 38.7 
per cent is converted into ghee. Of the remaining 21.5 per cent is 
utilised as dahi. 6.1 per cent as butter, 4.8 per cent as khoa, 0.5 per 
cent as ice cream, 0.7 per cent as cream and 0.5 per cent as other 
products like malai, channa etc. 

Due to hot climatic conditions and lack of proper means of 
communications over long distances, ghee is probably the only stable 
form in which milk is sold. With the recent development of dairy 
industry and rapid means of transport, through motor-vans, large 
supplies of milk are now being brought, as fluid milk, to the urban 
areas. 

Problems of Dairy Industry 

The dairy industry in India is faced with several problems such 
as : 

(i) The small scale holdings and scattered milk production in 
the villages. The collection of small quantities of milk produced in 
such areas and its transportation in good condition to urban markets 
present many difficulties. Most of the villages are not connected by 
all-weather roads and are inaccessible during certain parts of the 
year. Consequently the milk produced cannot be fully utilized. 

(ii) There do not exist adequate facilities for cooling and 
refrigeration and rapidly moving railway .vans so that it is difficult 
to keep milk in good condition during its haulage and transport. 
Owing to unhygienic conditions of production and handling of milk 
and high temperatures, the quality of milk supplies available for 
distribution is generally not satisfactory. 

(iii) The demand for milk and milk products is uniforni 
throughout the year but the production is not only localised in 
certain areas but is also distinctly seasonal Milk yield is very higli 
during the period between October and March but low between May 
and September. In the hill districts of the Himalayan region and 
Rajasthan, milk production is rather constant throughout the year 
between 20 and 22 per cent, while in South India, the percentage of 
milk production is very poor, 8.53 per cent in summer and 10.37 
per cent in the rainy season. Therefore, efficient dairying requires 
diversification for production of milk powder, condensed milk, pro 

1. Quoted by National Cv'^mmission on Labour in its Interim Keport on 
Milk Production through Small and Marginal Farmers and Agriculiuval 
Labourers, 1971, p, 10. 

2. Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, Vol. II, p. 30. 
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cessed cheese, instant milk food, etc. which can be preserved and 
sold throughout the year. In the lean season, milk powder may be 
used to add to the supply of fresh milk to consumers. 

(iv) The methods of production followed by the producers are 
crude, primitive and extremely wasteful of labour. Hand milking 
is universal and udders are rarely washed. Milk is transported in 
vessels which generally affect its hygienic and its keeping qualities, 
chances of contamination are many and the risk of spoilage serious. 
Gowalas and cultivators do not adopt clean methods and the general 
poverty of the producers and lack of equipment make the adoption 
of progressive methods difficult. 

(v) Cattle rearing in India is carried out under a variety of 
adverse climatic and environmental conditions. Cattle husbandry 
centres round the small cultivator, to the large majority of whom 
livestock raising is subsidiary to crop production. Being resource- 
less, he cannot give proper attention to his cattle. This neglect 
reduces milk yields of cows and the quality of the breed. The 
situation is further aggravated by lack of feeding stuff and fodder, 
and the availability of permanent meadows and grasslands. Unfor- 
tunately, in India the permanent pastures and meadows per live- 
stock unit is only 0.06 hectares, whereas in Australia it is as high 
as 14.59 hectares, in USSR 3.80 hectares, in USA 2.64 hectares and 
in UK. 0.90 hectares. 

Grazing facilities, followed by increased use of concentrates 
and fodder be encouraged. 

(vi) Due to the existence of a multiplicity of agencies and 
persons handling milk and milk products it is difficult to exercise 
an effective control over the supply of milk and milk products 
brought to the market. Therefore, elaborate codes of practices, 
sanitation standards and quality standards have to be more vigo- 
rously enforced. 

(vii) The milking capacity of Indian cattle is very small and 
hence a large number of cattle are to be maintained for getting 
required quantity of milk. This number is a great drain on the 
scarce fodder resources. Cross-breeding, therefore, can bring about 
the desired reduction in number of unwanted animals. Introduc- 
tion of such practices can definitely increase capacity of the milch 
cattle. 

(viii) Milk production needs considerable investment and risk- 
taking. ■ Unless the producers are guaranteed a reasonable price on 
a long term basis their economy is affected adversely. The price of 
milk is determined by several milk schemes on the basis of the price 
in the open market, which in turn is determined by the price of 
milk products like ghee and khoa. Therefore, a guaranteed and 
stable price covering costs and luinj^ng about a reasonable profit, 
consistent with tne quality of milk, should be assured to the 
producers. 
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Attempts have recently been made to improve milk supply to 
cities and towns through : 

(i) Organisation of cooperative milk producers’ societies and 
milk supply union, pilot milk schemes for collecting milk from 
villages, lying at a distance ranging from 50 to 150 kms. 

(ii) Colonization of city milch cattle in outlying rural areas 
from where milk could he collected and distributed through coupons. 

(iii) Organisation of milk supply projects near urban centres 
for collection, processing and distribution of milk, through milk 
vans, to urban population. 

(iv) Establishment of creameries and dairy factories for the 
utilization of surplus milk in areas producing large quantities of 
milk. 

During the Fifth Plan, the annual milk production is sought to 
be stepped up from 23.2 tonnes to 27.5 m. tonnes, through a massive 
programme of cross-breeding and other genetic improvements and 
development measures on feed, amimal health, and management 
fronts. This will be integrally linked with markets. The dairy 
programme will be extended by taking up some more integrated 
cattle-cum-dairy development projects to serve the major cities with 
a population of 5 lakhs or more and their milk-shed areas-like 
Lucknow, Kanpur, Jaipur, Ajmer, Bhopal, Indore, Hyderabad, 
Secunderabad, Bangalore and Mysore. Milk supply schemes will 
also be taken up for towns with a population of 50,000 and more. 
For smaller towns of isolated milk pockets 80 rural dairy centres will 
be added. 

Operation Food Project. 

With the help of the World Food Programme (W F.P.) the 
department of agriculture of the Government of India, formulated 
a project for stimulating milk marketing and dairy development in 
India. Under this project, the WFP agreed to supply free of cost, 
during the 5-year period (from 1970-71 to 1974-75) 126 thousand 
tonnes of skimmed milk powder and 42 thousand tonnes of butter 
oik worth Rs. 41.90 crores at international price. After recombi- 
nation of the skimmed milk powder and butter oil into liquid milk 
at the public sector dairies at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras, 
the milk will be sold and the sale proceeds from the quantity esti- 
mated at Rs. 95.20 crores will be used for increasing milk processing 
facilities of the public sector dairies from 1.00 million litres at 
present to 2.75 million litres per day at the end of the five year pro- 
ject period. The generated funds will also be used for increasing 
milk production and procurement in the ten States.^ 

This will be achieved by the provision of technical inputs which 
will include production of ready mixed concentrates and green 
- - — 

1. Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Maharashtra, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, V. P , W. Bengal and Delhi. 
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fodder, artificial insemination, veterinary services and medicines, 
calf rearing assistance, development of improved milch animals and 
organisation of rural procurement of milk. The project will also 
provide for the resettlement of the city kept cattle and buffaloes in 
the adjacent rural areas. 

This project is considered as the world’s biggest milk drive. It 
involves the following actions. 

(a) Major increases in the capacity and output of dairy proces- 
sing facilities from about 1 million to 2.75 m. litres per 
day ; 

(b) Competitive transfer of the bulk of the urban markets for 
traditional supplies of raw milk to the modern dairies ; 

(c) Resettlement in rural areas of cattle in the cities, which at 
present serve a large part of these city markets ; 

(d) Development of the basic transportation and storage facili- 
ties to facilitate regional and seasonal balancing of milk 
supply and demand. 

(e) Development of milk procurement systems in appropriate 
rural areas in order to provide for raw milk in a channel 
"which is more remunerative than the traditional channel ; 

(f) Improvement in standards of dairy farming by programmes 
of animal breeding, veterinary services, feed stuff supplies 
and management, thereby increasing milk yields per 
animal. 

The project would be assisting in all 10.88 lakhs of small and 
marginal farmers and agricultural labourers in 57 districts. Besides 
about 10 million persons will have an additional milk supply so that 
the per capita availability is increased from 108 gm. to 280 gm. 

The project involves rearing of high yielding cattle by develop- 
ing facilities for production and supply of about 3,575 tonnes of 
concentrate feed mixtures per day and production of green forages 
from 7.66 lakh acres. Intensive cross-breeding of cows with exotic 
dairy breeds would supplant the population of 14 lakhs of indigenous 
cows by cross-bred progeny. Simultaneously, increases in pro- 
duction performance of buffaloes would also be brought about by 
selection, cutting of low producers and by breeding with superior 
sires through artificial insemination. About 18,75 m. milch cattle 
were expected to be involved in the project. 

Under this project, a milk plant is to be set up in every dis- 
trict in Punjab within next ten years, when the output of milk is 
expected to be doubled. Dairy complex is being developed at 
Ludhiana, Bhatinda, and Amritsar ; )vhile composite milk plants are 
being set up at Jullundur, Gurdaspur and Patiala. 

In Haryana, a chain of milk plants are being put up, at Bhu- 
wadni, Jind and Ambalaya. 
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In Rajasthan, an ambitious dairy plan has been prepared for 
setting up milk banks at Jodhpur and Bikaner, each handling 100,000 
litres of milk every day, at Bharatpur and Alwar, with handling 
capacity of 60,000 litres each per day. Milk from these centres is 
now being supplied to Delhi. 

To implement the project, ‘‘Operation Flood”, Indian Dairy 
Corporation was set up at Baroda, which along with the National 
Dairy Development and ICAR is responsible for financing, promot- 
ing and providing technical services, training and rnaterial inputs, 
including manufacture of immunolo^cal and biological veterinary 
products as well as dairy equipments. Up to the end of March 1972, 
the W.F.P. had supplied 16,500 tonnes of skimmed milk powder 
and 3,700 tonnes of butter milk. The funds generated amounted 
to Rs. 8.58 crores. They were likely to reach Rs. 36 crores by 
March 1974 The project is operating in about 50 districts, which 
constitute the milk shed areas of the four metropolitan city 
dairies. 


During the Fifth Plan, Corporations will be organised for under- 
taking a massive cross-breeding programme with semen from exotic 
proven stock. 


Being encouraged with the spectacular development of the 
Anand Milk Corporation Society, which started with a handful of 
members in June 1948 in two villages producing just 250 litres of 
milk a day the society had 706 socieiies and 180,000 former members 
having a breedable buffalo population of 2.25 lakhs in 1970-71, 
and the quantity of milk was over 124,000 litres, the National 
Commission on Labour has recommended that “Amul Pattern” 
should be spread in 107 districts, in the country to help small and 
marginal farmers. The areas recommended for initial start of this 
programme are : 


1. Assam 

2. Himachal 
Pradesh 

3. J&K 

4. Kerala 

5. M.P. 

6. Karnataka 

7. Orissa 
F 23 


Gauhati dairy covering Naugong, Goal- 
para and Kamrup Districts. 

Mandi dairy to cover Simla district. 
Srinagar dairy to cover Anantnag and 
Baraniixla Districts. 

Ernakulam-Cochin dairy to cover new 
milk-shed areas to be developed in the 
hills and Quilon and Cannanore dis- 
tricts . 

Bhilai, Rajpur dairies to cover Durg and 
Bilaspur districts. 

Hubli-Dharwar dairy and the new dairy 
to be located to cover Dharwar and North 
Kamara districts. 

Cuttack dairy to cover Cuttack, Keonjhar 
and Dhenkanal districts. 
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CATTTLE INSURANCE 


The need 

Cattle population forms a substantial share in the world’s 
total but unfortunately not only cattle here are famished, undersized 
and subject to a large number of contageous diseases of the foot and 
mouth, but are also widely dispersed. Besides, there are about 
72,43,000 stray cattle in the country. Veterinary services are yet 
not fully developed. As a result of all these cattle succumb easily 
to the attack of ghastly diseases and pests leading to heavy cattle 
mortality. To replace them needs large capital, which leads 
the farmers to borrow from the money lenders and thus is invol-: 
ved in serious indebtedness. All this points to the need of 
implementation of cattle Insurance Schemes in selected pilot areas 
in the country. 

In Foreign Countries 

It would be of interest to know that cattle insurance schemes 
are in vogue in many Western European countries, particularly 
Denmark, Sweden, West Germany, France, Italy etc. The reasons 
favouring the scheme have been : (a) preponderance of small farmers 
owning a few cattle, with increasing need for their protection against 
accidental losses ; (b) live-stock based farming, which need proper 
care and protection of cattle against diseases and pests ; (c) the 
Government initiative of helping the farmers by payment of subsidy, 
provision of re-insurance, and other liberal facilities and (d) the 
development of cooperative and mutual insurance societies, which 
charge low premiums. 

Priolkar’s Scheme lor Cattle Insurance 

In India, Mr. Priolkar was appointed in 1 94tS to study the 
problem of cattle insurance. He submitted his report in 1948, with 
these recommendations : 

(i) Cattle insurance should provide protection against losses 
due to contageous diseases, the incidence of which differs considera- 
bly between difierent classes of animals and between dilferent areas. 
Areas having comparatively lighter incidence should be selected for 
the operation of the pilot schemes. 

(ii) Provision should be made for regular and compulsory 
protection of insured animals against rinderpest by the ‘‘Serum 
Simultaneous’ method in ail cases, and against anthrax, haemorrhagic, 
septicaemia and black quarter at least in those tracts where these 
diseases are of most common occurrence. 

(iii) The existing field agencies of the State Veterinary depart- 
ments are inadequate for providing veterinary services in connection 
with cattle insurance schemes. Therefore, additional facilities must 
be provided in the areas of operation of the scheme. 
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(iv) Insurance may be offered in two types of centres. In rural 
centres insurance may be confined to vfrorking bullocks between 
specified age-limits : while in urban centres, it may be extended to 
milch animals. 

(v) Six rural and six urban centres were suggested for the 
operation of the pilot seheme, wherein 1000 to 2000 cattle be insured 
at each centre. A rural centre may comprise an area of approxi- 
mately 300 sq. miles, while an urban area may include the city and 
area within a distance of 5 mites around it. 

(vi) A Pilot Scheme should be operated through the Coopera- 
tive cattle insurance societies w'ith state aid in various forms or as a 
purely state-managed scheme. 

(vii) The Government should provide help to these societies, 

during the pilot scheme stage, by giving establishment grant, contri- 
buting to share capital, free veterinary help, annual grants for 
secretarial expenses, guaranteeing interest-free loans to societies when 
they find it difficult to pay the claims. . 

But on these recommendations, no action was taken. However, 
a beginning was made by the Cooperative Mutual Insurance 
Company, Bombay, to insure milch cattle and draught animals in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. Schemes to explore the possibilities of 
cattle insurance has been proposed by Andhra Pradesh, U. P., 
Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Punjab. 

While starting the Pilot Schemes, following precautions should 
be taken : 

(a) About tw'O-thirds of the value of cattle be considered for 
insurance purpose, so that the owner could get this much value in 
case of death of the animal. 

(b) Losses due to wilful negligence of the members, such as 
under feeding or improper care of the cattle, be reduced by provid- 
ing constant supervision and timely medical help to the diseased 
animal. 

(c) The scheme should be made applicable to healthy and good 
quality animals only, and that too belw'cen the age of 3 to 10 years. 

FISHERIES 

Fishery Areas 

India has a coastline of 5700 kms. long and a continental shelf 
of 259,000 sq. kms. or more in area in which several hundred rivers 
discharge rich silt laden waters. The inland water spread covers 
about 800,000 hectares. There are about 40,000 tanks ; 112,000 km 
length of rivers, and ! 3,500,000 open wells in India offering consi- 
derable scope for the development of fisheries. 

The Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea abound in fishing 
grounds. Gulfs and bays all along the coast and a number of is- 
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lands with their mangrove swamps and coral reefs are rich source of 
marine fish. Tidal estuarine waters in the mouth of large and peren- 
nial rivers, large bracTcish water lakes, back waters, lagoons, and 
swamps scatterea along the entire coast line, afford lucrative estua- 
rine tisheries. Vast stretches of fresh water consisting of rivers, 
streams, lakes, reservoirs, tanks, ponds, and paddy fields offer scope 
for inland fisheries. The principal rivers of India, including their 
main tributaries, have a total length of 27,360 kms. and the length of 
canals and irrigation channels is 1,12,650 kms. 

According to the survey undertaken by the Central Marine 
Fisheries Research Institute (in 1961-62) in the eight states of AndW 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnat^a, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. The total number of fishing " villages 
is estimated to be 1 797 ; the marine fishermen population of 958,937 
and the number of fishing craft, one lakh non-mechanised boats, 
14,400 mechanised craft and 86 trawlers. Tamil Nadu has the 
highest number of fishing villages followed closely by Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Orissa and West Bengal. These 
states have an active fishermen population of over 2 lakhs, the 
highest being in Kerala (74,241) and lowest in Karnataka 6,357. In 
between these two states lie Tamil Nadu, 56,586 ; Andhra Pradesh, 
47,7000 ; Maharashtra, 20,698 ; Gujarat 11,736 ; and less in Orissa 
and West Bengal. 


State 

Approx, 
length of 
coastline 
(in kms) 

No. of 
fishing 
villages 

No. of 
landing 
centres 

Percentage 
catch of 
each state 
to the total 
India catch 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

970 

321 

353 

7.22 

2. 

Tamil Nadu (Inch 
Pondicherry) 

960 

363 

361 

14.78 

3. 

Kerala 

560 

279 

213 

38.58 

4. 

Karnataka 

270 

131 

98 

9.00 

5. 

Gujarat 

1,500 

256 

107 

7.36 

6. 

Maharashtra 

600 

265 

179 

18.73 

7. 

West Bengal 
and Orissa 

680 

182 

15 

2.36 

8. 

Goa 

110 

— 

— 

1.82 

9. 

Andamans 

— 

— 

— 

0.05 

10. 

Loccadives 

— 

— 

— 

0.10 


Total ... 

5,650 

1,797 

1,256 

100,00 


(C.M.F.R.I. 25 years of Marine Fisheries Research 1947-72) 
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Importance of Fisheries 

The fishing industry in India is gradually passing through an 
initial phase of changing over from traditional to the modern method 
of exploitation. The number of mechanised craft increased from 
about a dozen in 1951 to about 5,000 is 1967, to about 8,000 in 1971 
and to about 12,000 in 1977. With increased use of mechanised 
fishing crafts, there has been an increase in the marine fishing 
landings from 533,916 metric tonnes in 1951 to 1.15 million tonnes 
in 1971 and to 2.40 million tonnes in 1976-77. The number of 
country crafts approximates about 1 million and are engaged in 
fishing activities all along the Indian coast and provide gainful 
employment to not less than 3 million people ; besides hundreds 
of unskilled labour. 1 housands of trucks, refrigerators, vans and 
cars provide employment to significant number in transporting fish 
and other marine products from sea coast to internal consuming 
centres. 

Prodaction, Consumption, Trade etc. 

Since Independence India has emerged as one of the main 
exporters of canned and frozen fishery products such as frozen 
pomfrets, sardine, prawns, lobster tails, frozen frog legs, canned 
shrimps, shark fins, fish maws, dried fish. These products are by 
and large absorbed in U. S. A., Japan, U.K., France, West Ger- 
many, Australia, West Indies Islands. The total foreign exchange 
earned from exports of sea food increased from Rs. 58,000 in 1953-54 
to Rs. 60 crores in 1972-73 and to Rs, 189 crores in 1976-77. The 
shipments to these countries are done under Export (Quality Control 
and Inspection) Act, 1963. This Act requires preshipment inspection 
of fish and fishery products through network of Inspectorates and 
Laboratories situated at Vishakapatnam, Madras, Cochin, Calcutta, 
New Mangalore, Cuttack, Tuticorin, Quilon, Alleppy, Calicut, Goa 
and Bombay. Although India ranks sixth among the fishing nations 
of the World (preceded by Peru, Japan, USSR, Norw^ay, and USA), 
the per capita consumption oF fish is probably the lowest in the 
world, being only about 4,13 kg. per year, as against 15 kg. in 
America, 21 kg. in U.K., and 40 8 kg. in Japan. According to 
N.S.S. about 60 p. c. of the country’s population is fish-eating. 
West Bengal is the leading consumer having 3 kgs. fish per capita, 
in the Punjab it is only 0.5 kg. and in Bihar 1 kg. 

One half of the total production is consumed as fresh ; one- 
fifth is cured by salting, another one-fifth is simply sun-dried, while 
about 10 p.c. is converted into fish fertilizers. 

Sources of Fish 

The chief sources of supply of fish are the coast margins of the 
sea, river estuaries and backwaters for marine and estuarine fish 
and rivers, canals, tanks, inundated tracts, etc. for the fresh 
water fish. 
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Of the total fish production about 70 p. c. is from' the sea and 
30 p. c. from the fresh water areas. 


Production of Fish in India (Thousand tonnes)^ 


Year- 

Marine 

Inland 

Total 

1949 

387 

159 

546 

1951 

534 

218 

752 

1956 

718 

294 

1,012 

1961 

684 

277 

961 

1966 

890 

477 

1,367 

1971 

1,162 

690 

1,852 

1972 

964 

666 

1,640 

1973 

1,210 

748 

1,955 

1974 

1,521 

804 

2,325 

1975 

1,755 

865 

2,620 

1976 

1,520 

880 

2,400 

1977 

1,600 

940 

2,540 


Inland Fisheries constitute fresh fish from rivers, canals, tanks, 
ponds, irrigation channels, inundated tracts, etc. They are the 
mainstay of inland fisheries of India. The extensive areas of Ganges 
system, Brahmputra tn Assam, Mahanadi in Orissa ; Narmada and 
Tapi in M. P., Godawari, Krishna and Kavery in South India arc 
the main areas for inland fisheries. In this class of fish. West 
Bengal leads the rest of India. The three States of West Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam account for 72 per cent of the total fresh water 
fish in India. 

The production of inland fish has increased from 2.2 lakh 
tonnes in 1951 to 2.8 lakh tonnes in 1961 ; to 7.8 lakh tonnes in 
1973-74 and to 8.8 lakh tonnes in 1977-78. But the potential esti- 
mated at 3.5 m. tonnes is yet to be tapped. Cultivable area of 10 m. 
hectares of inland water surface is available in India of'which rivcrc 
and canals account for 40 per cent, tanks, reservoirs and lakes about 
30 per cent, brackish water swamps 1 5 per cent and estuaries another 
15 per cent. But of this only 1.6 m. hectares of waters are cultivable, 
of which 0.6 m. hectares were utilised in 1965 and 0.4 m. hectares 
went untapped for want of fish seed, and the remaining 0.6 hectares 
were yet to be reclaimed. 

Sea Fishing. Sea fisliing is mainly carried on in small craft 
having a displacement of under five tonnes, in coastal waters from 
five to seven miles from the shore and within a depth of 10 fathoms. 
With the exception of a few offshore boats operating in certain 
localities, very few fishermen make voyages whjch would entail 
staying in the open sea longer than 12 hours at a time. There is, at 
present, practically no night fishing. This is largely because the 
equipment used for sea fishing consists mostly of boats, canoes, 
catamarans and of small nets and tackles which are not of a type 
which can stmid the rigours and requirements of off-shore or deep- 

1. Indian Agriculture in BrieJ 1,974, p. 107 India, 1975, p. 180 
Indian Agriculture in Brief . 1977 
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sea fishing. These fishing people, poor as they are, liave acute 
problem of procuring nets, timber for boats, sailing cloth, fish hooks 
and coal tar, etc. So the inechanisation of fishing operation has 
become an absolute necessity. 

At present sea fishing is carried on within a depth of 20 meters 
in the sea. The sea fisheries are confined to coastal waters from the 
shop of Gujarat, Caaara, Malabar Coast to Gulf of Manar, Tamil 
Nadu coast, Coromondal coast. Studies carried out by the Central 
Marine Fisheries Research Institute located at Cochin (with the 
assistance of UNDP-assisted Pelagic Fisheries Projects), with 8 sub- 
stations in different coastal areas have indicated that about 4 lakh 
s^ap Ims. fishable marine area, only 25 per cent is being fished. 
The Indian Ocean can yield at least 14 million tonnes of fish annually 
i^ainst the present yield of 2.7 m. tonnes, it is possible to double 
the annual marine fish catch to 2.4 m. tonnes provided fishing is ex- 
tended to depths upto 200 meters. Of this potential catch, about i .6 
m. tpines would be from the West Coast and 0.8 m. tonnes from 
the East Coast.* 

Fish landings oil the east coast arc considerably smaller than 
on the \vest coast oi India. Changing economies of operations, 
over-exploitalion of inshore stocks, availability of new stocks in off- 
shore and deep sea areas, the supply of large scale trawlers for 
operation in these areas, heavy investments involved in reclamation 
Ox water areas for inland fish culture arc the features which have 
ilieir bearings on fish production. 

Estuarine and Backwater fishing. Chilka lake in Orissa and 
bpkwaters in Tamil Nadu, Kerala, deltaic areas of Sundarbans and 
MahanMi are the principal sources of estuarine and backwater 
o • . of Mahanadi and the Ganges slrclchiiig from 

uai to Hooghly arc extensive fishing grounds containing hilsa, puin 
frets, prawns, catla, cat fish, rohu, etc. 


Verieties of Fishes 

More than 1,800 distinct species of fish arc known to exist in 
the seas around the country and the inland waters, but the varieties 
mat are caught in appreciable quantities are limited in number. 

experts classify the commercially important varieties of 
sea fish into 15 groups and freshwater fish into eight. 

s'^ismobrandis, eels, cat lishes, 
hpiings and anchovies, Bombay duch mackerels and 
Sliver bellies, flatfishes, mullets, Indian salmon (which is 
stated to be not a true salmon) jew fish, crustaceans and minor shell- 
fishes. Mackerels account for about one-third of the total catch. 
Hernngs account for over 15 p. c. ; and Prawns about 9 p. c and the 
rest is accounted for by other varieties. 

Freshwater fishes are grouped under cat-fishes, mullets, carps 

herrings and anchovies. Though 
se eval kinds of edible fish are obtained from fresh water sources 


1. Economic Times, 15th Dec , iy75. 
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only a fraction of the inland water area is devoted to planned pisci- 
culture. 

Regarding fresh water fishes, carps form the most highly 
esteemed variety, constituting about 34 per cent such as Rohu, Catla 
Mrigal and Calbaus which are well known throughout India. Other 
important varieties are cat fish, wallgo, bargarious, clarius, silundia 
and macrones belonging to this class. Trout has been introduced into 
the hill streams in Kashmir, Kumaon and Nilgiri Hil is. 

Regarding river fishbs, the following may be specially mention- 
ed— mosAcer available in the upper reaches of most rivers in India. 
Chilwa is a flat-sided, 'tUn-bodied fish with his stomach running an 
edge. It occurs freely both in the north as well as in south Indian 
rivers. Marrel varies from 2 to 3 ft. in length. Batchwa is smalt 
but excellent for eating. Barils have 14 species and they are widely 
distributed throu^out India. Olive carp is available in Madras and 
is also found in the fresh waters all along the coast of India from 
Kutch to Bengal. Mulley has no scales. 

Regarding tank fishing we have Rohu which is met within most 
large-siz^ tanks. 

Fisheries Development Programmes 

Fisheries development programmes fall into two parts : marine 
fisheries and inland fisWies. 

Schemes for the former consist of : (i) mechanisation of fishing 
craft, (ii) exploratory and experimental fishing to locate new grounds, 
(iii) improvement of fishing methods, (iv) increasing the supply of 
fishery requisites, and (v) provision of facilities for landing, preserva- 
tion, transport and marketing of fish. 

Mojhanisation of fishing craft and development of suitable 
designs of mechanised craft for different coastal regions was under- 
taken since 1951 so that by 1977-78 there were about 14,400 mecha- 
nised boats. 

Survey of marine resources for locating fishing grounds for the 
off-shore and deep sea areas is being intensified. Exploratory and 
experimental fishing is being carried out from 12 bases in the 
country. A UNDB-assisted pelagic fisheries project is assessing the 
resource of surface waters in the Goa-€6chin sector. About 80 fishing 
vessels are now operating in the off-shore and deep sea areas. 

To stimulate deep sea-fishing, infra-structural facilities are 
being provided at various major and minor ports. Fishing harbours 
have been constructed at Veraval, Jaffarabad, Novabander, Porban- 
der, Umergaon, Karwar, Bhatkal, Gangoli, Baypore, Cochin, Madras 
Ratnagiri, Honnavar, Dhamra, Malpe Mallipatnau, Kodia-kara 
Kakinada, Mangrol Cannanorc, Baliapatnam, Vizhinjam, Tuticorin, 
Cuddalore, and Calcutta. 13 self-contained fishing barges are 
under construction. Landing and berthing facilities are provided 
at 70 sites. 
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In order to get best results for traditional non-mechanised and 
coastal mechanised fishing inputs needed are development of craft 
material, improved designs of boats, provision of storage facilities, 
useof out board motors, improved sails, marine gear, provision of 
credit facilities for the purchase and operation of improved boats, 
establishment of fully equipped service stations and workshops and 
improvement in operational efficiency. 

Marketing, processing and storage of fish is also very important. 
If ash is frozen and canned it may increase the earnings of Bshermen 
than what the fresh and simply dried fish can fetch. For thisfisir 
storage and ham plants, large icc plants and for fishmeal and oil 
extraction, refrigerated rail vans and road transport will be required. 
Extension should also be made of improved techniques of freezing, 
filleting, handlings salting and dehydration of fish. 

For the development of deep sea fisheries, it is necessary to 
ascertain the behaviour of the water by studying the physical, biologi- 
cal and chemical aspects of oceanography. 

Schemes relating to the development of inland fisherie.s aim at 
increasing production through survey, introduction of fish culture 
techniques, investigation of fish seed resources, development of reser- 
voirs. fisheries and marketing. 

Better potential for increasing fish yield ^'xists in reservoirs and 
lakes and also private tanks. Introduction of quick growing varie- 
ties of Carps allowing them a suitable period of growth before exploi- 
tation and conservation measures, cleaning of tree shrubs and provi- 
sion of fish ladders are made for this purpose. 

Yield cun be stepped in tanks if fish seeds “are supplied at rea- 
sonable prices, pumps are supplied for dewatering and technical 
knowledge is supplied for desilting and intensive fish culture. 

Fish seed may be spawn, fry or fingerling. Incentives may be 
given to the fishermen from whom spawn can be bought for stocking 
in reservoirs. Direct link may be established by the Gox ernment 
between spawn producer and fry-rearer to whom facilities like 
credit for construction of nurseries, supply of spawn rearing equip- 
ments are supplied. Production of spawns and fingerlings has 
reached a level at 18.18 crores and 4.83 crores in 1973-74. The 
total nursery area now available for spawn rearing is about 925 
hectares. Brackish water swamps may be exploited for fisheries if 
reclamation of derelict water, provision of communication and 
research into promotion of suitable seed material is done. 

Although vast fishery resources exist in and around the coastal 
waters, yet they have been under-utilised. Indian fishing is confined 
to narrow coastal belt. The rich deeper waters have remained 
untapped. Investigations by CMFRI, which serves as the marine 
fisheries data centres, have indicated extensive stocks of shrimps in 
regions 150-160 fathoms off the south-west coast. The catch of oil 
sardine and mackerel along the west coast can also go up sub- 
stantially if fishing is done by mechanised boats during the off season 
May to October, when the shoals move further off-shore. 
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A resource practically untouched is anchovies, of which there 
arc at least half a million tonnes off the southwest and southeast 
coast that can be fished every year. There is also good scope for 
increased exploitation of prawns along the East Coast and the 
Gujarat coast. There is a high potential for squids and cattle fish 
especially along the southwest coast and in the Bay of Bengal. The 
highly rich tuna resources of the high seas remain practically 
unexploited, because this would need trawlers capable of remaining 
at sea for days together. Moreover, most of India’s 10,000 small 
mechanised boats— about 8,000 arc functional— arc illequippcd for 
deep-sea fishing, and these account for nearly 35 per cent of the total 
marine catch. ^ 

Fishery Development Daring Fifth Plan 

During the Fifth Plan, the principal objectives in respect of 
fisheries development would be : (a) to intensify fish production ; 
^b) to improve socio economic conditions of fishermen and to 
increase the employment potential of this sector ; and (c) to improve 
the system of marketing of fish and fisheries products in the domestic 
market. 

To achieve these objectives, the 1-ifth Plan proposes to increase 
output of inland fish from a level of 7.84 lakh tonnes in 1973-74 to 
12.55 tonnes in 1978-79 ; two thirds of this increase will come from 
adoption of intensive fish culture methods in the water areas already 
under fish culture ; and from increase yield by 300 kg/ha to 900 kg/h. 
0.5 lakh hectares would be reclaimed to give an tidditional production 
of about 0.9 lakh tonnes. Nursery area for fish seed production 
would be expanded and Fish Farmers’ Development Agencies esta- 
blished in selected districts. 

The output of marine fishery will increase from 14.85 lakh 
tojines to 20.55 lakh tones, through 4000 additional mechanised 
boats (total 13,300) and 200 additional large lishcry vessels and 
construction of harbours, processing plants, transport systems, etc. 
Fishing harbours will be completed at- major ports like Madras, 
Bombay, Cochin, Roychak, Vishakhapatnam and Pradeep. 

In the Draft Five Year Plan, the target for fish production has 
been placed at 5.6 million tonnes. Infrastructure facilities for im- 
proved handling, storage and processing of catches, and development 
of berthing and launching facilities for fishing vessels shall be under- 
taken. As regards off-shores and deep sea fishing, priority would be 
given to research and commercial surveys and experimental fishing 
for making fishing resource assessment and to chart and map poten- 
tial fishing grounds to facilitate and promote investments in deep-sea 
fishing. 

In view of the serious food shortage, it is imperative to exploit 
our water resources to the maximum possible extent to provide us 
with fishfood. “Earnest efforts in this direction could soon turn an 
armchair fantasy, of vast reservoirs and endless canals teeming with 
fish all over the country into a common place reality. A granary for 
the people and a gold mine for government await in large rivers and 
rich storage projects of the country.” 



Appendix 1 

Cattle Wealth in Some Important States, 1972 

(In Thousands) 
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Appendix 2 

Planned Capacity and Average Daily Throughput of Main Dairy 
Plants in Operation in Public Co-operative Sector as at f he 
End of January 


State/U.T. 

Dairy Plants 

Dairy installed 
Capacity 
(in litres) 

% age 
throughput 
against 
installed 
capacity 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Andhra 

1. Hyderabad 

80,000 

95.5 

Pradesh 

2. Kurnool 

2,000 

44.2 


3. Nellore 

5,000 

74.0 


4. Visakapatnam 

10,000 

84.7 


5. Chittor 

10,000 

48.4 


6. Rajamundri 

10,000 

97.0 


7. Warrangal 

1,26,000 

63.1 


8. Vijayawada 

1,25,000 

88.6 

Assam 

9. Gauhati 

10,000 

66.5 

Bihar 

10. Bhagalpur 

1,000 

36.0 


11. Gaya 

8,000 

17.4 


12. Patna 

10.000 

94.2 


13. Ranchi 

6,000 

60.3 


14. Barauni 
(Creamery) 

2,000 kg. 

54.4 


15. Barauni (milk 
power factory) 

1,00,000 

6.0 


16. Darbhanga 

6,000 

27.9 

Chandigarh 

17. Chandigarh 

20,000 

139.1 

Delhi 

18. Delhi milk 
Scheme 

2,55,000 

113.7 

Gujarat 

19. Rajkot 

45,000 

37.8 

20. Mehsaca 

3,50,000 

68,8 


21. Anand 

5,00,000 

113.7 


22. Ahmedabad 

1,00,900 

142.3 


23. Bhavnagar 

4,000 

44.5 


24. Surat 

50,000 

117.7 


25. Baroda 

1,00,000 

70.0 


26. Junagadh 

10,000 

2.4 
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2 

3 

4 

Goa 

27. Ponda 

10,000 

53.5 

Haryana 

28. Jind 

50,000 

87.6 

29. Bhivani 

15,000 

56.7 

Himachal 

30. A. Ambala 

31. Mandi 

20,000 

17,000 

48.4 

Pradesh 

Jammn & 

32. Srinagar 

10,000 

15.3 

Kashmir 

33. Jammu 

10,000 

43.4 

Kerala 

34. Calicut 

6,000 

91.8 


35. Trivandrum 

6,000 

159.7 


36. Ernakulam 

10,000 

53.3 


37. Palgbat 

6,000 

76.2 


38. Kottaj'am 

6.000 

63.5 

Tamil Nadu 

39. Coimbatore 

16,000 

119.4 


40. Kodaikanal 

1,000 

42.5.0 


41. Madurai 

50,000 

46.1 


42. Madras 

75.000 

117.7 


43. Kanyakumari 

3,000 

179.6 


44. Tiruchirapalii 

16,000 

43.1 


45. Tanjavour 

16,000 

26.5 


46. Chidambaram 

5,000 

9.4 

Maharashtra 

47. Dhulia 

80,000 

134.9 


48, Bombay 

6,00,000 

W.4 


49. Kolhapur 

20,000 

203.4 


50. Nasik 

12,000 

80.4 


51. Nagpur 

20,000 

161.1 


52. Poona ■ 

1,00,000 

64 9 


53. Sholapur 

10,000 

133.0 


54. Miraj 

40,000 

106.3 


55. Aurangabad 

5,000 

116.9 

Manipur 

56. Imphal 

4,000 

30.0 

Mysore 

57. Bhadrawati 

10,000 

29.4 

58. Bangalore 

50,000 

160.4 


59. Kudigee 

4 500 

55.8 


60. Hubli Dharwar 

10,000 

145.3 


61. Gulbarga 

10,000 

53.6 


62. Belgaiun 

10,000 

42.2 


63. Mangalore 

10,000 

54.7 
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2 
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64. Devagre 

6,000 


65. Mysore 

lO’OOO 

Madhya 

66. Indore 

20,000 

Pradesh 

67.JabaIpur 

10,000 


68. Bhopal 

10,000 


69. Gwalior 

10,000 

Orissa 

70. Cuttack 

6,000 

Punjab 

71. Amritsar 

65,100 

Pondicherry 

72. Pondicherry 

10,000 

Rajasthan 

73. Jaipur 

20,000 

Tripura 

74. Agartala 

5,000 

If. P. 

75. Agra 

6,000 


76. Allahabad 

5,400 


77. Aimora 

3,000 


78. Haidwani 

3,000 


79. Mathura 

10,000 


80. Lucknow 

40,000 


81. Dehradun 

20,000 


82. Varanasi 

1,800 


83. Gorakhpur 

10,000 


84. Kanpur 

50.000 


85. Aligarh 

1,000 kg.fat 


86. Moradabad 

55,000 

West 

87. Calcutta 

2,00.000 

Bengal 

88. Durgapur 

55,000 
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Agricultural Labour 


One of the most disquieting features of the rural economy of 
India has been the growth in the number of agricultural workers— 
cultivators and agricultural labourers— engaged in crop production. 
The phenomena of under employment, under-development and surplus 
population are all simultaneously manifested in the daily lives and 
livings of agricultural labourers. They get unusually low wages, con- 
ditions of work put an excessive burden on them and employment 
which they get is extremely irregular. What Dr. Pattabhi said in 
1940 still holds true. Speaking at the Agricultural Labourers’ Confer- 
ence he said : ‘The cultivator who spends the day between slush and 
mud, who works now with a starving stomach and now with a half- 
appeased appetite, who knows no rest in storm or sunshine, who often- 
times has no dwelling site which can be called his own, he grows our 
paddy but starves. He feeds our milch cows but never knows anything 
beyond kanjee and water. He digs our wells but must keep off from 
them when they are full. He is a perpetual hewer of wood and drawer 
of water for those who fatten on his labour and rise to wealth and 
plenty. His condition is appalling and heart-rending.” It was this 
condition that led the Agrarian Reforms Committee, 1950, to observe 
that “to leave out problem of agricultural labour in any scheme 
of agrarian reforms as has been done so far — is to leave unattended 
a weeping wound in the agrarian system of the country.” 

In view of the over-riding concern to the problems of agri- 
cultural labour that the Prime Minister had stated in 1966 that 
we must give special consideration to landless agricultural labour. 
Although there has been tremendous progress in India since Indepen- 
dence, this is one section which has really a very hard time and 
which is deserving of a very special consideration.”' 

Growth In the Number of Agricultural Labour 

The number of agricultural proletariat has increased tremendo- 
usly during the last 90 years. The Census Report for 1881 P^tthe 
total number of landless agricultural workers at 7.5 million. This 

1. Excerpts from Prime Minister’s Speech made in Lok Sabha on Angus t 

4 , m6. 
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number increased to 18.7 million in 1891, to 21.6 million in 1921 anc 
to 29.9 million in 1931. According to 1961 census, the total numbei 
of persons engaged in agriculture was 131 million, of whom 99.^ 
million were cultivators and 31.5 million agricultural labourers, 'Hic 
corresponding figures for 1951 were 69.8 million and 27.5 million 
respectively-totally to 97.3 million persons. In 1971, there were 
78.6 million cultivators and 47.5 m. agricultural labourers. It will be 
observed that a big shift has taken place from cultivators to agri- 
cultural labour. As against 53 per cent of the total working force 
returned as cultivators in 1961, the corresponding proportions in 
1971 stand at 43 per cent. On the other hand, among agricultural 
labour, the 1961 proportion was 16.7 while in 1971 it shot up to 

26.3 per cent. It does not mean that a number of persons who 
were cultivating land in their own right as cultivators in 1961 were 
dispossessed of their land and now became landless agricultural 
labour. But the fact was that for the purpose of economic activity, 
persons recorded them as cultivators : whereas in several cases, 
persons were basically agricultural labourers. 

It may be noted that the proportion of agricultural labourers 
to the total labour force of the country was 16.9 per cent in 1901, 

17.4 per cent in 1921, 19.7 per cent in 1951, 16.7 per cent in 1961 
and 26.3 per cent in 1971. In view of the differences in assumptions, 
definitions etc. adopted in various censuses, these statistics are not 
strictly comparable, but nevertheless they do indicate the rapidity 
with which the number of agricultural labourers has increased. 

Increase in Agricultural Labourers and Others 
. (In millions) 



Category 1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1. 

Total workers 121.4 

117.9 

120.6 

193.5 

188.6 

180.5 

2. 

Cultivators 60.5 

64.1 

54.3 

69.8 

99.5 

78.3 

3, 

Agricultural 
labourers 25.0 

20.5 

29.9 

27.5 

31.5 

47.5 

4. 

(2) as percentage 
of (1) 49.8 

54.4 

45.0 

50.0 

52.8 

43.4 

5. 

(3) as percentage 
of (1) 20.6 

17.4 

24.8 

19.7 

16.7 

26.3 

Number of agricul- 
tural labourers per 






100 cultivators 41 

32 

55 

39 

32 

60 


The proportion of agricultural labourers to total working force 
varied from 82.3 in Bihar to 74.2 in Rajasthan in 1971. In states 
like Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Maharashtra, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, 
West Bengal and M. P. the proportion was 70.0 : 48.5 : 64.4 : 77.4; 
61.7 ; 58.4, 79.4 respectively. 
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According to the 1971 population census, the country's rural 
population was estimated at 439.1 million. In the eighteenth 
Round of N.S.S (covering 1963-64), the average size of the rural 
household has been estimated at 5.14 and on the assumption that 
the household size would not have changed significantly during the 
interregnum, the number of rural households in 1971 may be 
estimated at 85.38 million. Again, according to the 18th Round of 
the N.S.S., the percentage of agricultural labour households to the 
total rural households was 23.9. Applying this percentage to the 
number of agricultural labour households (i.e. 85.38 million), the 
number of agricultural labour households in 1971 may be estimated 
at 20.41 million or say 20 million. According to N.S.S. enquiries 
(in 1956-57 and 1963-64) about 60 per cent of belabour households 
had no land. Accordingly, the number of landless labour house- 
holds may be put at 12 million. This would indicate the magnitude 
of the problem facing the country so far as agricultural labourers 
are concerned.^ 

It may be noted that the problem of landless labourers is more 
acute in Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu 
and Orissa, where ryotwari and zamindari systems prevailed. 

Causes of Grovith of Agricultural Labour 

The causes operating to bring about the growth of this class 
may be broadly summed up as follows : 

(i) high net growth rate of the population in the country ; 

(ii) growth of indebtedness due to low income leading to 
transfer of land from the small owners to the creditors, 
resulting in the former into becoming agricultural 
labourers ; 

(iii) displacement of means of subsidiary occupations whereby 
existence solely on an uneconomic unit of land becomes 
impossible ; 

(iv) growth of absentee landlordism ; 

(v) the extension of money economy to rural areas in replace- 
ment of payment in kind. 

(vi) disintegration of village coumunities of the pre-nine- 
teenth century ; 

(vii) decline of domestic industries and handicrafts ; 

(viii) disintegration of the peasantry ; 

(ix) a severe agricultural depression in the late twenties ; and 

(x) other social factors such as economic transition through 
which some of the criminal tribes and castes have been 
passing... ...all these led to the emergence of a class of 
landless labourers in the country. 

1. National Comnussion on Agriculture, Interim Report on House Sites 
for Landless Agricuiiurai Labourers, 1972, p. 8. 

F.-^24 
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In this conception the observation of Dr. Mukherjee seems 
right He says, “Every circumstance which has weakened the posi- 
tion of the small holder has increased the number of agricultural 
labourers, viz., the loss of common rights iii the rural economy, the 
disuses of collective enterprise, the sub-division of holdings, the 
multiplication of rent receivers, free mortgaging and transfer of land 
followed by a decline in cottage industries.”^ Besides, change in 
proprietary rights, among the tribal people also brought about a 
change in their position and converted them from tenants to landless 
labourers. This has happened to the Gonds and Bhiis of M. P., the 
Korwas of U. P. and the Mundas of Chhota Nagpur.® 

Definition of the term “Agricultural Labour” 

It is rather difficult to define the term “agricultural labour” in 
precise terms. However, it will be useful to refer to some of the 
attempts made by experts in this connection. The First Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry Committee (1950-51) defined this as “those people 
who are engaged in raising crops on payment of wages.” The 
Second Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee (1956-57) enlarged 
the definition of agricultural labour to include “those who are 
engaged in other agricultural occupations like dairy farming, horti- 
culture, raising of livestock, bees, poultry etc.” 

In the' context of Indian conditions the definition is not 
adequate because it is not possible to completely separate those 
working on wages from others. There are people who do not 
work on wages throughout the year but only foi a part of it. There- 
fore, the first A.L.E.C. used the concept of ‘agricultural labour 
household’. If half or more members of a household have wage- 
employment in agriculture then that household should be termed as 
‘Agricultural labour household.' This concept was based upon the 
occupation of the worker. But the second A.L.E.C. substituted 
income criteria and said that an agricultural labour household’ is 
one whose main source of income is wages from agriculture.’® 

According to the National Commission on Labour, an agricul- 
tural labourer is one“who is basically unskilled and unorganised and 
has little for its livelihood other than personal labour.” Thus, persons 
whose main source of Income is wage employment fall in this 
category. It consists of two sub-categories : (i) landless agricultural 
labour, and (ii) very small cultivators whose main source of earnings, 
due to their small and submarginal holdings, is wage employment. 
Landless labour in turn can be classified into two broad categories : 
(a) permanent labour attached to a cultivating household, and (b) 


1. R. K. Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, 1930, p. 215. 

2. R. K. Mukeijee, (Ed.), Econondc Problems of Moderns India, Vol. I> 
1939, p. 42. 

3. Labour Yearbook, 
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casual labour. The second group can again be sub-divided into three 
sub-groups : cultivators, sharecroppers, and lease holders.^ 

Permanent or attached labourers generally work on anting or 
seasonal basis and they work on some sort of contract. Their 
wages are determined by custom or tradition. On the other hand, 
temporary or casual labourers are engaged only during peak period 
for work.*-^ Thir employment is temporary and they are paid at the 
market rate. They are not attached to any landlord. 

Under the second group come small farmers who possess very 
little land and, therefore, have to devote most of their time working 
on the lands of others as labourers. Share-croppers are those who, 
while sharing the produce of the land for their work, also work as 
labourers. Tenants are those who not only work on the leased land 
but also work as labourers. 

The Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee differentiated 
between the ^‘attached” and “casual” labourers. The former are 
those who are employed for a period of time i.e., on annual or 
seasonal basis by the assignment of lodging on the farm, who are 
under some sort of contract with the employerSj and in Whose case 
the mode of payment is determined by custom and tradition. They 
are to work for their employers and are not ordinarily free to seek 
employment elsewhere, while the latter i,e., the casual are engaged 
in peak period and attend to rush work only. Such labourers are 
free to leave one job for another whenever they please and they are 
paid at the market rate.® In most cases, the difference between the 
two classes is stated initially in terms of period for which a man is 
engaged and whether or not he receives daily wages. For example, 
in Assam, “attached” workers were employed and paid on a monthly 
basis, or annual basis, while “casual” workers were paid daily wages 
for short period during busy seasons.* In Madras, “attached” 
workers “were engaged for the whole year or during the busy season 
for a period of three to six months” ; casual workers being “engaged 
either on time or on piece rates”.® In PEPSU “casual” workers 
were paid on a daily basis while “attached” workers were generally 


1. Report of the National Commission on Labour, 1969, p. 392 • 

2. The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee classifies agricultural 
labourers into three groups, viz., (1) field labourers, (ii) ordinary 
labourers; and (iii) skilled labourers, (i) The field workers 
ploughmen, reapers, so v^ers, vvceders and transplanters. Majority of 
these are engaged in seasonal type of work ; but some almost these 
are employed all the year round, (ii) Ordinary labourers are employed 
in building embankments, digging, siU clearing and other like jobs 
(iii) The skilled labourers include carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, and 
others who are employed by cultivators on the same rates as agricultoal 
la bourers— Report, PP- 114-115. 

3. Report of the Intensive Survey of Agricultural Labour, Vol. I, 1955, 
p. 22 and Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I, p. 400. 

4. Agricultural Wages in JnAia, p. 55, 

5. lbid.,p.\\. 
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employed for longer periods on yearly, half-yearly or monthly agree- 
ments.’ In the case of Bihar, on the other hand, “a striking feature 

of agricultural employment was the payment of daily wages both 

to casual and attached workers.”’’ Similarly, in Rayalseema area 
“some of the attached workers got daily wages even though the 
contract of employment was casual”.® 

According to the First Agricultural Labour Enquiry (1950-51), 
90 per cent of the total agricultural labour families were -10 per cent 
attached and 90 per cent casual workers. The corresponding 
figures for the Second Enquiry (1956-57) are 27 and 73' respectively. 

The percentage of agricultural labour in rural population was 
30.4, of which 50 per cent were without land at the time of first 
enquiry. During second enquiry these figures were 24.5 per cent and 
57 per cent respectively. 

Agricultural Serfs 

At the bottom of the agricultural ladder in India are those 
labourers whose conditions are not very different from those of serfs. 
Agricultural serfdom has been most prevalent in those parts of India 
where the lower and depressed classes are most numerous. The 
ethnic composition of the village, which governs the social stratifica- 
tion, is responsible for the survival of the slavish conditions. Thus 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Malabar, M. P., 
Central India and Chhota Nagpur, a large aboriginal population 
lives and the condition of this agricultural labourer is very much like 
that of a slave. An official report describes serf labourer in the 
following terms : “The average agricultural labourer is not infreque- 
ntly compelled in time of stress to mortgage his personal liberty. In 
return for a small sum of money which he may happen to need at 
the moment, he agrees to serve the man from whom he has borrowed. 
The money is not repaid, nor is it Intended to be repaid, but the 
borrower remains a lifelong bond slave of his creditors. For his 
work he merely receives an inadequate dole of food and to all 
intents and purposes is in the position of a medieval serf.” This 
agrarian serf labour is regularised in such a manner that some of 
the regions have special name for it, e. g., Halt in Gujarat ; Kaimuti 
in south Bihar, Harwais and Barmadas Janouri in north Bihar ; 
Gothi ehakar, MuUyas or Nag-Muliyas in Orissa ; Pannial-athiram 
in Tamilnadu ; G assign! hi and Palerus, Bhagta in Andhra Pradesh ; 
Sanwak and Hanaps in Oudh ; Harwah Bassalia and Shalkaris in 
M.P., Feethan and jeetha in Karnataka Halyas and Chyoras in 
Kumaon ; Sewak and Haris in U P. ; Padial in east Tamil Nadu 
Dubiai Kalis in Maharashtra ; Sagari in Rajasthan.Arf/a»imcrri and 
Cherumes , in Kerala, Hoi} as in South Kanara : and Seri or Sanji in 

1. Ibfd., P.2H7. 

2. Ibid., p. 68. 

3. Ibid., p.x 120, 151, 165 and 182. 
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Punjab.* These serfs had to serve in their master’s household. 
They received money for their marriage expenses on an undertaJdng 
to serve till they paid off their debts. During the course of employ- 
ment they were fed and clothed by their masters. 

In the east coast of Tamil Nadu, similarly, many of the agri- 
cultural labourers were Pariahs who were known as Padials: The 
Padial v/sls a serf who fell on hereditary dependence on a land- 
owner from whom he borrowed money. Since such loans were never 
repaid the Padials^ being attached to the soil, had to go with the 
land when it was sold or the owner died. 

In Orissa, there were three kinds of labourers : (1) The 
Chakar or Baramasiya labourer engaged for 12 months with board 
and lodging and Rs. 24 in cash. His ancestor may have obtained 
a loan from his employer. (2) The Naga Muliya, who also worked 
as a yearly servant, but received instead of board and lodging 4 
seers of paddy and a plot of land to cultivate free of rent, (3) The 
Danda MuHya, who was employed for a short period on specified 
wages. In Bihar, there were the Kamias or bond-servants who 
having borrowed money, bound themselves to perform whatever 
menial services were required of them by their masters. These 
depressed castes, who have no land or security pledged their labour, 
whenever they wanted a loan ; and not only their labour but that of 
their dependents also. Very often it happened that the joint wages 
of the Kamia and his wife were not sufficient to feed them and their 
children.* 

In south Gujarat Halls served their creditors from year to 
year being unable to pay the loan during their lifetime. The halt 
had been called an indentured labourer, a freeman de Jure but a serf 
de facto. The region of the Tapti river had about a lakh of serfs. 
They went on drudging from year to year and effected an escape 
from the drudgery either by death or by running away to a distant 
place from their village.* 

A numt^r of surveys have been conducted in selected areas by 
the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
other agencies, throwing light on the pattern of bonded labour and 
the variations therein. For instance, a survey conducted in 1964 in 
Pujariguda, Telengaguda and Pathamunda villages in the Nowrang- 
pur block and Ranganatigunda village in Koraput district of Orissa 
revealed that once a person borrowed money he had to work as a 
field labourer as well as a domestic servant virtually for the whole 
of his life. Named as ^*gothV^ the bonded labourer would be 
required to pass on his liabilities to his son who would become a 
^‘gothi” after the death of his father. This was because the creditor 


1. National Commission on Labour Report^ p. 409. 

2. Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee Report, Vol. I, p. 45. 

3. Bombay Census Report^ 1921, Pt, I, p. 20. 
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would give only food and occasional clothing to the “gothi”. Since 
the “gothi” did not get any money for his labour, he was in no 
position to repay the debt which went on mounting with arbitrary 
compound interest. 

According to another study made in 1965 in Dungarpur tehsil 
of Rajasthan, the victims of this practice, called “sagris”, had to 
volunteer for serfdom because their total monthly income was 
between Rs. 4 and Rs. 25. The average loan taken by “sagri’ 
families was Rs. 679. A substantial part of the loan (41 percent) 
had been borrowed for marriage purposes. The rest of the amount 
was taken to meet household expenses, buy agricultural implements 
and clear old debts. 

A special feature of the Dungarpur practice was that only one 
or two dates in a year had been prescribed by a money-lender for 
clearing the whole debt. The “sagri” was not allowed to repay the 
entire money on any other date. This helped the money lender 
keep the “sagri” in perpetual or prolonged bondage. 

A survey of “Paniyans” (‘bonded labourers’ in Cannanore and 
Kozhikode districts of Kerala) revealed that 43 per cent of the 
households had been working as bonded labourers as they had 
borrowed Rs. 25 to Rs, 50 from their creditor-masters. With certain 
variations, the system was prevalent in Andhra Pradesh and Karna- 
taka where the bonded labourer was called “jeetha”. The Andhra 
Pradesh study was made in 1965, while the Karnataka survey was 
conducted in Jfun#, 1974. 

Though the bonded labour system was prevalent in such States 
as had pockets of Adivasis this “barbarous practice” did not exist 
in Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland and Arunachal, 

Rural Labour Market 

According to the first A, L. E., the percentage of agricultural 
labout in the rural population was 30.4 of which 50 per cent were 
without land i. e., the proportion of landless labourers was 15 per 
cent of the rural population, 85 per cent of the agricultural labourers 
had only casual work. The second A. L. E, revealed that the 
percentage of agricultural labour households was 24.5 of which 
about 57 per cent were without land i. e., about 14 per cent of 
the rual households did not have any land. Casual agricultural 
labour households accounted for 73 per cent of all agricultural 
labour households. According to the Rural Labour Enquiry Com- 
mittee (1964-65), the number of agricultural labour households was 
22 per cent of all rural households. About 56 per cent of such 
households had no land. 

The demand for labour In agriculture is highly seasonal and 
uneven due to the seasonal nature of agricultural operations. There 
is a peak demand for labour in the harvesting seasons and next to 
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that in times of transplanting and weedings. The duration of em- 
ployment in a year varies from 5 to 7 months in dry areas and 9 to 
10 months in irrigated areas. The number of labourers in demand 
depends upon the size of holdings, and the nature of cultivation or 
the crops raised, e.g., in the Kanam tract of Gujarat, for a farmer 
with a holding of 25 bighas producing tobacco, cotton, jowar, tur 
and a few other pulses and with memters of the family to work in 
the fields, there was no demand for hired labour. But on the other 
hand, in the holding of equal size in Surat, the owner required paid 
labour. 

Men are required mainly for operation of ploughing, levelling, 
digging wells and trenches , forming beds and bunds, hoeing and 
irrigating the fields— all of which require strenuous physical labour. 
For operations like sowing, weeding, grinding, and transplanting 
etc., women labour are preferred because of lower wages. It is also 
str ikin g to note that for crops grown on dry lands (rain-fed) or on 
wet lands (canal irrigated), more women are required than men. It 
is only on gardenlands with wells from which water is lifted by 
bullock power that more men are required than women. Child 
labour is needed for such operations as weeding, husking, spreading 
manures, watching of crops and carting. In certain parts of the 
Bhil tracts of Gujarat and the former Mewar State, even now the 
friends and relatives help each other on the fields. These get about 
Jibs, of boiled maize every day at noon and take their morning 
and evening food at home. 

Generally, the members of the families of the farmers supply 
most of agricultural labour needed on the fields. Labour is hired 
only occasionally during busy seasons and the percentage of such 
labour ranges from 10 to 20 per cent of the total labour required 
during the year.')^ The percentage of hired labour to the total farm 
requirement varied between 35.6 in West Bengal to 23.3 in Tamil 
Nadu. (Instances are common in which although hired labour may 
be necessary during certain important field operations poor farmers 
cannot employ outside labour for want of resources to pay wages 
with the result that crops suffer damage and the yield to the farmer 
from lands comparatively becomes low. 

Supply of Agricultnral Labour 

Recruitment of labour in all agricultural operations and rural 
pursuits has a direct and complementary relationship with caste 
groups. In many cases not only does caste determine the nature of 
occupation, but different occupations give birth to various sub-castes 
hitherto unknown. The outstanding features of labour supply in 
agriculture are 

1 . Owner cultivators and high class tenants generally belong 
to hig]i[ castes whose hereditary occupation has been cultivation, 
e.g.. Brahmins, Rajputs, Thakurs, Kayasthas, Tagas, Syeds and 
Pathans. 
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2. Farm hands are recuited both from high and low castes. 
Usually they belong to the caste of the employer. The majority of 
this class considers agriculture as Jts principal, though not heredi- 
tary occupation, e.g., Kunbis, Vaishyas, Gujars, Ahirs, Jats, Sheikhs 
and Pathans. 

3. Field workers are recruited mainly from lower castes which 

have agriculture as their subsidiary occupation, e.g., Julahas, Lodh, 
Chamars, Kumhars, Telies, Khatiks and Koris. ’ 

4. Landless floating hands are recruited from the lowest rung 
the social ladder. They are recruited mainly from Dorns, Dusadhs, 

Bhuiyas, Pahariyas, Dhimars, Ghatwara, Kols and Koris. 

Unemployment and Underemployment of Agricultural Labour 

Seasonal unemployment is a characteristic of agricultural 
industry and under employment of man power is inherent in a system 
of family farming. According to the first A. L. E., adult male 
agricultural labourers were employed on wages for 189 days in 
agricultural work and for 29 days in non-agricultural work i.e., 218 
days in all. They were self-employed for 75 days. Casual male 
workers found employment for only 200 days, while attached workers 
were employed for 326 days in a year. Women workers were em- 
ployed for 134 days in a year. 

The second A.L.E. found that in 1956-57, agricultural labourers 
were employed for 222 days. Agricultural employment accounted for 
194 days and non-agricultural employment for 28 days. Casual 
labourers were employed for 201 days and attached labourers for 
271 days. Women workers were employed for 141 days. 

According to the Rural Labour Enquiry, a male agricultural 
labour could on average get work for 272 days in 1964-65 as against 
222 days in 1956-57. The corresponding figures for female workers 
were 183 days and 141 days. 

Employment Pattern of Agricultural Labour Household' 

No. of days employed in 

wage 

emi)loymen as . 

Category of Agricul- Non-Agri self- Uncla- , Em- • Total 

workers tural cultural employ- assified ployment 

Labourer Labourer ment on Salary 

• basi^ 

1. Agricultural 

Labourer Household 

(i) Men 208 27 30 6 2 272 

(li) Women 138 15 28 2 — 182 

(iii) Children 167 35 62 15 1 280 


1 . Jtural Labour Enawiry, 1964-65 Summary Report. 
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2. All Rural Labour 
Household 

(i) Men 183 52 3 1 9 2 277 

(li) Women 137 30 29 3 — 199 

(ii) Children 156 31 64 14 2 267 

The 19th Round of the N.S.S. found the incidence of unem- 
ployment among male workers as 2.68 per cent, for female workers it 
was 7.85 per cent. 

Hours of work in agricultural have been found to be unduly 
long, particularly during the peak agricultural seasons. During har- 
vesting and threshing, casual workers had to work for about 10 to 11 
hours a day, with suitable rest interval ; while during other periods 
they are comparatively short, subject to the availability of the sun- 
li^t. In fact, “there is no regularity in hours of work which depend 
on the goodwill and cooperation between the workers and employers 
and on local custom.” 

Income aud Wages 

The income of agricultural labourers is very low. A large part 
of their income is derived from wages. According to the second 
A.L.E. wages formed 73 per cent of their total income during 1956- 
57 . They were paid partly in cash and partly in kind ; about 49 
per cent of the wages were paid in cash, 40 per cent in kind and 
11 per cent in a mixed form. For 1950-51, these percentages were 
57, 43 and nil. 

The average daily earnings of agricultural labourer was 207 
paise in 1950-51, 203 paise in 1956-57 and 297 paise in 1964-65. The 
daily wage for a male agricultural labourer was Rs. 1.09 in in 1950- 
51, Re. 0.90 in 1956-57 and Re. 1.43 in 1964-65. For female workers 
the wage rate was Rs. 0.68 in 1950-51, Re. 0.59 in 1956-57 and 
Re. 0.95. in 1964-65, During this period of 14 years, there was 
some increase in the wage rate, but the real increase in wages was 
insignificant. 

The average annual income per capita from all sources was Rs. 
104 in 1950-51 and Rs. 99.4 in 1956-57. The income of agricultural 
labour household during this period fell from Rs. 447 to Rs. 437.5. 
But it rose to Rs. 660.2 by 1964-65. 

Wide differences in the earnings of agricultural labourers have 
been found in states. In 1964-65, the total daily earnings of a male 
agncultiiral worker was highest at Rs. 5.19 in Kerala followed by 
Assam and Punjab at Rs. 4.80 and Rs. 4.20 respectively. Daily earn- 
ings in Maharashtra, West Bengal, Rajasthan and Gujarat were above 
the national average of Rs. 2.97 varying from Rs. 3.48 in Mahara- 
shtra and West Bengal to Rs. 3.10 in Gujarat. In the remaining 
States, the per capita daily earnings of agricultural labourers were 
belovv the national average, varying from Rs. 2.94 in Bihar to 
fe. 2.39 in Madhya Pradesh and Rs. 1.93 in Jammu and 
Kasnmir. 
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Although it is necessary to fix up minimum wages for agricul- 
tural labourers, yet due to a number of inherent weaknesses it could 
not be possible to effectively implement the provisions of the Mini- 
mum Wages Act, 1948 earlier than 1975. The difficulties related to ; 

(a) low productivity in agriculture ; 

(b) low productivity per labour; 

(c) small size of holdings which hindered the payment of re- 
quired minimum ; 

(d) widely different conditions of employment ; 

(e) payment of customary wages ; 

(f) lack of organisation among the workers ; 

(g) excessive labour supply in some areas and lack of demand 
for it ; and 

(h) employment of family relations ^\ho need not be paid the 
wages.' 

Agricultural labourers are a class extremely poor. Their 
wages are much lower than the industrial labour. For example, in 
West Bengal an industrial labour gets about Rs. 268, while an 
agricultural labour only Rs. 160. The respective figures for Maha- 
rashtra are Rs. 463 and Rs. 88 ; for Bihar Rs. 332 and Rs. 1 19 res- 
pectively. The factors responsible for this disparity between the two 
groups are due to : 

(i) The absence of any regulation forbiddiug child labour. This 
is responsible for increased labour supply in agriculture 
and a lowering of wages. 

(ii) There is an excess of agricultural population in relation to 
the land available for cultivation. 

(iii) Often agricultural holdings are not large enough to allow 
large and modern production methods. 

(iv) Debt bondage has been the principal cause of low wages. 

(v) The unrecognised scattered nature of agricultural labou- 
rers and the seasonal character of agricultural operations 
reduce their bargaining capacity. 

fvi) The concentration of land in the hands of upper casies 
leads to social and economic exploitation of tlie weaker 
ones. 

(vii) They are usually untrained and often not properly organi- 
sed. They have no trade unions to light for their rights, 
for better wages and conditions of work. 

(viii) Small cultivators employ family labour, whowould us far 
as possible, manage without hired labour except, during 
seasonal exigencies. 
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Minimum wages have now been fixed in agriculture in practi- 
cally all states; as would be clear from the following table. The 
Central Government has also fixed minimum wages in certain agricul- 
tural demonstration farms, research institutes and military farms 
under its control. 

Statement showing State-wise wages in Agriculture* 


Name of the States 

Date from which effective 

Rates of wages 

1 

2 

3 

Central Government 

18th September, 1976. 

Rs. 4,45 to Rs. 6,50 according 
to areas. 

Andhra Pradesh 

2nd December, 1975. 

Rs. 3.00 to Rs 5.00 per day 
according to areas. 

Assam 

October, 1974. 

Rs, 5.00 to Rs. 6.00 per day 
or Rs. 4,50 to Rs. 5.50 per 
day with one meal, according 



to occupation. 

Bihar 

July, 1975. 

Rs, 4.50 to Rs, 5.00 per day 


plus Nashta (in all districts 
except East & West Champa- 




ran) according to areas. 

Gujarat 

5th January, 1976. 

Rs. 5.50 per day or Rs. 2,000 
per annum. 

Haryana 

31st December, 1975. 

Rs. 5.50 per day with meals 
or Rs. 7.00 per day without 



meals. 

Himachal Pradesh 

15th July. 1975. 

Rs. 4.25 per day. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

No minimum wages have been fixed so far. 

Karnataka 

2Ed October 1975. 

Rs.3.65 to Rs. 5.60 per day 
accordfaig to class of opera- 
tion type of land. 

Kerala 

15th September, 1975. 

Rs. 6.50 per day for light 
work and Rs. 8.00 per day 
for hard work. 


Madhya Pradesh 

2nd October, 1975. 

Rs. 3.50 to Rs. 4.00 per day. 
according to zones. 

Maharashtra 

March, 1974. 

Rs* 3.00 to 4.5o per day. 

Manipur 


Rs. 6.50 per day. 

Meghalay^^ 

2nd September, 1973. 

Rs. 4.50 per day with meal 
orRs. 5.00 per day withouts 



meals. 

•Nagaland 

Mioimum Wages not fixed under the Minimum Wages 

Act. 


Orissa 

Punjab 

1st January, 1976. 

11th July. 1975. 

Rs, 4.00 per day. 

Rs. 4.65 to Rs. 5.65 per day 
with meals or Rs. 6.70 to Rs 
8.70 per day without meals. 



Rajasthan 

January 1975. 

Rs. 4,25 to Rs. 5.00 according 


to areas. 


1. Report of the Ministry of Labour for 1977^78, pp. 177-78, 
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1 2 3 


Sikkini. 

Minimum Wages Act, not 1948 yet extended . 

Tamil Nadu 

2nd March, 1976. 

Rs. 3.50 toRs. 5.00 per day 
(adult). 

Rs. 2.10 to 3.00 per day 
(Non-adults) according to 
type of operations. 



Tripura 

3 5 August, 1975. 

Rs. 4.00 per day. 

Uttar Pradesh 

23 October, 1975. 

Rs. 4.50 to Rs. 6.50 per day 
according to zones and type 
of work 



Daily Rate 

West Bengal 

1st October, 1975. 

Basic D. A. Total 


Adult : 

5.60, 2,50, 8.10 per day 


Child : 

4.00, 1.82, 5. 82 per day. 
Monthly R'ite 


Adult : 

80 60 65.10 145.70 


Child : 

39.00 47 25 86.25 


Income and Expenditure Pattern 

The average income for agricultural labour family was Rs. 437 
and the average consumption expenditure was Rs. 617. The deficit 
was thus Rs. 180 as against Rs. 447, Rs. 468 and Rs. 21 in 1950. 

During both the periods of enquiry, food group accounted for 
share of totd expenditure — the proportion being 85.3 and 
773 ; the expenditure on fuel and lighting group was 1.1 and 7.9.-; 
that on clothing and footwear was 6.3 and 6.1 ; and miscellaneous 
^rvices accounted for 7.3 and 8.7 per cent of the expenditure. 
Or the total expenditure on food about 80 per cent is that on cereals. 
Only 5 cent of their food budget is accounted for by gur, sugar, 
vegetables, fish, meat and eggs. 


taken by the labourers is far from satisfactory. 
Many do not get the required quantity nor get the requisite quality. 
It IS said that if epidemics slay thousands every year malnutrition 
kills millions. Their diet usually consists of inferior cereals like 
jowar, bajri and millets with some pulses. Green vegetables are 
t^en only on festive occasions. Ghee and milk are rarely included iri 
the diet. They take their daily diet at about 12 a. m. in the noon 
and the meal in the evening after returning from the Md. Often 
mmet or barley bread and chillies and some salt are taken. The 
labourers as a cl^s are more addicted to drink than others. They 
made of rotten barley and mahua seed. 
Whether the liquor injures health or not, addicts are economically 
at a low level. Whatever they earn they spend away, more at the 
. the household. This results in deterioration 

in then financial status and their children and womenfolk suffer 
pnvatioii. 
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The Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee attributed the 

poverty of the agricultural labour families to these causes : 

(i) inability of the agricultural industry to provide adequate 
employment to agricultural families ; 

(ii) lack of opportunities for self or non-agricultural em- 
ployment ; 

(iii) low wages paid for work done. 

About 64 per cent, of agricultural labour families was indebted 
during 1956-57 as against 45 per cent in 1950. The average acciunu- 
lated debt per household increased from Rs. 47 in 1950 to Rs. 88 in 
1956. The average debt per indebted family rose from Rs. 105 in 
1950 to Rs. 138 in 1956. This increase has been due to the higher 
proportion of attached labour households some of whom were under 
debt bondage and/or tie-in-allotment. The total estimated volume 
of indebtedness of agricultural family was Rs. 88 crores in 1950 and 
Rs. 143 crores in 1956. 

Average amount of debt per household and average debt 
per Indebted household (In Rupees)! 


Average debt per indebted household contracted 
Loans in 


Category of 
household 

Hereditary 

Loans 

Cash 

Kind 

Cash 

& 

Kind 

Total Average 
debt per 
household 

1. Agif cultural Lab- 







our households 

14 90 

177.42 

29.82 

22.23 

243.87 

147.89 


(6.1) 

(7:..S) 

(■120) 

(9 n 

(100.0) 


2. All Rural Labohr 







Households 

14 46 

184 23 

29.91 

22.10 

250.70 

148 42 


(5.8) 

(7h5) 

(11.9) 

(8.8) 

(100.0) 



(Figures in braclsets indicate perceniage to total) 

Of the total debt, about 64 per cent was incurred for meeting 
the consumption expenditure. Social purposes accounted for 24 per» 
cent ; productive purposes, 19 percent and 11 percent for miscella- 
neous items. 

Of the total loan, 34 per cent was taken from money-lenders, 
44 per cent from friends and relatives ; 15 per cent from employers, 
5 per cent from shopkeepers and 1 per cent from co-operatives. 

The most important feature is that the poverty stricken wor- 
kers are not only under debt, but the burden of debt has been on 
the increase. This has adversely affected the economic living and 
social conditions of the agricultural labourers. In majority of 
cases, indebtedness has persisted for generations and along with 
it existed serfdom with incomes of less than Rs. 30 (at (1970-71 

L Rural Labour Enquiry ^ 1964-65, Summary Report, 
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prices) per month, majority live below the poverty line. Un- 
employment, underemployment, very low wages, combined with 
social oppression make the life of the agricultural worker mise- 
rable.”' 

State Policy Towards Agricultural Labour 

The agricultural labourers, particularly the landless ones, be- 
long to backward communities and they sufer from social disabi- 
lities and-are prone to economic exploitation. Their living levels 
are low and their earnings are generally on the poverty line, uncer- 
tain and meagre for sustenance. Therefore, the First Plan observed, 
“Agricultural labour population are concentrated most in areas 
where population presses heavily on the land and the development 
in sectors of the economy other than the agricultural has been retar- 
ded. By selecting such areas for special programmes — such as 
C.D.P— it should be possible to make a distinct contribution to the 
problem of rehabilitating agricultural labourers, for increase in the 
tempo of development is the effective answer to the problem of 
unemployment and underemployment.” 

The First Five Year Plan suggested for : 

(i) fixation of minimum wages in low wage pockets and inten- 
sive development areas ; 

(ii) conferment of occupancy rights on the landless workers in 
regard to house sites : 

(iii) organisation of labour co-operatives ; and 

(iv) the resettlement of the landless workers on newly reclai- 
med lands. 


During the First Plan period, minimum wages for agricultural 

the Punjab, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
Coorg, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Tripura and Kutch. Provision of 
Ks. 1.5 crores was made for schemes for resettlement of landless 

teckward classes envisaged for the welfare of the 


the opinion that unless the 
^ labourers were properly rehabilitated in suitable occupa- 
IS n programme of accelerated economic growth would 
nrnriii/.t'i ’ therefore, suggested substantial increase in agricultural 
production including animal husbandry ; increase in employment 
through extensive development of village and^small 

abluS of efficiency, initiative and 

lanH flnl ^^"‘^“itural labourers by means of redistribution of 

SliringcSSoSs”^^ and improvement in 

for ffir ernnlovm t|iese measures the plan emphasised 

tWsclaS! and a larger measure of social justice for 


’• LLS.7une‘ L 
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In tbe Second Plan, a little less than Rs. 5 crores were spent on 
schemes for settlement of about 20,000 families of landless workers 
on 1 lakh acres of land. About Rs. 90 crores were spent on the 
welfare of the backward classes. 

The Third Five Year Plan proposed to improve the conditions 
of this section of the population through extension in irrigation and 
soil conservation and village industries programmes. Rs. 7 crores 
were allotted for resettlement schemes of landless labourers. As a 
result of which about 7 lakh families were to be settled on 50 lakh 
acres of land. 

The Fourth Plan stated : “In most part of the country the 
benefits of development have not reached the bulk of agricultural 

workers to any appreciable extent A large section of agricultural 

labour faces not only economic difiSculties but also social disabilities. 
Adequate remedies for the present condition of agricultural labour 
lie on the one hand, in fundamental changes in the agrarian structure, 
including development of co-operative farming and land resettlement 
programmes, and on the other, in industrial and economic growth, 
and more especially the diffusion of industry into small towns and 
rural areas. It is hoped that the rural works programme will bring 
significant relief in a number of areas. The programme for provision 
of house sites for Harijans, agricultural workers and sm.ill peasants 
has to be implemented with a sense of urgency.” 

The Fifth Plan too has special programmes of helping agricul- 
tural labourers. As part of the “Special Programme of Rural 
Development”, it envisages the uplift of the lowest 30 per cent of 
the rural population. Efforts are being made in three directions : 
(a) reorientation of the general programmes of agricultural develop- 
ment with a view to ensuring that the mass of Small and Marginal 
Farmers and Agricultural Labourers are increasingly enabled to 
benefit from these programmes which are to be developed, such as 
animal husbandry, fishery etc. Structure and policies of cooperative 
credit societies are also to be tilted in favour of these people ; (b) 
special assistance is to be given to the small farmers in the Area 
Development Programmes, particularly through the development of 
selected irrigation projects and development of special drought-prone 
areas ; and (c) intensification and enlargement of special programmes 
specially designed for the weaker sections like SFDA/MFAL, 

Abolition of Bonded Labour 

Following the recommendations of the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture and the deliberations of the Labour Ministers’ Con- 
ference, 1975, the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Ordinance, 
1975 was replaced by the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 
1976, The Act provides for the abolition of the bonded labour 
system and for the rehabilitation of the released bonded labour. 
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Under this Act, 102,060 labourers were identified, 100,962 freed, 
and 28,728 rehabilitated by the end of December, 1977.' 

This freed bonded labour is being rehabilitated by providing 
them with suit able employment, allotment of agricultural lands, 
house-sites, loans for purchase of milch cattle, sheep, carpentry 
implements, provision of education and free hostel facilities to the 
children of the freed bonded labour. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMMES FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 

India’s rural working population consists mainly of small 
and landless agricultural labourers. The N. S. S. in its 17th 
Rorad found that “during 1961-62, of about 49.8 million operational 
holdings in the country, a little over 40 per cent were less than one 
hectare m size and as many as 62 per cent were less than 2.02 
h^tves . Landless agricultural labourers constituted 25.8 per cent 
of the total rural worWng force in 1971. The problems of the small 
^mers and the agricultural labourers vary from area to area but 
the more etymon problems being fragmented and small holdings, 
msecunty of traure, inadequate and untimely supply of agricultural 
adequate credit facilities and marketing facilities— 
all of these have immensely hindered the development of agriculture 
OT a sound basis and also stood in the way of improving the 

'Therefore, with a 

view to enable the weaker sections of the rural population to take 

A^eh^snreL*!lf economic growth in the rural areas 

through spread of new technology, certain well-defined programmes 
ere launched during the Fourth Plan period, particularly to increase 
employment opportunities and the productive potential of 7be 

agricultural labourers. Such 

uramm^ fn?Sr«rS® k’ A gencies (SFDA) and Pro- 
grammes for Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers (MFAL); 

2. Crash Scheme for Rural Development (CSRD) ; 

D-^— integrated Land Redistribution and Drought Prone Area 
Programme (formerly known as Rural Works Programme) ? and 

4. Tribal Area Development Agency. 


5. Hill Area Development Projects. 


1 . Report of the MMsiry of Labour for \9n n 2 * 
F.— 25 
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Small Fanners’ Derefopment Agencies and Marginal Farmers and 
Agricnltnrai Labourers fSFDA & MFAL) 

The All-India Rural Credit Review Committee, while consider- 
ing the problem of small holdings, came to the conclusion that by 
proper state support and appropriate institutional changes, it would 
be possible to tackle effectively the problems of what it called 
“potentially viable farmers”. These farmers were small farmers 
whose agricultural business could be rendered viable if there was 
support in terms of irrigation, supplies of inputs and services at 
fair prices, etc. It, therefore, recommended institutional set up in 
the form of Small Farmers Development Agency and suggested 
measures for expanding the flow- of institutional credit and other 
state assistance to the small farmers in an integrated effect to raise 
their economy to surplus level. 

Accordingly, the Planning Commission initiated during the 
Fourth Five Year Plan, two schemes in the nature of pilot projects 
in the Central Sector of the Plan. One was the scheme for Small 
Farmers’ Development Agencies (SFDA) and the other for Marginal 
Farmers and Agricultural Labourers (MFAL). The SFDA 
projects were to be kept distinct from MFAL projects, because the 
accent on programmes in these two projects differed. But it was 
realised that their areas of operation might coincide in certain cases. 
Therefore, it was contemplated that it might be possible to use the 
SFDA as the instrument for executing the MFAL scheme. 

During the Fourth Five Year Plan, 46 SFDA and 41 MFAL pro 
jects were initiated to improve the economic condition of the wer^er 
section and generate better self employment opportunities. In the 
Fifth Year Plan (1978-83), all the SFDA/MFAL projects have been 
made composite and each agency required to assist small and margi- 
nal farmers and agricultural labourers in its area of operation. Tlie 
number of projects has been increased from 87 to 160 in the Fifth 
Plan. Each new agency is expected to cover 50,000 beneficiaries, 
while agencies continuing from the Fourth Plan will extend coverage 
upto 30,000 beneficiaries during the extended period of three years 
i. e., 1976 to 1979. The outlay for each SFDA/MFAL project has 
been fixed at Rs. 1.5 crores for the project period. 

For the purposes of these programmes, a small farmer is defined 
as one having a land holding of 2.5 to 5 acres and the marginal 
farmer below 2.5 acres of dry land. In the case of irrigated lands 
the limits of land holding are generally 50 per cent of those indicated 
above. The landless agricultural labour is taken as one who does 
not have any land holding but has a permanent homestead and 
deriving more than half of his income from agricultural pursuits. 
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The functions of the agencies are to identify the participants 
according to norms laid down by the Government of India, draw up 
suitable programmes for improved agriculture and subsidiary occu- 
pations, arrange credit through institutional source and get the 
programmes executed through the existing development and extension 
agencies in the project area 

The agencies main thrust in the project area is on crop husba- 
ndry. Programmes of subsidiary occupations are also taken up 
depending upon the suitability of marketing facilities. The progra- 
mme for improved agriculture includes land development, soil con- 
servation, minor irrigation, horticulture, demonstrations, introduction 
of new and improved varieties, adoption of multiple cropping pattwn 
etc. Considerable stress is laid on the adoption of dry land farming 
techniques and water harnessing measures in rain-fed areas. The 
subsidiary occupations include supply of milch animals, poultry, 
piggery, sheep and goat rearing and fisheries. 

The identified small farmers are allowed subsidies upto 25 
per cent and marginal farmers and agticultural labourers upto 33 1/3 
per cent of the investment cost for various programmes. A ceiling 
of Rs 3,000 has been laid down for such subsidy from project funds 
to an individual participant during the entire project period. In case 
of group community projects like community irrigation works, sub- 
sidy upto 50 per cent is allowed from the project fund. 

The total Fifth Plan provision for SFDA/MFAL has been laid 
at Rs. 174.50 crores. Till September, 1977, since the inception of 
the projects, the agencies had identified 130.56 lakh small farmers, 
marginal farmers and agricultural labourers. Of these, as many as 
54.52 lakh have been enrolled as members of the co-operative 
societies. Under minor irrigation works, 5.29 lakh small/marginal 
farmers had been assisted to take up digging of wells, tubewells, 
pumpsets, etc. Another 9,67 farmers had bee.i assisted under sub- 
sidiary occupations. 

The Government of India has released grant in aid to the tune 
of Rs 134.31 crores to the projects since inception ; and out of this, 
Rs. 123.59 crores have been utilised. 

The following table gives the progress of the SFDA/MFAL 
projects since inception. 


1 . Report of the Ministry of Agricultural and Irrigation, Department of 
Rural Development, 1977-78, pp. 120-21. 
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The following observations would point out the results of these 
projects : 

“We have sufficient evidence to prove that proper attention 
has not been given to the problem of identification of small farmers. 
It is our impression that SFDA programme is treated as a programme 
of extended benefits and farmers try to make suitable adjustments to 
pocket these benefits.. ..The result is that all the benefits extended 
under the scheme have not gone to the small farmers and leakages 
in the real effectiveness of the programme have been found to be not 
less than 30 p.c.”i 

Another study, conducted in MFAL districts, has indicated 
that while the programme was intended to be limited to only margi- 
ns farmers, out of 48 participant households selected for the study 
0 nave I^ds between 28 and 4 hectares. These features are distur- 
bing. If the programme for small and marginal farmers has to be 
tmly a programme for removal of their poverty, it is necessary to 
M vigilant and selective and to direct state assistance to those who 
deserve it the most. The dilution of the programme through leaka- 
ges cannot be allowed.* 


In view of these findings the National Commission on Labour 
has su^ested that (i) for the purpose of the programme the maxi- 
mum limit of holdings of small farmers should not be above 2 hec- 
ares and of marginal farmers above one hectare, (ii) The coverage 
or smaU and marginal farmers in the combined project areas should 
preferably be m the ratio of 1:3 on an average (as against 
3.1 at present) to ensure that the programme has the necessary 

siiial and sTsnn m w®* 70,000 farmers (17,500 

mall and 52,500 marginal) should be covered in an area under an 

agency for one district, (iv) The 

the Five Year Plan to 
IW units cpvering 1 1 million families, (v) It would be appropriate 

of1he?tflt<^w^ to distribute the additional agency units on the^basis 
farmpre^nH r ® ®“all and marginal 

eSasis sL^ld^S^^^^ 1° extending the prograiSne 

rSS ThL selection of areas having fairly assured 

■i. pac n P'^^sramme need not be extended to drou^t affected 
separate programme has been taken up. (vii) 
programmes such as milk production, pouS 
SS; irn*’ ’■®“"”® P’S Production should be superimposed 2 
coincide wit^h^^^ combined programmes, district which 

The cnmhi'nA/^ Special subsidiary programmes, fviii) 

e combined progra mme agencies should be in close touch with Ae 


Ref arch Centre. Small Farmers Development 
Delhi 5971. of Progress and Proble^, 

Agro-Economic Research Centre, Study on Marginal Fanners and 

Programme in the district of Bankura 
West Bengal, Vishwa Bharti, Shantiniketan, 1973. 
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special subsidiaty programines and be responsible for identifjdng the 
beneficiaries amongst the small and marginal farmer and agricultural 
labourers for these programmes, (ix) The entire programme should 
be time bound and target oriented and should be implemented 
with a sense of urgency, (x) The extension machinery in the districts 
should be strengthened and oriented to pay particular attention to 
the problems of small and marginal farmers, (xi) As many farmers’ 
Service Societies as possible should be established in the project 
areas to ensure the provision of credit, service, supply and marketing 
facilities and also technical advice at one place.^ 

Crash Scheme for Rural Development 

The crash scheme for Rural Development (CSRD) was spon- 
sored by the Central Government and implemented through the 
agency of State Governments, in April 1971 for a period of three 
years. 


The primary objectives of the Scheme were : 

(i) the direct generation of employment for 1000 persons, on an 
average, continuously over a working season of 10 months in a year 
in all rural districts of the country through the execution of projects 
which are essentially labour intensive. 

(ii) the production of assets or works of a durable nature in 
consonance with local development plans so that alround develop- 
ment of the districts is assisted. 

The labour intensive works to be largely taken up under this 
scheme related to land development and reclamation, road building, 
drainage, minor irrigation, water conservation and ground water 
recharging, soil conservation, afforestation and special repairs. 

For implementation of these objectives, special directions were 
issued to the State Governments for selections of the projects workers 
and allocation of funds , viz., 

(a) Only those .projects which were prepared in conformity with 
the plans of local development and which were expected to yield 
certain tangible results over a period, were to be selected in each 
district. 

(;b) The work force had to be selected keeping in view the fact 
that job opportunities should be offered firstly to those workers in 
rural areas who were totally unemployed, than to those households 
where no adult person was in employment and then to partially 
employed workers, 

(c) The pattern of allocation of funds was to be 45.55 per cent 
for labour, 49.45 per cent for material and 5.00 per cent for the 
field staff. 


l. National Commission on Labour, //Jterfni Report on Reorientation of 
Programme of Small Farmers and Marginal Farmeres and Agricultural 
Labourers Development Agencies, 1973, pp. 2-4. 
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Initially Rs. 50 crores were allocated in 1971-72 but in 1972-73, 
Rs. 48.4 crores and in 1973-74 Rs. 47.5 crores were provided. This 
reduction was due to the taking up of a special project entitled 
“Pilot Intensive Rural Employment Project.” (PIREP) with an 
allocation of Rs. 1.5 crores for 1972-73 and Rs. 2.5 crores for 
1973-74, 

During the three years, 1971-74, total cost of various schemes 
totalled Rs. 156.6 crores of which about 79 per cent was on construc- 
tion of roads and 10 per cent on minor irrigation works. 

As against the minimum and maximum targets of 525^ lakh 
man-days and 875 lakh man-days, respectively, for generating rural 
employment under scheme, the physical achievements were 790 takh 
man-days in 1971-72, 1338 lakh mah-daj's in 1972-73 and 627 lakh- 
raan days in 1913-14} 

The evaluation for the working of the scheme brings out the 
following conclusions : 

(i) The daily wage rates in these projects were perceptibly lower 
than the normal wage rates. 

(ii) The coverage of wqrking force was uneven and dispropor- 
tionate with reference to proportionate labour force in the states. 

(iii) The projects did not bring out diversification or transfor- 
mation of rural labour towards other sectors of the economy. 

(iv) The projects were mostly of absorptive nature i. e., they 
could not create perennial potentialities of employment for as soon as 
they were completed they threw the workers out of employment. 

(v) The project did not lay the foundations for the industri- 
alisation of the rural economy, which is imperative for creating conti- 
nuous job opportunities. 

4. Integrated Land Distribution & Drought Prone Area Programme 

An integrated land distribution programme was chalked out 
and implemented by the Planning Commission during the Third and 
subsequent Plans. The object has been to remove the disabilities 
of small farmers and the poverty of the landless agricultural labour 
through redistributing the land, available from reclamations and 
acquisition as surplus land over the ceiling on the holding of land. 
The scheme tried to modify ihe strategy of rural development 
“to improve the absorptive capacities and - productive capabilities of 
millions of small farmers”. For distribution of land the policy 
adopted is : (a) No household ownership holding will be larger 
than 8 hectares or it may be 6 hectares in wet lands and 10 hectares 
in dry lands, (b) Non-land owning and non-cultivating households 
will not be given agr icultural land release for redistribution, (c) 

1. R.B. L, Report on Currency & Finance, 1973-74, p, 23. 
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The land released through fixing a ceiling on holdings is to be 
distributed among households which have less than 2 hectares. 

With such a land distribution policy, it was envisaged that the 
difference in per capita land ownership between the smallest and the 
largest household holdings may not be more than five times. Besides 
the proportion of people below the poverty line would be reduced 
from two-fifths to about one-third. 

In almost all States, rules have been framed to give priority to 
landless labourers particularly to those belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the allotment of Government and 
fallow lands. In addition to this, lakhs of hectares were distributed 
among landless laboures out of the land that became surplus as a 
result of the implementation of cealing laws. The Draught Prone 
Area Programme has already been discussed in an earlier chapter. 

Trial Area Development Project 

This programme was launched during 1971-72 for the develop- 
inent of six selected tribal areas in Andhra Pradesh (Srikakulam), 
Bihar (Singhbhum), M . P. (Dantewada, Konta) Orissa (Ganjam, 
Koraput). Under this programme, special Tribal Development 
Agencies (TDA) study the problems of tribal areas relating to the 
economic developmctit, communication and administration, agricul- 
ture and allied activities. The programme will continue till 1978-79. 

Two more projects ^Keonjhar and Phulbani))- in Orissa were 
taken up as part of the Fifth Plan. Rs. 12 crores has been provided 
for these 8 TDA projects. By W77-78, the total expenditure was of 
the order of Rs. 12.03 crores since inception. The projects utilized 
Rs 10.41 crores till this period. 

These projects have so far identified about 353,384 tribal 
participants, of which 293,012 have benefitted under the different 
economic development programmes. About 5.8 lakh hectares land 
has been brought under improved agricultural practices for cultiva- 
tion of various crops. About 18,626 acres have been reclaimed/dc- 
veloped ^d given for the settlement of landless tribal families. 
Construction of about 4,000 dugwells, 80 minor works, 423 Km. of 
link roads and about 425 arterial roads have been completed.’ 

Hill Area Development Projects 

Some pioneering projects, for the all round development of 
agriculture and improvement in the living conditions of the farmers 
in the hilly areas, were taken up in H. P. (Mandi and Kangra 
districts), Tamil Nadu (Nilgiri district) and U. P. (Almora district) 
under the Indo-German Assistance Programme Based on the en- 
couraging results, two more projects in Manipur and U. P. were 
taken up during the Fourth Plan, danced entirely out of domestic- 


1. Report of the Department of Rural Development fot 1977-78,. p, 44. 
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resources. Another project has been taken up in U. P. All these 
projects will continue till 1978-79 with an outlay of Rs. 2.70 crores. 

ABOUTION OF BONDED LABOUR 

Ever since Independence, there has been no difference of 
opinion on the need to abolish the system. Article 23 ([1), forming 
part of the chapter on Fundamental Rights in the Constitution, lays 
down : “Traffic in human beings and begar and other similar forms 
of forced labour are prohibited and any contravention of this prov- 
sion shall be an offence punishable in accordance with law.” Con- 
vention 29 of the International Labour Organisation (ILO), to which 
India is a party, said that “forced or compulsory labour” could not 
be permissible. Section 374 of the Indian Penal Code has declared 
any form of forced labour as an offence. In 1961, the Dhebar 
Commission emphasised that a special legislation should be adopted 
to abolish bonded labour, to which repeated attention had been 
drawn by the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 

The practice was formally abolished on Oct 25 1975 when a 
notification was issued for the purpose by the Union Government 
saying that “No person shall make any advance under the system 
or .compel any person or render any bonded labour or other 
form of forced labour. Any custom or tradition or any contract 
by any member of the family or dependent of such person, who 
is required to do any work or render any services as bonded 
labour shall be void and inoperative. No person, who has been 
freed and discharged under this ordinance, shall be evicted from 
any homestead or other residential premises which he has been 
occupying. 

All property vested in a bonded labourer under any mortgage, 
charge, lien or other incumbrances in connection with any bonded 
debt stand freed and be restored to the possession of the bonded 
labourer. If any delay is made in restoring any property, such 
labourer is entitled to recover from the mortgagee, charge or incumb- 
rance as may be determined by the civil court.” 

Liability to repay bonded debt, according to the Ordinance, 
stands extinguished. Every obligation of a bonded labourer to repay 
any bonded debt, or such part of any bonded debt as remains unsa- 
tisfied immediately shall be deemed to have been extinguished. No 
suit or other proceeding shall lie in any civil court or before any 
other authority for recovery of any bonded debt or any part 
thereof. 

No creditor shall accept any payment against any bonded debt, 
which hf.s been extinguished or deemed to have been extinguished or 
fully satisfied. 

Any violation of the provisions of the Ordinance shall be a 
cognizable and bailable offence, punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to three years or fine upto Rs. 2,000, or both. 
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Consequent to the declaration of the ordinance, Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, Orissa, U. P., Bihar, Maharashtra, Karnataka, 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, M.P., and Tamil Nadu had abolished bonded 
labour. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF LANDLESS LABOUR 

We give below a few suggestions to improve the lot of the land- 
less workers. These relate to : (i) Regulation of hours of work : 
(ii) Improvement in the conditions of work ; (iii) Protection of child 
and female workers ; (iv) provision of education and amenities ; and 
(v) Provision of social security benefits. 

(i) Regulation of Hours of Work. The workers have to work 
for very long hours. These need be regulated. The working hours 
in no case should exceed 12 hours for males and 10 hours for females 
and 56 hours in a week. Extra payment should be made if the 
work exceeds 8 hours. Secondly, the fixation of working hours 
should apply to all agricultural workers. Thirdly, there should be a 
break of at least 1 hour between the morning and afternoon woridng 
hours during winter and rainy days and at least 2 hours during 
summer. The duration of worlang hours may be 10 during summer, 
1 1 during monsoon and 9 during the winter months. Fourthly, no 
overtime work should be allowed. Fifthly, night work in case of 
children and women and in winter and monsoon months should be 
entirely prohibited. 

(ii) Improvement in Conditions of Work. Sweating with its 
triple evil of long hours of work, insanitary conditions and low wages 
is common in agriculture. The agricultural labourers are required 
to work in dirty mud and water during the rainy season, in the 
scorching heat of the summer and in the early and late hours of 
winter, "fiiese conditions make them an easy prey to itches, ringworm, 
skin diseases, besides cold and sun-stroke. Therefore, working 
conditions need be improved. Firstly, only male adults may be 
allowed to work during rainy season, when liability to disease is high 
and conditions of work difficult. Secondly, women and children 
should be prohibited from heavy work under unhealthy conditions. 
Thirdly, women with five or more months’ pregnancy should stop all 
manual work. Fourthly, the nature and amount of work and the 
conditions under which it is done should be under the special care of 
the Labour Officer. 

(iii) Protection of Women and Child Labourers. Measures 
should be taken to ensure to woman earners employed in agricultural 
undertakings protection before and after child-birth similar to that 
provided by the International Draft Convention adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at Washington for women employed 
in industry and commerce, and that such measures should include the 
right to a poiod of absence, from work before and after child-birth, 
and to a grant of benefit during the said periods, provided either out 
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of public funds or by means of a system of insurance. The work 
should be stopped two months before and at least one month, after 
child-birth. Further, they should be allowed half an hour twice a 
day for the purpose of nursing the child. 

So far as child labour is concerned, it may be said that em- 
ployment of children during school hours should be definitely for- 
bidden, and their attendance at school made compulsory. Child 
labour should be prohibited from employment requiring hard 
manual labour. If at all they are engaged, a day’s holiday should 
be provided for them. 

(iv) Provision of Social Amenities. In order to improve the 
efficiency and standard of living, it is essential that proper arrange- 
ments are made for organising vocational, technical and elementary 
education. Recreation facilities like that of natak mandis, akharas, 
melas, kirtans and radio programmes must be provided. 

(iv) Provision of Social Security Benefits. The five giants viz.. 
Want, Disease, Ignorance, Squalor ^d Idleness hold under their 
grip the lives of these people. A simultaneous attack, therefore, 
needs be launched. Constructive community services, subsidised con- 
sumption services and social security measures need be undertaken. 

(vi) Improvements in Agricultural Sector. Low wages in agri- 
cultural employment are associated with the low productivity of 
Indian agriculture as well as the low productivity of agricultural 
labour which is mostly unskilled labour. The solution of the former 
problem requires far-reaching improvements in agricultural sector 
e. g., intensive rural development projects so that the sector can 
generate more income by increasing the productivity of workers, 
projects for soil conservation works, better farming methods and 
training of the farmer in modern agricultural skill, increase of rural 
credit facilities etc. Plans for promotion of small-scale industries in 
vill^e, road construction, improvement of facilities and public 
utilities for infrastructure development need be pursued. Develop- 
naent of the countr^de and of industries in villages as well as the 
dispersal of industries from crowded industrial towns towards the 
countryside would be helpful. 

There is also need for training programmes for villages and 
creation of jobs in the rural areas that call for more skilled labour 
so that the trained persons would be better able to find, if necessary, 
an independent market for their labour outside the particular rural 
works in which they have been absorbed. 

In the end, it is worthwhile to note the observation made by 
the Estimates Committee (1965-66), which reported that neither 
agriculture nor large scale industry or even both of them together 
can absorb the growing number of unemployed and under-employed 
in the villages and that “Only a well thought-out and comprehen- 
sive programme of decentraUsed industry in the rural areas, imple- 
mented with drive, sincerity and a sense of urgency can provide an 
answer to the vast problem of rural unemployment.” 
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Agricultural Probl 



Rural Credit & Rural Indebtedness 


Introduction 


RURAL CREDIT 


Like all other producers, the farmers also require credit. 
“Credit supports the farmer as the hangman's rope supports the 
hanged.” That agriculturist cannot carry on his business without 
outside finance is a fact proved by history and evidenced by the 
poverty and indebtedness of the persons engaged in the business of 
apiculture. Agricultural credit is a problem when it cannot be 
obtained and it is also a problem when it can be obtained, but in 
such a form that, on the whole, it does more harm than good. In 
India it is this two-fold problem of inadequacy and unsuitability that 
is being continually faced by the farmers. 

Characteristics of Agriculture and Industry 

The study of agricultural credit needs a special treatment be- 
cause of the fact that agricultural production and organisation 
possess fundamental diiferences from that of the industry or other 
economic activity. These characteristics are : 


1. Agriculture Is a complex of many industries, i.e,, it is not 
a single homogeneous industry but an industrial complex of many 
different types of production and marketing. For instance, farms 
vary m size from the large bonanza estates in the U. S. A. or collec- 
tive farms in U. S. S. R. or cooperative farms in Israel, covering 
hundreds of hectares, to the unpretentious small holdings peculiar to 
xnaia. Agricultural methods also vary, dependent largely upon tradi- 

tion, general economic needs and local conditions. The size of the 

holamg, forms of land tenure and methods of production differ from 
place to place, and create many different kinds of complex relation- 
ships between farmers on the one hand/and the middlemen, manu- 
consumers on the other. The peculiar problems of 
marketing (like heavy sales in villages, adulteration and lack of means 
finance ( i.e., its costliness and inadequacy) are also 

agricultural organisation, 
i! ’ f ^snculture that makes the financing of 

tradf “Of® tfian the financing of industry and 


as Of farms is very smaU 

as compared to the representative factory, from the point of view of 
F. 26 
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the amount of labour employed, the extent of capital invested and the 
value of the annual turnover. Further, there is no control over the 
yield and quality, and there is a lack of security to be offered for 
loans. As such, credit agencies like the commercial banks, naturally 
prefer lending to a few big manufacturers in cities, whose credit can 
be more easily assessed, to lending to a number of small scattered 
farmers. The fact that he is a small-scale producer reduces the 
bargaining power and .credit-worthiness of the farmer, and makes it 
difficult for him to secure adequate supplies of credit and reasonable 
rates of interest. 

3. Difficulties of Combination in Agriculture. The farmers are 
further handicapped from getting cheap credit because they are 
mostly individualistic and suspicious of combining with each other. 
Combinations to secure a common purpose are more numerous in 
industry but rather rare in agriculture. Belshaw has rightly said, 
“the nature of the farm economy develops social characteristics and 
habits of mind that raise a barrier to corporate effort.” Therefore, 
even when combinations are known to be beneficial, as in the market- 
ing of agricultural produce and the obtaining of cheap credit, they 
have even now not become common in agriculture. This has retarded 
the availability of cheap finance. 

4 Risks in Agriculture. In agriculture it is difficult to foresee 
risks and provide against uncertainties. The farmer has to face a 
large number of uncertainties and risks like those of droughts, floods, 
accidental breakdown of farm machinery, unsuspected defects in seed 
and manures, infectious plant diseases and destructive pests 
may cause unexpected but considerable damage to the farmer. 
Hence, a predetermined output cannot be had by regulat- 
ing the intensity of his effort. Further, agricultural produce tends 
to deteriorate in storage and the lack of proper storage facilities to 
hold back surpluses, when supply exceeds demand; lead to further 
difficulties. These add to commercial risks of agriculture, which 
arise out of the operations of natural hazards, the nature of the 
agricultural operations and the uncertainty of agricultural production. 
The frequent changes in weather makes it difficult for the farmer to 
adjust his output to fluctuations in demand. This fact further 
aggravates the situation for a large proportion of agricultural capital 
like land is so highly specialised that it cannot be easily diverted from 
one use to another, and even the farmer cannot afford to change 
from one crop to another due to numerous unfavourable factors such 
as the weather, the differences in fertility of the soil, and the chang- 
ing demand in the market, and the lack of proper marketing facili- 
ties. He, therefore, cannot etisily regulate his supply in accordance 
with variations in demand. The farmer must, therefore, carry the 
entire risks of his productive operation himself, for tmlike industry, 
he cannot transfer a part of his prospective profits by inducing his 
lenders to share his risks. 
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5. The long economic lag in agriculture. There is a long 
interval in agriculture during which costs are incurred before a crop 
is harvested and put into the market. It takes months to receive the 
I eturn of its labour and supply of agricultural produce is seasonal 
while the demand exists all the year round. This makes financial 
arrangements much more unavoidable in order to make adjustments 
of both and stabilize prices. Further, the farmer can hardly foresee 
the conditions which may prevail at the time the crop will be market- 
ed and even if the conditions can be foreseen there is always the 
possibility that the farmers’ judgment might be mistaken. 

6. Other features. The farmer also suffers from ignorance and 
poverty and is heavily indebted to the village mahajans. His need 
for ready money to pay off land revenue and family burdens often 
compels him to dispose of his crops at the wrong time, wrong place 
and at the wrong price. Secondly, the markets are usually located 
at some distances from the farm; devoid of suitable road links. The 
demand ordinarily fluctuates, and produce is either perishable or 
cannot be stored for a variety of reasons -all these factors also 
increase the commercial risks peculiar to agriculture. 

The farmer is unable to control successfully either his output or 
his income. This uncertainty regarding the yield from land and the 
income from the sale of produce, makes the ordinary credit agencies 
unwilling to lend to farmers except at higher rates than those charged 
to other industries; and thus agricultural credit is not easily available 
as and when needed. 

The Committee* on Agricultural Credit in England has very 
succinctly placed the entire situation thus .* 


"rin the very nature of things the agriculturist is often isolated 
and remote from the normal opportunities for obtaining credit. 
Compared with those of the manufacturer and the trader his opera- 
tions are complex, long in their cycle and subject to exceptional risks 
from weather and disease beyond the ordinary ups and downs of 
prices and wages which he suffers in common with industrialists. For 
greater part of the year, and specially when he is most in need of 
credit, his credit is sunk in the form of wealth, difficult for any one 
but an expert to value and not readily chargeable as security for an 
advance, while his personal training and method of life are not such 
as to fit him to surmount these disadvantages and to establish that 
position m the credit market to which his financial stability and high 
standard of probity generally entitle him.” These observations 
apply to India in toto. 


The Need for Credit in Agriculture 

is a composite demand 
made up of demands for dififerent types of capital goods which vary 
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greatly in the degree of their fixity or permanence. Agriculture 
requires the following capital goods : 

(i) Land and its improvement ; 

(ii) Agricultural implements, machines and livestock ; 

(iii) Requisite inputs such as seed, irrigation, fertilisers, oil, 
cement etc. ; 

(iv) Stocks of food and clothing to maintain the farmer ' and 
his family during the period of production. 

In other words, capital/credit in agriculture is needed both for 
productive and non-productive business needs of cultivators. 
According to the Rural Credit Survey Committee (1959), the produc- 
tive purposes accounted for 43.7 p.c. and non-productive purposes 
for 56.3 p.c. of the total borrowings in the case of rural families; and 
46.6 p.c. and 53.4 p.c. in the case of cultivators; and 25.9 p.c. and 
74. 1 p.c. in the case of non-cultivators. In the case of cultivators, 
about 32.0 p.c. of the borrowing was for capital expenditure on farm, 
about 13.0 p.c. for current expenditure on farm and about 47.0 p.c. 
for family expenditure and the rest for non-farm expenditure. 

In other words, about half of the borrowed funds were utilised 
for unproductive family expenditure and a little less than one-third 
was spent on farm improvement. As between the cultivators and 
non-cultivators, the emphasis on the purposes varied as will be clear 
from the following table : 


Purpose of borrowing^ 


Purpose of borrowing 

Borrowing for the purpose as percentage 
of the total borrowings 

All India Cultivators Non-Cultivators 

1. 

Capital expenditure 
on farm 

27.8 

31.2 

6.2 

2. 

Current expenditure 
on farm 

9.3 

10.6 

1.1 

3. 

Non-farm business 
expenditure 

6.6 

2.5 

18.5 

4 . 

Family expenditure 

50.2 

46.9 

69.9 

5. 

Other expenditure 

5.7 

6.0 

4.4 

6. 

More than one 
purpose 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1 . Rural Credit Survey Comndttee Report, 1959 . 
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The need to satisfy for which credit is required could be related 
either to ; 

(fl) Conduct productive activity at normal levels of efficiency, 
which means obtaining credit directly for annual production needs 
such as purchase of seeds, manures, fertilizers, agricultural imple- 
ments, livestock and for payment of rent, revenue, wages, and for 
current expenditure incurred on the maintenance of the farmer and 
his family. Such credit is generally called Production and Equipment 
Credit. This type of credit is needed to start and carry on the work 
of production efficiently. 

{b) Develop or conserve resources, which requires credit for 
developing' fully the potentialities of the resources of cultivators 
which are left unutilised in the course of his current productive 
activity. Farmers require credit not only to pay off their previous 
debts; and redeem their mortgaged land btlt also for draining and 
fencing of the land, construction of wells or digging of tanks and 
making of embankments, construction of farm buildings or for tree 
or orchard planting. The credit for these purposes adds to the 
inconie_pf the farmer by enabling him to undertake improvements. 
This type of credit can be called Settlement and Development Credit. 

(c) Meet circurnstances of calamity or distress, occasioned by 
the incidence of famine, flood, or locusts or any other cadamity. The 
requirements of such finance is above all the requirements for ordi- 
nary production needs and consumption needs. 

Thus, credit may be obtained either for production or con- 
sumption. Productive crediD “is that credit which is employed to 
stop a loss, or effect economy or to create something materially 
tangible. The savings or gains which result ought eventually be 
equal to the sum borrowed, hence, no one need be afraid of this form 
of credit provided the amount and the extent be judiciously limited 
to availability of prompt payment.” As has been ri^tly said, “pro- 
ductive credit makes its own security and liquidates itself.” 

On the other hand, consumption credit is “the straw that breaks 
the camel’s back.” According to Prof. T. N. Carver, “It is un- 
doubtedly a bad practice to borrow money with which to buy articles 
of consumption... and give a form mortgage as security because it 
encourages over-borrowing and it may be more costly to the 
borrower.”* 


It may be noted that no hard and fast line can be drawn 
between business and consumption credit. Profs. J. W, Dueean 
and R, V. Battles have observed; “Even the purpose of the loan 
aoes not represent as to whether it is business or consumption credit 
It is easier to distinguish a purpose if a complete financial record of 


1. Carver, T. N., Rural Economics. 
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the farmer is available but even there may be some diflSculty in affix- 
ing an appropriate label to some loans. Very often one type of 
credit shades into other. 

According to the All India Rural Credit Survey Committee, 
28 p.c. of the credit is taken for productive purposes, 50 p.c. for non- 
productive, and 32 p.c. for unproductive purposes. 

Classification of Agricultural Credit 

Agricultural credit may be classified on the basis of (a) 4he 
purpose for which it is needed ; (b) the length of the period for which 
loans are required; and (c) the security against which loans are 
advanced. 


Classification of Agricultural Credit 


Purpose 


^ 

Length of period 


Security 


(a) Agriculture (a) Short period 

(b) Non-farm business (b) Medium period 

(c) Family expenditure (c) Long period. 


(a) Farm mortgage 

credit. 

(b) Chattel or colla- 
teral credit . 

(c) Personal credit. 


(A) According to Purpose 

Following the Reserve Bank's classification of _ agricultural 
credit by purpose, we may say that such credit is required to pur- 
chase land to effect permanent improvements on it.® 


1. For agricultural purposes. Such credit is needed for the 
purchase of seed, manure and fodder; payment of rent, wages, 
revenue, cess and other charges: irrigation of crops, hire charges of 
pumps and purchase of water ; purchase of live-stock and effecting 
other land improvements; repairs of agricultural implements, 
machinery, transport equipments, farm houses, cattle sheds, repairs 
of wells and other irrigation services; laying of orchards; for 
reclamation of lands and construction of irrigation wells, tanks and 
embankments; and other capital expenditure on agriculture. 


2. For Non-Farm Business purpose. Such credit is needed for 
repair of production and transport equipment and furniture; current 
expenditure in non-farm business ; purchase, construction , and repair 
of building or non-farm business; purchase of farm equipment and 
other capital expenditure on non-farm business. 


3, For meeting Family Expenditure. Such credit is needed for 
purdiase of domestic utensils and clothings; paying for medical. 


1 

2 . 


-can J W and Battles, R. V., Financing of Farm Business. 

^ I.’ Sural CreMt follow-up Survey, General Report, 1959-60, p. 32. 
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educational and other family expenses; purchase, construction and 
repair of residential houses; and expenses relating to death and 
marriage and other ceremonies and litigation expenses. 

4. Other purposes. These include piurchase of building and 
ornaments; shares and debentures of cooperative societies; deposits 
with cooperative societies, private money lenders and traders; unspe- 
cified purposes; and payment of old debts. 

(B) According to the Length of the Loan Period 

From the point of view of the length of the loan period, agri- 
cultural credit may fall into three categories, viz., 

1. Short-term credit, which is needed normally for short 
period of less than 1 5 months to meet current expenses of cultivation, 
to facilitate production and for meeting domestic expenses. For 
example, a farmer may need credit to buy seeds, fertilizers and fodder 
for cattle. He may also require funds to support his family in those 
years when the crop§ have not been good or adequate for the pur- 
pose. Such short-term loans are normally repaid fully after the 
harvest. They are recoverable out of the sale proceeds of the crops 
concerned. 

According to the recommendations of V. L. Mehta Committee 
on Cooperative Credit ‘ short-term production loans shotild be 
advanced on the basis of sureties only.” In some states such as 
M. P., Kerala and Orissa, however, even such loans are being pro- 
vided on mortgage of land. In Bihar and W. Bengal a member can 
borrow upto Rs. 200/- only on surety basis and has to offer mortgage 
security for loans exceeding this amount. 

2. Medium-term loans, which are required for medium period 
ranging between 15 months and 5 years for the purpose of ma^ng 
some improvements on land, buying cattle, agricultural implements, 
gardening, fencing, plantation etc., purchase of shares in cooperative 
sugar factories, pig breeding, sheep and goat rearing, purchase 
of storage bins and purchase of rubber rollers under agricultural 
machinery. 

The Mehta Committee on Cooperative Credit recommended 
that medium-term loans upto Rs. 500/- should be given on the basis 
of sureties. Loans above Rs. 500/- but less than Rs. 1000/- be given 
on the basis of creation of charge on land, and loans in excess of 
Rs. 1000/- be given against mortgage security. This recommendation 
was reiterated by tl^e Functional Committee on Cooperative Agricul- 
tural Credit (1964). Since 1968, the limit of Rs. 500/- has been 
raised to Rs. lOOO/- and that of Rs. 1000/- to Rs. 1500/- Medium- 
term loans for wells, pump-sets, power sprayers and tractors can be 
advance^ upto Rs. 3500/- on personal security. In April, 1971, it 
was decid^ that medium-term loans tOi small Tarmers ma y be 
advanced on personal security, upto Rs.’ 2(W/-.^ 
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These loans are larger than short term loans and can be repaid 
over a longer period of time. The period of loan is generally linked 
up with the period of serviceability of the assets to be procured with 
the loan but normally it does not exceed 5 years. 

3. Long-term loans, which the farmer need for the purpose of 
buying additional land; to make permanent improvements on land 
like reclamation and bunding, construction of farm house, cattle and 
machine-sheds, horticulture, tractors, oil engines, machinery for 
crushing sugarcane, manufacturing of gur, consolidation of holdings, 
purchase or acquisition of title to agricultural lands by tenants, etc. 
to pay off old debts and to purchase costly machinery. Such loans 
can be repaid only out of the extra income secured by the invest- 
ment on land. Thertfore, these loans are for long periods of more 
than 5 years, ranging from 15 m 20 years. 

It may be observed that almost all types of credit are needed 
by the farmer at different stages of farming. But the pressing need is 
the provision of long and medium term credit as the same is not readily 
available to tiim} 

(C) According to Security 

On the basis of the security offered, agricultural credit can be 
classified into following categories : 

(1) Farm Mortgage Credit, which is secured against land by 
means of a mortgage of land. 

. (2) Chattel and Collateral Credit, the farmer is given on the 
security of the farmer’s livestock, crops or warehouse receipts, and 
the latter on the security of other kinds of property such as shares, 
bonds and insurance policies. 

(3) Personal Credit, which is advanced on the promissory or 
personal notes of the farmer with or without another’s security or 
guarantee. The Rural Credit Survey Committee found that about 
50% of the families surveyed were willing to offer^ their immovable 
property as secairity, of the rest about 25 p.c. indicated personal 
security and remaining families did not specify the type of security 
which they had to offer. 

It is worth noting that security loans may be either individual 
or collective, for instance, in the case of Land Development Bank, 
the debentures it issues are secured both against the resources of the 
bank, and all the mortgages against which it has advanced loans. 
The individual loans of the Bank are secured by means of individual 
mortgages but the Bank’s bond holders or creditors enjoy a colkctive 
security. Similarly, in cooperative credit societies of the Raiffeisen 
type, farmers borrow on their collective security. The principle of 
mutual guarantee is the characteristic of all cooperative credit societies. 


1. Tardy, L, M., System of Agricultural Credit and Insurance^ 1930. 
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Another thing to be noted is that the nature of- security 
demanded by the lender depends upon the length of the period for 
which loan is required. As a general rule, the longer the period for 
which loan is required, the more tangible is the security needed by the 
lender. Thus, long-term loans are usually advanced on the security 
of land, while' medium and short-term loans are made on collateral 
or personal security. 

In sum, it may be said that the relative importance of different 
types of agricultural credit varies in accordance with a number of 
factors such as the country, the land tenure, and the kind of farming 
practised etc. For example, in countries like Australia, U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., and New-Zealand, where land is being settled and develop- 
ed, long-term credit is more important than short-term or medium- 
term credit and the same is true of the sharer farmer. The amount 
and type of credit need also varies from one type of farming to 
another. Thus, a smaller amount but a large proportion of long- 
term credit is needed on dairy farms than on sheep or cereal farms. 

Reqaisites of a Good System of Credit to Agriculture 

Agriculture credit to serve a really good_ purpose, should 
according to Louis Tardy;^ conform to the following criteria : 

(1) It should be granted for a sufficiently long time, commen- 
surate with the length of operation which it is desired to facilitate. 

(2) It should ensure an equalisation of credit terms, i.e.,' it 
must be available at rates comparable to those paid by other 
industries. 

(3) It should be adequately secured in order to avoid any 
abuse of credit facilities but the security should not necessarily be 
material. 

(4) It should be adapted to the average yield and capacity for 
the payment of the farms, particularly during the periods of economic 
depression. 

(5) It should be placed in the hands of the directors who have 
received special training and had actual banking experience. 

In India, the Rural Credit Survey Conimittee has suggested 
the following requisites which the agricultural credit system should 
satisfy : 

(i) It should be associated with the policies of the State. 

(ii) It should be an effective alternative to the private agencies 
of credit. 

(iii) It should have the strength of adequate resources and of 
well trained personnel. 


1. Tardy, L., System of Agricultural Credit and In.writtice, 19^0. 
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(iv) It should lend not.merely on security of land and other 
usual forms of security but also on the security of anticipated crops. 

(v) It should be such that it helps in the effective growth and 
development from the village upwards of the cooperative form of 
association. 

(vi) It should effectively supervise the use of credit and cons- 
tantly bear in mind the borrower’s legitimate needs and interests. 

From our point of view, a good system of credit to agriculture 
should also satisfy the following conditions, besides those given 
above : 

It should satisfy the principle of convenience to the farmer, i.e. 

(a) Provision should exist for the supply of all the three types 
of credit needed by the farmer viz., long-term, medium-term, and 
short-term credit. 

(b) The loans advanced to the farmer must be adequate for the 
purpose for which they are needed, else other sources will have to be 
tapped by the farmer at his own peril. 

(c) The loan must be available at short notice, such as the loan 
for the purchase of seed and manures at the beginning of the cultiva- 
tion season rather than 3 or 4 months after. 

(d) The credit system should be elastic, i.e., it should be capa- 
ble of expansion during the busy season and a system should be 
devised whereby crops in maturity or transit to the market may be 
used as security against the issue of loans. 

(e) It should safeguard the equity of the farmer in the event 
of his being declared insolvent i.e., when his property is sold for 
non-paymeht of his loan, provision! must be made to secure for him 
a fair price and to return to him any balance that may be left over 
after the claims of his creditors and the costs of liquidation have 
been met. 

(f) The capacity of credit institutions to act as a buffer or to 
spread risks is one of the important tests of a good system of credit 
to agriculture. 

Credit Requirements in India 

Though it is rather difficult to estimate the credit requirements 
for short and long-term needs of a^culture, yet various efforts have 
been made to estimate the quantitative dimension of agricultural 
credit. Some of the important estimates are given below : 

1. The AIT India Rural Credit Survey Committee (1954) had 
placed the total agricultural credit requirements at Rs. 2,000 crores. 
Of this amount Rs. 800 crores was to be self financed; and the 
remaining R«. 1,200 crores were to be supplied by the agencies 
extending credit to the farmers. 
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2. The Working Group (1965) set up by the Agricultural Pro- 
duction Board of the Government of India, estimated the total credit 
need of agriculture at Rs. 1,160 crores (for 1970-71.) 

3. The Panel of Economists (under the Chairmanship of Prof. 
M. L. Dantwala)onthebasisofthe value of agricultural produce 
and the expenses incurred, estimated the agricultural credit require- 
ments somewhere between Rs. 1,01 1_ crores and Rs. 1,174 crores.. 
The short-term requirements were estimated to the order of Rs. 1 ,000 
crores in 1966-67 and these were to touch the level of Rs. 1,2^ 
crores or more in 1970-71. The medium-term and long-term credit 
requirements were placed at Rs. 100 crores and Rs. 160 crores 
respectively per year. 

4. The State Bank of India (in its Monthly Review, Feb., 
1968) expected the financial requirements of agriculturists by 1970-71 
to be of the order of Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,300 crores of short-term type, 
Rs. 480 crores of medium-term type and Rs. 5,555 crores of the 
long-term type. 

5. The Ministry of Food and Agriculture estimated the total 
credit requirements for short, medium and long-term purpose at 
Rs. 3,200 crores at the end of 1973-74. Of this Rs. 1,550 crores 
have been estimated to be short term credit requirement and Rs. 
1,650 crores as medium and long-term requirements. 

6. The all India Rural Credit Review Committee, (1969) 
estimated the total short-term-credit requirements of agriculturists 
in 1973-74 as Rs. 2,000 crores and Rs. 500 crores for medium 
term and Rs. 1,500 crores for long term. Thus the total credit 
requirements of agriculture were put by the Committee at Rs. 4,000 
crores in 1973-74. 

7. The Fifth Plan has put the targets of agricultural credit 
at Rs. 3000 crores for short-term requirements; and Rs 2,400 crores 
for medium and long-term requirements (for 1973-74 to 1978-79). 

8. The National Commission on Agriculture has placed the 
total long-term, short-term and medium-term requirements to the 
extent of Rs. 9,400 crores by 1985. 

These estimates indicate the magnitude of the credit require- 
ments for agriculture. It should be noted that because of the 
^urrence ofjdrought conditions in many parts of the country and 
floods in others, and also because of the introduction and 
extension of new agricultural technology, the credit needs would be 
very high indeed for future. 

Agencies supplying Agricultural credit 

The short-term and medium term financial requirements of 
Indian farmers are met through loans borrowed from money-lenders 
co-operative credit societies, and from the Government. For long 
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term requirements, the farmers depend upon the money lenders, land 
development banks and the Government. 

Thp followine table gives an indication of the extent to which 
differ^ a e5S°lf '^ralUt 

of cultivators, non-cultivators and all rural households. 

Sources of Agricultural Credit {In percentage^ 

Sources of Credit 


Government 
Cooperatives 
Relatives 
Landlords 
Agriculturist money 
lenders 

Professional money 
le nders 
Traders and 
agents 

Commercial bank 
Others 

Total 


Cultivators 

1951- 1961- 

52 62 

Non-cultivators 

1951- 1961- 

52 62 

All Kurai 
households 
1951- 1961- 

52 62 

3.3 

3.1 

14.2 

1.5 

2.6 

15.5 

8.8 

0.6 

1.5 

11.5 

15.5 
4.9 

0.6 

5.3 

8.9 

1.2 

3.1 

2.9 

14.4 

2.0 

2.3 

13.8 

8.8 

0.7 

24.9 

36.0 

24.8 

73.0 

24.8 

33.9 

44.8 

13.2 

38.0 

10.6 

43.8 

12.7 

5.5 

0.9 

1.8 

8.8 

0.6 

3.9 

9.9 

2.0 

1.9 

16.4 

1.4 

32.8 

6.1 

1.1 

1.8 

l.Ol 

0.7 

17.07 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

^iboT" 

100.0 

100.0 


The loans advanced by agricultural ° 

lenders to cultivators are the ‘ ‘“P°‘''^jS’, 9 ^ 5 ^! 5 lVe cSperative 
has c ome down from 70.0 p c. to 49 ^ needs of the 

supplied a little more than 30 p.c. of the total u , g 1959 , 

farmers ; but in 1961-62. they ^^^n instituiona^ for 

IgkStu?KS%S^ Jec- 

rural indebtedness 

Rural indebtedness has long been one 

problems of India. Rural PfoPj® ¥te^^urden of 

ness of the village moneylenders and sahukar . .• ag 

this debt has been passed on from generation to g 
much as the principal and interest went °° ’.-The country 

the debt has been unproductive. Apuprdmg to W , 7 

has been in the grip of mahajans. It is the bend of debt tnai n 

shackled agriculture.” 

r 1. Report of the All India Rural Credit Review Committee. 1969 p. 

" 100 . 
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Estimates of Rural Debt Prior to Independence 

Estimates of Indian agricultural debts were made from time to 
time. No scientific and systematic treatment of the disease was 
attempted till the seventies of the last centuiy when the indebtedness 
of the Deccan ryots> who had been the victims of great vicissitudes 
of famine almost.since the conquest of the Deccan rose to such 
magnitude as to demand prompt legislative action.^ The Deccan 
Ryots Commission in 1875, concluded that 1/3 of the occupants of 
Government land were in debt and that the average debt per occu- 
pant was Rs. 371.® According to the Famine Commissions of 1880 
and 1901, at least 4/5 of the cultivators were in debt, and were fast 
losing the possession of their lands.® In 1911, Edward Maclagan 
estimated the total agricultural debt of British India at Rs. 300 
crores,^ while in 1923 Mr. Darling estimated it at Rs. 600 crores.® 
On the basis of the estimates of the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committees, the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee in 1934 
put the figure of total rural indebtedness of India at Rs. 900 crores. 
During the slump the burden of debt became twice as heavy as the 
cultivator’s income was reduced by half. Since then it has increased 
considerably and was estimated at Rs. 1,200 crores in 1935 by Dr, P. 
J. Thomas, ‘‘If the total agricultural debt of British India was about 
Rs. 900 crores in 1929-30 it must have increased to about Rs. 2.200 
by 1933, and the real burden must be tantamount to Rs. 2,200 crores, 
assuming that prices fell by 50 per cent (between 1929 and 1933), 
that no payments of the principal has been made and that interest 
payment is in arrears so that the debt has accumulated further.’’® 
The immediate effect of agricultural depression of the early thirties 
was to intensify the burden of debt and to increase it not only in real 
terms but also in money-terras.^ 

Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India, (in a survey of the position in 1937) noted that “the burden 
• J j much more crushing than could be 
judged from a comparison of the growth of its volume in rupees 
owing to the great depression (1929-32) attended with falling prices 
of agricultural produce. They put it at Rs. 1,800 and the annual 
interest on these on the lowest computation was to be above Rs. lOO 
crores. To these may be added canal rates (about 12 crores), central 
and provir^ial taxation (about 100 crores), local taxation (about 150 
crores) and railway freight charges (Rs. 65 crores). Precious little is, 
therefore, left to feed the cultivators.” During World War II, the 
substantial cultivators and big landlords everywhere repaid their old* 

1. ^C. Ray, Agricultural Indebtedness in India, p. 3. 

2 . Deccan Ryots Commission Report, p. 29. 

3. S. C. Ray Op. Cit. p. 21. 

1 Enquiry Committee Report, p. 58 (F. N.) 

o Peasant in Prosperity and Debt , 1932. p.. 18. 
p jgj F. J. Thomas, in Economic Problems in Modern India, VoX.X, 1939, 

7. D. R. Qadgil, Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee Report, 1948, p. 6. 
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debts either in full or to a material extent. For India as a whole the 
real rural debts and also the total money burden became lighter 
during war years. The regions and classes that failed to profit from 
the unprecedented rise of prices of agricultural produce evidently 
did so because of structural defects in their economics such as uneco- 
nomic holdings. 

It had been difficult to arrive at an estimate of the total all- 
India debt in view of different conditions prevailing in different 
States. But on the basis of Madras Enquiry made by Dr. Naidu, 
if the same proportion of debt is applied to the whole of the country 
on population basis, the total rural debt in 1945 worked out at 
Rs. 1,300 crores and if an allowance was made for the loss of area 
to Pakistan and differences in conditions of different States were 
ignored, the estimate for the whole of Indian dominion would be 
round about Rs. 1,100 crores. The First Report of the National 
Income Committee estimated the rural debt at Rs. 915 crores, of 
which about 83 per cent was non-productive and only 5 per cent 
of which was supplied by cooperative societies. The interest on 
this debt was estimated at Rs. 86.5 crores. S. Thirumalai put the 
amount of debt roughly at Rs. 1 ,800 crores. 

Various estimates arrived at of the rural indebtedness may be 
summarised as follows : 


Estimates of Rural Indebtedness Prior to 1947 


Estimated by 

Year of 
en- 
quiry 

Amount of 
indebtedness 
in rupees 

General Remarks 

Pre-Independence 
The Deccan 

1875 

371 per occu- 

Based on analysis 

Ryots Com- 
mission 

The Famine 


pant 

* of 12 villages in 

1880 


the Ahmadnagar 
District (Bombay) 
one-third occupa- 
nts of Govern- 
ment land in debt; 
debt ‘averaged 12 
times the assess- 
ment. 

One-third of land- 

Commission 

Sir Frederick 

1895 

45 crores 

holding class in 
deep debt, an- 
other one-third in 
debt but with po- 
wer to redeem 
debt. 

Of Madras only. 
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The Famine 
Commission 


Sir Edward 
Maclagan 


M.L. Darling 


The Central 
Banking 
Enquiry 
Committee 

P. J. Thomas 
Tr. R. K. 
Mukeiji 
Agricultural 
Credit 
Departmeni 
Mr. E. V.S. 
Menon 
Dr. S. N. 
Naidu 

National In- 
come Com- 
mittee 
Thirumalai 


1901 


One-fourth lost 

their land in 
Bombay. 

Less than 1/5 free 
from debt. 

1911 

300 crores 

For British India 
on the basis of Sir 
Nicholson’s esti- 

mate for Madras. , 

1925 

600 crores 

Based on the Pun- 
jab figure of Rs. 
90 crores; 19 times 
the -assessment, 

but taking 17 as 
the multiplier. 

1929 

. 900 crores 

Based on Provin- 
cial Banking En- 
quiry Committee 

Reports. 

1963 

2,200 crores 


1935 

1,200 crores 


1937 

1 ,800 crores 


1938 

1 ,800 crores 



1,100 crores 

For whole of 

Indian Union. 


913 crores 

Ditto 


1 ,800 crores 

Ditto. 


Debt Estimates in Post-Independence Era 

The Rural Credit Survey of the R. B. I. undertook an enquiry 
in 1951-52, which provided some interesting data. The highlights of 
this survey were^t 

(i) The proportion of borrowing families among the rural 
families was 51.7 per cent. The proportion of borrowing families, 
was larger among cultivators than among the non-cultivators. 

(ii) About 63 per cent of the rural families were in debt, and 
the average amount of debt per family was Rs. 283. 

(iii) The burden of debt was much higher on cultivators with 
smaller holdings as compared to cultivators with larger.hol dings. 

1. Rural Credit Survey Committee Report, Part II. 
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(iv) The average amount of outstanding debt per family varied 
from Rs. 29 to Rs. 1,200. 

The Rural Credit Follow up Survey (1956-57) concluded that the 
data revealed “the general trend of an increase in the volume of debt 
during the year covered by the investigation.”^ 

* 

According to the All-India Rural Debt and Investment Survey, 
the average debt per household for the country as a whole was about 
Rs. 654, the incidence being more among cultivators (Rs. 719 per 
household) as compared to non-cultivators (Rs. 429 per household). 
The level of debt per household was markedly high in Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Gujrat, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, 
and relatively low in Bengal, Kerala, Orissa, Assam and J and 
K. Barring a few States the level of debt per household was lower 
among non-cultivators than among cultivators. 

An examination of the outstanding debt of cultivators in rela- 
tion to their cultivating holdings, revemed that incidence of debt per 
acre was highest in Tamil Nadu followed by Kerala, Andhra and 
Bihar. In all these States, debt per acre of cultivated holdings 
exceeded Rs. 100. At the other extreme, debt per acre of cultivated 
holdings was very low in Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Maharashtra, 
Orissa and Assam. 

The Reserve Bank conducted an All-India Rural Debt and 
Investment Survey {MKDIS) in 1961-62, nearly 10 years after the 
All-India Rural Credit ’S)irvey (AIRCS). According to the Reserve 
Bank’s surveys, during the decade ended 1961-62, the percentage of 
indebted households to total house holds in rural India did not show 
any sizable variation; it remained between 67 to 69 for cultivators 
and at 52 for non-cultivators. The average debt for an indebted 
household recorded an increase from Rs. 447 in 1951-52 to Rs. 647 
in 1961-62, nearly 46 per cent rise. While the average loan for 
cultivator household increased from Rs. 526 in 1951-52 to Rs. 708 
in 1961-62 (by about 35 per cent), that in the case of a non-cultivator 
household increased from Rs. 249 to Rs. 430 during the period or by 
about 73 per cent. 

Debt per indebted rural household (JRBI Surveys) 

(In Rupees) 

Cultivators Non-cultivators All Households 

1951- 1961- 1951- 1961- 1951- 1961- 

52 62 52 62 52 62 


Andhra Pradesh 

912 

908 

220 

348 

640 

756 

Assam 

308 

334 

274 

409 

302 

349 

Bihar 

454 

605 

163 

335 

296 

554 

Guiarat 

567 

868 

381 

653 

528 

811 

Jammu & Kashmir n. a. 

389 

n.a. 

424 

B.a. 

391 


1. General Review Report of Rural Credit Survey Committee, p. 73. 
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Kerala 

403 

418 

131 

124 

239 

372 

Madhya Pradesh 
Tamil Nadu 

n.a. 

912 

657 

1081 

n.a. 

220 

389 

400 

a.a. 

640 

614 

870 

Maharashtra 

576 

700 

381 

269 

528 

609 

Karnataka 

528 

972 

334 

490 

495 

868 

Orissa 

180 

391 

94 

263 

157 

370 

\Jf t i 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

743 

1277 

361 

797 

607 

1090 

780 

1031 

578 

1138 

746 

1043 

Uttar Pradesh 

459 

478 

260 

374 

422 

459 

West Bengal 

261 

343 

170 

286 

230 

227 

All India 

526 

708 

249 

430 

447 

647 


N. B: [(i) Figures for 1951-52 for Aadhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu relate to former composite Madras State. 

(ii) Figures for 1951-52 for Gujarat and Maharashtra relate to 
former composite Bombay State. 

(iii) Figures for 1951-52 for Kerala relate to the old State of 
Travancore-Cochin. 

(iv) n.a. not available.] 

The incidence of outstanding debt, measured in relation to the 
value of recorded assets, was less than 50% of the assets in Assam, 
Orissa, Jammu and Kashmir and Kerala. In Tamil Nadu, Rajasthan 
Karnataka and Punjab, the proportion even exceeded 70%. The pro- 
portion was higher among cultivators than among non-cultivators 
in all states. 

Thus, it is striking to note that the indebtedness of the 
peasantry in spite of great improvements in communication, trade, 
irrigation and maintenance of peace and security rather increased 
than decreased and it apparently seems paradoxical to say that 
peasants had become prosperous prior to recent depression than 
before, but as history reveals indebtedness and prosperity are not 
necessarily inconsistent, the only explanation of this phenomenon is 
that indebtedness still existed in rural India not in spite of these 
improvements but just because of them. It is no wonder that the 
small rural farmer is in no better position today financially than he 
was before the war, despite the steep rise in agricultural prices, but 
along with the rise in prices there has also been a rise in the prices 
of consumers’ goods and also in the cost of cultivation including 
wages, price of cattle, implements, etc. Moreover, not all the 
benefits of rising prices has gone to the cultivator. 


The recent Reserve Bank of India Report on All India Debt and 

Investment Survey (1971-72), after collecting data from more than 
I lakh rural households selected from about 12,000 sample villages, 
data on indebtedness by asset groups. The average 
liabilities per household were Rs. 503 in contrast with average 
assets per household of Rs, 11,343 i.e., unit households liabilities 
formed only 4.34% of unit household assets. 

F. 27 
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Proportions of households reporting and average value per house^ 
hold of individual items of assets and liabilities as on 30th JimCy 1971 . 

All Households 


Assets/liabilities 

Proportion of 
households 
reporting 
(per cent.) 

Average value 
per household 
in rapees 

Land 

70.74 

7511.96 

Vacant house site 

7.90 

49.46 

Building 

93.31 

2040.06 

Livestock 

75.26 

733.02 

Implements & machinery 

n,5i 

3 0.03 

Durable household assets 

94.76 

522.50 

Shares 

14.24 

20.05 

Deposits 

6.89 

106.01 

Gash 

3.30 

47.56 

Kind 

0.76 

2.79 

Total assets 

99.61 

11343.34 

Cash payable 

40.95 

490.62 

Kind 

5.96 

12.45 

Total liabilities 

42.87 

503.07 


About 43% of the households were in debt. This proportion 
is substantially lower than that observed in 1961-62 when nearly 63% 
were indebted is some form or the other. Though the proportion of 
rural households steeped in debt has gone down in the last ten years, 
academic studies show that the lot of small farmer or the peasant 
even in prosperous states like Punjab has become worse today. The 
small cultivator^, labourers and peasants have not at all benefited by 
institutional finance which has conferred certain advantages only on 
the well-to-do farmers. Since security still forms the basis of finan- 
cial dealings, poor peasants are totally excluded from new develop- 
ments and usually are left to the mercy of professional moneylenders. 

The RBI survey classifying the asset groups into broad social 
strata found that absolute poverty existed upto the figure of Rs. 5000 
while middle income group exists upto Rs. 30,000 and rich or very 
rich in the region of about Rs. one lakh. The debt burden is the 
heaviest on the poorer segment of the rural community, around 10% 
of the total assets, the burden declines with the volume of assets. 

The liabilities totalling Rs. 3,921 crores as on June 30, 1971 
were accounted for almost wholly by cash loans, the share of loans 
in kind being hardly 2.5 per cent. The proportion reporting liabilities 
was 46 per cent among cultivator households and 54 per cent house- 
hold averaged Rs. 612 among cultivators and Rs. 219 among nm- 
cultivators. In the latter group, the average outstandings per house- 
hold were Rs, 162 for agricultural labourers and Rs. 261 for artisans. 
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In all these groups, the outstanding liabilities were small in relation 
to the value of total assets, the debt assets, ratio being 4.2 per cent 
for cultivator households, 14.2 per cent for agricultural labour house- 
holds and 1 1 0 per cent for artisan households. For all the non- 
cultivator households put together the ratio was 8.4 per cent. 

Recent survey of the UNI shows that about 65 to 70% of small 
farmers, rural Harijan and adivasi households are steeped in debt 
and freely exploited by village moneylenders. Agricultural needs 
have contributed to more than half the debt incurred by these 
families, domestic consumption expenditures account for the rest. The 
average debt of a family varies from Rs. 250 to more than Rs. 500. 

Sources of Rural Debt 

Without doubt the village money-lender is still the most impor- 
tant source of borrowing, and even though sometimes he has proved 
to be a dangerous necessity he has been and still is, an inescapable 
necessity. According to the findings of the Rural Credit Survey Com- 
mittee, the amount of debt owed to the agriculturist and professional 
moneylenders form 24.9 and 44.8 per cent respectively of total debts. 
Relatives, land-lords, traders and commission ~ agents accounted for 
14.2%, 1 .5% and 5.5% respectively. Debt owed to the Government 
and co-operatives formed hardly 3.3 and 3.1 per cent respectively. 
The Follow-up Survey confirmed these trends as it was found that the 
borrowings from private agencies, which was nearly 92% during the 
earlier survey ranged, in 1956-57, from 49% to 99%, while the propor- 
tion of outstanding debt to those agencies to total debt was equally 
high. 

The role played by different agencies in supplying loans to the 
cultivators is brought out in the table below : 


Proportion of Borrowing from the 
Agency to the total borrowings of 
the cultivators, etc. 

Credit Agency Cultivators Non- All 

cultivators Families 


1. 

Professional moneylenders 

44.8 

38.0 

53.8 

2. 

Agricultural moneylenders 

24.9 

24.8 

24.8 

3. 

Relatives 

14.2 

15.5 

14.4 

4. 

Traders and Commission Agents 

5.5 

9.9 

6.1 

5. 

Landlords 

7.5 

4.9 

2.0 

6. 

Government 

3.3 

1.5 

3.1 

7. 

Co-operatives 

4.1 

1,5 

2.9 

8. 

Commercial Banks 

0.9 

2.0 

1.1 

9. 

Others 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 


100.00 100.00 100.00 


Total 
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The sources of loans for the cultivators and non-cultivators 

were 


% % 


Agriculturist money-lenders 

47.1 

38.9 

Professional money-lenders 

14.9 

15.0 

Co-operatives 

9.9 

4.5 

Traders & Com. Agents 

7.2 

10.2 

Relatives 

6.4 

9.2 

Government 

5.3 

3.8 

Landlords 

0.9 

1.3 

Commercial Banks 

0.4 

0.7 

Others 

7.7 

16.3 


The recent UNI survey (1975) has shown that while co-operative 
credit organisations and commercial banks have been making consi- 
derable headway in providing institutional credit to agriculturists 
private moneylenders and traders still continue to provide about 70% 
of the credit requirements in villages. Further a change has been 
noticed that the professional moneylenders have been replaced by 
agriculturist moneylenders and traders. In several villages rich 
farmers are the principal moneylenders. 

The largest simple purpose of loans was : household expenditure 
representing 49.2% for cultivators (63.6% for non-cultivators). Other 
purposes in order were capital expenditure in farm business 26.8% 
(6.9%. current expenditure in farm business 9.8% (1.8); repayment 
of debt 5 (4.4) current expenditure in non-farm business 2.1 (16.7) 
expenditure on litigation 1.8 (1.0), capital expenditure in non-farm 
business 1.4 (0.5); more than one purpose 3.0 (1.2) and purpose not 
specified. 

An important aspect of rural indebtedness is its use. Accord- 
ing to the All-India Rural Credit Survey Committee, 56.3% of the 
debt is for unproductive use. In case of farming households alone, 
it has been estimated at 53.4%. For non-farming households this 
percentage has been put at 74. 

It is important to note that the All-India Debt Investment 
Survey (1971-72), puts the annual credit needs for unproductive pur- 
poses at Rs. 340 crores for the ' poorest slabs comprising landless 
labourers, rural artisan and small farmers with holdings upto half an 
acre, and Rs. 250 crores for marginal farmers with holdings from U2 
to 5 acres. 

The Sivaraman Committee, 1976, considers these estimates on 
the high side. It puts them at Rs. 170 crores and Rs. 125 crores for 
the respective slabs. 

Thus, it should be noted that : 

(i) majority of Jhe rural households are under debt. 
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(ii) there has-been an increase in rural indebtedness. 

(iii) Substantial part of the debt is used for unproductive 
purposes. 

(iv) The poorest section of the rural population is severely hit 
by debt. 

Causes of Indebtedness 

1. The Ancestral Debt. The most important and the chief 
cause of the existing indebtedness is the ancestral debt, which is hand- 
ed over from father to the son generation after generation without any 
equitable restrictions. Children bom in debt are found making very 
feasible efforts to pay the debt of their fathers and forefathers. They 
are probably ignorant of the law that the debt of the deceased pass on 
to the_ heir only to the extent of the property inherited by the 
latter, and if no property is inherited there is no liability to pay the 
debt but a pious obligation.^ The only existing facilities for the 
redemption of this debt is the borrowing of money, from one money- 
lender to pay off another and thus increase the debt. Many agricul- 
turists start their career with a heavy burden of ancestral debt and 
drag the loan for the whole of their lives, taking it to be a religious 
^d social obligation, with the result that the burden goes on increas- 
ing and becomes hereditary. As the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture remarked “The Indian peasant is born in debt, lives in debt, dies 
in debt and bequeaths debt”^ Thus, an Indian cultivator takes birth 
as a debtor, lives as a debtor and dies as a debtor. In fact, the people 
are so accustomend to take it over from their fathers and to pass 
it on to their sons, that they accept indebtedness as a settled fact and 
a natural state of life.® 

2. Sub-division and Fragmentation of Holdings. When the hold- 
mgs are small, the cultivation ceases to be economical even in the best 
of years and the yield from land becomes insufficient for the mainten- 
ance of the farmer and his family. On account of this reason either 
the farmer must go in debt or must be very industrious or must have 
any other source of income. In this connection it would be interest- 
ing to quote Mr. Darling who remarked. “That to support a family 

^®res without gettipg into debt requires a love of 
seldom attained in a hot county. Undoub- 
tedly It can be done just as a small sailing boat weathers a storm of 
the Atlantic, but unless the boat is both well found and well manned 
It will assuredly sink. In India the farm is too often neither the one 

4 ®“er, and nature can be almost as destructive on land as at 

- holdings ar^ so small and the margin of safety so narrow 

tnat any mis fortune may plunge the peasant into debt from which he 

1. Central Banking Committee Report, p. 61. 

2. Royal Commission Report on Agriculture, p. 365. 

3. Darling, Peasantry in Prosperity and Debt, p. 262. 

4. Darling, Op. Ciu, p. 27. 
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can never extricate himself. A series of bad years, the death of catlte 
or mere carelessness may lead to debt while in best years the surplus 
produce is so small that the interest is paid with difficulty and for 
the principal there is no scope. Indeed, life is hard and bitter to the 
cultivator who has to depend on his few acres to support himself and 
his family. 

3. Vagaries of the Climatic Conditions and Other Calamities. 
India is subject to frequent failure of rains and the resultant famines. 
The vagaries of monsoon are proverbial. This makes agriculture ex- 
tremely precarious industry and makes the budget of the Government 
a virtual gamble in rains. The frequency of failure of crops due to 
drought or floods, hailstorms, conflagration, the uncontrollable 
swarms of locust all these damage agriculture and show poor results, 
which cause endless miseries to the cultivator, having no reserves to 
fall back upon in times of distress, and hence he becomes the prey of 
moneylender who exploits him according to his will. It is only in 
good year that the ordinary small holder can possibly keep himself 
out of debt^. To a farmer there is no calamity greater or more 
severe than the total or partial failure of crops. When the rain fails 
there is nothing but complete bankruptcy in store^ in the bad years 
he will borrow for nearly everything he wants, for seed, for cattle, 
clothing and even for his food. 

4. Ignorance and illiteracy of the cultivator. To make th® 
matter worse, ignorance and illiteracy easily gives way to the multi 
plication of procreative processes and thus the population goes on in- 
creasing without a corresponding increase in the means of subsistence. 
Hence, to secure a minimum subsistence for himself and his family, 
the cultivator borrows. Prof. Wadia says, “Having no additional 
source of income the ryot continues to borrow in and out of the sea- 
son thinking to mitigate the heavy load of indebtedness. As a con- 
sequence the increase in rural indebtedness has been parallel to the 
growing loss of economic equilibrium brought about by the pressure 
of population on the land and decline of subsidiary occupation.’’ 

Illiteracy forms one of the principal obstacles to his progress. 
He easily falls into the clutches of the shrewd and intelligent money- 
lenders owing to his simplicity and ignorance. It has been said, 
“The money-lender tempts him to borrow, the lawyer to quarrel and 
the trader to waste.” 

5. Failure to Provide for Deficiency. Agriculture is subject to 
the Law of Diminishing Return and in absence of modern inputs the 
produce of land goes on decreasing. The extreme poverty of the 
cultivator and low yield of his tiny plot prevents him from providing 
against depreciation because it is difficult to put aside funds for 
depreciation of cattle and improved seeds when so desirable things 


1. Baroda Banking Enquiry Committee Mepoi t, p. 34. 

2. Wadia and Joshi, Wealth of India, p. 279. 
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are lacking In the household. In fact taking into account uncertain- 
ties of weather, the frequency of cattle. mortality, and the fickleness, 
of prices, agriculture, especially cereal growing, is not a paying busi- 
ness, and if the Indian ryot sticks to it, it is not because it is profi- 
table but because it is a mode of life with him.^ 


6. Low Income of the cultivator. Poverty and lack of capital 
are the twin evils from which the entire rural economy suffers. A large 
number of Farm Management Studies undertaken in India have clearly 
revealed that the net income of the farmer is very low^ in all the size 
groups', the recorded farm business income is insufficient to cover 
domestic expenditure*. With this low income the cultivator finds it 
difficult to satisfy his consumption and production needs. He is under- 
fed, under-clad, under-nurtured and leads from hand to mouth exis- 
tence. The physical deficiency, resulting from such conditions, make 
him an easy prey to epidemic diseases which sap his vitality and sta- 
mina and this enforced illness and weakness compel him to borrow. 

7. The Moneylender and His Vicious System of Moneyleuding. 
The agricultural capital is supplied at present mostly by the village 
money-lender, mahajans and sahukars. A large number of cultivators 
appears to have a running.account with the mahajan. He advances 
them loans and seeds giving one seer less than the market price. When 
the tenant falls on evil day he would advance rent to save him from 
ejectments. He also lends money for the inevitable marriage and for 
eq^y inevitable law suits. He is in fact, at all times, the resource to 
■which the needy agriculturists go for relief, and the consequence is 
that he is never <mt of the mahaj’an’s grip, /. e., they are almost the 
only basis of thrift in the vast desert of extravagance and destitution 
^d the only source from which the credit can be had, so that he is 
always in the clutches of the moneylender * 


t. P- L Thomas, The Pwblems of Purctl Indebtedness in India, p. 6» 

tn Pconomics of Farm Management in Madras, 1955-56. p. 175. 
t cn 4 income of cultivating households, having 

i.50 to 2.50 acres of ownership holding, was calculated at Rs. 8.7. It was only 
Rs. 5.4 for those who had 1 to 1.50 acres of land and Re. 0.6 for those 
^ose owne^hip holding was less than one acre.''-G. C. Mandal, Studies in the 
Problem of Growth of a Rural Economy, 1961, p. 66. 

3. Bombay Banking Enquiry Committee Report, Para, 63. 

4. Wolf, Co-operative in India, p 3. 

o .output in the Sarda Canal U. P. worked out at 

Rs. 270.87 per acre in the irrigated and Rs. 249.51 per acre for the inputs in the 
unimgated areas ^ against Rs. 156.91 and Rs. 151.55 per acre of inputs in the 

value of the net farm output thus worked out 
atRs. iI3,96andRs. 98.16 acre for these two areas.'"— B. Singh andS.D. 
MiST^, Benefit Cost Analysis of the Sarda Canal System in (7. P,, p. 91. 

Pun^b, the total average income per annum was found to be 
Sf* <^<^nsisting of 6.2 members on an average.— The 

Board if gnomic Enquiry Publication No. 95, Effects of Bhakra Dam IrrU 
Z<dion i n the Economy of rhe Barani Villages in the Hissar District. 1960-61 

p. 102. * 

u output, in the Cauvery-Mettur jregion of Madras worked out to 

RS. ,113.44 per acre m the irrigated areas and only Rs, 1,77 per acre in the 
mirri^ted^eas. — K.S. Sonachalam, Benefit Cost Evaluation of Cauvery^Mettur 
iTOfect, p» 39. 
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8, High Rates of Interest. The high rates of interest also com- 
pel the cultivators to borrow. The rates vary from State to State and 
on account of the weakness of the peasant’s economic position the 
interest accumulates every year. The rates varied from 9 to 12% in 
Tamil Nadu on secured and from 18 to 24 per cent unsecured loans; 
25 to 50 per cent in Bihar, Orissa and Assam. The Bombay Enquiry 
Committee gave the sowcar’s rates for different tracts in Maharashtra 
(irrigated tracts) 12 to 34 per cent; Maharashtra (famine tract) 18| 
to 36 per cent; Gujarat 9 to 18 per cent. The common rates on 
secured and unsecured loans in Bihar and M. P. are 15 to 18 per cent 
and 10 to 15 per cent respectively. According to U. P. Committee the 
rate for secured loans varies from 6 to 18 per cent (12 per cent being 
the most common figures) and for unsecured loan vary from 18 to 37| 
per cent (the most common rate being 24 per cent). Frequently the 
loans advanced are in kind either for food or for seed usually on 
sawai or deorha rates and if unfortunately the crop fails to give the 
normal yield then the cultivator has to face starvation because he has 
to satisfy the mahajan’s claim in full as prearranged. But if he does 
not do that then the loan shall go on accumulating on compound 
interest and become hereditary for the interest is 25 to 50 per cent or 
even 100 per cent sometimes. 

9, Es^travagant and Improvident Borrowing. The improvident 
borrowing is another fruitful cause of his indebtedness. Although the 
Indian peasant lives normally a most frugal and abstentious life, he is 
undoubtedly apt to carry on his expenditure to extravagant limits. The 
methods in which the peasant spends his money are extremely un- 
methodical and baneful. He squanders his money extravagantly in 
unproductive consumption like social ceremonies, upon marriage, 
ornaments, funeral rite, sradh ceremonies of ancestors, etc., which is 
often beyond the means of the cultivator. The long series of seasonal 
feasts, religious observances as kathas, as well as caste dinners on 
auspicious occasions have stimulated family extravagance. The 
absence of self-help and thrift, and abundant harvests have produced 
the habit of wasting long periods in gossips and encourage thriftless- 
ness. All these have played an important part in fostering improve- 
ment in the amount of debt. 

10, Litigation. In places where there are great fluctuations of 
harvest every lawyer knows that his income will contract or expand in 
relation to the quality of the harvest; which is a sign that the villager 
is quick to go off to the courts when he has spare cash in his pocket. 
Mr. Calvert estimated that 2| million persons attended the couits 
every year, either as parties or as witnesses and that three or four 
crores were wasted in the process.^ In these connections not only 
have the pleaders to be engaged and stamp duty and pmcess-fees to 
be paid^ but petty oflScials have to be propitiated, witnesses may 
have to be hired, as much to prove what is true as to establish what 


1, Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, p. 206. 
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is false, and perhaps the support of an influential neighbour has to 
be gained all of which consumes both time and money. Really speak- 
ing, the passion for litigation is another undesirable trait of Indian 
peasant which adds to his poverty and unproductive debt. “It is not 
uncommon to hear of suits dealing with the minutest fraction of an 
acre being fought up to the High Court and of criminal cases involv- 
ing the expenditure of thousands of rupees.^ 

11. Heavy Burden of I.and and Irrigation Taxes. The land re- 
venue policy of the Government has also been responsible for the 
indebtedness. In this connection the Famine Commission of 1901 
reported. “The rigidity of the revenue system forced the cultivators 
to borrow while the valuable property which they hold made it easy 
to borrow.” Mr. R. C. Datta, in his famous open letters in 1901 
pointed out that “land in India is generally assessed very high, and 
since India is greatly an agricultural country, if the soil be so heavily 

taxed, the people would be impoverished Therefore unless 

provision for suspense and remission of revenue be made the cultiva- 
tors will be forced to borrow under conditions beyond control.” 
According to Mr. Darling, land revenue demand was lowered with 
the advent of the British rule but it was not lowered enough to suit 
the less elastic system of collection. This increased indebtedness. 
Thus “the heavy land assessment with its rigid procedure of collection 
is largely responsible for the aggravation of the indebtedness” ® 

12. The Absence of Adequate Marketing Facilities. The money 
economy and higher prices ruling in the market tempts the peasant to 
dispose of all his produce without any reserve at a cheaper price and 
in a restricted market, and the poor fellow has to borrow or to buy 
his food in times of need at a very high price. The untimely revenue 
demand and constant harassing of the mahajan for payment of interest 
just at the time of harvest when alone the cultivator is in a position 
to pay, oblige the peasant to add fuel to the fire by bringing his pro- 
duce for sale to an already glutted or flooded market at the end of 
the harvest and spell his own disaster. 

The Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee has concluded, from 
the sample data of the debt surveys in the past, as follows ’ 

(1) Repayment of old debt is everywhere an important factor in 
the contrartion of new debts. (2) A large part is played by unproduc- 
tive debt Everywhere social and ceremonial expenditure is seen to be 
responsible for a considerable percentage of debt. (3) Consumers’ 
needs and pistress circumstatices’ are seen to assume an important 
role in adding to total debt (4) Debt for improvement purposes is 
almost ever 3 where of an insignificant proportion. 


1 . 

2 . 


Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, P 
Wadia, P.A. aed Joshi. Wealth of India, p. 280 
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Thus it may be said that the large volume of rural indebtedness 
has not been the result of any single factor but has been brought about 
by a variety of causes. At the root of the evil is uneconomic and unpro- 
ductive borrowing often made inescapable by the absence of adequate 
institutional credit. “If the debts of the rural population were incur- 
red primarily for the purpose of improving agricultural productivity, 
the growth and extensiveness of rural indebtedness would give no 
cause for alarm. In many countries, however, the heavy rural 
debts have accumulated chiefly as a result of borrowing to finance 
consumption.”' 

Evils of Indebtedness 

The evils resulting from indebtedness may be enumerated as 
follows : — 

(1) The chronic state of indebtedness has influenced the cultiva- 
tors in many undesirable ways. Much of the evils from which they 
suffer are the results of the indebtedness. The low standard of living 
and income and the indigence and poverty of the cultivating classes 
are due to it. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee writes, 
“Amongst the classes responsible for the low standard of living of the 
agriculturist and the continuous impoverishment of this class, even 
in areas which are blessed with good season and normal crops, inde- 
btedness must be given a high place. This low scale of income and 
poverty tends to lower the physical and mental vitality of the cultiva- 
tors, and causes the decay and weakening of the normal fibre of the 

- society. All these lead to agricultural ineflSciency and indebtedness 
coming in the wake of these evils, aggravates them.” 

(2) Debts also prevent the orderly and profitable marketing of 
agricultural produce. The defective system of rural finance in which 
the moneylender is both creditor and village trader leads to inor- 
derly and unprofitable marketing. The indebtedness of the peasant 
to the moneylender compels him to sell his produce at a pre-arranged 
price and in a closed and isolated market lacking in competition. 

(3) When large sums of money are borrowed for capital im- 
provements or payments of old debts the period of repayment fixed 
in the bonds is not very long. The result is that the income of the 
cultivators is utilised more for the payment of debt than is desiral le 
or possible and the cultivator is left with very meagre income et sn 
for his subsistence. This leads to unproductive cultivation and is 
very detrimental to the growth of national wealth. 

(4) The indebtedness causes a los^ of property and transfer of 
land from cultivators to non-cultivators, which is fraught with grave 
economic and social consequence for the future of the country. The 

1. I. L. O, Economic Background of Social Policy, 1951 pp. 6-7 

The General Report of the All India Rural Credit Survey Committee {Abridged 
Ed\ p. 63. 
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areas held by non -agriculturists have shown an increase in recent 
years. 

(5) The worst social and moral effect of the indebtedness is that 
it results in the servitude of the debtor if the moneylender is an itjhu- 
ential person and particularly so if he is also a landowner. 1 ne 
borrower has to do free service for him when called upon to do so. 
In many places money is borrowed by the cultivators with the con- 
dition that they would undertake to repay or perform labour 
and in the houses of the moneylenders until the debts are cleared, and 
after their death sons are bound by the same agreements to 
serve. The poor debtors are not allowed to serve anybody so long as 
work on the money-lender’s farni is necessary. In return for those 
services they get a customary allowance of a few chips per day, coarse 
food, old clothes and now and then new clothes and rewards on 
auspicious occasions. Their wives and children are required also to 
serve the money-lender for a pittance. 

The moral integrity and probity of the Indian farmer is totter- 
ing under the growing weight of indebtedness. For the inevitability 
of indebtedness, from which he has not even a remote hope of escape, 
turns him into a dishonest debtor and inefficient farmer, thriftless 
head of the family and an irresponsible citizen. 

Role of the State in Relation to Debt Relief Measures 

Since earliest times, State has taken measures to lelieve the 
distressed debtors. Legal rates of interest were fixed and concessions 
were offered for higher classes. It was also provided that the 
amount of interest paid should not exceed double the principal. 
During the Muslim period, loans were advanced from the State 
exchequer to the agriculturists in time of drought and pestilence. 
Many money-lenders also came forward to advance money with the 
sole purpose of appropriating land of the borrower. The Govern- 
ment had, therefore, to come forward to give protection to the 
agriculturists. It attempted through the following measures 

(a) It tried to remove the need for borrowing: 

(i) through reducing the effective burden of land revenue, 
and making its payment convenient through greater 
elasticity in its administration and collection; 

(ii) through increasing facilities of irrigation so that the de- 
pendence on the vagaries of the monsoon were reduced 
thereby increasing the average production and the income 
of the cultivator; 

(iii) through improving means of communication and trans- 
portation and marketing facilities so as to enable the culti- 
vator to obtain a better price for his produce. 


1. Tewari, R. D., Indian Agriadture, pp. 211-212, 
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_ (b) It attempted to protect the assets of the agriculturist from 
passing into the hands of the non-agricultural money-lenders, through 
Land Alienation Acts (such as that of Punjab in 1900) and earlier 
acts like the Encumbered Estates Relief Act of 1876, e.g., Chota 
Nagpur Encumbered Estates Aet, 1872; The Jhansi Encumbered 
Estates Act of 1882; The Sind Encumbered Estates Act of 1896; 
Bundelkhand Eucumbered Estates Act of 1903. These Acts provided 
for the judicial determination of original principal and allowed only 
a reasonable rate of interest. They also restricted credit on the 
mortgage of land. But the moneylenders were prompt to break the 
regulations of the Act and therefore, the Acts had to be amended 
with a view to limit the period of mortgage, declare benami transa- 
ctions inoperative; prohibit moneylenders to purchase land of their 
debtors within 3 years of the final settlement or repayment of the 
debt. Acts similar to that of Punjab were also passed in Bombay, 
M. P., Hyderabad and other States. The Act, however did not achieve 
much success, though some beneficial results do seem to have followed 
from restriction on transfers on land to non-agriculturists. _ 

(c) It took measures to attack directly the power of the money- 
lender and regulate his activities. Some of the important of these 
measures were. 

(i) Under the Deccan Agricultural Act of 1879, subsequent 
amendments in the Act were made in 1882, 1886, 1895, 

1907, 1910, 1911 and 1912; the Courts were allowed to 
go behind the contract of debt and to modify it in favour 
of the borrower so as to reduce an oppressive rate of in- 
terest, to prevent sale of land, unless specifically pledged 
and to restore the land to the cultivator even when there 
was a sale deed between the two parties. Safeguards to 
prevent frauds in moneylending, setting up of special 
machinery to render cheap and summary justice to the 
ryot and the provision of conciliating the debts in the 
village courts werd some of the other features of the Act. 

(ii) Usurious Loans Act of I9li (amended in 1946) tried to 
improve the legal position of the borrower. Unfortunate- 
ly this Act did hot prove very successful, as the Congress 
Agrarian Reforms Committee observed in 1948. It said, 
“laws for restricting the operations of moneylenders have 
completely failed.” As late as 1957, even the Follow-up 
Rural Survey reported that quite large borrowings were 
made at rates even higher than 50 per cent. The inci- 
dence of the burden of interest was heavier on medium 
and small cultivators, especially the latter group, than on 
big and large cultivators. 

(iii) Regulation of Accounts Act was passed in 1930 in Punjab 
and later on these were enacted in various States with a 
view to protect the debtor from manipulated accounts by 
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prescribing forms of accounts, and insisting on the de- 
btor being supplied with these regularly. It also laid 
down that principal and interest must be shown separate- 
ly so as to enable easier assessment of rates of interest 
charged. 

(iv) To reduce the excessive rates of interest, maximum rates 
of interest chargeable were fixed through the Punjab Relief 
of Indehtedness''Act of 1934. This Act drew a distinction 
between secured and unsecured loans for purposes of rates 
of interest fixing a maximum rate of interest for each 
category. 

(v) Licensing and Registration of Moneylenders. Various Acts 
like the C. P. Moneylenders’ Amendment Act of 1956, 
the Punjab Registration of Moneylenders Act, 1938» the 
Bengal Moneylenders’ Bill of 1938, the Bihar Money- 
lenders’ Bill of 1931, the U P. Moneylenders’ Bill of 1939, 
and the Bombay Moneylenders’ Bill of 1938 provided for 
the registration and licensing of moneylenders. Money- 
lending without licence was made an otfence. 

The details for licensing the moneylenders varied for different 
States. The Rural Credit Survey Committee remarked. What is 
noteworthy, however, is that licensing itself as a requirement is not 
uniformly imposed by all States. In Bombay, Hyderabad, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Mysore and West Bengal, it is an offence 
to carry on the business of moneylending without a licence; in Bihar, 
Orissa and Punjab, on the other hand, to be an un!icen 5 ?ed money- 
lender is not TO be an illegal one; the effect of not taking a licence 
is merely to bar access to law for recovery of dues.” 

(vi) Voluntary reduction of debts was undertaken in the first 
instance through the setting up of Debt Conciliation 
Boards in various States but subsequently when it was 
realised that voluntary conciliations were not having 
much effect more drastic measures were undertaken. 
These resulted in the passage of Acts like the Punjab 
Debtor’s Protection, and the Punjab Restoration of Mort- 
gaged Lands Act. The former exempted ancestral proper- 
ty from attachment as also standing crops, while the latter 
provided for restoration of mortgaged lands on payment 
of nominal compensation. 

It is doubtful whether such measures proved to be beneficial 
to the cultivators. 

The Rural Credit Survey Committee held the view that‘*there is 
large scale and country-wide evasion of the restrictions imposed on 
moneylenders. The modes of evasion reported are as numerous as 
they are ijtigenious. Sonoie of them are : (a) Obtaining a pronote 
for a large amount of principal than that actually lent, (b) Interest 
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computed at illegal rate and deducted in advance from the amount 
lent, (c) The making of a separate pronote (besides the main one) 
in the name of a servant or relative of the moneylender to cover the 
extra interest, (d) Forward purchase, together with false evaluation 
of the. debtor’s produce, (e) Conditional sale, (f) Unobjection- 
able sale deed for purposes of the law and illegal, if informal, under-, 
standing so as to the real substance of the contract, (g) Taking 
over of debtor’s land of usufructuary mortgage on terms which in 
effect imply the charging of illegal interest or taking on mortgage the 
milch cattle of the debtor on a similar basis. 

It was rightly asserted that “Although legislation for the regu- 
lation of money lending has been enacted and enforced in most of 
the States, in practically none of them has any adequate machinery 
been set up for the specific purpose of ensuring an effective imple- 
mentation of various measures.” “Because of the inadequacy 

of the supervising machineiy, absence of an alternative source of 
credit and the compelling nature of the borrower’s requirements, 
the money-lenders are able without much difficulty to evade almost 
all important provisions of these enactments.” 

Debt Relief Under 20 Point Programme 

As a consequence of the 20 point programme in July 1975, 
it has been accepted that “the moratorium on rural debt be put and 
measures should be undertaken for redemption of debts in case of 
the very poor and liquidation of rural indebtedness by stages in the 
case of others among the weaker sections.” 

It was suggested that liquidation of rural indebtedness has to 
to be carried out in stages. It has recommended total relief from 
indebtedness in one stage for landless labourers and rural artisans, 
whose annual household income does not exceed Rs. 2,4(W and also 
for marginal farmers, owning up to one hectare of unirrigated land. 
Every debt including the amount of interest, if any, payable by a 
person of this category with effect from a prescribed date should be 
deetned to be wholly discharged. 

In the case of small farmers owiung unirrigated land more th^ 
one but up to two hectares, the debts would be Kaled down in 
accordance with certain norms for which the repaying capacity of 
the debtor would need to be determined. After taking into account 
the consumption requirements and commitments for meeting farm 
investments and loans taken for production purposes and the present 
high cost of inputs, the Group felt that 40 percent, of the gross value 
of the agricultural produce of small fanners may be required for 
meeting his consumption needs, another 40 per cent, for meeting 
fresh commitments such as farm investments and repayment of pro- 
duction loans. Repayment of the scaled down debt would have to 
come firom the remaining 20 percent of the gross value of the pro- 
duce. TTie period of repayment of debts may be reckoned up to 
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7 years. The debts will, therefore, be scaled down to fit in with 
the above formula. There will be no recovery of amount in excess 
of the debt scaled down, and portion of the debt in excess shall be 
extinguished. 

The interest payable on debts that are to be settled shall be 
calculated at the rate applicable to debt under the law, custom, or 
contract or at 6 percent per annum, whichever is less and credit 
shall be given for all sums paid or credited first towards outstanding 
interest, and the balance, if any, would be credited towards repay- 
ment of the principal. The principal and the interest outstanding 
thus calculated will be considered as the net outstanding debts on 
the prescribed date for the purpose of scaling down. 

To avoid cumbersome procedures and eliminate all possible 
delays, it is suggested that jurisdiction of civil courts in respect of 
any settlement regarding scaling down of debts may be barred. To 
cut down delays, summary procedures may be adopted by the (fficers 
for this purpose. 

For the proposed legislation, it has been suggested that a land- 
less labourer be defined as “one who does not hold any agricultural 
land and whose principal means of livelihood is manual labour on 
agricultural land,” a marginal farmer as “a farmer who owns land 
measuring not more than one hectare of unirrigated land and who 
cultivates personally such land and also a farmer who cultivates as a 
tenant or share cropper, land measuring not more than one hectare 
of unirrigated land.” A small farmer may be defined “as a farmer 
who owns land measuring more than one but less than two hectares 
of unirrigated land and also a farmer who cultivates as a tenant or 
a sharecropper land measuring more than one but less than two 
hectares of unirrigated land.” A rural artisan may be defined as “a 
person who does not have any agricultural land and whose principal 
means of livelihood is production or repair of traditional tools, im- 
plements and other articles or things used for agriculture or purposes 
ancillary thereto and also a person who normally earns his livelihood 
by practising a craft either by his own labour or by the labour of 
the members of his family in a rural area.” 

For the purpose of the proposed legislation, debt will not in- 
clude certain liabilities such as any rent due in respect of any proper- 
ty let out to a debtor, any liability arising out of breach of trust 
on any tortious liability, any liability in respect of wages or remu- 
neration due as salary or otherwise for service rendered any 
liability in respect of maintenance and any due to the central govern- 
ment or any state government, any legal authority a banking company 
as defined in section 5 of the BanWng Regulation Act, 1959, and 
mcluding the State Bank of India, any subsidiary bank as defined 
rarhe State Bank of India Act, 1959, a corresponding new bank as 
defined in the Banking Companies (acquisition and transfer of under 
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takings) Act of 1970, a co-operative and mortgaged bank or other 
co-operative institution registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, the Agricultural Refinance Corporation or any other financial 
institution that may be notified by state governments. It will also 
not include any loan which represents the price of goods purchased 
by such a debtor. 

Coaclttsion. The Sivaraman Committee (1976) has offered the 
following recommendation for the grant of consumption loans to 
effect the elimination of the institutions of moneylenders: 

(i) Grant of consumption loans for purposes like marriages, 
religious ceremonies, education and medical expenses, 
estimated at Rs 1 70 crores annually, should be given to 
the poorest of the rural population (i.e.., the landless 
labourers, rural artisans and small fanners with holdings 
of less than half an acre). Such loans should be given 
by the co-operative banks and the Government, 

(ii) Grants of loans for similar purposes to marginal farmers 
holding half an acre to 5 acres of land, estimated at 
Rs, 125 crores annually, should be arranged by the co- 
operative and scheduld banks. 

(iii) In order to enable the poorer borrowers, to return these 
loans the States should work out schemes for their 
employment. 

In sum it may be stated that the debt of the cultivating classes 
is but the symptom of a deeply rooted disease. The legislation may 
be regarded as of the nature of ambulance work, stopping the blee- 
ding and the source of further infiltration of the disease, by applying 
antiseptics and bandaging without leaving untouched the roots of the 
disease. Legislation for scaling down the debt or restricting activities 
of the moneylenders will not cure the disease ; nor will the fixation 
of a maximum rate of the interest, or a system of registration and 
compulsory keeping of accounts touch the roots : an effective co- 
operative movement reaching every village in its activities and backed 
by such financial resources as the total national assets of the country 
can provide, may be capable of solving the immediate problem. 

In this connection, the observation of the Central Banking 

Committee deserves special mention. It stated, a real 

and lasting solution can only be found by the spread of education, 
the extension of co-operative and joint stock banking and by the 
training of the borrower in habits of thrift and saving.’’ We may 
add that apart from making provision for cheap credit^ the solution 
must be sought of the difficult problem of how agriculture can be made 
to pay by consolidation of holdings, by insurance of cattle against 
disease and deaths, by the establishment of subsidiary occupations, in 
short, by a many-sided and simultaneous attack on all the factors 
connected with the poverty of the rural masses. 
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RURAL MONEYLENDERS 

Of all the agencies engaged in pioviding agricultural finance 
the individual moneylender, tilf recently, has been by far the most 
important both from the point of view of loans and the volume of 
business. There are two classes of moneylenders. One, the more 
common, is the professional moneylender who combines his business 
with trading in the village produce. The other non-professional 
moneylender is from the ranks of landowners and well-to-do agri- 
culturists. Pleaders, pensioners, widows also usually lend money to 
those whom they know fairly well on good security which consists 
generally of land or ornaments. For about 45 per cent of the total 
borrowings, rural families had to depend on private agencies, 34 per 
cent on private and 12.7 per cent on professional moneylenders. 
“About 40 per cent was loaned at interest rates from 10 to 12 1/2 
per cent ; about 20 per cent of loans at 1 8 to 25 per cent and nearly 
7.5 per cent of the total amount at 25 — 35 per cent interest. A 
very high rate of interest ranging from 35 to 50 per cent was also 
charged by them for about 3.5 per cent of their total loans... Village 
moneylender is often the one thrifty person amongst generally 
thriftless people and that his methods of business suit the happy-go- 
lucky way of the peasants. He is always accessible, even at night, 
dispenses with troublesome formalities, asks no inconvenient ques- 
tions, advances promptly and if the interest is paid, does not press 
for the payment of the principal. He keeps in close touch witi his 
clients and in any village shares their occasions of weal and woe. 
With his intimate knowledge of those around him he is able, without 
serious risk to finance those who would otherwise get no loan at all. 
And he not only finances his neighbours, but frequently keeps small 
shop to supply their peasant needs and is nearly always prepared to 
marke their produce; he is a dangerous necessity.lt is the capital, 
consta. tly revolving in its own circle, which brings crop after crop 
to th threshing floor, and it is more than any one else who tides the 
peasa.it over a time of distress.”' 


1. Rural Credit Purvey Report, p. 597. 
F. 28 
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111 the case of professional moneylenders it was found by the Rural 
Credit Survey Committee that ‘‘about 45 per cent of the borrowings 
of cultivators and 38 per cent of the borrowings of non-cultivators 
were from this agency ; about 47 per cent of the total debt of cultiv- 
ators and about 45 per cent of the total debt of non-cultivators were 
owed to this agency. About 30 per cent of the money loaned by 
professional moneylenders was at interest rates varying from 10 to 
18 per cent : about 34 per cent was loaned at 18 to 25 per cent; and 
10 per cent at 25 to 35% and about 6 per cent at 35 to 50 per cent 
interest per annum. Borrowings from traders also point towards the 
same trend in interest rates. Advances at interest rates of 10 to 12 i 
per cent amounted to 27 per cent of their total lendings ; 13.3 per 
cent was loaned at 18 to 25 per cent interest : and 6.6 per cent was 
loaned at 25 to 35 per cent interest per annum.’’ 

Merits & Demerits of the Institution 

The main advantages of this private agency are that : (i) the 
moneylenders have usually intimate knowledge of local production 
facilities, of the character of individual borrowers and of the value 
of assets that might be offered : (ii) They maintain the continual 
surveillance of individual families which is so often needed in poor 
rural localities, (iii) The costs of administration to the lender is low 
because they operate only locally and often without any paid staff, 
(iv) In granting loans, collecting interest and repayments, altering 
repayment arrangements or making renewals, they are comparatively 
prompt and less costly. In this connection the Rural Credit Survey 
Committee observed. “Perhaps most important of all and at the 
same time, illustrative of his adaptation to needs is his ability pro- 
mptly to hand over the money, in order that $ome expendi^re which 
brooks no delay may be helped to be met at once ; there is no need 

for him to await some one else’s sanction ; and the compulsions 

enable him, if he so chooses, to dispense with or postpone all or any 
of the legal formalities.” 

On the other hand, they suffer from certain disadvantages. 

(i) They cover only small areas and give loans only to few farmers. 

(ii) Being short of money themselves, they often charge hi^ rates of 
interests, (iii) They may be anxious to maintain quite a high 
liquidity for one reason or the other and therefore, may advance 
loans for short periods only, (iv) They also secure a partial or even 
complete monopoly in the field J This is a serious danger for farmei^ 
borrowing from them, because they may be reduced to the position 
of *debt slaves’ or even may lose their land. In this typical situation 
moneylenders not only enjoy an opportunity of amassing wealth, 
mainly through the snowballing of compound interest charges, but 
also get innumerable pecuniary benefits by acquiring a thorough grip 
over the peasant life.* 


1. F. A. O., Agricultural Credit for Smaller Farmers^ 3952, p. 13. 

2. U. N. O., Rural Progress Through Co-operatives^ 1954, p. 39. 
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Malpractices followed by Moneylenders 

As Mr. Strickland says, “the chief evil in a money-lender’s 
credit is not the high rate of interest or the falsification of the books 
which is practised T}y a minority of the class, but the fact that he 
grants loans for unproductive as well as productive objects and in 
excess of borrowers’ means and does not insist on the prompt pay- 
ment on a good harvest. His ambition naturally is to see his money 
well invested and to live on the interest.” 


The money-lenders often resorted to certain highly objectionable 
practices. The most common practices of this nature are 


(1) At the time of advancing money, the money-lender deducts 
in advance the total interest for the year from the principal but 
makes the borrower sign a bond to the efiect that the full amount 
has been received. As no receipt is given for the interest deducted 
in advance, the moneylender can easily demand payment of the 
interest after a year. 


(2) Moneylenders get the thumb-impression or signature 
of the borrower on blank sheets of paper before lending money and 
later on enter more than the actual amount if the debtor is not 
regular in the payment of interest. 

(3) It is a common practice for the moneylenders to manipulate 
the figures in their registers in such a way as to show a larger amount 
than is actually lent. 

(4) Whenever the borrower is illiterate the sum inserted in 
written documents is very often shown to be larger than what is 
actually lent. 


(6) Debtors have to pay something to the moneylenders as a 
present called girah khulai (purse opening) before any business is 
transacted. Other charges like gaddi kharcha^ salami katauti, batta- 
wan, etc. are also charged by the moneylender. 


(7) Conditional sale deeds are taken by moneylenders to ensure 
against the possible evasion of payment by the debtor. 

One of the great abuses of the private moneylenders has been 
the exorbitant rates of interest. “The proportion to the total 
borrowings of cultivators from private credit agencies of such of 
those borrowings as bear a rate of interest of 25 per cent or more is 
as high as 70 per cent in Orissa, 49 per cent in Tripura, 40 per cent 
m West Bengal and H. P., 29 per cent in U. P. and 27 per cent in 
Binar. Nor are annual interest rates of 50 per cent or above 
infrequent m certain areas.”* This has been due to a number of 
tactors, VIZ., an absence of any effective alternative source of credit, 


1. Import of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, p. 77 : Rural Credit 
Survey Committee, VoL II, pp. 174-175. 

2. Report of the All India Rural Credit Survey, p. 63. 
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greater risks that agricultural credit entails, small size of farm hol- 
dings, the absence in many cases of ownership or occupancy rights 
in land, scattered nature of units of maintaining contact between 
the town and remote country areas supplying credit to agriculture 
tends to become more diflScult and costly in other fieldsJ However, 
the high rates of interest is hardly justified by economic considera- 
tions. ‘‘Cumulative effect of exorbitant rates of interest paid by 
cultivators, low prices received from the sale of agricultural com- 
modities and the effect of various malpractices of moneylenders who 
are also dealers in agricultural produce is that debt once contracted 
keeps on accumulating.”^ 


Suggestions for Improvement 

In order to reform the money-lender and his ways of business, 
the Agricultural Finance sub-Committee recommended the following 
measures.^ 

(1) Registration and licensing of moneylenders, (2) mainten- 
ance of accounts in prescribed form ; (3) prohibition against 
showing in books of accounts or in any other document a sum larger 
than what has been actually lent ; (4) furnishing of periodical 
statement of accounts to the debtors : (5) furnishing of statement 
to the debtors in prescribed form giving full particulars about each 
such loans as and when advanced ; (6) issue of receipts to the 
debtors for every payment received ; (7) limitation of rate of 
interest ; (8) the enforcement of the rule of Damdupat ; (9) pro- 
hibition against taking unlawful charges for expenses ; (10) provision 
to entitle the debtor to deposit at any time in a Court of law an 
amount in part or foil payment of a loan to be paid to his creditors; 

(11) prohibition of contract for payment of loan outside the state; 

(12) institution of suits by the debtors for taking account and for 
having amounts due from them determined. (13),^ protection of 
debtors from molestation and intimidation ; (14) infringement of 
the provisions of law to be made a criminal offence punishable with 
fine, and in appropriate cases with imprisonment. (15) the defini- 
tion of moneylender should be more comprehensive so as to include 
all loans bearing interest : (16) a State inspecting and supervising 
agency (similar to one functioning under the Small Loan Legislation 
in U.S. A.) should be set up in each state. It should carry out 
periodical and surprise inspection of books of moneylenders. Every 
money-lender should be required to submit to the agency annual 
returns regarding his business. The agency should publish periodical 
reviews of the effects and working of Debt Acts. Institutional credit 
should be developed for this purpose; and marketing should be regu- 
lated by law and licensed warehouses should be established and 
receipts made negotiable. 


L 

2 . 

3. 


V. N. O., Progress in Land Reforms, p. 212. 

F. A Q , Credit Problems of Small Farmeu in Asia and The Fat East, 


1957, p. 12. 
Agriculmal Finance 


Sub^Committee Report, 1945, p. 67. 
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In view of these recommendations, the Government of India 
took steps to regulate the activities and operations of moneylenders 
through legislative enactments. The basic objectives of such enact- 
ments are : (i) To bring about an improvement in the terms on which 
private credit was available to agriculturists and to place legal restri- 
ctions on the unreasonable exactions of moneylenders, (ii) To enable 
civil courts to do greater justice as between the lenders and borrowers 
than was possible in the prevailing circumstances. 


However, such legislations did not bring about any material im- 
proveinent in the terms on which private credit is available to the far- 
mers. The R.C.S. Committee has concluded that “control sought to be 
exercised through legislation has had little effect on moneylender or 
his operations beyond putting him to necessity of devising a varietj' 
of legal camouflage for a whole range of legality.’ 


Even today moneylenders or sahukars are the mainstay of 
Indian farmer. This is certainly not a very healthy feature. Ob- 
seryes Dr, Darling “properly organised systems of land credit must* 
ultimately drive the moneylender from his last stronghold. There are 
few relationships so inj^urious to both parties as that of moneylender 
and borrowers. In India it is almost invariably demoralising.® 


What we need in this respect is to set up or reorganise insti- 
tutions for canalising rural and institutional saving with a view to 
providing induced investment or capital in agriculture. 


Institutional Financing 


A U institutional finance of Rs. 2029 crores 

disbursed in 1977, co-operatives:accounted for about Rs. 1367 crores 
or 67.4 per cent of the total Loans issued by the scheduled com- 
mercial banks estimated at Rs. 565.0 erores represented for 27.8 per 
cent ot the total direct institutional credit for agriculture. The Gove- 

Of total direct loans, ' 
Ks. 1728.4 crores were for shijlrt term and Rs. 600.3 crores for term- 


agricufuire^?°'^'“^ Institutional finance for 


1- Re/>t>ri, Vol. II, p. 361. 

2. M. L. Darling, Co-operation in Germany & Italy, p, 103. 

3. Report on Currency & Finance, Vol. I, 1976-77, p. 130. 
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Source 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1. 

Co-operatives 
of which 

975.9 

876.7 

1040.0 

1186.7 

1366.6 


(a) Short-term 

612.8 

663.1 

750.9 

881.4 

1016.3 


(b> Term-loans 

345.1 

213.6 

289.1 

305.3 

350.3 

2. 

Government 

(Short-term) 

176.8 

90.8 

77.5 

81.5 

85.5 

3. 

Scheduled Com- 
mercial Banks 
of which 

20.9 

219.2 

275.3 

404.9 

565.0 


(a) Short-term 

N.A. 

105.4 

146.1 

212.5 

315.0 


(b) Term-loans 

20.9 

113.8 

128.2 

192.4 

250.0 

4. 

Regional Rural 
Banks 

(Short-term) 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

11.2 


Total 
of which ; 

1156.6 

J 186.7 

1391-8 

1674.6 

2028.7 


(a) Short-term 

789.6 

859.3 

974.5 

1176.9 

1428.4 


(b) Term-loans 

366.0 

327.4 

417.3 

497.7 

600.3 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES 

The rural credit societies were started to carry on the business 
of the rural banking and replace the moneylenders, yet they have not 
made any appreciaWe progress. The record of the performance of 
the co-operative credit has been very uneven as between different 
states. Even in the States, which have registered considerable pro- 
gress, there are pockets where the performance of co-operatives has 
been very poor and weak. 

It has been estimated that at the end of 1976-77 1.23 lakh pri- 
mary agricultural credit societies with a membership of 41.5 million 
covered over 97 per cent of the villages, 47 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation and 48 per cent of the agricultural families. Co-operatives 
supplied 3.3 per cent of the total credit in 1951-52. Since then the 
proportion has increased to 15.5 per cent in 1961-62 and to 33 per 
cent in 1969-70. The co-operatives advanced Rs. 815 crores during 
1976-77 as medium and short term loans. 

The following table shows the quantitative development of diff^ 
rent aspects of the primary agricultural societies in India. 
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Progress of Co-operative Credit in India 


Year 

No. of 
Coops- 
(lakhs) 

Member- 

shio 

(lakhs) 

% of Agr. 

Pop. 

covered 

Short & 
Medium 
term loans 
Advanced 
(In crores 
of Rupees) 

Long term 
Loans 
advanced 

Total 

credit 

Ad- 

vanced 

1950-51 

1.05 

44.08 

9 

22.9 

1.38 

24.28 

1955-56 

1.60 

77.91 

15 

49.6 

2.86 

52.46 

1960-61 

2.12 

170.41 

30 

202.75 

11.61 

214.46 

1965-66 

1.92 

261.35 

40 

341.75 

57.96 

379.71 

1966-61 

1.79 

267.09 

41 

366.47 

57.55 

424.02 

1967-68 

1.75 

280.74 

42 

404.58 

84.74 

489.32 

1968-69 

1.68 

330.00 

43 

503.97 

148.16 

652.13 

1969-70 

1.65 

297.65 

43 

526.74 

155.86 

682.60 

1971-72 

1.57 

320.09 

41 

614.53 

154.44 

768.47 

1972-73 

1.55 

335.28 

41 

774.89 

181.78 

956.67 

1973-74 

1.54 

349.56 

42 

815.20 

181.47 

996.67 

1974-75 

1.53 


41 

750.9 

289.1 

900.82 

1975-76 

1.35 


45 

881.4 

305.5 

1,023.45* 

1976-77 

1.23 


47 

1,086.3 

350.3 

1,153.35 


Merits And Demerits of Co-operative Credit Societies 

Co-operatives enjoy many advantages such as :(i) these societies 
possess intimate knowledge of the character and abilities of their 
members, and of local production possibilities : (ii) small co-op- 
eratives can instil in its members strong feeling of responsibility 
for prompt payment of interest and repayment of loans, and 
can also provide strong incentives to thrift and savings, (iii) The 
procedure of deposit and withdrawal is far less complicated, since 
identification and similar problems do not exist ; the official to 
be approached belong to the same village as the members and 
work in the pme trade ; and the fact that money accumulated 
through savings is generally to be spent within the village 
centres that additional sense of confidence needed to encourage 
villagers to practise the habit of bankingJ (iv) Further, 
a means of reaching the last man in the last village, co-opera- 
tive credit has no rival except the moneylender, it offers' the 
only possible method of proved merit for reaching the people 
2lS a whole.. It is the only practical alternative lo usury.”^ 

Hovi?ever, there is a considerable tmevenness in the development 
of co-operative credit. Credit societies have hardly met even the 
urgent need of the tenant cultivators small and marginal farmers 
and landless labour, who arc deeply indebted to the moneylenders 
and who are without securities to pledge and unable to accumulate 


1. 1. L. 0-, Cooperation As a Means of Mobilising Small Savings, 

2, H* Calvert, Co-operation in the Colonies ^ 1945, p. 31. 
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adequate savings to repay the loans would be the co rect estimation 
of situation in India and South-East Asia.' 

According to the Co-operative Planning Committee, the main 
causes of limited progress are : “the laissez faire policy of the State, 
the illiteracy of the people, and the fact the movement did not take 

the life of the individual as a whole among the other causes, 

the small size of the primary unit and undue reliance on honorary 
services for even day-to-day work with resultant inefficiency in mana- 
gements.”® According to the Rural Credit Survey the chief causes of 
failures may be summed up thus : “functional, structural and ad- 
ministrative defects, dearth of suitable personnel, lack of training, a 
background of illiteracy, the grave and chronic deficiency in roads, 
storage and other vital economic requirements— all these are relevant 
as part of the explanation.” The more fundamental of these causes 
of failure of the cooperative movement is the competition, virtually 
opposition, which the co-operative credit and other types of soeieties 
have to face from the relatively powerful private agencies. There- 
fore, it was not surprising to find the co-operative societies taking 
the line of least resistance, by giving loans to those who had sub- 
stantial property. “Cooperation in India was a plant held in posi- 
tion with both hands biy Government since its roots refuse to enter 
the soil.” The cooperatives supply only 35.0 per cent of the total 
credit requirements. Out of this little, the large part goes to the 
bigger agriculturists ahd only a minor fraction percolates to the 
smaller cultivator. This is evidenced by the fact that the lend held 
by the small cultivators of 2 hectares and lesser size accounted for 
75 per cent of the total holdings and 20 per cent of the total cropped 
areas, but, despite their heavy need, they received only 35 per cent 
of the short-medium-term loans advanced by primary societies. 
Most co-operative societies lent on the security of lands, and tend to 
set aside as ‘non-creditworthy’ those who coujd not offer such secu- 
rity. Other reasons for failure of co-operative credit were inade- 
quacy of funds and staff, dearth of sound and reliable workers want 
of confidence in the movement, definite nature of agriculture and 
illiteracy among cultivators. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

The Rural Credit Survey Committee has said that, ‘co-opera- 
tion has failed,’ but they emphatically also added that “co-opera 
lion must succeed.” This committee recommended among other 
things : (1) State participation in the share capital of co-operatives 
and the nationalisation of Imperial Bank. (2) Strengthening of the 
co-operative credit structure at all levels ; (3) Linking up of credit 
with marketing ; (4) Development of processing on co-operative 
lines. (5) Promotion of storage and warehousing ; (6) Improvement 


1. E. M. Hough, Co-operative Movement in India, 1950, pp. 284-285. 

2. Report of the Co-operative Planning Committee, 1946, 
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of training facilities and the strengthening of supervising and 
administrative machinery. 

The Committee on Co-operative Credit (1963) recommend- 
ed that : 

(a) As a general rule, co-operative should be organised on 

^ ^ the basis of the village community as the primary unit. 

Where villages are too small, the number of villages to be 
covered by a society may be increased in the interest of 
viability. The extension, however, is subject to the 
maximum limits of a population of 3,000 and a distance 
of not more than 3 to 4 miles from the headquarters 
village. The aim should be to ensure viability with the 
inclusion of the smallest number of villages. 

(b) The State may participate in the share capital of primary 
agricultural credit societies under certain conditions ; the 
maximum contribution being ordinarily limited to Rs. 
5,000 and in exceptional circumstances to Rs. 10,000. 

(c) Co-operative societies should admit to their membership 
all classes of cultivators including marginal and sub- 
marginal cultivators, landless tenants etc., [and provide 
them adequate credit on the basis of their* production 
requirements and repaying capacity. 

(d) All short and medium-term loans up to Rs. 500 should be 
given without mortgage of landed property. 

From the beginning of the Third Five Year Plan, the State 
Governments have been actively implementing a policy of revitalisa- 
tion and reorganisation of primary co-operative societies 
to form viable units through the process of amalgamation, extension 
of area of operation and liquidation. As a result of this policy, 
the total number of primary credit societies in the country came 
down to 1.71 lakhs in 1967-68 and further to 1.23 lakhs in 1976-77, 
from 2.15 lakhs in 1961-62. The total number of viable societies 
to be retained by the end of the Fifth Five Year Plan was visualised 
as 1.15 lakh. 

The co-operative structure occupies a pre-eminent position in 
the institutional frame work of agricultural credit. The major em- 
phasis in the Plans has been on the strengthening of co-operative cre- 
dit in regard to structure, mobilization of resources, and operational 
efiRciency. In recent years the technological breakthrough [in agri- 
cultural production has been making very large demands as the co- 
operative credit institutions for current finance and investment capi- 
tal, The loaning policies and procedures are, therefore, being realign- 
ed to serve the small farmers more effectively. This new approach 
to co-operative credit envisages that : (i) the main criterion for provi- 
ding loan to farmers will be production potential through the adop- 
tion of the crop loan system and not the value Of security a farmer 
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offers for loan : (ii) needs of small cultivators are to be met adequa- 
tely on priority basis when resources are inadequate to meet require- 
ments of all ; (iii) a relatively higher proportion of their borrowing 
will be contributed by the larger cultivators towards share capital. 

Many State Governments are considering important legislative 
measures such as exclusion of money lenders' from becoming members 
of the cooperatives, reservation of seats on their board of manage- 
ment for weaker sections ; restrictions on holding ofBces simultane- 
ously in a number of institutions, regulation of loans to office bearers 
and regular elections by an independent authority. 

LAND DEVELOPMENT BANKS 

These banks supply long term credit to the cultivator. The 
need for these banks- arises because ; (i) the primary co-operative 
societies cannot possibly give loans to the cultivators for long periods 
as they themselves draw their funds from the Central Co-operative 
Banks for short and medium terms ; (ii) the work of making long 
period loans on the basis of landed property requires expert assis- 
tance for valuation, title deed, which the primary co-operative socie- 
ties do not possess. These banks can work satisfactorily if they are 
assisted by the State Government in the provision of requisite staff 
for managerial and evaluation work. 

These banks have a two-tier structure with central lanp 
development banks at the state level and primary land development 
banks at the tehsil/sub-divisional/district level. These banks register- 
ed commendable progress in recent years— the quantum of loans 
advanced to individuals- by the banks have risen to over Rs. 242.3 1 
crores in 1976-77 from Rs. 129 crores during 1968-69, Rs. 3.81 
crores in 1951-52 and Rs. 27.34 crores in 1961-62. Loans outstan- 
ding with individuals amounted to Rs. 37.74 crores in 1960-61 ; 
Rs. 166;41 crores in 1965-66 ; Rs. 402.17 crores in 1968-69 and 
Rs. 1117.52 crores in 1976-77. There were 20 central and 893 
Primary Land Development Banks in 1976-77. 

GOVERNMENT AND RURAL CREDIT 

The Government both at the Centre and in the States, provides 
finance indirectly as well as directly. 

(I) Indirect Financing. Indirect credit is provided through 
the co-operative societies. Government assistance to the co-opera- 
tive credit has been mainly in the following directions 

(a) Taking shares in co-operative credit institutions to give 
them prestige and to enhance their borrowing capacity. 
Such participation is ‘retirable’ after the end of a parti- 


1. K. Madhava Das, ‘Government Financing in India.” Agi tailutml 
‘Co-operative Credit in South-East Asia, 1967, pp. 174-75. 
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cular period in respect of primary cooperative credit 
societies and is met out of loans from the R. B. I. under 
its Long Term Operations Fund Scheme. 

(b) Providing guarantees to the relatively weak apex banks 
to enable them to borrow from R. B. I. 

(c) Providing subsidies to co-operative societies to enable 
them to employ trained and full time managers/secreta- 
ries. Loans and subsidies are also given to primary 
credit societies to construct small warehouses required 
for their marketing functions. Subsidies have also been 
given to co-operative banks for opening branches and for 
employing supervisory staff. 

(d) Contributing to special bad debt reserve funds of primary 
co-operative credit societies and banks to help them fina- 
nce the weaker sections of the membership. 

(e) Providing grants in special cases to stabilize the position 
of co-operative banks, which have become weak owing to 
abnormal reasons. 

(f) Some of the State Governments have set up Agricultural 
Credit Relief and Guarantee Funds for giving assistance 
to co-operatives whose position is made vulnerable by 
irrecoverable arrears of debts which have arisen from 
causes beyond their control. 

(g) Subsidies to enable co-operative banks to meet the diffe- 
rence between their economic lending rate and the rate at 
which funds are to be provided under certain Govern- 
ment schemes. 

(h) Guaranteeing the debentures issued by co-operative cen- 
tral land mortgage banks and giving them interim accom- 
modation to such banks pending floatation of their de- 
bentures. 

All this is intended to strengthen the co-operative credit struc- 
ture so that in course of time, it becomes self-reliant. Secondly, 
this assistance does not imply Government interference with the day- 
-to-day working of the co-operatives. Thirdly, the Government 
representation on the board of the banks and the societies is 
generally limited to l/3rd of the board or 3 Government nominees, 
whichever is less. Thus Government is playing a comijlimentary 
role to the R. B. I. in the development of co-operative credit. 

(ii) Direct F inancin g. The Government has also been financ- 
ing farmers directly. Agricultural credit from the Government is 
called taccayi and has a long history in India. It is provided under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists 
Loans Act of 1884. The former Acts deal with long terra loans and 
the latter with short-term loans. 
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(a) The Act of 1883 authorises the grant of long-term loans 
by local officers for permanent improvements on land, 
which add to its letting value such as construction of wells 
Of erecting of embankments, the preparation of lands for 
irrigation, protection of lands from flood or from erosion. 
Such loans are generally advanced for periods extending 
over 25 years on the security of landed property, at a 
rate of 6 to 10 per cent. The loan is repayable by equal 
annual instalments discharging by principal and the interest. , 

(b) Whereas under the Act of 1 884 short-term and intermed,iate 
term loans granted for current agricultural needs such as 
the purchase of houses destroyed by flood. Such loans are 
repayable after the harvest. 

The direct institutional finance providing by the Government 
was of the order of Rs. 176.8 crores on June 30, 1973, It was Rs. 
90.8 crores ; Rs 77.5 crores ; Rs 81.5 crores and Rs. 85.5 crores for 
the period ending June 30, 1974, 1975, 1976 and 1977 respectively. 

These loans were formerly provided through the agency of 
Community Development and the Revenue and agricultural Depart- 
ments of the States. Now they are to be routed through the co-ope- 
ratives. These may also be given through land development banks, 
where they are strong as in Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka 
Maharashtra, and Gujarat. 

Merits and Demerits of Government Loans 

The advantages of taccavi loans lie in their long-term and low 
rates of interest. But the total amount lent under both the Acts is 
extremely insignificant and amounts to mere drop in the ocean. 
These loans play a very small part in agricultural financing. In- 
this connection the Rural Credit Survey Report remarks, “The record 
of taccavi is a record of inadequacies.” The different aspects of 
this problem are 

(1) Inadequacy of amount, inequality of distribution and in- 
appropriateness of security ; 

(2) Inconvenience of timing, incidental delays and impositions 
of various kinds on borrowers ; and 

(3) Inefficiency of supervision and incompleteness of co- 
ordination. 

The levy of illegal gratification by the village patwari and the 
B. D. Os. coupled with extremely rigid conditions set by the Govern- 
ment, inelasticity and inefficient administration have^ rendered these 
loans very unpopular. Further, Government loans like^co-operative 
loans are found on investigation, to gravitate to the big aim large 
land-holders in preference to the medium or small farmers because 


1. Report, Vol, 11, p. 199. 
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strict adherence is insisted upon collateral security. Thus, the system 
of taccavi as conceived and administered by the Govt, is not a system 
of finance but one of casual advance.^ Apart from these defects, 
the more important shortcoming is that little attempt was made to 
follow up the loan with proper supervision as to its utilization for 
productive purposes. 

Taccavi loans are given to the farmers at a low rate of interest 
and mostly unrelated to production eflForts and as such have spoilt 
the credit markets. 

However, such loans have declined particularly on account 
of the diflSculties in finding budgetary resources for the purpose 
and also due to a feeling that the government is not properly equip- 
ped to function as a lender. 

The Rural Credit Survey Report expressed dissatisfaction with 
the disjointed working of taccavi loans. In practice such loans are 
to be little else than the ill-performed disbursement of inadequate 
money by an ilhsuited agency and suggested that it should, be strictly 
limited to relief of distress.^ Even the Rural Credit Review Com- 
mittee (1969) is not in favour of government granting loans. 
According to this Committee, ‘Hhe drawbacks of the system are 
that the disbursements are dilatory, there is lack of supervision and 
poor recovery, etc.” This bureaucratic line of credit can Jhardly be 
expected to be operated with the degree of judgement, flexibility and 
responsiveness so very necessary for agricultural credit needs. Ulti- 
mately taccavi^ as it is called, should not be provided except to meet 
widespread situations of droughts and floods though, in the transi- 
tional period, it may continue in the present form. In 1978-79. the 
upper limit of taccavi has been placed at Rs. 100 crores. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

(1) In order to make the loans cheaper the Government has sug- 
gested that a mild rate of interest should be charged in respect of all 
loans given by the co-operatives and such a rate should not be unduly 
high. Generally it should be below 8% . 

(2) If taccavi loans are to be of any use to cultivators it is nece- 
ssary that the administration of such loans should be made less rigid 
and the delay in granting of loans and the unfairness in the realisa- 
tion of joint bonds should be remedied. 

^3) The facilities for borrowing from the Government and the 
conditions under which loans are advanced should be made more 
widely known to the public than at present. 

(4) The loans can be made useful to popularise agricultural im- 
provements and in mitigating the difficulties of famines by making 

1. S, N. Ghosal, Agricultural Financing in India, 1966, p, 35. 

2. R. C. S. Committee’s General Report, p. 199. 
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these loans freely available in backward tracts where co-operative 
credit societies cannot be successful. 

(5) Increasing provision should be made by the State Govern- 
ments for the grant of taccavi loans and such provision should be 
utilised : (a) for providing medium term resources to co-operative 
banks in the shape of loans, (b) for the purchase of debentures of 
*and mortgage bank so that they may be in a position to finance all 
long-term projects for agricultural production; (c) for providing subsi- 
dies to cultivators who take loans from co-operatives for sinking of 
wells; (d) for reducing the rate of interest cWged by co-operatives 
on long and medium term loans and bringing them at par with the 
rate of interest charged by government on taccavi loans. 

Such loans should be routed only through co-operatives. 

The Comfnittee appointed by the Central Government to 
consider various organisational, procedural and administrative diffi- 
culties that might come in the way of successfully carrying out 
this policy and to make suitable recommendations stated that there 
was considerable duplication in financing agriculturists under the 
prevailing system of Government loans and the system of co-operative 
credit to agriculturists. It said, "‘To increase agricultural produc- 
tion concerted efforts would -have to be made first, to make available 
to the agriculturists larger amounts to match their requirements and, 
secondly, to ensure that the optimum advantage was derived from 
such funds as were available.’’ Towards this end, “it is essential to 
define more clearly the respective roles and to rationalize the opera- 
tives of iacccrvi loans and co-operative credit.”^ 

Co-orclinatioji between Government and co-operative loans for 
agriculture may be achieved in the following ways : 

(i) Government loans should be made available to co-ope- 

rative banks at interest rates which should enable the 
banks to keep adequate margins between these rates and 
the rate at which they lend to their affiliated primary credit 
societies. 

(ii) Before a decision is taken by the Government to provide 
finance not directly but through co-operatives the ques- 
tion whether the co-operative credit structure is able to 
undertake this responsibility should be carefully exami- 
ned, because a Weak co-operative credit structure will find 
itself in a further mess if it takes itself this additional 
function. 

(iii) Government should provide loans timely to co-operatives, 
i.e. these should be provided from February to May. 


1. Report vj the Committee on Taccavi Loans and Co-operative Credit, 
1962, p, 83, 
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(iv) Government financing should strengthen and not weaken 
the discipline of the co-operative credit structure. In a 
federal co-operative structure Government loans should 
be provided through the Apex Banks and not through the 
Central Banks or local societies. 


(v) The terms and conditions of Government loans should be 
specific and clear and should be carefully considered by 
the co-operative banks before acceptance. Further, in the 
selection of areas where the policy of distributing Govern- 
ment loans through co-opeative is to be implemented, 
the co-operative apex financing agencies should be 
consulted. It is also most imporant to ensure that full 
freedom is given to co-operative banks and societies in 
dealing with individual loan applications. 

(vi) The Government might decide to disburse distress agricul- 
tural loans through the co-operatives. Tn such cases the 
co-operatives should examine carefully all implications 
connected therewith If the co-operatives fully agree to 
implement such a scheme it would be preferable to do 
this on an agency basis not involving any financing liabi- 
lity to the co-operative banks and societies. This is 
essential in view of the special risks involved in repayment 
of distress loans. 


In brief, Government financing of agricultural co-operative 
creait movement should be done in such a manner as to strengthen 
u ana build up its internal cohesion and discipline. These banks do 
not consider agricultural finance as part of their ordinary business 
ecause they are not organized to supply rural long-term credit 
credit needs. They, howwer, indirectly finance agri- 
^ greater extent through merchants and dealers. This in- 
nnancmg on account of intermediaries is very dear. Such 
IS done by financing loan to merchants and commission 
agricultural produce stored in the places 
at 6 or 9 per cent in the movement of produce 
^ L consuming centres to the parts. Stocks so pled- 
against fire and the bank may also require 
additional risks such as floods ; they are usually 
k subject to periodical 

wHh ® officials. These stringent conditions coupled 

fi-Am mk tJiere are indigenous bankers 

credit can be obtained at lower rates make the merchants 
ba k"^ circumstarices, extremely unwilling to approach the 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 


aor!«. Commercial banks did not form an important source of 
agncultural credit. These banks mainly cater to the needs of. the 
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urban centres at the cost of credit hungry agricultural sector. 
Between 1956-1965, scheduled banks opened only 196 branches in the 
unbanked areas. In 1968, they opened 674 new ofBces. 

The share of banks in the total borrowings of agriculturists 
was hardly one per cent in 1951-52. This proportion did not in- 
crease substantially during the 10 years as was revealed by 1961-62 
survey. It was only 5.3 per cent. 

Since 19th July 1969, after the nationalisation of 14 banks, 
commercial banks have opened their branches in rural areas and 
expanded their value of credit to agriculture. Between 1969 and 
1978. of the total 28,016 new bank offices opened by these banks, 
11,802 offices. !, e. about 42.1 were located in rural areas. The credit 
advanced increased from Rs. 188 crores in 1969-70 (5.2% of aggregate 
bank credit) to Rs. 767 crores (8.9% of the aggregate bank credit) in 
1977-78. They have also now been financing the primary credit 
societies. 

The commercial banks also financed agriculture through 
primary credit societies in 10 states. They disbursed short-term 
loans aggregating Rs. 315.0 crores and medium term loans of Rs. 
251.4 crores upto the end of June 1977. The outstanding amount of 
these banks were of the order of Rs 450 crores and Rs 1137 crores 
respectively. 

These banks also started the scheme of financing farmers, 
through Farmers’ Service Societies in a few selected SFD/MFAL 
areas for providing short, medium and long term loans to their 
members and also supply inputs, arrange for marketing of produce. 15 
such societies have been organised till the end of June 1977. 

The following table shows the percentage share of bank credit 
of selected sectors pf the economy : 


Sector-wise Distribution of the Commercial Bank Credit. 


Sector 

March 

1951 

March 

1956 

March 

1961 

March 

1966 

June 

1972 

June 

1974 

•Tune 

1975 

1. 

Industry 

.33.5 

37.2 

50.8 

61.1 

57.6 

56.9 

56.5 

2. 

Commerce 

53.1 

45.8 

33.8 

24.7 

17.4 

17.5 

16.5 

3. 

Financial 

7.3 

6.6 

6.7 

4.6 

lO.O 

10.3 

9.6 

4. 

Agriculture 

(Including 

Plantations) 

2.1 

2,0 

3.1 

2.4 

6.8 

8.9 

0.8 

5. 

Others 

1.0 

8.4 

5.6 

5.6 

18.2 

7.4 

6.6 


These banks distributed Rs. 565 crores as direct finance during 
the period ending June 30, 1 977. 


Commercial banks have faced great difficulty in providing agri- 
cultural credit, specially for these reasons : 
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First, credit requiremeats of Indian agriculture has been 
mounting up year after year. Such increasing requirements could 
not be fulfilled by these banks because of lack of refinancing 
facilities. 


Second, the basic weakness of our agriculture continues to 
persist and they put very serious limitations on the expansion of the 
institutional credit, commercial or co-operative. The bulk of the 
farmers being small, their ability to use borrowed funds for produc- 
tive purposes is very limited. 

Third, the poor performance of repayment of loans is extremely 
poor usually between 20-30% of the borrowings. This creates a 
risK in financing the needs of small cultivators. 


absence of proper account-books, remoteness of 
H the integrity and trustworthiness of the 
farmers, hardships in maintaining close contacts and absence of 
concrete policy (till recently) laying down the guide-lines for the 

vicissitudes and uneconomic nature of the 
erSo Si* P"'''"' •b“' bank, from advancing 


voir, precarious forms of security inasmuch as their 

.nfeS? S"arme?s have 

j - . nationalisation aimed at rectifying the existine functional 
deficiencies and operat bnal changes in the lunctional 

farms, (2) _to provide medium term loans for mechanitiation nw« 

WdS™ fodu, tries with Sricu'ltuiS 

to buiid up°XS"''m V™? dnif'?i “ Pri'’''''“r“ 

extensive spraying ODerationc s and (II) to provide loans for 
ying operations and financing pesticjde companies. 
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Thus the Corporation is entrusted with two major functions, vk, to 
promote commercial banks’ advances for agricultural development 
and to finance individual institutions and organisations of undertaltine 
agricultural operations. ® 

The Corporation approved, since its inception, 62 schemes 
involving net commitments of Rs. 204.1 crores. Total disbursements 
upto June 1977 aggregated Rs 92.2 crores. During 1977-78, the 
A. F. C. undertook formulation of four Command Area Development 
Projects, one comprehensive Area Development Project, one credit 
Plan for D. P. A. P. Project, 5 Integrated Tribal Area Development 
Projects, project for Integrated Horticultural Produce Processing and 
Marketing. 

The entry of commercial banks has shown some new 
approaches : 

(i) Integrated or project approach to agricultural credit in the 
sense that short-term, medium-term and long-term credit require- 
ments are treated as a total package. This has indicated the need 
•for co-ordination between short-term and long-term co-operative 
banking stnicture as well. 

(ii) Possibilities of streamlining procedures for the supply of 
credit. Here the need has particularly been for the improvement of 
land records so as to remove the difficulties faced by the banking 
agency. 

(iii) The standards of viability and non-viability of the farmers 
have been changed. Consequent upon the introduction of improved 
seed and technology even the smai' farmer has been able to utilize 
new technology to raise his repaying capacity and thus became a 
viable farmer. 

The traditional role of the commercial banks was a “purveyor 
of credit”, but now, they act as “catalytic agents” in the nation’s 
economic progress. 

The commereial banks are to supplement their role as the 
emancipator of the farmers from the money-lenders, alongwith the 
co-operatives. Both these sectors can perform their work to achieve 
one and the same aim and there is less possibility for any type of 
conflict. Firstly, the credit requirements of agricultural development 
during the coming years is so vast that even the combined resources 
of both the co-operative and commercial banks may not be adequate 
to meet it. Secondly, the element of competition with the com- 
mercial banks should tone up and revitalise the co-operative 
system itself. 

The co-operatives have the experience of agricultural credit and 
direct contacts with the farming community while the commercial 
banks have the traditional business efficiency and management 
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expertise. Each sector should collaborate and benefit by the ex- 
perience and expertise of the other. 


Suggestions for Improvement 

The commercial banks can increase their 
in three wavs ; (al by increasing the rate of deposit mobilization, 
especially from the r iral sector which at present contribute l^''itdly 
0.2 per cent to the to'al deposits I ’ ?Scu*lturit 

funds already lent oat to the industrial sector and th.. aoncultuial 

sector ; and (c) by borrowing additional funds from the Reserve 
Bank at concessional rates just like the 

three alternatives, the second should be the last resort, since it will 
have an adverse impact on other sectors of the economy 


The commercial banks can also play an important role in the 
field of marketing finance The volume of finance supphed by 
commercial banks to agriculturists for the purposes of marketing 
could be considerably increased by improving the arrangement for 
marketing of crops by : fa) the grading and standardisation of 
staples and of contracts, (b) proper storage facilities and (c) the 
creation of properly regulated local as well as forward markets. 
The regulation of marketing by special enactments pioviding for the 
licensing of brokers, resulating the conditions of their business, 
prohibitions of illegal deductions, use^ of standard weights and 
measures, regularising market prices, maintenance of regulai* accounts 
of all transactions and giving of receipts to the sellers, publication 
of market information, etc., will ensure proper marketing, reduce 
fluctuation of prices and marketing risks. These reforms will not 
only reduce the cost of marketing to the grower and ensure him 
a fair price but will also encourage commercial banks to take greater 
part in financing the sale of agricultural produce. 


Many State Governments are considering important legislative 
measures such as exclusion of money lenders frona becoming members 
of the cooperatives, reservation of seats on their board of manage- 
ment for weaker sections ; restrictions on holding offices simul- 
taneously in a number of institutions, regulation of loans to ofEce 
bearers, and regular eleciions by an independent authority. 


The Expert Group on Credit Scheme.s of Commercial Banks 


The Expert Group, constituted by the R. B. I. in August 1977, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Gunvant M. Desai, to study the 
agricultural credit schemes of commercial banks, has pointed out a 
number of siiortcomings in the modalities of formulation, content 
and impieinentation of agricultural credit schemes, which might 
seriouisly hamper the objectives and defeat the very purpose of 
achieving the end results. The Group Report has emphasised the 
importance of diversifying the purpose for which credit schemes are 
being formulated by extending the range of activities covered and 
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developing credit schemes for unconventional purposes.- It has 
made the following recommendations ; 

(i) Proper supervision of credit ensuring that loans are not 
misutilised and at the same time, the functioning of other 
activities are taken care of on which the viability of the 
scheme may depend upon ultimately. 

(ii) Creation of a task force comprising the representatives of 
the respective Lead Bank, state government and other 
connected agencies to facilitate the implementation of 
credit schemes at the district level. 

(iii) Formulation of a continuous monitoring and evolution 
system of credit schemes by commercial banks so as to 
take up timely corrective action. 

(iv) Credit schemes designed to suit exclusively different 
categories of weaker sections and low income groups like 
small and marginal farmers, landless labourers, tenant 
cultivators, share croppers, etc., leading to an over-all 
development of the economy of adopted villages by com- 
mercial bank. 

(v) Besides, underliiung the functional linkages between activi- 
ties financed, the Group has made suggestions for the 
minimising of procedural diflBculties and delays in sanc- 
tioning loans, especially, in cases related to individual 
borrowers, even by passing of legislation to this effect, if 
need be. 

STATE BANK OF INDIA AND RURAL CREDIT 

On the recommendations of the Rural Credit Survey Com- 
mittee, the Imperial Bank of India was nationalised and was replaced 
by the State Bank of India on July 1, 1955. 

The Committee observed : “The creation of one strong, 
integrated, State-sponsored, State-partnered commercial banking 
institution with an effective machinery of branches spread over 
the whole country, which, by further expansion ^including minor 
amalgamation where necessary) can be put in a position to take oyer 
cash work from non-banking treasuries and sub-treasuries ; provide 
vastly extended remittance facilities for co-operative and other banks, 
thus stimulating the further establishment of such banks, and 
generally, in their loan operations, in so far as they have a bearing 
on rural credit, follow a policy which while not deviating from the 
canons of sound business, will be effective in consonance with 
national policies as expressed through the Central Government and 
the Reserve Bank.” 

In regard to the financing of co-operatives the Committee 
specifically recommended that “the State B^k of India should be 
responsive to the needs of co-operative institutions connected with 
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credit, and particularly marketing and processing societies. Further, 
. it was observed by them that the branch extension should be 
co-ordinated ; and wherever possible positively associated vyith 
the development of the co-operative credit, from the point of view 
specially of the provision of cheap remittance facilities.” 

The ad hoc Committee appointed by the Reserve Bank in 1957 
to formulate a programme of action for the State Bank of India con- 
cluded that in meeting the credit requirements of marketing and 
processing co-operatives (which would be of a substantial order) : the 
Bank should make a significant contribution in respect of rural 
finance, specially in States where co-operative banks were relatively 
weak. The Committee did not agree either to the State Bank’s 
t akin g over the function of the Reserve Bank in the sphere of agri- 
cultural credit or the Bank substituting for the State Co-operative 
Bank or the Central Co-operative Bank or both. 

The Informal Group on Institutional Arrangements for Agricul- 
tural credit, constituted by the Reserve Bank (1964) reinarked that 
the Bank’s records in the matter of supporting non-credit co-opera- 
tive activity connected with agriculture had been quite encouraging. 
They suggested that the State Bank should finance the rural and co- 
operative sector by granting working capital advances for food 
grains procurement operations and extension and expansion of credit 
facilities to various types of non-credit co-operatives ; with a view to 
ensuring that the lending policies and procedures at different levels 
of co-operative sector are in tune with the requirements of sound 
banking, they considered it desirable to maintain a close co-ordina- 
tion between the Rural Credit Department of the State Bank and the 
Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank. As regards the 
provision of production or development credit for agricultural pur- 
poses to cultivators, the Group , recognised that, under the frame- 
work of agreed policies, this responsibility was to remain with the 
co-operative credit structure, which was expected to discharge it with 
appropriate assistance from the Reserve Bank. Thus, the State 
Bank of India had been, and continues to be assigned a role of 
supplementary financing agency, the primary one being that of the 
Reserve Bank. 

The objectives are : (1) To have one strong state-partnered, 
bank with a number of branches spread over the cotmtry. (2) To 
provide larger and extended remittance facilities to the cooperatives 
and other banks. (3) To follow a policy which would be in agree- 
ment with the national policy in the field of banking. 

Functions of the State Bank 

The State Bank of India undertakes the following functions 
particularly in the field of rural credit : 

(a) It stimulates and accelerates the development and growth of 
cooperative banking through general assistance in remittance facilities 
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to cooperative banks, provides short-term credit to them and sub- 
scribes to the debentures of the Central Land Development Banks. 

(b) It assists in the financing of cooperative marketing and 
processing societies. 

(c) It renders all possible assistance to the scheme of ware- 
housing in the country. 

(d) It provides financial aid to industrial societies for work- 
ing capital. 

(e) It coordinates its policy with those of the cooperative 
financial structure. 

By June 30, 1977, 1869 branches in rural and 1417 branches in 
semi-urban areas were opened with a view to developing banking 
habits amongst the people of these areas. 

Remittance Facilities. The S. B. I. provides the co-operative 
societies remittance facCities to all State Co-operative banks and 
their affiliated units thrice a week, upto Rs. 5000/- with a minimum 
of Rs. 10000/- from any office of the S. B. I. to the principal account 
it maintains with the R. B. I, (ii) Within certain limits, the S. B. I, 
also provides free remittance facilities to co-operative banks, once a 
week in multiples of Rs. 100 with a minimum of Rs. 1000 to each 
of its branches or affiliated central or industrial co-operative banks 
and a Central Co-operative Bank, to each of its branches, (iii) Some 
free remittance facilities are also provided for transfer of funds 
between a Central Land Development Bank and each of its affiliated 
primary land development banks or its branches. Such facih'ties 
are granted by the S. B. 1. under both the R. B. I. and S. B. I. 
scheme. 

Financial Assistance to Co-operarive Banks. Loans are granted 
by the S. B. I. to the Apex and Central Co-operative Banks against 
government securities and debentures of the central land development 
banks for augmenting their liquid resources at 1/2 per cent below the 
S. B. I. advance rate. Advance are also allowed on the repledge of 
produce to the co-operative banks at 1/4 per cent of the S. B. I, 
advance rate. Advance are granted for financing the marketing of 
agricultural produce, distribution of fertilizers and agricultural 
implements and for procurement operations in the State. 'Advancei 
are also granted to the Central Cooperative Banks on the guarantee 
of the Apex Central Bank for the above purposes. 

It also grants advances to debenture holders on the security of 
those debentures with a view to improving the marketability of the] 
debentures of the central land development bank. 

Financial Aid to Marketing and Processing Societies, (i) TTie 
S.B.I. also provides financial assistance to marketing and processing 
societies both directly and indirectly through the aormal coopeiativC| 
banking channels. Accommodation to such socteties is providodi 
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against the pledge of product upto 70 to 75 p.c. of its value.^ Interest 
on such loans is charged at 1/2% per annum ; and over-all incidence 
of interest (including godown rent, insurance and other charges irom 
the borrower) is kept as low as possible. (//) Clean accommodation 
is also provided upto their own funds on the guarantee of the 
apex/central cooperative banks/apex marketing societies, (ijt) The 
S. B. I also provides credit facilities to cooperative sugar factories 
by way of interim accommodation in the form of loan against st^e 
guarantee. Advances are also made to these^ factories against the 
pledge of sugar stocks and other stores which are readily saleable. 
Clean loans are also granted upto a limited size for providing working 
capital. These societies are also given loans and credit facilities and 
deferred payment guarantees, to cover the import of machinery and 
capital goods on the security of the general assets of the society or 
the State Government guarantee. 

Assistance to Warehousing. The S, B. I. grants advances 
against warehouse receipts. Such grants are utilized for providing 
facilities for stocking agricultural produce both to individual traders 
and to the cooperative societies. 

Coordination of Actirities/Policies. The S. B. I. has a clear 
cut policy to see that its activities are coordinated and do not clash 
with those of the cooperative institutions. 

The S. B. I’s role in the field of rural credit is essentially of a- 
supplementary nature. It provides finances in areas where the central 
financing agencies are relatively weak and the areas are cooperatively 
backward. 

Village Adoption Scheme. Under the scheme of the Village 
Adoption of the S. B. I. selected villages are adopted for intensive 
financing of agriculture to cover all the variable and potentially vari- 
able farmers. As on Dec. 31, 1976, the S.B.I. adopted 16,621 

villages serving about 6 lakh farmers under the scheme. The 
outstanding level of credit advanced to these was Rs. 114.2 crores. 

Agricultural Development Branches. The S. B. I. grant extends 
assistance, under the scheme, for agricultural development, through 
its special branches opened for the purpose in consultation with the 
concerned States and the A R D C. At the end of Dec. 1 976, there 
were 256 A D B(166 in the backward districts) and the total credit 
provided by these branches to over 6 lakh farmers stood at Rs. 130.5 
crores. 

The S. B. I’s branch expansion programme is coordinated with 
the development of credit facilities. The S. B. I.’s offices increased 
from 462 in rural and 796 in semi-urban area in 1968-69 to 1869 and 
1417 respectively in 1976-77. 

It would not be incorrect to say that the S. B. I. has played a 
useful role in augmenting the resources of cooperative banks for 
financing marketing and processing societies, industrial cooperatives,' 
consumer cooperative stores etc. But its services can be made more 
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effective if the borrowing institutions take initiative in getting the 
procedural delays removed. 

RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

The Reserve Bank of India was set up under Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1934, in 1935. In order to provide agricultural finance 
to the cooperatives, a separate Agricultural Credit Department was 
created in the Bank in 1935 (under Sec. 54 of the R. B. I. Act) to : 
(0 maintain an expert staff for studying all questions relating to 
agricultural credit : («) to provide expert guidance to the govern- 
ments and to cooperative institutions in matters of credit ; (iii) to 
finance the movement of crops and other agricultural operations 
through State Cooperative Banks and other suitable agencies of rural 
credit ; and (tv) to coordinate the operations of the Bank in connec- 
tion with agricultural credit and its relations with state cooperative 
banks. 

From 1942 to 1949, the role of the R. B. I. was limited to that 
of the “lender of the last resort”, in so far as the cooperative move- 
ment is concerned. It was lending under Sections 17 (2) (b) and 17 
(4) (c) of the R. B. 1. Act to the State Cooperative Banks and through 
them to the cooperative societies against government securities, 
agricultural bills and promissory notes of the cooperative banks and 
debentures of approved land development banks, at a rate lower 
than the Bank rate for seasonal agricultural operations and for 
marketing of crops and to tide over the financial crisis for short 
periods. Till 1942, no cooperative bank had approached the R. B. I. 
for assistance except veiy small amounts by way of advances against 
Government securities. This unhappy situation was due to the 
limitations under which the Bank advanced loans. First , loans could 
not be advanced directly to agriculturists. It had to be passed through 
the co-operative banks first at the state level and then at the district 
or village level. This necessitated the existence of a state co-operative 
bank and a co-operative credit society in the state and the village, 
which requirement was not readily fulfilled before 1947. Second,-ih.t 
bills could be discounted only for a short period ant) that too for 
seasonal agricultural operations for the marketing of crops. Third, 
the provision regarding the advance of security of goods pledged 
practically remained inoperative due to lack of warehouses and the 
absence of good rediscountable bills. Thus, till 1949, the R. Bank’s 
role in providing rural finance was insignificant. For instance, in 
1949-50, the co-operative banks borrowed only Rs. 2.71 crores from 
the R. B. as against the total demand for rural credit estimated at 
about Rs* 800 crores a year. 

As a result of the recommendations made by the Informal 
Conference on Rural Finance, of officials, non-officials, in 1951 the 
R. B. I. was unable to work more efficiently within the existing 
frame work ; for enlarging scope of rural credit and for eventually 
designing « new and coordinated frame-work in the light of the facts 
to be ascertained. 
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Accordingly, a number of radical procedural changes were 
accepted in regard to its loan operations with a view to liberalising 
the scope and extent of the accommodation to the state cooperative 
banks. The credit limits for the state co-operative banks were 
widened. Loans were given for seasonal agricultural operations and 
marketing of crops to these banks against the guarantee of the State 
Governments or on the security of bills and promissory notes car- 
rying two good signatures. These banks were allowed to draw and 
repay any number of times against the credit limit provided their 
total outstandings did not exceed the limited amount sanctioned to 
these banks. 

Amendments were made in 1951 and 1953 in the Act, as a 
result of which : (i) the State Co-operative Banks were placed on 
the same footing as the scheduled banks in so far as the purchase, 
sale and discounting of bills of exchange and pronotes were con- 
cerned, (ii) The period of accommodation for seasonal agricultural 
cooperatives and marketing of crops was increased from 9-4o--l:5^ 
months [Sec. 17 (2) (a)]: (iii) Mixed farming activities allied to 
agriculture processing of crops etc. Were included as valid reasons 
for advancing loans [Sec. 17 (2) (b)]; (iv) Loans could now be 
advanced to the cottage and small scale industries through the State 
and Central Co-operative Banks. [Sec. 17 (2) (bb)]: (v) Medium- 
term loans could be granted to the State co-operative banks against 
government guarantee for agricultural purposes for a period of 
15 months to 5 years ; provided the aggregate loans did not exceed 
Rs. 5 crores, [Sec. 17 (4) (a)]. In 1955, this restriction of Rs. 5 
crores was removed. In 1954, a scheme was formulated by the 
Agricultural Credit Department, for making advances to the State 
Co-operative Banks for marketing of crops at concessional rate. 

The favourable effect of these measures enabled the State 
Co-operative Banks to make freer and fuller use of the financial 
accommodation provided by the R. B. I. In the words of the Rural 
Credit Survey Committee, “In recent years, few aspects of the 
working of R. B. I. has been so striking as its role in the sphere of 
rural finance”. 

Rural Credit Survey Committee 

In 1951, an expert committee was set up under the Chairman- 
ship of Shri Gorwala to plan, organise and supervise a survey 
regarding facilities available in rural areas for providing agricultural 
credi t to the agriculturists and to make necessary recommendation. 
The Committee submitted its report in 1954. It found that there was 
a willful lack of credit in the rural areas. The cultivator was not 
able to satisfy his credit needs satisfactorily. It came to the con- 
clusion that agricultural credit as it is at present supplied falls short 
of the quantity, is not of the right type^ and by the crittrion of need 
often fails to go the right people. It also pointed out that by its 
own unaided effort the co-operative credit movement will not be able 
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to meet the credit requirements of the farmer. Its main findings 
were: 

(i) Inspite of years of its working, the co-operative credit 
movement was playing an insignificant part in the field of rural 
credit, (ii) By and large, it was the large cultivator who benefited 
from it. (iii) Lending was still mostly on the basis of security of 
tangible assets and not on the basis of productive requirements, (iv) 
The private interests of the trader-cum-money-lender were very 
strong and had derived further strength from the super-structure of 
urban trade. and finance, (v) The co-operative structure at the lower 
levels was unable to get much help from the higher structure of co- 
operatives, which itself was a weak one, or from the State. 

The Committee recommended : (i) An integrated scheme oj 
rural credit, the salient features of which are: (a) State partnership in 
co-operative institutions at all levels; (b) full co-ordination between 
credit and other allied economic activities especially marketing and 
processing; (c) development of a net work of warehousing organi- 
sation : and (d) facilities for the training of co-operative personnel 
at all levels. 

(ii) The Imperial Bank of India should be nationalised and 
through its branches it should provide vastly extended remittance 
facilities to co-operative and other banks and the endeavour should 
be responsive to the needs of co-operative institutions connected with 
inter-credit marketing and processing. 

(iii) Suitable amendments should be made in the Reserve Bank 
of India Act and the establishment of a National Co-operative 
Development and Warehousing Board on all-India level. 

(iv) The establishment of two Special Funds under the Reserve 
Bank and one Special Fund under the Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture. These are: 

(a) The National Agricultural Credit {Long-term Operations) 
Fund to which would be credited Rs. 5 crores annually 
besides an initial non-recurring contribution of Rs. 5 
crores. This Fund was meant for giving long-term loans 
to State Governments to participate in the share capital 
of co-operative land mortgage banks and co-operative 
credit societies: and medium term loans to State co- 
operative banks for agricultural purposes; and long-term 
accommodation (for periods exceeding 5 years) to land 
development banks. 

(b) The National Agricultural {Stabilisation) Fund to which 
would be credited Rs. 1 crore annually. The Fund was 
to be utilised for the purpose of granting medium term 
loans to State Co-operative Banks specially when on 
account of famine, drought, or other calamities they are 
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unable to repay their short-term loans to the Reserve 
Bank. The fund was also to be used for converting short- 
term loans due to the R. B, 1. from the Central Co- 
operative Banks in areas affected by scarcity conditions 
like drought, flood or locust menace. 

Cc) National Agricultural Credit (RJief and Guarantee) Fund 
to which would be credited Rs. 1 crore annually. This 
Fund will be under the Ministry of Food and Agric.ulture 
and will be utilised for granting loans to Co-operative 
credit institutions, through the State Governments con- 
cerned for the purpose of writing off irrecoverable arrears 
specially after chronic and widespread famines. 

These three Funds served as the main pillars on which 
rested the reoriented programme of rural finance to be operated on 
co-operative lines. 

(v) Loans, particularly short-term loans, should be given on 
the basis of the anticipated crops not on the security of land and 
tangible assets. A “crop loan system”was to be evolved. 

(vi) The economic viability of the co-operatives at the village 
level was essential. Each -village society should be revitalized and 
reorganised and made really effective. 

(vii) Relief and guarantee funds should be created at the 
national and slate levels to assist in writing oft' irrecoverable debts 
arising out of natural calamities over a number of years consecu- 
tively. 

The recommendations of the Committee were found faulty to 
the extent that : (i) although the Committee emphasised the need 
for greater stale participation, it did not clearly realise the danger of 
people becoming too much dependent on the Government and losing 
their own initiative through State participation at different levels ; 
(ii) the Committee recommended the nationalisation of the Imperial 
Bank of India and the extension of commercial banking to rural 
areas without appreciating the fact that such a move could prove 
successful only if the rural mass acquired the banking habit of 
which there seemed no early prospect. In its absence the new 
branches of the State Bank of India in the rural areas would be a 
dead loss to the State Bank and through that to the nation without 
serving any worthwhile purpose ; and (iii) the State participation 
and financial help recommended by the Committee was not expected 
to solve the problem of rural credit. The problem is so enormous 
and the State finance put aside for this purpose so meagre that in 
pite of all tall talk of an integrated scheme it>ould take a very 
long time to make any impression on the problem. The conditions 
should not have been so bad if the State had not taken hasty action 

the usual sources of credit in rural areas 
before the Government was in a position to fill the gap. 
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In brief, the whole scheme was based on the view that though 
tlie co-operative farm of organisation for agricultural credit was 
most suited to the condition of rural India, it has little chance of 
success unless it tackled the problem on a comprehensive scale as an 
integrated whole. This necessity implied that the co-operative 
structure must bring about an increase in co-operative credit for 
production along with co-operative marketing and more than that 
co-operative credit must become a part and parcel of general pro- 
gramme of agricultural development. Most of the recommendations 
of the Committee were accepted and on their basis the programme 
for the Second Plan was drawn up. 

(a) The National Agricultural Credi {Long-term Operation) 
Fund, set up in February 1956 with an initial contribution of Rs. 10 
crores and were augmented by further annual contributions in sub- 
sequent years and stood at Rs. 50 crores on 30th June 1961, (b) 
The National Agricultural Credit {Stabilisation) Fund, set up at the 
same time, with an initial allotment of Rs. 1 crore during 1955-56 
received further contributions of Rs. 1 crore to each of the subse- 
quent years, (c) The Central Warehousing Corporation was estab- 
lished in 1956 with an issued share-capital of Rs. 10 crores. (d) The 
State Bank of India csime into existence on July!, 1955, as the 
result of the taking over, under an Act of Parliament, of the Imperial 
Bank of India. In pursuance of a statutory obligation requiring it to 
open not less than 400 branches within 5 years, the Bank completed 
the first phase of its branch expansion programme, comprising of 
400 branches. The Bank commenced its second phase of the branch 
expansion programme on the recommendation of a Sub-Committee 
of its Central Board that the Bank and its subsidiaries should open 
300 additional branches in the rural and semi-urban areas during the 
quinquennium July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1965. 

Rural Credit Follow-up Surveys 

The Reserve Bank of India has been conducting a series of annual 
follow-up surveys of moderate scope since 1956-57. These surveys 
have been planned to investigate and assess in a few districts 
selected every year, (a) any significant changes and the situation on 
the 'demand* side of credit, including the outstanding debt and 
borrowings of different classes of cultivators, (b) the nature of the 
performance of different agencies on the ‘supply’ side of credit, 
including the manner of operations of the institutions set up under 
the Integrated Rural Credit Scheme recommended in the Report of 
the AU-india Rural Credit Survey, 1951-52 and (c) any development 
of importance which may be taking place in the context of the larger 
socio-economic background of rural credit. 

The first and the second follow-up surveys in this scries relat- 
ing to the years 1956-57 and 1957-58 were conducted in H and 12 
districts respectively, selected from different states. The third 
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follow-up survey, covering the year ended June 30, 1959 was con- 
ducted in 5 districts, viz., Jalpaiguri, Mirzapur, Hissar, Ahmeda- 
bad, and Cudappah. 

The important indicators for the survey were : (i) proportion 
of cultivating population covered by societies ; («) proportion o 
families borrowing from co-operatives ; (iii) proportion of ^.mounts 
borrowed from co-operatives to the total borrownngs, and (iv) the 
percentage increased in these indicators over a period. 


The conclusions of the Survey gave widely different results but 
the salient points brought out are : (1) The proportion of dormant 
societies was very heavy in Bihar and W. Bengal. (2) The propor- 
tion of rural populations covered by co-operatives was very low in 
Bihar, West Bengal and Rajasthan. (3) The resources position and 
the level of advances were poor in Bihar, Rajasthan and W. Bengal, 
(4) Proportion of co-operative borrowings to total^ borrowings was 
high in Maharashtra and Gujarat followed by Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh and Punjab. It was very low in Bihar and Rajasthan. (5) 
While advances were low, the proportion of overdue was high in 
Bihar and West Bengal. Thus, the co-operatives were relatively 
well-developed in Maharashtra and Gujarat followed by Tamilnadu 
and A. P. In the states of Bihar, West Bengal and Rajasthan 
the level of co-operative development was very low. The remain- 
ing states of Punjab, M. P. and U. P. occupied the middle position. 


Some of the factors responsible for the uneven growth of 
co-operatives mentioned in the Report were : 


(i) differences in co-operative credit structure obtaining before 
the initiation of the Second Plan, (ii) varying degrees of efforts 
put into reorganisation of the co-operative credit structure : (iii) 
differences in patterns of land ownership and nature and scope of 
land reforms legislation and progress in its implementation ; (iv) 
various types of agricultural economy ; (v) differences in regard to 
administrative, and procedural arrangements regarding audit, super- 
vision and inspection ; (vi) role played by central co-operative 
banks ; (vii) variations in the loan policy adopted by Central Co- 
operative Banks ; (viii) uneven development of marketing co-opera- 
tives : (ix) inadequacy in regard to the performance of the primary 
credit societies ; and (x) inadequate inter-linking of credit with 
marketing and organisation of processing co-operatives. 

The Survey observed that “in the context of the remarkable 
progress recorded by co-operatives the unevenness in their develop- 
ment emphasizes the need for (1) efforts at reorientation of the loan 
procedure in order to vest the powers of scrutiny of credit limits in 
the central financing agencies, (2) large measures of efforts at intro- 
ducing crop loan system, (3) relatively greater emphasis on making 
the primary credit society a ‘viable’ unit, so that it is in a position 
to employ a fuiI time trained secretary, (4) a more determined effort 
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at implementing the policy regarding state participation in co-opera- 
tives, (5) vesting powers of supervision in central financing agencies, 
(6) promoting a more rapid growth of co-operative marketing through 
planned effoits at improving the efficiency of marketing co-operatives 
and at developing processing units in the co-operative sector and (7) 
interlinking of credit with marketing. 

Recommendations of Committee on Co-operative Credit 

In 1960, the Committee on Co-operative Credit (under the 
chairmanship of Shri V. L, Mehta) recommended that terms of grant 
of loans by the RBI to cooperative banks should be liberalised. 
Accordingly, the Central Cooperative Banks became eligible for loans 
from the RBI through their Apex banks. To enable cooperative 
banks to meet the increasing working capital requirements for 
production of crops, the Banks has enhanced eligibility limits for 
sanction of credit for banks on the basis of the audit classification 
‘A’ class banks are given credit limits to the extent of 4 to 6 times 
their owned funds ; ‘B’ class banks to the extent of 4 times their 
owned funds, and’ ‘C’ class banks upto 3 times of J^heir owned 
funds against government guarantee and on the recommendations 
of the Registrar. The rate of Interest charged is 2% below the 
Bank Rate. It is concessioned if the finances are made for seasonal 
agricultural operations against government and other trustee securities 
but it would be higher if it is obtained for general banking purposes 
even against the same security. 

Recommendation of the Rural Credit Review Committee 

The All India Rural Credit Review Committee (1969) reviewed 
the procedure of the RBI advances to cooperative banks and on its 
recommendations, the Standing Advisory Committee of the RBI 
was set up. This Committee has been given the status of Agricul- 
tural Credit Board (in 1970), whose functions are confined to issue 
of policy and procedures, (i) It provides refinance facilities to 
cooperative and commercial banks for agricultural purposes and to 
cooperative banks alone for non-agricultural purposes ; (ii) it 
operates the National Agricultural Credit (Long term operations) 
Fund and the National Agricultural Credit (Stabilization) Fund ; 
(iii) it looks after the working of the Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment and the Agricultural Refinance Corporation and all other 
matters relating to the re-financing, promotional, coordinating and 
regulatory functions of RBI, in the field of rural and cooperative 
credit. 

Statutory Control of the RBI over Cooperative Banks 

After the enactment of the Banking laws (Application of 
Cooperative Societies Act, 1965), the RBI has assumed a statutory 
control over cooperative banks with a view to bring about an orderly 
growth and development of the banking sector. The Act envisages 
the following : 
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(i) The Act is applicable to State and Central cooperative 
banks and all primary cooperative banks with a paid up capital of 
Rs. 1 lakh and over. 

(ii) .All existing banks should get a licence, within three months 
of the comniencenient of the Act, from the RBL The RBI has the 
power to cancel the licence if it feels that the affairs of the coopera- 
tive banks are not properly managed. 

(iii) The scheduled state cooperative banks are required to 
maintain a balance equal to 3% of their demand and time liabilities 
with the RBI ; while ilie non-scheduled state cooperative banks are 
required to keep tlieir cash reserves at the above level with them- 
selves/or RBI or w'ith the State Bank of India. 

(iv) The Central and Primary cooperative banks are required to 
maintain cash reserves equal to 3^o of their time and demand 
liabilities with the State Cooperative banks. 

(v) The cooperative banks are required to maintain liquid asset 
of their demand and time liabilities, either in the form of cash, gold 
or securities. 

(vi) Cooperative banks, except the Central cooperative banks, 
are required to obtain the permission of the RBI for opening 
branches. 

(vii) The R. B. I. has the power to conduct inspection of all 
the cooperative banks through its own machinery. 

(viii) Restrictions are put on giving unsecured loans lo Direc- 
tors in the case of primary cooperative banks. No cooperative bank 
can advance loans on the security of their own shares ; nor can it 
hold share in any other cooperative society except as permitted by 
the RBI. 

(ix) The RBI has the powder to give directions to cooperative 
banks regarding the purpose for which advances are to be made, the 
margins they must maintain, the maximum amount of advances made 
under certain circumstances, the rate of interest etc. 

(x) Cooperative banks are also required to submit to the RBI 
statements, returns and documents from time to time. 

Reserve Bank Credit to Cooperatives 

The RBI is providing short-term, medium-term and long-term 
credits to agriculture through the cooperative societies. This is 
evidenced by the fact that both the amount of advances and out- 
standings have increased considerably since 1951-52. During 1976-77, 
credit limits sanctioned by the Bank for financing agricultural 
operations to the State Cooperative Banks in creased to Rs 696 crores 
from Rs 612 crores in 1975-76. The programme of loans advanced by 
the Bank would be clear from the data given below : 
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Advances to State Cooperative Banks (/n crores of rupees) 


Year Advances Outstanding 


1951.52 11.29 7.81 

1955-56 23.80 12 98 

1960-61 146.66 89 40 

1964«65 283.49 148.63 

1965-66 ■— 172,17 

1970-71 — 288JO 

1975- 76 890.0 491.5 

1976- 77 1,040.8 666.8 


(a) Short-term finance 

Such loans are provided by the RBI to accommodate the State 
Cooperative banks for financing seasonal agricultural operations and 
marketing of crops against the guarantee of the State Bank of India 
or against the security of Government and trustee securities belong- 
ing to them or to their affiliated central banks on two good signatures 
provided by the Central and State cooperative banks. These loans 
are provided for 12 months at a concessional rate of 2 p. c. below 
the Bank Rate. Credit limits are sanctioned after a careful scrutiny 
of (a) the position of the borrowing institutions in respect of owned 
funds, maintenance of liquid resources and reliability of its loans ; 

(b) its estimated credit requirements as indicated by. the loan pro- 
gramme ; and (c) its past performance in the utilization of credit 
limit sanctioned to it. 

Two important conditions attached to the short-term accom- 
modation sanctioned by the RBI relate to non-overdiie cover and 
"the minimum involvement’. The former requires that, correspond- 
ing to the amount drawn and outstanding on a credit limit of the 
RBI there should be outstandings of at least an equivalent amount of 
non-over due loans due to the Central Cooperative bank from the 
societies for the same purpose. No further drawals on the credit 
limit are allowed by the RBI if there is a deficit in this regard. The 
conditions of minimum involvetnent requires that on any date, the 
amount of agricultural loans outstanding to a central bank from out 
of its own resources should not fall short of the amount whi ch the 
RBI might specify as the extent of stipulated minimum involvement. 
This is intended to secure that the cooperative banks employ more of 
their resources in agricultural loans and that a sufficient volume of 
own resources of the bank is involved in such loans in order to 
provide for funds which may he locked up in overdue loans.’ 

From July 1. 1973, a new scheme is in operation, which links 
the availability of concessional finance for short-term agricultural 
purposes with the extent of deposits mobilized by the 
Centra! cooperative' banks and utilized for agricultural lending; The 

1. Report of the Ail Judin Ruhil Credit Review Comittee, I9f>9, p. 1 
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lending rale on limits sanctioned for seasonal agricultural opera- 
tions is 1 12 p. c. below the Bank rate instead of the usual 2 p. c. 
below the bank rate ; however, a rebate of L5 p. c. is allowed upon 
fulfilment of the stipulated linking borrowings with deposit mobiliza- 
tion. No financial accommodation is available to Central Coopera- 
tive Banks, if their total overdues exceeded 60 per cent of the dem- 
and at the end of the latest cooperative year. 

Since 1950-51, the short-term credit limit has been of the 
following order : 


Short Term Accommodation to Cooperative Banks by RBI 


Year 

Limits sanctioned 
. (Rs. crores) 

Outstandings 
(Rs. crores) 

1950-51 

7.5 

... 

1955-56 

30.0 

13.0 

1960-61 

112.0 

101.0 

1965-66 

213.0 

144.0 

1969-70 

370.0 

214.0 

1972-73. 

415.5 

144.9 

1973-74 

430.8 

150.8 

1975-76 

751.4 

182.2 

1976-77 

812.5 

260.7 


The total limits sanctioned in 1976-77, for seasonal agricultural 
operations increased to Rs. 812.5 crores from Rs. 415.5 crores in 
1972-73. Aggregate withdrawals against the limits sanctioned and 
repayments during 1973-74, were Rs. 1033.6 crores and Rs. 1127,7 
CTores respectively as against Rs. 596.7 crores and Rs. 603.8 crores 
in 1972-73. The total outstandings at the end of June 1977 
amounted to Rs. 260.7 crores as against Rs. 144.9 crores as at the 
end of June, 1973. 

Short-term loans are also given for marketing of crops other 
than coiion and kapas ; marketing of cotton and kapas, production 
and marketing of handloom products (at I J p. c. below bank rate) 
financing othei cottage and small scale industries, purchase and 
sale of yarn and loans to Agricultural Refinance Corporation at 
Bank rate. 

Relevant data for 1972-73 and 1976-77 are given below 


1. R. B. i.. Report (fn Currency and Finance^ 1976-77, p. 137, 
F. 30 
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Reserve Bank Credit to Cooperatives 1972-73 and 1 976-77 (Rs.crores) 


1972-73 



1976-77 



ftirposc of Limit Drawalr kepay- 
Finance sane- ments, 

tioned. 

Out 

stand- 

ings 

Limits 

Sanc- 

tioned. 

brawals 

Repay- 

ments 

“TfuT 

stand- 

ings 

SHORT TERM 

<:) Seasonal agricultural operations (at 
below bank rate.V 

415,53 596.67 603.84 

H4 91 

812.5 

904.8 

826.3 

260.7 

(ii) Marketing of crops other than cotton and Kapas. 

<!ii) Marketing of cotton and Kapas^ at 3^o obove Bank Rate 
52.83 122.94 121.29 3,50 31.5 4 6 

4.3 

0.2 

(iv) Purchase and distribution of fertiliser 
(at 3% above Bank Rate)^ 

34,75 7.50 13.51 2.75 

32.2 

12.2 

31.2 

9.9 

(v) Production and marketing of handloom 
products (at 1 1/2 % below Bank rate) 

13.99 9.13 19.91 7,73 

26.4 

-^5.8 

32.2 

15.0 

<vi) Financing other cottage and small 
scale industries'* 

0.56 0.30 0.22 

0.11 

6.7 

3.9 

2.4 

3.9 

(vii) Purchase and sale of yarn (at Bank rate)^ 
0.92 0.09 0.06 0.03 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

(viii) Loans to ARC (at Bank rate) 
15.00 4.89 1.19 

3.70 

10.0 

Nil 

1.7 

Nil 


(N.B ; 1. 1/2 per cent below Bank rate from 1973-74 subject 
to rebate of 1 1/4 per cent as per rebate scheme excepting under 
section 17 (4) (a) which continued to be at 2 per cent below 
Bank Rate. 

2. Including monopoly procurement of cotton. 

3. Prior to 1972, purchase and distribution of fertilisers was 
financed by bank rate by the Bank. However, from January 1972, 
the interest rate was raised 2 per cent above Bank rate with a view 
to aligning it to the lending rates of the commercial banks. It was 
fur ther raised to 3 per cent above bank rate from 1974. Data 
relate to calender year 1972 and 1976. 

4. Data relate to financial year 
(b) Medium Term Agricultural Credit 

The medium-term finance is granted out of the National Agri- 
cultural Credit (Long term operations) Fund for (a) reclamation of 
land and other developments ; (b) construction developments, and 
maintenance of irrigation resources ; (c) purchase of machines, 
transport epuipment, fertilizers, implements; (d) construction of 
farm houses and cattle sheds; (e) purchase of equipments for 
carrying on animal husbandry and allied activities ; (f) purchase 
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of milch cattle and poultry keeping by small and ecomically weak 
farmers and (g) financing smaller agriculturists to enable them to 
purchase shares of cooperative sugar factories. These loans are 
granted for periods extending from 15 months to 50 years to state 
cooperative banks against guarantee of the State Governments. The 
rate of interest is 2 p. c. below the bank rate. 

Medium-ferm Loans (In crores of rupees) 


Year 

Sanctioned 

Withdrawn 

Outstanding 

1955-56 

0.31 

— 

— 

1960-61 

5.00 

4.0 

9.0 

1965-66 

14.00 

7.0 

15.0 

1967-68 

16.00 

9.00 

16.00 

1969-70 

18.00 

13.00 

20.0 ■ 

1970-71 

17.54 

10.19 

— 

1972-73 

8.72 

— 

16.88 

1973-74 

11.77 

6.03 

19.91 

1975-76 

65.1 

49.0 

94.8 

me-ni 

147.0 

87.6 

134.8 


Purpose-wise grant of medium-term loans by the RBI of co- 
operative banks for 1972-73 and 1973-74 is given below : 

Medium term credit to cooperative by the RBI* (Rs. crores) 


1972-73 (July-June) 1976-77 (Jufy-June) 

Purpose of Limit Drawn Is Repay- Out- Limits Drawals Repay- Out- 

finance sane- ments stand- sane- ments stand 

tioned ing tioned ing 



(i) Agricultural 
purposes (at 
11/2% below 

Bank Rate 8.72 - 7.42 16 ‘88 14.9 9.3 

(ii) Conversion of 
short term loans 
into medium term 
loans in scarcity 
affected areas (at 
1 1/2% below 

Bank Rate 73,30 68,09 24,12 68,66 130,8 77,8 

(lu) Purchase of 
shares in co-ope- 
rative sugar 
foctories/proeessing 
societies (at bank 

rate) M5 0.80 0,33 1,9 1,7 0,5 


8 


in 


39,6 


0,3 


117.0 


0,8 


^ The RBI also grants medium-term loans from out of the 
National Agricultural Credit (Stabilization) Fund for converting 


1. R. B. I., Report on Currency and Finance, 1976-77, p. 137. 
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short-term loans into medium-term loans to farmers in circum- 
stances of distress. This Fund was created in July 1956, with an 
initial allotment of Rs. 1 crore and further contribution of Rs. 1 
crore in each subsequent year. Conversion of short-term loans into 
medium-term loans is allowed only if the failure of crops in an area 
is not less than 50 per cent of the normal crop expected.' In 1976- 
77, the RBI sanctioned from this Fund, medium-term conversion 
limits aggregating Rs. 77.8 crores to State cooperative banks as 
against Rs. 73.5 crores sanctioned in 1972-73®. Total drawals were 
Rs. 41.8 crores and Rs. 68.1 crores during this period. The Bank 
augmented the Fund by making a contribution of Rs. 20 crores, 
thus raising the total amount to the credit of the Fund to Rs. 165.0 
crores at the June end, 1977. 

(c) Long-term Agricultural Loans 

Long term loans are given by the RBI for periods ranging from 
5 to 20 years, out of the National Agricultural Credit (Long-term 
operations) Fund established in July, 1956 (with an initial contribu- 
tion of Rs. 10 crores) which was augmented by further contribution 
of Rs. 5 crores in the subsequent years. Since 1960, the contribution 
was raised to Rs. 10 crores and by Rs. 1 crore each year so that the 
amount reached to a level of Rs. 15 crores in 1966-67. On SOiji 
June, 1970, it stood at Rs. 172.0 crores and at Rs. 284.0 crores on 
30th June, 1974. With the transfer of Rs. 95 crores, the total balance 
in the Fund stood at Rs. 495 crores at the June end, 1977. Loans 
aggregating Rs. 81 '3 crores were sanctioned during 1976-77 ; and the 
aggregate drawals amounted to Rs. 271.3 crores. 

For liberalising sanction of loans to states for participating in 
share capital of various types of existing cooperative societies, the 
Bank also sanctions loans to State Governments for contributing to 
the share capital of the farmers’ service, societies, which are being 
organised in various states at a minimum scale of Rs. 50,000 or Rs. 1 
lakh depending upon the size of the societies. 

This Fund is utilised for : (/) making of loans and advances 
to State Governments for subscribing directly or indirectly to the 
share capital of cooperative credit societies and repayable on the 
expiry of fixed period not exceeding 20 years from the date of making 
such loan/advances ; (ii) making to Slate Cooperative Banks, loans 

1. Following types of loans cannot be converted info ntedium-term loans; 
(I) medium-term loans for agricultural purposes ; (ii) short term loans 
or cash credits granted to marketing and processing .societies for 
marketing of crons ; (iii) short term loans for agricultural pr^uction 
which have already become overdue ; (iv) short-term agricultural 
loans advanced for the production of the rabi or the second crop : and 
(v) short-term agricultural loans advanced out of Takkavi fund.s 
provided directly or indirectly by the Government or a Ceatral Bank 
or a credit society. 

2. Conversion was for the first time made in 1965-66, whan short-term 
loam amounting t Rs. 3.57 crores were converted into medlim term 
loans. During 1966-67, this amounted to Rs. 11.19 crores in 1967-68 
to Rs. 2.02 crores (because of good crops) to Rs.20.22 crores in 
1969-70. 
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and advances for agricultural and other aUied ^ 

ranging from 15 months to 5 years, provided such loans are fuUy 
ouatairteed by the State Govermnents ; {ih) making to central land 
development banks all loans and advances for periods not exceeding 
20 years provided such loans are fully guar^teed ^ the State 
Governments ; and (iv) purchase of debentures of Land Development 
Bank provided such debentures are fully guaranteed by the State 


Governments. 

For 1976-77, against the aggregate lending programme of Rs. 
284 ^ crores, the ordinary debenture programme of Land Develop- 
ment Banks was fixed at Rs. 88 crores; bht the amount issued by 
these banks was of Rs. 80.3 crores and the actual subscription collccu 


cd was Rs. 74.3 crores. 


Recent Developments 

Since 1973-74, certain major developments have been made in the 
field of long-term credit viz ;(i) extending the scope of assistance ^ to 
the weaker sections, both tenants and share croppers are now eligi- 
ble for long-term finance by providing tangible securities or securi- 
ties of members who are owners of lands. Loans upto Rs. 500 in 
kind can be granted against the security of any other member. 

(ii) Bringing about a more balanced distribution of long-'term 
finance among different States^ under which more attention is paid to 
States where per hectare outstandings are relatively poor ; 

(/f) Ensuring smooth flow of credit in areas of high overducs 
resulting from the prevalence of scar cityjf amine conditions^ for this 
the Bank allows either to reschedule the loan instalments felling due 
during such year or to exclude such overdue instalments from the 
total demand for arriving at the percentage of overdues to demand ; 

(/v) The rate of interest was increased from 9% to 9.5% to be 
charged to the ultimate borrower in respect of ordinary loans ; and 

(v) The Central Land Development Banks have been granted 
permission to pay commission not exceeding 0.5% on the fixed depo- 
sits collected by the Primary L.D.Bs. 


Long term credit to cooperatives by the RBI. 


Purpose of finance 1972-73 (July-June) 

Limits Drawals Repaym- outs- 
Sanctioned. ent tand- 

ings. 

1976-77(Juty Jane) 
Limits Draw- Rep- Out 
sanct- als aym- stand, 
ioned. ents, ings 

(i) Loans to state 
Goveratnents for 
contribution to 
bliare capital of 
cooperative cred- 
it institutions.* 16.29 

18.69 

4.48 O.I 

31. 3 30.5 

7.9 98.7 

(ii) Loans to ARC 
(at 6% 

per annum) 30,00, 

.30.00 

0,50 34.50 

50.0 50.00 

15.8 172.6 


^Data relate to financial years. 

(Source : S.BJ.-Report an Currency & finance, 7976-77, p, 131) 
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Other Contributions of the RB! 

R.B.I. has also been rendering other useful service in the field of 
cooperation, like : 

(i) Provision of cheap remittance facilities for the benefit of 
d^operative banks. This facility is allowed three times per week. Such 
facilities are available for inter-state transfer of cooperative banks up 
to Rs. 20,00o/-or in multiples of Rs. 5,000/-in excess thereof between 
the accounts of two state cooperative banks maintained at the offices 
of the RBI. 

Free remittance facilities are also provided for the amounts of 
loans and subsidies granted by the Wational Cooperative Develop- 
ment Corporation to the State Governments; and also for the refund 
of unutilized amounts by the State Governments to the corporation. 

A cooperative society/bank may obtain Reserve Bank ‘Bank 
Drafts’ or ‘Telegraphic Transfer’ from offices of the RBI agencies and 
treasury agencies for remittances favouring itself or a third party at 
concessional rates of exchange. 

(ii) Training of Cooperative PersonneJ. The RBI has been rende- 
ring useful services in the training of cooperative personnel since 1953. 
It instituted at the Bankers’ Training College (run by it at Bombay) 
two courses for training of such personnel, viz., special course for 
managerial personnel of cooperative banks ;and a course on agricul- 
tural finance for the personnel of commercial banks. Another college, 
V. L. Mehta National Institute of Cooperative Management, began 
functioning from 1954 for the training of Senior and intermediate 
level personnel of the co-operative department. 

(iii) Publication of Literature. The RBI has been playing a 
crucial role by bringing about various statistical and other informa- 
tion material on co-operatives, the important publications being (i) 
Statistical Statements Relating to Co-operative Movement in India 
(biennially) (ii) Ihe Review oj the Co-operative Movement in India 
(biennially) (a) Cooperative News Digest (Monthly) : and R. B. i. 
Bulletin (Monthly). It has also published a large number of pham- 
pUets and Reports on various aspects of rural credit and co-operative 
activities. 

(iv) Inspection of Co-operative Societies. Periodical inspections 
of various co-operative organisations at the secondary and state levels 
are arranged by the RBI, from time to time to ensure that funds pro- 
vided by it are being properly utilised and a sound method of keep- 
ing accounts is maintained. 

(v) Rehabilitation of Weak Banks. About 55 Central Coopera- 
tive Banks exist as weak banks in the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and Haryana etc. To 
such weak banks the RBI has suggested measures such us (i) taking 
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coercive measures for recovery from wilful defaulters; (ii) appointing 
of a supervisor for every 10 societies affiliated to the bank ; (ui) 
constituting a team of representatives of the RBI, Apex Bank, 
Central Cooperative Banks and the State Cooperative department for 
'removing hindrances for the rehabilitation of the bank and providing 
assistance for the Central Cooperative bank in expediting the arbit- 
ration and recovery cases. 

(iv) Permission of Loans for Consumption Purposes. As a 
measure taken for the liquidation of rural indebtedness, ffie Bank 
has permitted primary credit societies to issue consumption loans 
to members belonging to the weaker sections. The overall limit was 
placed at Rs. 300 per borrower. Such advances are treated as a 
legitimate charge on its resources. 

CREDIT 

Weaker Section-Oriented Policy 

In consonance with the Government’s economic policy state- 
ment, the RBI announced its new credit policy on Dec. 14, 1977. 
The tools used by the RBi are mainly the lowering of interest rates 
and provisions of additional refinance under the “Small Farmers 
Window.” 

The main features of this new policy arc : 

(i) Direct individual loans granted to small farmers, after 
Jan. 1, 1978, for an amount not exceeding Rs. 2,500 each, 
will be eligible for refinance from the RBI at the Bank 
Rate of 9% per annum. For this purpose, RBI is to open 
a separate “Small Farmers Window” in addition to the 
existing refinancing rediscounting facilities. The extent of 
refinance would be limited to 50 per cent of the total 
advances made by concerned banks from January 1, 1978 
onwards under this category. Banks are asked not to 
change more than 1 l_%per annum on such loans irrespective 
of whether such facilities are granted for short medium or 
long terms. This inducement is specially to benefit small 
farmers. 

(ii) For stimulating capital investment in the small scale sector 
banks may charge not exceeding 1 1 % per annum on all 
fresh term loans with repayment schedule of three years 
and above, sanctioned after January 1, 1978 to units 
falling under small scale units covered under Credit 
Guarantee Scheme and special guarantee scheme, (2) small 
road transport operators and (3) Small units in backward 
areas. 

(iii) As per the directive, for all fresh term loans sanctioned 
after January 1, 1978, with repayment schedule of 3 years 
and above, for the purpose of minor irrigation and land 
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development the maximum interest will not exceed 10.5 per 
cent per annum, and for fresh loan terms for ‘Mevcisified 
purposes” as defined by ARDC the maximum interest will 
not exceed 1 1 per cent per annum. 

(iv) Banks have been asked to avoid compounding of interest 
charges on current dues not only on agricultural advances 
as hitherto but also on term loans to small scale sector 
and loans to small road transport operators and units in 
backward district /areas and to small farmers. 

Thus, the Reserve Bank of India has played a very crucial role 
in the building up and rehabilitation of the co-operative movement 
through a large number of financial, and administrative measures. 
Firsts it has been playing an active and constructive role in rural cre- 
dit as is evidenced by increasing amount of accommodations granted 
by it to the co-operative sector. Second^ the Bahk has played an 
important part in the formulation of scheme for the reorganisation 
of co-operative credit structure in different states. Thirjd, it takes 
keen interest in training co-operative personnel of all cadres who are 
so very necessary for the success of the co-operative movement. 
Fourth^ through its inspection it supervises the working of the finan- 
cial institutions and gives overall guidance to them for improving 
their conditions. It has rightly been said by a foreign observer that 
‘"The Reserve Bank has been giving new life and potent leadership to 
the co-operative credit movement in recent years. Probably no 
other central bank in the world is doing so much to help develop 
and finance co-operative rural credit institutions.” Fifths it system- 
atically undertakes research investigations and surveys relating to 
rural finance. Finally it is vitally concerned in building up a sound 
and self-reliant co-operative credit structure in line with the objec- 
tives of India’s Five Year Plans. 

The Reserve Bank of India may be compared to a reservoir 
from which channels of financial irrigation reach the field of agricul- 
ture and provide it with short medium and long-term finance, through 
the Apex Banks to the co-operative credit societies and through them 
to the agriculturists. 

Future Role of the R. B. 1. 

In view of rapid agricultural development in the country and 
the programmes such as the Intensive Agricultural Production and 
Crash programmes, it is expected that co-operative banks may not 
be self-sufficient in meeting the increased requirements of the agri- 
culturists unless bold efforts are made to further liberalise the pro- 
cedure for granting loans and grants by the R.B, I. 

Simultaneously, it would also be necessary for the State Md 
Central cooperative banks to take vigorous steps to augnient their 
own. resources by way of share capital and dej^siis and only ihcn it 
may be possible for them to take any substantial advantage of the 
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additional facilities which may be provided by the R. B. L in future 
years. 

The R. B. L can further help to maks the Integrated Crop Insu- 
rance Scheme a success by undertaking special research and enquiries 
on various facets of the prepare a well-thought plan of National Co- 
operative Insurance Scheme to be integrated with the rural 
credit plan. 

Lastly, the R.B.L should initiate different programmes for diff- 
erent states, keeping in view the existing conditions and previous expe- 
rience. This will necessitate a change in the approach and methods 
of the Bank. At present, cooperative organisations and States Gov- 
ernments study the R. B. I. terms and conditions of loans only for 
achieving the greatest formal compliance so as to obtain the largest 
measure of assistance. Hence, theR. B. 1. ofiBce need to develop 
informal contacts with the intimate knowledge of those incharge of 
cooperative organisation and must be able to function in an informal 
capacity. 

AGRICULTURAL REFINANCE AND DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION (ARDC) 

Agricultural Refinance and Development Corporation was set 
up under the Agricultural Refinance Corporation Act, 1963 with a 
view to provide finance (medium-term and long-term) for major agri- 
cultural development projects which cannot be satisfactorily financed 
by the existing institutional agencies like the land develepment banks 
and the scheduled banks, either on account of large outlay involved 
or because they a long gestative period or because the projects are 
such as cannot be brought under the normal business accepted by 
the land development banks. 

Functions of the Corporation. The functions of the ARDC 
as defined in the Act, include : 

(i) The provision of necessary resources by way of re-finance 
to the primary lenders for facilitating . agriculture development 
covering a wide field including development of animal husbandry, 
dairying, pisciculture, poultry farming and stock breeding. 

(ii) Purchase/subscribe the debentures floated by the Central 
Land Development Banks, State Co-operative Banks, scheduled 
banks, co-operative societies (approved by the Reserve Bank) in the 
normal course. 

Refinance is routed through the Central Land Development 
Banks and other eligible institutions for financing special development 
schemes for increasing agricultural production, which though remu- 
nerative in character involve considerable investment or long 
period of waiting. Such schemes include : 

(a) Land development, including reclamation, contour bun*: 
ding, soil conservation, and preparation of land so that facilities for 
irrigation are fully used. 
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(b) Development of plantation/horticulture i. e., special crops 
such <is rubber, teu, coffee, coconut, C3.sliew nuts, urecunuts, curciu- 
moms, orchards and vineyards, etc. 

(c) Development of mechanical farming, use of electricity 
through digging of tube-wells and energising of pump sets. 

(d) Development of animal husbandry, dairying, farming, 

pisciculture and poultry farming. ’ 

(e) storage/market yards. 

(f) Agricultural aviation. 

(g) Integrated Cotton Development Project (I C D P). 

(h) forestry. 

Re-finance is available by the Corporation to eligible institu- 
tions for fiijancing the above schemes approved by it in two forms, 
viz., one subscription to the special development debentures floated 
by the Central Land Development Banks, and second, loans to State 
co-operative banks and scheduled commercial banks. 

Direct financial assistance can also be provided, in exceptional 
cases, to cooperative societies approved by the Reserve Bank of 
India. 


Loans and advances, otherwise than by refinance, may also be 
granted to approved co-operative societies repayable within 25 
years. 

A ceiling of Rs. 50 lakhs is fixed in respect of assistance 
granted by the Corporation in connection with individual transac- 
tion. Refinance facilities are available both for medium-term and 
long term loans. Medium term financial assistance is available for 
periods of 3 to 5 years. Long term assistance is restricted to a 
maximum period of 15 years, and in exceptional cases upto 20 years 
on merit . Corporation’s rate of interest is 6 p. c. per annum. 

Management of the Corporation. The mMagemcnt of the 
Corporation vests in a nine member Board of Directors, including 
the Managing Director and the Dy. Governor of the R. B. 1. (in 
charge of Agricultural Department) as Chairman. Other directors 
include three representatives of the Government of India ; one of the 
R. B. I., and one each from Central Land Development Bank, State 
Co-operative Banks and Scheduled Commercial Banks, L. I. C., and 
Insurance and Investment companies. 

At present there are 75 eligible institutions (named as above) 
which arc the share-holders of the Corporation. Of these, 18 arc 
Central Land Development Banks, 20 are State Co-operative Banks 
and 37 are Scheduled commercial banks. 

Funds of the Corporation. The Corporation’s authorised capital 
is Rs. 25 crorcs divided into 25,000 shares of Rs. 10,000 each. The 
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issued and subscribed capital is Rs. 5 crores consisting of 5,000 
shares of Rs. 10,000 each, fully paid up and held by the R. B. L, 
Central Land Development Banks, State Co-operative Banks, 
Scheduled Commercial Banks, L. L C., and insurance and invest- 
ment companies. The shares are guaranteed by the Central^ 
Government as to the repayment of the principal and a payment ot 
minimum dividend of 4 1/4 per cent per annum. 

The Govenmient of India provided the Corporation with an 
interest free loan ofRs. 10 crores. By the end of June, 1970, the 
total amount of loan given by the Central Government stood at over 
Rs. 26 crores. 

The Corporation is authorised to raise further funds by issue 
of bonds and debentures, carrying Government guarantee, and 
accepting long-term deposits from the Central and State Govern- 
ments, local authorities co-operative institution, scheduled banks and 
others. However, the aggregate amount borrowed in the form of 
loan and deposits is not to exceed 20 times of the paid-up capital 
and' reserves. 

Method of Working. The Corporation provides re-finance to 
the eligible institutions for such projects which, in its opinion, are : 

(a) economically feasible, financially sound, operationally effi- 
cient; 

(b) located in a compact area so that intensive supervision is 
possible ; 

(c) cover specially the small cultivators. It also takes other 
factors mto consideration such as the willingness of the farmers to 
avail of the scheme, their capacity to provide mortgage security, 
availability of power and water supply, commitment by the Stale 
Government regarding their share of contribution etc. 

The financing institutions submitiiiig the application fur loan 
from the Corporation are required to give all possible details about 
the scheme, such as : 

(a) the area of implementation ; 

(b) arrangements for supervision and technical advice ; 

(c) duration of the scheme ; 

(d) ownersliip and valuation of land ; 

(e) projections about the net increase in production ; 

(f) the economic feasibility of the scheme ; 
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(g) scale of finance per hectare and the repayment schedule ; 

(h) rate of interest to be charged ; 

(i) arrangements for short term finance for production and 
marketing ; 

(j) arrangements for assured supply of water, improved seeds, 
fertilizers and implements etc. 

Before accepting the projects, the Corporatipn conducts 
thorough economic feasibility studies, technical feasibility studies, 
and cost-benefit analysis. 

Evaluation of the Working of the Corporation. The Corporation 
completed 14 years of its working in June 1977. From the year of 
inception (1963-64), the Co-operative Land Development Rant-s 
started implementing special schemes with assistance from the A. R. 
D, C. By the end of June, 1978 since inception the A. R. D. C. had 
sanctioned 6221 schemes of agricultural development, involving 
a total financial outlay of Rs. 1796 crores and ARC’S share of 
support of Rs. 1465.0 crores. Of these, Rs. 1049 crores were 
disbursed. 


Progress of the Agricultural Refinance Corporation 


Year 

No, of 
schemes 
sanc- 
tioned 

Total Corpo- 

financial rations’ 
outlay commit- 
ment < 
(Rs. crores) 

Disbursal 
upto the 
end of the 
commitment 

Disbursal 
as p. c. of 
the total 
commitment 
(Rs. crores) 

1963-64 

3 

2.23 

2.01 

— 

— 

1964-65 

8 

11.02 

9.35 

4.45 

10.1. 

1965-66 

14 

13.31 

10.31 

4.90 

56.1 

1966-67 

13 

9.18 

7.36 

6.98 

48.8 

1967-68 

78 

67.08 

58.13 

12.65 

49.6 

1968-69 

108 

79.21 

69.32 

30.49 

52.0 

1969-70 

142 

98.72 

70.92 

50.09 

64.0 

1972-73 

230 

196.6 

172.3 

94.10 

87.3 

1973-74 

550 

251.3 

220.5 

97.8 

88.0 

1975-76 

909 

356.4 

296 . 9 - 

171.2 

57.5 

1976-77 

1653 

367.9 

307.1 

220.8 

58.0 

1977-78 

1836, 

392.7 

330.1 

234.3 

60.5 
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It will be evident from the above table that the largest share of 
the amount sanctioned has gone to the development of minor irriga- 
tion, followed by that for soil conservation, development of planta- 
tions and horticulture, farm mechanisation, poultry farming, 
development of dairy and fisheries and construction of storage 
facilities. 

Most of the amount was drawn by the Land Development 
Banks, in Gujarat, followed by Tamil Nadu. U. P., Punjab, Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Haryana respectively. 

This poor utilisation can be attributed to the following reasons: 

(1) The time consuming procedure prescribed by the Corpora- 
tion for providing re-finance, (2) Since the Land Development Banks 
could avail of refinance facilities only for scheines involving an outlay 
of more than Rs. 5 crores, the schemes involving smaller investment 
cannot be financed by the Corporation, (3) Absence of effective 
co-ordination between various agencies involved in implementation of 
these schemes, (4) Non-availability of heavy machinery for reclama- 
tion work ; delay in conducting contour surveys, delay in the release 
of water from the irrigation projects etc. (5) Delay in the recruitment, 
training and posting of the staff in the various departments of the 
State Governments and the financing banks. 

The achievement in physical terms under the various schemes, 
as on June 30, 1978, was as follows 

1. Tubewells 254,300 ; dugwells 390,000; electric pumpsets/oil 
engines, 576,200 ; lift irrigation 760 and others (boring 
and rahats) 9,500. 

2. Plantation in hectares : 

Coffee, 8,900, rubber 2,200 ; cardamom, 1400 cashewnut, 
1,100 ; coconut 34,200; arecanut 1,300; apple, citrus 
and other fruits, 19,900. 

3. During 15 years (1963-1978), the corporation assisted in 
bringing about 28.5 lakh hectares under multiple cropping. 
Land developed under the command area and area im- 
proved under soil conservation schemes aggregated 8.9 
lakh hectares. The total area developed under various 
schemes for plantation and horticulture is of the order of 
72,300 hectares. 

4. Other activities which received refinance facilities were : 
Storage 50.0 lakh tonnes ; market yards, 121 units ; 
tractors 34,600 units ; combine/harvester/bulldozer/po_wer 
tiller 988 units ; trawlers/mechanised boats, 1,675 units ; 
milch cattle 66,700 animals poultry birds 1081,500 chicks ; 
sheep 119,490 animals and agricultural aircraft 2- units. 


1 Report of the Agricultural Reflnance & Development Corporation for 
1977-78, pp. 14-15. 
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Disfribntion of ARDC Scheme by Type of Banks (Rs. crores) 


Scheme implemented 
through : 

1972-73 

No. of Amount 

schemes 

No. of 
schemes 

1977-78 

Amount 

State Land Develop- 
ment Banks 

116 

164.4 

330 

147.5 

State Cooperative 
Banks 

!0 

2.8 

41 

14.7 

Scheduled Commercial 
Ranks 

104 

29.4 

1465 

230.9 

Total 

230 

196.6 

1836 

392.7 


The International Development Association (IDA) assistance to 
Kerala agricultural development project amounted todollorSO million 
in 1977. This is intended for development of coconut, cashew, 
cocoa, spices, pepper and rubber crops besides energisation of pump- 
sets in minor irrigation projects. Besides, an integrated fisheries 
Development project fo Gujarat with an assistanceof dollor ISniillion 
has also been sanctioned. As at the end of June 1 977, there were 
29 projects assisted by the World Bank. The disbursement from 
the IDA/IBRD projects amounted to Rs. 477.0 crores by June 30 
1977. Since 1970, 30 projects are being implemented with the assist- 
ance from the World Bank Group. These consist of 12 agricultural 
credit projects, 6 Command Area Development Projects, 3 dairy 
development projects, 2 seeds projects, 2 market yard products, 1 
apple processing and marketing project, I fisheries project, 1 inte- 
grated cotton development project, and 2 general lines of credit to 
ARDC. 9 of the agricultural credit projects, viz., Gujarat, Haryana, 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, M.P., Maliarashtra, Punjab, U.P. 
and Karnataka have been fully implemented. 

A number of measures have also been taken by the ARDC for 
removing regional imbalances in refinance, such as : 

(a) Establishment of consultancy units at Lucknow and 
Calcutta to help State Government and financial institutions io iden- 
tify and assess the potential for various items of investments. 

(b) Strengthening its regional offices in Eastern and North- 
eastern regions; and 

Provision of refinance facilities to the eligible institutions up 
to 90 per cent of the financial assistance for schemes sanctioned in 
^tern and North-eastern regions irrespective of the purpose of 
the scheme. 

In pursuance of its policy to provide 90 per cent concessional 
refinance facilities to SFDA/MFAL schemes, special schemes 
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sponsored under the DPAP Giiijan Corporations and special schemes 
intended for scheduled castes and tribes. 

Suggestions of the Rural Credit Review Committee 

The recommendations made by the All India Rural Credit 
Review Committee may be given as below: 

(11 The ARC should play effective role not only by providing 
re-finance facilities, but also by giving proper advice in segard to 
various features of a sound system of investment credit for 
agriculture. 

(2) The Corporation may raise its existing paid up share 
capital of Rs. 5 crores to Rs. 25 crores by issuing 10 per cent more 
shares on suitable terms, as early as possible. 

(3) The Corporation should formulate detailed mechanics of 
development lending in respect of various schemes, for the guidance 
of the financing institutions. 

(4) The Government of India should make available to the 
Corporation as much resources as possible out of the external assist- 
ance available to it, at a low rate of interest. The RBI might also 
charge a concessional rate of interest on the funds provided to the 
Corporation. 

(5) The Corporation should continue to adopt a flexible 
approach in meeting the requirements of different areas and hold 
periodical consultations with different financing agencies and the 
State Governments in order to ensure that its policies and procedures 
are determined after keeping in view the diverse factors and cir- 
cumstances involved. 

For implementing the various schemes of the Corporation, the 
following suggestions have been made by the All-India Cooperative 
Land Development Banks Cooperative union.’ 

(i) For effective coordination among the various departments 
and financing agencies, a project ofiScer may be appointed for every 
scheme who will ensure that adequate arrangements are made by the 
concerned agencies and the farmers are properly guided. 

(ii) There should be a liaison officer at the State level to ensure 
coordination between the financing agencies and the departnaents of 
the Slate Governments. This officer will ensure the availability of 
technical and administrative staff at levels and the issue of necessary 
financial orders in respect of Government guarantees for deficit in 
security, the flotation of special debentures, etc. 

(iii) A state level Review committee may be appointed which 
should review at regular intervals the implementation of various 
schemes. 

1. Journal of All India Central Land Department Bank Co~operatiye 
Union, June 1968, pp. 1-3. 
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(iv) The Central Development Banks should educate the farm- 
ers in the area about the benefits accruing from the implementation 
of the scheme concerned. 

REGIONAL RURAL BANKS 

The idea of providing rural finance to the small and marginal 
farmers and landless workers goes to the observation made by the 
All India Rural Credit Review Committee in 1969. It pointed out 
that ‘"Cooperations and other competing and supplementary agencies 
should co-exist for rural development. The requirements of the 
agricultural sector are so large and diverse that both the commercial 
ban^ and cooperative banks can play a complementary role without 
getting into conflict with each other”. It, therefore, recommended 
multiagency approach be adopted for supply of rural credit and 
tor this It recommended the establishment of a Small Farmers Deve- 
lopment Agency. Later on, in December, 1971, the National Commi- 
ssion on Apiculture (m its Interim Report on Credit Services for 
Small and Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers) expressed 
the view that it might be ultimately necessary to set up an agricultural 
devdopmentbank of India on the lines of the Industrial DeSpS 
Bank of India. The idea was to consolidate the expertise and experi 
D Agricultural Credit Department 

Agricutural Refinance Development 
Coporation and the Agricultural Finance Corporation) into a single 
organisation in order to direct the flow of agricultural credit 

The ADBl utilisation of land and manpower. 

4 1 provide the initiative and expertise for proiect-orient- 

M '"--“'-ip of 

But the Bailing Commission did not favour the settins ud of 

Agricultural Refinance Development 
^rporation, a subsidiary of the Reserve Bank, and the Agricultural 
inMce Corporation, which was set up by commercial banks The 


successful Aoart 1970-71, did not prove quite 
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groups of villages, mostly autonomous in character and managed 
by the local leadership to ensure local response and participation. 

A Working Group, headed by Shri Narasinham had also surve- 
yed the requirements and feasiWlity of the regional banks and 
concluded that only 5 banks should be started in select areas which 
are starved for want of institutional credit facilities either from 
commercial or cooperative banks. 

An Ordinance was promulgated for setting regional rural banks 
on September 27, 1975. Accordingly on October 2, 1975, five banks 
were established in four states ; 2 in U.P one at Moradabad by the 
Syndicate Bank and the other at Gorakhpur by the State Bant- of 
India ; 1 in Rajasthan by the United Commercial Bank, 1 in Bhiwani 
Haryana by the Punjab National Bank and 1 in Malda (West Bengal) 
by United Bank of India. By April 1977, in all 50- Regional Banks 
were to be opened , covering a population of at lesat 1 crore. These 
banks would be serving the majority of 32 districts. 

Each Bank has an authorised capital of Rs. 1 lakh --and paid- 
up capital of Rs. 25 lakhs. The share capital is raised by the Central 
Govenunent, the State Government concerned and the sponsoring 
bank in the ratio of 50,15 and 35. There in no participation of other 
institutions and individuals in the equity of the regional rural banks. 

These banks have a Board of Directors of 9 members ; 4 to 
be appointed by the Central Government. 2 by the dominant 
nationsdised banks, 1 by the State Government, and 2 by the Govt, of 
India from amongst other share holders, 

Thes banks combine the good features of both cooperative and 
commercial banks and exclusively provide credit to small and marginal 
farmers, agricultural labourers and rural artisans. 

These regional rural banks, are basically scheduled commercial 
tuqnWs but are different from the existing commercial banks in the 
following respects : 

(1) Their area of operation is limited to a particular region 
comprising one or more districts in any state . 

(2) They grant loans and advances particularly to small and mar- 
ginal farmers, agricutural labourers and rural artisan^, small entre- 
preneurs and persons of small means engaged in trade and other 
productive activities in the area of operation. 

(3) The lending rates of the banks is not higher than the 
prevailing lending rates of co-operative societies , in any particular 

state. 

(4) The salary structure of the employees of the regional rural 
Tjanks is prescribed by the Central Government, having regard to the 
salary structure of the employees of the state government and local 
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authorities of comparable level and status in that area of operation 
of the bank. 

The areas where regional rural banks are set up arc compara- 
tively backward or a tribal area or where coverage by the commercial 
banks and cooperations is relatively poor. Secondly, the area has a 
real potential for development and should be poised for a break 
through once the flow of credit is assured. 

These Banks grant loans mostly for production purposes. Bui 
a small proportion may be earmarked for consumption purposes like 
educational or medical expenditure. A ceiling is placed on the limit of 
loans that can be sanctioned to an individual. They advance loan 
at 14% ; the same as cooperative sbeieties charge. 

In preparing the prospective branch expansion plan, banks are 
asked to include as many offices as possible in the unbanked and un- 
derbanked” rural and semi-urban areas unbanked taluk and tehsil head- 
quarters and under- banked and backward districts ; especially in the 
eastern and northeastern states. While preparing the branch expansion 
programmes banks are asked to keep in view centres, {a) with high 
deposit potential, (6) where the state governments are keen on having 
bank offices for implementing the various developmental schemes 
formulated by them, (c) where the applicant banks have undertaken 
or propose to undertake financing of special schemes with refinance 
assistance from the International Development Agency, Agricultural 
Refinance Development Corporation, {d) which are identified as 
potential growth centres in the surveys conducted by the identified 
lead banks and are still iinbanked and {e) in adivasi, tribal belts etc. 

At the end of June 1977, there were 48 RRB with 767 branches 
with a total coverage of 86 districts in 16 states. The total deposit mo- 
bilised aggregated is Rs. 15.7 crores and the credit extended to Rs. 
19.6 crores. 

Suggestion for Improveineiit 

The Committee set up under the chairmanship or Dr M. L. 
Dantwala, to study the working of these banks has appreciated the 
over-all performance of these banks and opened that they should be 
made an integral part of the rural structure. According to the 
Committee, “the Regional Rural Banks have definitely an edge 
over branches of commercial banks in the rural credit secure with 
relatively lower cost of operation, simplicity and low profile local 
participation in management, the down to earth approach or the local 
staff and familiarity and close association of the rural developmental 
agencies and personnel.” 

The Committee has observed that with a few modification in 
their organisation and functional structures the RRB can become a 
very useful component in the totality of the rural credit structure. It 
has made the following major recommendations : 

(i) Each RRB should have a smallcrs area of jurisdiction overing 
a population of about 20,000 for better marginal efficiency 
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(At present some of the RRB’s cover even a population 
of 10 to 15 lakhs). 

(ii) The RRB should function like any other commercial bank, 

under the direct control of the Reserve Band of India. 

(iii) There should be a change in the share capital composition. 

(iv) The loaning and other business aspect policy should be 
modified and a uniform rate of interest be followed for all 
credit institutions catering to the requirements of the rural 
community. 

(v) Specialised training facilides should be imported by the 
sponsor banks to the personnel of the RRB. 


CROP LOAN SCHEME 


It has been realised that if co-operative structure is to ser /e 
fully the small or uneconomic farmer and to liberate him from the 
money-lender-traders, it must make credit available for all production 
and consumption needs of the farmer. Till recently, co-operative 
loans were made for a twelve months* period by the co-operative 
societies on the security of land in several States, notably in West 
Bengal, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, M. P., Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka. Such loans were renewable. The utilization question 
was not properly considered while advancing loans, and severe limits 
on loans to individuals and to societies as a whole were laid down. 
The result was that in almost all cases the credit extended by co- 
operative societies did not serve fully the needs of the member. 
Under such conditions, the co-operative credit system could not hope 
to replace the money-lenders. 


The need to change over to a purpose-oriented loan poUcy by 

adoption of the crop loan system, used in Maharas^ra and Gujarat 
since 1950, was recommended by the Committee of Direction, (All- 
India Rural Credit Survey, 1954) and the V.L. Mehta Committee on 
Co^operative Credit, i960. While these recommendations were 
accepted by the co-operations (both oflScials and non-officials) the 
scheme could not be implemented in several states for a long time. 


Early Developments 

As early as 1945, the Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee of 
the Policy Committee on Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, spelt 
out the main features of the crop loan system, which was 
for providing agricultural credit to farmers on a>rational basis. Ihese 

features were : 


(0 The primary agricultural credit society should try to meet in 
full all short-term credit needs of its members, and subject to certain 
limitations, their medium term credit needs for agriculture . 

(ii) The credit-worthiness of a member should be assessed on 
the basis of his repaying capacity . 
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(iii) The society should have a statutory charge ou the crop 
and mortgage security would be justified when the size and period of 
loan require it, and 

(iv) The loan should be advanced only as required and as far 
as possible in kind. 

These recommendations were accepted by the Bombay Coopera- 
tive Banks’ Association and the erstwhile Government of Bombay. 
Consequently a loaning procedure, incorporating these principles, 
was adopted in the Bombay State from 1950. Emphasis was shifted, 
for the first time, from the security of the loan to the requirement of 
credit for production of particular crop which was being financed. 
The scale of finance required for each crop was deternained in a field 
workers’ conference held in each district much in advance of the 
cultivation season. 

Objectives of the Scheme 

The crop loan system seeks, to replace the money-lender trader 
system in two ways : first, by shifting the emphasis from real property 
to crop as security has brought in even pure tenants as potential 
borrowers. Second, by relating the s: '.e of the loan to the require- 
ments of business, it emphasized upoji the productive purpose. It 
also did away with the older highly restrictive limits on credits to 
individuals and societies. The new system resulted in emphasis on 
production credit and benefited most those grups whose requirements 
of this type of credit were relatively large. 

Logically, a developed crop loan system, thus, involves a full 
analysis of the credit requirements of a cultivator, and appropriate 
administration of the cash and kind supply, and recovery through 
sales or immediately after. 

Necessity of the Scheme 

It has been fouuu that every tier of credit structure depends 
for its funds on the higher financing agencies than on its own 
resources of owned funds and deposits. In the context of the fiscal 
responsibilities which such an atrangeraent enjoining it may appear 
surprising that insistence on mortgage security for borrowings at the 
primary level is discouraged especially when borrowings are for 
agricultural production. This justification arises on account of these 
factors : 

(a) While timely sanction and disbursements of agricultural 
loans are important for the success of the operation itself, insistence 
on mortgage of land security in each case would cause consider- 
able delay. 

(b) A large number of tenant farmers who do not have the 
right to mortgage the land they cultivate will have to be denied 
credit. 
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(c) Evea those who own their land may not have adequate land 
to offer as security if they have already availed of a large medium 
term loan or a long-term loan from the land mortgage banks. 

(d) Mortgage of the borrowers land does not always adequately 
protect the interest of the credit agency if the borrower defaults. 

In view of these defects, it has been rightly said that “the best 
form of security for the loan advanced by the credit society would 
be that the clientele is a continuing one ; and the land, which con- 
stitutes the means of production for the farmer, must not be 
alienated.” 

Action Pri^ramme 

Though the Rural Credit, Survey Committee bad emphasized 
the need to change over to the crop loan system of financing in all 
parts of the country, yet the system was not adopted fully. Attempts 
later to get a rationalised lending procedure introduced in the 15 
districts (selected for the Intensive Agricultural District Programme) 
also did not meet with much success. When a decision was taken 
to institute an Intensive Agricultural Area Programme (in 1963) in 
114 districts, it became necessary to reorient the loaning policies of 
the co-operative credit societies to fully meet farmers’ credit require- 
ments to enable them to introduce improved agricultural practices. In 
the early part of 1964, an outline of Action Programme was drawn 
up and circulated by the Ministry of Community^ Development and 
Co-operation. This integrated programme involved : (i) strengthen- 
ing of the co-operative banking structure ; (ii) reorganisation of 
primary institutions so as to have only viable and potentially viable 
units ; (iii) development of co-operative marketing ; and (iv) iinple- 
mentation of crop loan scheme of financing. To ensure viability; 
the area of operations of the societies was to be extended to enable 
them to have adequate credit and not-credit business. Their share 
capital was to be strengthened by adopting an increased ratio bet- 
ween shareholdh^ and borrowing, and they were also to be permitted 
to retain an adequate margin in their loan business. 

A major departure in the procedure’ the Action Programme 
was to fix the repaying capacity of each cultivator at half the 
estimated total cash income of the member minus the known demands 
on account of other loans taken by him. The cash income was to 


1. The crop loan scheme, which was being followed in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat had evoled a scheme of finance for .each crop shown in the 
district at the annual field workers' conference the preparation of 
statements indicating credit needs of each member on the basis of his. 
acreage under different crops, sanction of a credit limit for each society 
by the Centra! Bank ; disbursement of the loan in cash and in kind to 
the member during the cultivation season ; and the fixation of loan 
recovery dates to coincide with harvesting periods. 
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include estimated cash realization from sale of the produce and other 
income outside the farm. The credit to be provided to the cul- 
tivator for raising the crop was assumed to consist of (i) the cash 
requirements for production fixed on a per acre basis (crop-wise) 
to b,e about one-fourth of the average value of gross produce in dry 
areas and one-third in irrigated areas ; (ii) requirements in kind for 
fertilizers, seeds, pesticides, etc., (iii) each requirement for extra 
labour charges involved in the application of these inputs which 
should not exceed half the value of inputs : (iv) a lump sura cash 
loan of Rs. 50 per family to meet consumption expenditure .; and 
(v) a cash loan equivalent to 5% of the produce sold by the member 
through the co-operative marketing society during the previous year 
as an incentive to further use of the co-operative marketing structure. 
Where the needs exceeded the repaying capacity of the member the 
cut in the credit for which he was eligible would be made in items 
other than in items (ii) and (iii). 

Important modifications in the loaning procedure were render- 
ed necessary as a result of discussions with the cooperatives and 
State Government officials in different States. These were included 
in a Crop Loan Manual, released by the Reserve Bank of India. 
The major modification was that the repaying capacity of a cultivator 
should be related only to the value of the gross produce from his 
land in view of the difficulty of correctly estimating his non-farm 
income. Further, a traditional cultivator’s normal repaying capacity 
could be fixed at about one-third of the value of his gross produce 
from agriculture. As only small farmers ordinarily need credit for 
maintenance expenses and as such farmers, cultivating the land 
themselves, do not incur labour charges, the amount advanced (one- 
third of the value of gross produce) was considered sufficient to meet 
their cash needs for consumption and other needs. 

Three-Component Formula 

Under the Crop loan system the credit needs of the cultivator 
are to be determined and fixed on the basis of his crop, the proposed 
area to be cultivated and the &ale of finance fixed for the crop. 
Credit is to be provided partly in cash and partly in kind on the basis 
of three components : 

(«) A cash component to take care of the outlay on cultivation 
according to the traditional methods. This cash component is not 
to exceed one-third of the average value of gross produce per 
acre and is to be disbursed as soon as cultivation operations 
commence ; 

(b) A kind component to include inputs like fertilizers, pesticides, 
agricultural implements for improved cultivation ; 

^ (c) A further component in cash for taking care of the likely 
additional cash outlay on account of use of inputs which is not to 
exceed half the value of kind inputs and is to be availed of soon after 
the kind component is taken by the cultivator. 
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The three-component formula was, thus, expected to possess the 
flexibility needed to meet the requirements of farmers adopting 
improved practices in varying degrees. The first cash component 
provides adequate credit to those who carry on cultivation in a 
traditional manner. To those who wished to use improved methods, 
the second and third components are to be provided and the applica- 
tion of such inputs could be expected to generate their own repaying 
capacity. The extent to which credit could be provided under these 
two components would depend on the extent to which the cultivator 
is prepared to use fertilizers and insecticides subject to the ceiling 
amount prescribed. The limit of repaying capacity has been taken 
to be roughly half the value of his total yield from the harvest, of 
which one-third could be the limit for short-term loans, the remain- 
ing onc-sixth being the repaying capacity for instalment due under a 
medium-term loan. 

Salient Features of the System 

The salient features of the crop loan system arc. 

(i) The credit requirements of the cultivators arc to be assessed 
on the basis of the acreage and cost of cultivation of the crops grown, 
subject to the repaying capacity. 

(ii) This system is intended to ensure that cultivators are 
given loans with reference to their production requirements in cash 
and kind ; on cultivator is denied loan because he does not use 
fertilizers. 

(iii) The size of the loans is to be determined by the rational 
assessment of the needs in relation to the production activity under- 
taken by the agriculturists. 

(iv) The crop loans arc to be repaid out of the sale proceeds of 
such crops. As such, the sales are generally effected through an 
agency with which the credit society is linked. 

(v) The advances are generally confined to the period shortly 
before sowing and ending shortly before the harvest. During the 
season a cultivator may be helped to meet the cost of seed, fertilizers, 
weeding, harvesting, etc. 

(vi) The eligibility of a cultivator to loan and the size of the 
loan are determined not by the fact of ownership of land or by the 
value of tangible security that he can offer, but by the fact that (a) 
he is a bonafidc cultivator, (b) he is in need of credit for under- 
taking production ; and (c) that he is able to pay the loan out of his 
production. 

(vii) The eligibility for medium term loan for a member is 
determined on a per acre, per crop, per annual repayment instal- 
ment basis. 
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In brief, the intention of the crop loan system is that the entire 
credit system should be 'production-based’ and 'market-oriented/ 
The emphasis is on 'productive needs’ and ‘productive uses’ as criteria 
for the issue of loans. 

Evaloatios of the Crop Loan System 

The system has been in vogue for the last 12 years. It has 
been introduced to make co-operative credit production oriented and 
to ensure timely flow of credit to small farmers by liberalising the 
loaning policies and procedures. The various field investigations in 
selected districts conducted for the All-India Rural Credit Review 
Committee have revealed a considerable divergence between the 
accepted principle and the actual practices. Some of the important 
observations are : 

(1) In many cases the scales of finance did not conform to the 
three-component formula ; the disbursement of the loan in kind was 
negligible, seasonality in lending and recovery was not being observed, 
and the mortgage of land was still being insisted upon as security for 
short-term production loans. 

(2) The crop disbursement authorities are facing a number of 
dilhcuities in distributing the loan in kind, because : (a) the members 
were unwilling to lift fertilizers ; (b) the agricultural requisites did 
not reach the farmers in adequate quantities and in time ; (c) there 
was a lack of co-ordination between the co-operative credit agency 
and those in charge of the distribution of fertilizers. 

(3) The principle of seasonality in lending and recovery of 
loans has not been fully implemented in practice. For example, in 
Tamil Nadu, while seasonality pattern was being observed in the 
issue of loans, the dates for repayment were usually not being fixed 
with reference to the harvesting season. In states like Assam and 
M. P., the due dates for loans corresponded to the harvesting seasons, 
but loans were normally issued throughout the year. In Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, seasonality had not so far been adopted by the 
credit banks. 

(4) The principle that crop- loans should be provided on 
personal security and a statutory charge on the crop has not been 
properly implemented in most states and loans against personal 
security are subject to ceilings fixed at very low levels beyond which 
mortgage is insisted upon, in some states the persons standing^ as 
securities are required to be land owners. In Assam, Bihar, Orissa 
and W. Bengal, loans upto Rs. 500 are provided against personal 
securities but larger loans required mortgage of land. Even in com- 
paratively advanced states like Punjab and Tamil Nadu eligibility of 
credit is largely determined directly or indirectly by the value of 
assets owned. 

(5) The crop loan system has also not been fully implemented 
on account of ineffective linking of credit with marketing. Though 
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in most states, agricultural credit societies do secure agreements 
that the members would sell their produce throu^ the marketing 
societies, in practice such agreements are not taken seriously either 
by the members who sign them or the credit ‘societies who take 
them. This is due to the fact that credit societies have not adequately 
appreciated the importance of co-operative marketing and that they 
feel that marketable surplus would be negligible in the case of many 
small producers. 

(6) Procedural delay in application for loans, scrutiny and 
verification of particulars, sanction and in dispensation of credit is 
yet the accepted practice. 

Weaknesses of the System 

While the assessment of the repaying capacity of the borrower 
may be subject to errors of judgment and may be based on insuffi- 
cient or unreliable data the method of determining it as a specific 
proportion of the value of the gross output also suffers from the 
drawback that it might result in providing less credit to the small 
cultivators and more credit to the large cultivator than what is 
actually required by either. This is so because the requirement of 
credit which should bear some relation to the cost of cultivation is 
assessed in terms of repaying capacity related to the size of the farm. 
The small cultivator may require more credit than his repaying capa- 
city and the large cultivator may not require credit upto the limit of 
his repaying capacity. The small cultivator will be required to meet 
his need from off-farm income, while the large cultivator’s credit 
provision will be limited by the individual maximum borrowing 
power fixed by the society. Therefore, fixation of credit require- 
ments, on the basis of repaying capacity, may not lead to any undue 
discrimination in favour of the farger cvltivator. 

Secondly, another serious limitation of the method is that in a 
period of abnormal rise in farm prices the requirement of credit 
computed at one-third of the value of gross output may be pitched 
very high as compared to actual needs. This will have to be corrected. 
Similarly, any steep fail in farm prices in a year should not result 
in a corresponding fall in credit needs. The scale of finance may be 
diminished to the extent that cultivators costs have declined. Ordi- 
narily, the first cash component, which is to be used mainly for pay- 
ment of labour by the large cultivator and to meet the maintenance 
needs by the small cultivator should be expected to vary in propor- 
tion to the rise or fall in prices. It will be a good plan to keep the 
first component constant from year to year and allow variation only 
in the second and third components. 

Thirdly, it should not be assumed that current cultivation prac- 
tices are fully of the traditional type, because with the popularisa- 
tion of fertilizers and fertilizer mixtures, farmers have adopt^ some 
improved practices ; and further, the pattern of cropping was also 
dianged owing to conversion of a dry area into an irrigated land* 
Therefore, these factors need be taken into consideration while 
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estimating the gross value of output when cultivation is carried out 
in the traditional manner. 

Fourthly, seasonality in disbursement and recovery of loans as 
an integral part of the crop loan scheme presents some problems 
when applied, to areas sown more than once. There are also areas 
where cultivation is continuous throughout the year and the accom- 
modation from the society may have to be in the form of a cash 
credit. While a maximum credit limit which may be drawn by a 
cultivator can be sanctioned by the society, there might be cases 
where the farmer is not in a position to indicate sufficiently in 
advance the area which he proposes to cultivate during the second 
and third crops. Even where this is definitely known the actual area 
cultivated may be diiferent from what was declared by him depending 
upon the availability of water or the onset of rains. Considerable 
organisational competence has to be developed at the society le\ cl 
to regulate disbursement in accordance with the actual area under 
cultivation for the second or third crops. 

Fifthly, where the cultivator grows a variety of crops during the 
same agricultural season it may be necessary to fix the recovery date 
to coincide with the harvesting period of the most important crop 
cultivated. Thus, where the cultivator grows both cash and food 
crops repayment may be fixed to suit the harvesting period of the 
cash crop. Where the land is cultivated more than once during the 
same year, the recoveries will have to coincide with the harvesling 
season of each of the crops or with the harvesting period of the cash 
crop or that whose yield is the highest. It would be dfficult to lay 
down any rigid pattern of seasonality for recoveries in areas which 
exhibit considerable heterogeneity in cropping patterns. 

Finally, as no effective linking of credit with marketing has yet 
been established, the Crop Loan Manual suggested that the Field 
Workers’ Conference should fix in each year an increasing propor- 
tion of the credit issued to be recovered by sale of produce through 
the marketing society in the area. This would depend upon the 
quality of service which marketing societies can render and also on 
ready availability of market intelligence, adequate transport, storage 
and warehousing facilities, contact with terminal markets, and the 
ability to offer a competitive price. Societies . offering such services 
will have to agree to withhold at least half the v4lue of the produce 
in the case of outright purchase and two-third of the value of the 
produce in the case of a pledge loan or when an advance payment is 
made towards the credit society’s dues. Where the marketing 
society is unable to offer these. services, the credit society recovery 
performace would depend entirely on the members’ loyalty and his 
continuing need for credit and other service facilities from 
the society. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

In order to make the crop loan scheme a success, certain prin- 
ciples need to be strictly followed. 
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First, a defaultiag member of a primary agricultural credit 
iociety should not be financed again until his arrears are cleared. 
However, the Action Programme recommended that where a member 
has cleared his dues to the extent of 80 per cent and is unable to 
pay the balance because of crop failure on account of natural 
calamities in the area, he may be financed again, even before the 
usual investigations for purposes of granting an extension are 
undertaken. 

At present, the District Co-operative Banks do not generally 
sanction loans to a society which has not cleared . 65 per cent of its 
dues to the bank. When a society is denied credit on the basis of 
its overall performance, it results in its non-defaulting members also 
being deprived of credit on account of other members not paying up 
in time. Therefore, there is a need to stipulate a level of overdues 
which may not be exceeded by each primary agricultural credit 
society the level should be fixed that it should not cause hardship to 
the large majority of members. In view of this consideration, the 
Action Programme recommended that a society should be considered 
as being eligible for fresh finance only after it has cleared upto 50 to 
75 per cent of its dues, the level to be fixed by each district bank 
depending on the conditons in its area. In areas affected by natural 
calamity the district bank may relax this condition and allow socie- 
ties which have cleared even one-third of their dues to be refinanced, 
but the fresh finance should be only in respect of members whose 
overdues do not exceed 20 per cent and where there is a proposal to 
grant them extensions for the balance amount. 

Second, timeliness of credit is considered to be of crucial 
importance in the crop loan system. To ensure this, the procedural 
formalities should be kept to the minimum, consistent with the need 
to ensure that the quantum of credit provided is not excessive in rela- 
tion to ne^s and repaying capacity and that the funds are used for 
pf^uctive purposes. 

In brief, in order to make necessary impact on agricultural 
production, it is necess-'-v that there should be whole-hearted and 
systematic implementation of the Crop loan system in all its aspects 
such as those related to security, adequacy and the arrangement for 
recovery of loans. Serious efforts should be made to eliminate those 
features of the current practice' which inhibit the flow of credit to 
the agriculturists. 

the rural ELECTRIFICATION CORPORATION 

The Rural Electrification Corporation was set up in July 1969 
to extend financial assistance to the State electricity board, rural 
electric co-operative societies and State governments for rural elec- 
trification projects. It became a public limited company in 
July 1975. 
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The Corporation’s financing policy is project-based and orient- 
ed to area development, in tune with its basic approach. The main 
categories of loans are as follows : 

(1) Mini Industrial Estates Loans (MBS) ; These loans aim 
at electrification of industrial estates, industrial develop- 
ment areas in villages, small towns and semi urban areas 
with a population not exceeding 20,000. The loan is 
limited to Rs. 15 lakh. 

(i) Mini Industrial Estates Loans : These loans are available 
where sin^e wire earth return system is adopted in rural 
areas as the system results in appreciable economy in 
project costs. The individual costs vary between Rs. 5 
to Rs. 10 lakh. 

(iii) ' Mini Farm (Lift Irrigation) Loans: Assistance to lift 

irrigation and tubewell programmes of State governments. 
State sponsored corporations 'and co-operative societies 
falls under this category. The amount of loan for an 
individual project is limited to Rs. 25 lakh. 

(iv) Special Loans : These are meant to improve the quality of 
rural electrification distribution. 

The last two categories of loans were created during the year 
1976-77. The total financial assistance sanctioned by the corpora- 
tion from its inception up to the end of March 1977 aggregated Rs. 
674 crores. But the cumulative disbursements amounted to only 
Rs. 404.2 crore. Of this, direct loans amounted to Rs. 402. 1 crore, 
subscription to debentures to Rs. 2.1 crore and grants to Rs. 0.03 
crore. The bulk of the sanctioned loans at Rs. 384 crore went to 
the State electricity boards. Proiectwise loans amounted to Rs. 
336.6 crore. 

The corporation has sanctioned 1522 rural electrification proj- 
ects up to the end of March 1977. These cover electrification of 
98109 new villages besides additional connections in 21592 already 
electrified villages. They included service connections to 851823 
agricultural pumpsets, 132817 small industries, 3127477 domestic and 
commercial consumers and 5518202 street lights. 

During the year 12310 new villages were electrified under the 
projects financed by REC, compared to 8093 villages during the 
previous year. The total number of service connections provided 
during the year was 348302 which included 75523 pumpsets, 7597 
small industries, 222982 domestic and commercial services and 42200 
street light points. This showed an appreciable improvement upon 
the last year’s performance of 43367 pumpsets, 5207 small industries 
140428 domestic and commercial connections and 28070 street light 
points for the previous year. 

The construction work completed during the year 1976-77 
comprised of 21723 km of HT lines, 4229Tkm of LT lines and distri- 
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bution transformers of 828482 kva capacity as compared to 15743 
kms of HT lines, 18912 kms of LT lines and transformers of 470361 
kva capacity in the previous year. 

The total number of new villages electrified under the projects 
financed by REC stood at 39786. The total number of service con- 
nections provided were 1043760, including 226603 pumpsets, 22695 
small industries. 615114 domestic and commercial services, 174813 
street lights and 535 other connections. As compared to the 
previous year, the number of new villages electrified increased by 
45 per cent and the number of service connections by 50 per cent. 

Although the working during the year 1976-77 showed a marked 
improvement over the previous year, the cumulative performance of 
the corporation falls far short of the targets set earlier. 

The study of the performance of disbursements shows that up 
to the end of March 1977, as compared with the phased targets 
corresponding to the loan instalments drawn up to the end of 
September 1976 were electrification of new villages 83 per cent, 
energisation of pumpsets 56 per cent, small industries .*7 per cent, 
domestic and commercial services 45 per cent, and street light 69 
per cent. As far as the construction work was concerned, the 
performance were 93 per cent for HT lines, 77 per cent for LT lines 
and 78 per cent for distribution transformers. 

Since the beginning of 1977-78 and up to the end of July 1977 
the corporation approved 53 rural electrification projects involving 
a loan of Rs. 18.92 crore. Thus 53 projects, envisage electrification 
of 2847 villages and provision of service connections in respect of 
20837 agricultural pumpsets, 1,980 small industries. 42619 domestic 
and commercial connections and 19931 street light points. 
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Primary Cooperative CreditSocieties 


Three-Tier Structure 

The co-operative credit structure in India consists of two parts, 
one engaged in short and medium-term credit and the other in long- 
term credit. The former, in each State, is a three-tier structure. The 
primary agricultural credit societies at the village form the base. It 
is on this that the whole edifice of co-operative credit is based. They 
federate into central co-operative banks, usually at the district level. 
At the State level these are federated into an Apex b^k serving an 
entire state. The apex bank in its turn is closely linked with the 
Reserve Bank of India. The long-term credit is provided by a Central 
Land Development Bank for each State at the apex level. The apex 
banks operate in some cases through Primary Land Development 
Banks, each serving an area of a taluka or district, and where there 
do not exist land development banks, through its own branches or 
central co-operative banks. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT COOPERATIVE STRUCTURE 
Agricultural credit 


Short & Medium term 
(Three-tier system) 

1. State Cooperative Banks. 

2. .Central Cooperative Banks. 

3. Primary Credit Societies. 


Long term 
jTwo-tier system) 

1. Central Land Deve- 
lopment banks. 

2. Primary Land Deve- 
lopment Banks. 


Thus, it will be seen that co-operative credit structure is a type 
of pyramid, the broad base of which is represented by the primary 
societies at the village level. At the top are the Apex societies at 
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the State level and between these two are found the Central societies.^ 
These diiffcrent societies are confined to villages, the State and the 
taluka or district head quarters respectively. If the borrower in a 
village needs credit, he applies to the society. If the society has no 
funds at its disposal it applies to the central bank and if the central 
bank is in need of funds it applies to the State Bank. That is 
why it is said that the co-operative movement links the farmer in Ihe 
remote villages with the money market of the country. Together 
these institutions constitute an effective machinery functioning as 
balancing centres within the movement and supplementing the inter- 
nal financial resources by borrowing from outside. They,, thus, assist 
in supplying agricultural credit in the quantity required, supervise its 
use and effect its recovery on due dates. The fact that the structure 
is federal in character and that the institutions at the different levels 
are independent legal entities, it also implies that the strength of the 
chain depends upon the strength of each of the links.^ 

The Study Group of the National Credit Council (headed by 
Dr. Gadgil) has stated : “The co-operative banking system is an 
integrated one and, because of its three-tier structure, has been ena- 
bled to extend credit to agriculturists, artisans etc. The three-tier 
system also allows a rationalised flow of resources from the metro- 
politan centres to villages and combines this with fairly low costs of 
operations.’’ 

1 . PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 

At the operational level, there exists a primary co-operative 
society to extend credit to the farmer. This unit epitomizes the vita- 
lity and service potential of the co-operative movement in the country. 
They are the kernel of the co-operative movement in India and cons- 
titute the largest number of co-operative institutions. These socie- 
ties were originally formed on Raiffeisen model, though recently 
there has been certain important deviations from tlie Raiffeisen 
principles, which were a restricted area of opemtion, unlimited 
liability, gratuitous management and permanent indivisible reserve 
fund. Now the deviations relate to liability, area of operation, 
honorary management and participation of the government in the 
society as a shareholder. These deviations have been regarded us 
revolutionary.® 

The organisation of these societies dates back to 1904 when the 
first Co-operative Societies Act was passed. These societies were 
started with the object of providing cheap credit to the agriculturists 


1, It would be interesting to note that there is a three-tiered structure in 
India, Pakistan and Japan : on the other hand, a two-tiered Co-opera- 
tive structure exists in Ceylon, Taiwan, Korea, Republic of Vietnam 
and Thailand. 

2. Reporr tjfthe Committee on Co-operative I960, p. 37. 

3 Darling, Malcolm, Report on Certain Aspects of Co-optrative Movement 
i‘i India, 
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in order to free them from the clutches of the rapacious moneylen- 
ders. These societies are the raison etre of the state and central 
banks and as the Townsend Committee put it ‘‘the agricultural 
primary credit society is the foundation stone on which the whole 
co-operative edifice is built.” 

(1) Thus, these Primaries are the institutions whigh have direct 
contact with the agriculturists who are their members and for whom 
these are mainly organised. 

(2) They are organised and managed by the member farmers for 
their own benefit. 

(3) Though cooperative movement consists of different types 
of societies, it is these primaries that form the bulk. This will be 
clear from the following table. 

AH Types of Cooperatives & Primary Agricultural Credit Societies 


1950-51 

1955-56 1960-61 

1971-72 

1973-74 

1974-75 1975-76 

No. of al! types of 
societies (Lakhs). 

1.8 

2.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 

No. of primary agri- 
cultural credit socie- 
ties (Lakhs). 

1.05 

1.60 

2.12 

1.58 

1.56 

1.53 

1.35 

Percentage of pri- 
maries to total. 

61.1 

66.6 

63.8 

50.0 

46.8 

66.6 

33.3 

Membership of all 
types of societies. 
(Lakhs). 

137 

176 

342 

614 

692 

695 

742 

Membership of pri- 
mary societies 
(Lakhs). 

44.1 

77.9 

170.4 

320.1 

349.5 

364.4 

395.2 

Percentage of mem- 
bership of primaries 
to total. 

32.1 

44.3 

49.7 

54.1 

40.5 

52.6 

52.2 


It may, therefore, be said that these primaries are important of 
all other cooperative societies and the success of the entire coopera- 
tive movement in general and credit structure in partisular depends, 
to a very large extent, on the success of these primaries. 

Functimis of Primary Credit Societies 

The main functions of the credit societies are to provide short- 
and medium-term credit ; supply agricultural and other production 
requirements and undertake marketing of agricultural produce. In 
addition to these, the cooperatives help in formulating and imple- 
menting a plan for agricultural production for the village and under- 
take such educative, advisory and welfare functions as the members 
might be willing to take up. The societies are also expected to 
inculcate the habit of thrift and saving among their members. 

F. 32 
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According to the Committee on Cooperative Credit (1960) the 
credit society should render certain services and correspondingly 
discharge certain obligations. Among the more important of these 
are the following 

(1) to associate itself with programme of production ; 

(2) to lend adequate amount to members for their agricultural 
and consumption purposes limited to their paying capacity. 

(3) to borrow adequate funds from the central gnancial agencies 
for helping the members adequately for the above purposes; 

(4) to attract local savings for share capital and fixed deposits; 

(5) to supervise use of loans (especiallymedium-term loans) 
and to see that they are paid punctually. 

(6) to distribute fertilisers, seeds, insecticides, agricultural 
implements etc. either on its own behalf or as agent ; 

(7) to supply certain consumer goods in common demand such 
as kerosene, sugar etc. 

(8) to store the produce of the members till it is sold; 

(9) to collect or purchase produce, where necessary, on behalf 
of a consumer’s society, marketing society or govern- 
ment ; and 

(10) to associate itself with programmes of economic and social 
welfare, for the village. 

Thus, the primary credit society is intended to promote the 
economic interests of its members in accordance with the co-operative 
principles and this aim is achieved by activities in different directions 
such as promoting savings among members, providing loans to them, 
supplying them with agricultural requisites and domestic require- 
ments and arranging for the marketing of their agricultural produce. 
For this purpose the single-purpose societies have yielded place to 
multipurpose societies.. 

In attempting to choose the most suitable type of co-operative, 
five points are generally taken into consideration. First, the need 
to change the character of credit from static to dynamic by combining 
it with advice or improvement of productivity and by arranging for 
the supply of needed agricultural requisite. Second, the need to 
assist the farmer to secure a better price for his produce by improving 
his bargaining power. Third, arrangment has to be made to assist the 
farmer in obtaining supplies of essential goods at reasonable prices. 
Fourth, repayment of loans must be ensured preferably through sale 
proceeds of the crops, wad finally, the volume of business ladled by 
a co-operative has to be adequate enough to ensure its viability. 

In view of these and other considerations, in aU developing 
countries, the multi-purpose societies are favoured as against the 
single purpose society. 


1. Report, pp. 72-73. 
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Management aspects 

The ultimate authority in the affairs of a society is the general 
body of members which should meet at least once a year. However, 
to look after the day-to-day working, the general body elects a small 
managing committee which consists of, say, five to nine members and 
elects its own president and secretary. AH these office bearers 
usually render honorary service, except tliat an honorarium out of 
the profits may be paid to the president or secretary in certain cases. 
Societies whose transactions are heavy appoint a clerk to maintain 
accounts who is paid a monthly salary. 

The All India Rural Credit Survey Committee had recommended 
the reorganisation of primary rural credit society so as to cover a 
group of villages with a reasonably large membership and a reaso- 
nably adequate share capital so as to provide it with adequate 
business. The Committee on Co-operative Credit said that, ‘‘A co- 
operative credit society cannot afford to enlarge itself into an imper- 
sonal institution. Therefore, the membership must not be too large 
and the area of operation of the society should be compact. Mutual 
contact and knowledge are best secured in one village, especially 
where the village is not very large. But, even if the village is large 
(with a population of 4,000 to 5,000), there should be one society 
for the village. No village included in a society should be at a 
distance of more than three or four miles from the headquarter 
village. The maximum number of families that should be covered 
should be 600 families or about 3,000 population.”^ 

The All-India Rural Credit Review Committee recommended 
that an agricultural credit society may be permitted to cover a popu- 
lation of more than 3,000, and that no limit be set in this regard, as 
regards the restriction on the distance of a village to the society’s 
headquarters, the Committee felt that it should be permissible to 
vary it from state to state as conditions differ widely lx>th in respect 
of agricultural potential and availability of communications.^ 

The N. D. C, Resolution (of 9th Nov., 1958) laid down the 
pattern of organisation at the primary level, viz., a society for each 
village. If villages are small two or more of them can, with the 
consent of the communities concerned, be joined together to form 
one society provided the population covered does not exceed about 
1 , 000 . 

It is worth noting that the coverage of villages by these 
societies increased from 75 per cent in 1960-61 to 1965-66, to 92 per 
cent in 1968-69, to 95 per cent in 1973-74, and 97 per cent in 1976-77. 

In terms of coverage of rural population, the increase was from 24 
per cent to 33 per cent, to 34 per cent, to 42 per cent and 47 per cent 


1. Report y p. 75. 

2. Rport, 1969, p. 456. 
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respectively while the coverage of agricultural population increased 
from 30 per cent to 40 per cent, to 43 per cent, to 45 per cent and 
48 per cent during the same period- 

It may, however, be observed that as yet the bulk of rural 
population is outside the orbit of the co-operative movement. 
(Appendix 1) 

Membership 

The’"membership is open for agriculturists, artisans and small 
traders in the villages. The minimum initial membership is 10 and 
ultimately it may be moderate (50 or so). The coverage of rural 
population increased from 7 per cent in 1950-51 to 24 per cent in 
1960-61 and to 47 per cent in 1976-77. The coverage of agricultural 
population has also been significant. It was 7 per cent in 1950-51. 
It increased to 30 per cent in 1960-61, to 48 per cent in 1976-77. 
The coverage of rural population was highest in H. P. (84) followed 
by Punjab (76). Lowest was in Assam (15) and West Bengal (18). 
Other States with good average (above the national average of 47 
%) were : Karnataka (47), Tamilnadu (76), U. P, (51), Maharashtra 
(67), and Kerala (59). It may be observed that as yet the bulk of 
the rural population is outside the orbit of the Co-operatives. The 
coverage can be extended if co-operative extension activities are 
intensified through development of educational programmes in the 
rural areas. 

Universal membership has now been accepted as the policy so 
that the weaker section could become members of the co-operatives 
and avail of its services. The co-operative law of the states of 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Karnataka, Rajasthan, U. P. and 
West Bengal have been amended to provide for automatic member- 
ship to eligible persons from the date of their making application 
for membership. 

The average membership per society was 338 in 1976-77 as 
against 236 in 1973-74, 80 in 1960-61, and 45 in 1950-51. Many of 
the societies are financially non-viable because of this low 
membership. 

Liability 

Initially these societies have unlimited liability, for in the words 
o^The Edward Maclagan Committee, ‘‘the unlimited liability consti- 
tutes an important factor in the confidence reposed in societies both 
by the central institutions inside the movement and by the joint 
stock banks outside it.” The unlimited liability carries with it two- 
fold advantages. First, it exercises an educational influence on the 
members by stimulating mutual control and supervision. Second, 
it improves credit of the society by inspiring confidence among its 
outside members. But it has the disadvantage inasmuch as the non- 
borrowing members are liable to pay the dues of the society in the 
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event of default by the borrowing members.' In the opinion of the 
Saraiya Committee, the unlimited liability has not been very helpful 
to the progress of co-operative credit. Responsible persons were kept 
off the movement and also it was largely illusory as long as there 
was no bar on the alienation of property by members. It was of the 
view that “except where unlimited liability has produced good results 
the liability of the reformed and reorganised primary society should 
be limited.^ 

The Rural Credit Committee advocated the formation of large- 
sized societies with limited liability. So also did the Working 
Group on Co-operative Policy. The All-India Rural Credit Review 
Committee, pointed out that “unlimited liability operates as a res- 
traint on the willingness of the society to liberalise its loan policies, 
to admit new members and to extend its area of operations. It also 
presents some difficulty if the society is to receive contribution from 
the State Governments whose liability, has to be limited”. In view 
of these observations there.bas been a shift from unlimited liability 
tovvards limited liability or conversion of existing unlimited liability 
societies into limited liability societies. The proportion of societies 
with limited liability which was only 27 in 1950-51, moved to 41 in 
1955-56, to 60 in 1960-61, to 70 in 1965-66, to 75 in 1973-74, and to 
78 in 1976-77. 


1. Co-operative opinion has been divided on the question of limited or 
unlimited liability for agricultural credit societies. The adherants cite 
hardship which the enforcement of unlimited liability imposes upon 
the members and claim that unlimited liability is unsuited to the many 
places where members from more than one village are necessary for 
the economical working of a society and moreover, that it frightens 
off prospective members of means who can be assets. 

Those who claim for the continuance of unlimited liabilityy say that 
credit will be confined to those who can provide immovable security, thus 
cutting off the very large number whose assets are honesty and their poten- 
tial earning capacity and also that it would remove a necessary check upon 
the extravagant borrowing and unproductive use of loan— Horace Plunket 
Foundation, Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 1948, p. 157 ; Bspert 
of the Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee, p. 85. 

The Gadgil Committee recommended unlimited liability for credit 
societies as a rule, while allowing an exception if limited liability was proved 
to attract valuable element to the movement in any region, provided that a 
substantial part of the funds required could be raised through the share 
capital. The liability in such a case would be limited to the value of the share 
or a multiple of it. 

The Reserve Bank of India recommended two distinct types of agen- 
cies, one an agricultural bank with limited iiab'lity covering several villages 
and lending to the more prosperous cultivators on ordinary business lin^ 
against property or other real security and the other a Raiffeisen society with 
unlimited liability and a limited area, working as a unit for the economic 
and social rehabilitation of a poor, indebted and backward population, — 
Review of the Co-operation Movement in India, 1939-40, p. 26. 

2. Report of the Co-operative Planning Committee, pp, 22-23. 
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A significant development in the direction of organising pri- 
mary societies on the basis of a limited liability with enlarged func- 
tions was the programme of establishing large-sized societies on the 
lines recommended by the Rural Credit Survey Committee, It said 
large size society should have the following characteristics : 

(i) It should have an adequate volume of business ; 

(ii) It should have an adequate capital base so that it can have 
sufficient borrowing power ; 

(iii) It should employ a fully trained and competent wholetime 
paid secretary who would attend to its work efficiently. 

Share Capital 

The share capital provides an important part of the working 
capital of the village co-operative societies in Maharashtra, W. 
Bengal, Gujarat, M.'P., Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Punjab, Kerala 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan, as would be evidenced from the table 
given below : 


Financial Resources of Primary Agricultural Credit Societies. 


State/UTs 

Share 

capital 

1973-74 1976-77 

(Amounts in Rs. lakhs) 
Deposits Working 

capital 

1973-74 1976-77 1973-74 1976-77 

Andhra Pradesh 

1128 

1553 

420 

545 

7527 

12273 

Gujarat 

3159 

4425 

679 

823 

19910 

28775 

Karnataka 

1742 

2310 

391 

665 

9392 

15327 

Kerala 

1350 

1460 

1443 

2144 

7170 

10838 

Madhya Pradesh 

‘2282 

2677 

546 

728 

14201 

17365 

Maharaslifra 

5903 

7543 

722 

745 

25916 

33065 

Punjab 

1473 

171! 

2096 

2318 

9417 

10544 

Rajasthan 

1017 

■ 1966 

20! 

338 

5365 

10828 

Tamil Nadu 

1835 

3044 

666 

990 

9627 

25882 

Uttar Pradesh 

3183 

4416 

557 

1070 

15534 

16225 

Total All-India : 

26206 

34991 

9026 

11935 

146366 

207111 


{Source : Annua! Report of the Ministry of Industry and Civil 
Supplies^ Department of Co-operation for 1974-75, pp. 395-396 ; and 
Report of the Department of Rural Development for 1977-78, pp. 
140-41. 

The share capital of a society is divided into units called shares, 
contributed by those members, the ownership of which determines 
the rights and obligations of the holder of the society and its credi- 
tors. These are of small value, commonly Rs. 10 and 50 each ^d 
are payable in half yearly or annual instalments, sometimes with- 
drawable decennially with payment of dividends after the expiration 
of deposit period to a maximum rate fixed under the rules or bye- 
laws.^ 

The primary societies issue only ordinary shares to their mem- 
bers. In the case of 'unlimited liability societies’, the values of 

~ l7~ Mehta, V. L., Origin and Growth of Co-operation m India, p. 7. 
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shares ased to be very small, but now emphasis is being laid on 
raising sufficient share capital to provide a strong financial base for 
various reasons such as : 

(a) The primary credit society requires large resources for 
meeting the requirements of the members. Simultaneously, the 
members have also certain responsibility towards the society which 
is based on the principle of ^mutual help and self-help^ ^ therefore, 
every member has to fulfil that obligation. 

(b) The share capital held by a member is the measure of 
his stake/interest in the financial stability and soundness of the socie- 
ty ; and it is also a measure of attachment that member has with a 
society. 

(c) The larger the share capital, contributed by the member, 
the more is the interest that he takes in the affairs of the society. 

(d) It goes a long way in creating a sense of responsibility and 
fostering loyalty among the members. So far as the society is 
concerned it is able to contribute adequate funds to the share capital 
of the higher federal institutions. 

(e) A strong share capital base inspires greater confidence 
among the creditors and reduces reliance on outside funds. 

(f) It also marks the beginning of ‘thrift’ which is the self 
generating force of finance in the field of cooperative banking. 

(g) A strong share capital base also acts as a shock-absorbing 
cushion so that the shock of over-dues is absorbed and the liquidity 
and the financial stability of institutions are not affected. 

However, it may be noted that certain cultivators may not be 
able to contribute their share ail at once. Hence, the primary 
credit societies may need to raise funds from outside sources to 
meet the necessary requirements of the members. In this connection, 
the All India Rural Credit Survey Committee and the V.L. Mehta 
Committee have recommended that Government should contribute 
to the share capital of the credit societies, indirectly at the primary 
level and directly at the secondary level. The contribution of the 
State towards, the share capital of the primary societies will depend 
on these considerations : (i) the extent of the partnership ; (ii) the 
duration of the partnership ; (iii) the fiancial obligations of partner- 
ship in the society ; (iv) the state control over the society’s manage- 
ment ; and (v) whether it should be direct or indirect. 

The A J.R.C.S. Committee suggested 51 p. c. state contribu- 
tion on a matching bas»s. While the V.L. Mehta Committee sugges- 
ted that the range of this contribution should be between Rs. 1,000/- 
and Rs. 10,000/-, the duration will depend- upon the circumstances 
of the institutions and the area. The Government will have the same 
rights, privileges and obligations as are available to other share 
holders. States’ nominees to the Board of Management shall not 
exceed one-third of the total strength. 

The following table gives the progreress of agricureal 'credit 
societies with special reference to raising of fhnds. 
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The average share capital per society was only Rs. 727/- in 
1950-51. It increased to Rs. 24,245/- in 1975-76 and to Rs. 28,490/- 
in 1976-77. The average share capital per society was the highest in 
Kerala (Rs. 84,344) and lowest in Manipur (Rs. 3044). In Maha- 
rashtra it was Rs. 39,882. 

From the table it will be gathered that not only the amount 
of share capital has been on increase (from Rs. 7.61 crores in 1950-51 
to Rs. 167.31 crores in 1968-69 to Rs. 349-91 crores in 1976-77) but 
the contribution of the Government to it has also shown a good 
progress (from Rs. Nil in 1950-51 to Rs, 13.03 crores in 1968-69, 
to Rs. 89.38 crores in 1976-77. The working capital also increased 
from Rs. 37.25 crores to Rs. 812.22 crores and to Rs, 2071.1 1 crores 
during the same period. It is of interest to note that about 90 per 
cent of the share capital is raised by the primaries themselves. 

Sources of Capital 

1. Entrance Fees. Entrance fees charged on the admission of 
members provide only a very minor proportion of the working 
capital and serve merely to cover the^preliminary expenses. Generally 
Re. one is charged as an admission fee from members. 

2. Deposits. These are the second line of weapons to streng- 
then the armoury of capital structure of a cooperative society. The 
societies mobilize deposits from their members. These are the real 
test of cooperation, yet are very small, though efforts have been made 
to foster such deposits. Obligatory deposits are found in Bihar and 
Orissa, while in Maharashtra in most societies the members are 
required to deposit for 5 to 10 years, 5 to 10 p. c. of the loan 
advanced. Some societies have tried to encourage saving by members 
by provision of home savings boxes, e. g., in West Bengal, while 
others by their bye-laws require each member to deposit a specified 
portion of the annual produce. But the results have been very 
disappointing. 

Village credit societies can accept deposits from non-members 
also and the amount of non-member deposits a society is able to 
secure can be taken as a fair measure of success in calculating thrift 
and winning the confidence of the local public. But local deposits 
form only a small part of the total working capital of the village 
credit societies. This is partly due to the poverty of the rural 
masses, and partly to the greater profitability of money lending, and 
partly to the recent tendency to discourage the acceptance of non- 
member deposits by such societies in order to centralise all their 
borrowing in the district Central Bank and thus facilitate supervision. 
Uneconomic holdings, scanty rainfall, lack of irrigation facilities, 
primitive techniques of production restrict the farmers to squeeze a 
surplus from their normal deficit budget. 

Though the total deposits of these societies increased from Rs. 
4.26 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 14.59 crores in 1960-61 and to Rs. 
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56.84 crorcs in 1968-69 and to Rs. 119.35 crores in 1976-77 yet the 
proportion of the deposits to the total working capital, during this 
period fell from 10,9 to 7.0 to 5.7 between 1950-51, 1968-69 and 1976- 
77. r.ie average deposits per society ranged from Rs. 123859 in 
Kerala to Rs. 1461 in West Bengal and Rs. 3939 in Maharashtra. 

To increase deposits the Action Programme for Cooperative 
Credit recommended that after a member’s shareholding in society 
reached the linijit to 20% of borrowings, the society may collect thrift 
deposits at 5 p. c. of his borrowings each year. In order to attract 
deposits from members, it is necessary that they should be streng- 
thened and their activities be diversified. It can be possible only 
when they are made viable units and are managed efficiently and 
honestly. But in view of the fact that the ruial people with some 
savings are tempted to lend privately to earn higher interest than 
deposits they make with the cooperative societies, the interest rates 
of society’s deposits have to be higher and attractive. Efficient and 
impartial management, viability and pursuit of sound banking 
principles would go a long way in filling the bridgehead. The 
Committee on Cooperative Credit rightly stated, “the confidence that 
the administration of a cooperative society inspired in the public is 
als ) an important factor in obtaining deposits.” 

3. Reserve Funds. The reserve fund meets an unforeseen loss 
and serves as an asset and security in borrowings. According to the 
Govt, of India Resolution of June 17, 1912, “the reserve fund 
supplies a source of income which may be drawn upon in lean years. 
It fortifies outside confidence and attracts deposits, it protects 
members from money payments under their unliinited liability, it 
cheapens credit and perhaps most important of all it binds members 
together.” (Para 22). As per the Cooperative Societies Act of 1912, 
the primary cooperative credit societies are required to carry over at 
least 25 p. c. of their net profits and it also permits any society, with 
the permission of the Registrar to the Reserve Fund to contribute 10 
p. c. of the remaining profits to any charitable purpose. “An 
indivisible reserve is a fundamental feature of the Raiffeisen system 
to serve as a buffer between the members and the rigours of possible 
enforcement of unlimited liability.” Further, to prevent dividend 
hunting, the maximum dividends which the primary credit societies 
can declare has been fixed by law. In many States it is generally 6 1/4 
p. c. The reserve and other funds of the credit cooperatives increased 
from Rs. 8.86 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 13.80 crores in 1960-61 and to 
Rs. 50.80 crores in 1976-77, but the percentage of reserve funds to 
working capital showed a sharp fall from 21.7 to 5.6 during the 
period. The inadequacy of funds may be attributed to the non- 
viability of the units, poor membership, low volume of business, and 
working of the societies with a narrow margin of 1 p. c. interest 
betweeti their lending and borrowing rates. The reserve funds may 
be called the second line of defence against the enforcement of 
unlimited liability, the first being sound management. 
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The reserve fund, maintained by the society, belongs to the 
society and can be utilized : (i) to meet unforeseen losses incurred 
by the society ; (ii) to meet such claims of the creditors of the 
society as cannot otherwise be met ; and (iii) to provide for other 
financial needs in times of special scarcity. 

However, no cooperative society, whose reserve fund has beeii 
separately invested or deposited can draw up, pledge or otherwise 
employ such funds, except with the sanction of the Registrar pre- 
viously obtained in writing. 

When a cooperative society is wound up its reserve fund is 
applied (by the liquidator) to discharge such liabilities of the society 
as may remain undischarged out of the assets of the society, viz., 
(i) the debts of the society ; (ii) the paid-up share capital ; and 
(iii) the dividend upon paid-up share capital at rates not exceeding 6 
p. c. for any period or periods for which dividend has not been paid. 
No dividend can be paid on share capital if the bye-laws of the 
society do not provide for such payment. 

Any surplus funds remaining after the above payment are made 
can be utilised for such object of public utility as may be selected 
by the general body of the dissolved society at a meeting approved 
by the Registrar. 

4. Borrow Ings/Loaiis. The major portion of the funds which 
the village credit societies lend to the members, is obtained from the 
central financing agencies viz., the Central Cooperative Banks 
(working at the district level) and the State Cooperative Banks 
(working at the state level). The borrowing is the most important 
element of their working capital. Theoretically, a cooperative credit 
society, by inculcating thrift and self-help among its members, must 
be able to raise locally all the funds that it needs and in the words 
of H. W. Wolff (in Peoples’" Bank) society in debt to the Central 
Bank should be regarded as a sick society in hospital'" Judged by 
this test, majority of the village credit societies have been chronically 
bed-ridden . 

The borowings of these societies increased from Rs. 19 crores 
in 19:r0-51 to Rs. 472 crores in 1967-68, and the proportion of 
borrowings to working capital moved from 45 p. c. to 67 p. c. during 
the same period. 

The borrowings of tfi^ society are based on some criteria 
which differ from state to state according to their liability. The 
maximum borrowing power of unlimited liability societies is fixed in 
the general meeting. Tt is generally fixed at 1 6ih, l/8th of the value 
of the total net assets of the solvent members which is certified by 
the Panchayatdars of the society Credit limit is fixed by the 
Registrar or the Central Cooperative Banks on the basis of factors 
such as the total assets of the members, their income, their repaying 
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capacity, owned funds of the society, its audit classification, repay- 
ment performance. 

In Maharashtra, the borrowing limit is 8 times the paid-up 
share capital and accumulated losses. In U. P. it should not exceed 
10 times the owned capital without the sanction of the Registrar. In 
West Bengal, the maximum borrowing power is fixed at 10 times the 
paid up share capital plus separately invested reserve fund. In 
Punjab, it is 10 times the owned funds excluding the borrowings from 
members. In Bihar, it is 10 times the share capital actually subs- 
cribed plus reserve fund. In Tamil Nadu, and Andhra Pradesh, it 
ranges from 8 to 10 limes of the owned funds. 

Though the borrowing limits are fixed under rules and bye- 
laws or by the Registrar, the central or financing banks have a say 
in the determination of such limits. 

in many states, the banks follow certain standards for sanction- 
ing fresh loans to societies. In Maharashtra, no loans are advanced 
to defaulting societies, in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, the 
banks do not advance fresh loans to a society where the overdues 
exceed 33.1 p. c of the outstandings from members or the 
overdues of the society to the bank exceed 25 p. c. of the loans 
payable, in U. P. fresh loans are not advanced to a society whose 
overdues to a bank exceed 15 p. c. In Bihar, no fresh loans are given 
to a society whose overdues to banks exceed 20 p. c. 

In certain states, the financing banks require cent percent 
repayment by constituent societies before advancing fresh loans. In 
case of default no fresh loans are given. 

The following table shows the quantum of loan advanced by 
the State and Central Cooperative Banks to the primary agricultural 
credit societies. 

Loans Advanced by Slate and Central Cooperative Banks 

197 ,. ^ 973 . 

51 56 61 69 72 74 76 77 

State Cooperative Bauks 

Loans and Advances 
made during ihe year 

(Rs. crores) 42 13 67.86 258.28 798.52 781,33 1161.91 1514.81 1717.08 

CciUral Cooperative Banks 

Loans and advances 
made during the year 

(Rs. crores) 82.13 79.83 350.91 1020.83 1019.70 1248.54 1721.65 1807. 

Loans overdue as p. c. 94 

of loans outstanding 8.7 14 5 12.4 22 36 31 32 34 


Source : Annual Report of the Department of Cooperation for 
1974-75 pp. 390-391 ; and Report of the Department of 
Mural Development for 1977-78, pp. 134-135. 
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In order to make the borrowings of the societies more impres- 
sive and sound, the V. ]L. Mehta Committee recommended that the 
Registrars of the Cooperative Societies may be authorised to fix the 
maximum credit limit of a limited liability society between 10 times to 
12 times of its owned funds and of an unlimited liability society upto 
l/6th of the value of net assets of the members after taking into 
account the various factors. (Such as credit worthiness of the society, 
the position of owned funds, the proper utilization of loans, arrange- 
ments of supervision and recovery of dues from individual members 
from the sale of crops raised by them etc.) 

Working Capital. The working capital of the societies has 
shown an increase from Rs. 37.25 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 273.92 
croresin 1960-61 and to Rs. 812.22 crores in 1968-69 and to Rs. 2071 
crores in 1976-77, Working capital per society was Rs. 168,634 in 
1976-77. It was highest in Kerala {Rs. 626,112) and lowest in 
Manipur (Rs. 14.460). 

I^oans and Loaning Policy 

The underlying idea of the cooperative credit is that a grant 
combining to furnish a collective guarantee can obtain funds at 
lo\ver intere.st rates than they individually could command. The 
main point regarding co-operative credit is that it educates the 
borrower in the productive purposes and insists on punctual 
repayments. 

Primaries supply short and medium-term loans to their 
members. Short-ierm-Joans given for one year for the purchase 
of seeds, fertili^^ers, pesticides, manures, implements, payment of 
wages to workers in the farm and payment of land revenue. Medium- 
term-loans are given for 3 to 5 years for the purchase of cattle, 
implements, equipments, construction of small irrigation facilities, 
including installing of pumping sets, repair of wells, construction of 
bunds and improvement of land. 

The loans sanciioned to a member is related, in each case, to 
his production credit needs which are ascertained and recorded in 
detail ; in some areas, these particulars arc set in what is known as 
the “normal credit requirements'’ prepared by the society every year. 
Under this practice the credit limit of each member is fixed in ad- 
vance of the seasons which not only safeguards r.gainst tlie lending of 
excessive amounts but ais6 facilitates getting loan in time. This 
amount generally ranges from Rs. 250 to Rs. 2^500. 

The totailoans were given to the tune of Rs. 22.90 crores in 
1950-51 They increased to Rs. 202.75 crores in 1960-61 and to Rs. 
503'.97 crores in 1968-69, and to Rs. 1153.35 crores in 1976-77. The 
average loan advanced for society increased from Rs. 1,983 in 1950-51 
to Rs. 9,558 in 1960-61 and to Rs. 30.041 in 1968-69, and to Rs. 
93,908 in 1976-77. In this Tamil Nadu took a lead (Rs. 297.161) 
closely followed by Kerala (Rs. 271.288) and Haryana (Rs. 260.376), 
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Maharashtra had only Rs. 956,48/- The loan per member also 
increased from Rs. 44in 1950-51 to Rs, 119 in 1960-61 to Rs 172 
in ^968-69 and to Rs. 278 in 1,976-77, The state average ranged 
Korn Rs. 769 in Gujarat to Rs. 390 in Maharashtra to Rs. 479 in 
Punjab, Rs. 777 in Haryana and Rs. 313 in Tamil Nadu. 


It may be noted that not more than 38 per cent of the members 
of the agricultural credit societies borrow from these societies. In 
no State the percentage of borrowing members exceeds 60. This low 
proportion of borrowings is due to the causes like delay in issue of 
loans, inadequacy of loans, unwillingness of the members to sell 
produce through cooperatives, high rates of interest, inconvenient 
repayment schedule. 


Of the loans that are granted to members, short term loans 
preponderate. They were 100 per cent in 1950-51 ; 85.9 percent in 
1960-61 and 90.7 per cent in 1968-69 ; and 89.5 per cent in 1976-77. 
Of the short-term loans advanced in 1976-77, about 83 per cent 
were given for seasonal agricultural operations ; 3 per cent for pur- 
chase of agricultural implements, 3 per cent for marketing of crops ; 
3 per cent for consumption and 8 per cent for other purposes 


Of the total loans granted, 10.5 per cent were given as medium 
term loans in 1976-77 as against 9.3 per cent in 1968-69, 9,8 per cent 
in 1960-61 and nil in 1950-51 Of the total medium term loans in 
1976-77 about 47 per cent were for purchase of cattle ; 20 per cent 
for minor improvements ; 21 per cent for other purposes ; 7 per cent 
for purpose of machinery and 5 per cent for sinking and repairs 
of wells. 


Security 

In most parts jof the country, landed property is commonly 
insisted upon as the security for cooperative production credit, 
though loans are also given on the security of movable property and 
against the personal security of one or more members. The All-India 
Rural Credit Survey Committee recommended that security for landed 
property should not be sought for short term loans and that loans 
shoulj^ be given on personal security of the borrowing member 
after dreating a statutory charge on his crop. The view of the All 
India Credit Review Committee has been that ‘"no cultivator should 
be denied full production credit on the basis of the agreed scale of 
finance if he can dffer personal security.” Increasingly, now the em- 
phasis is being placed on the repaying capacity of the cultivators and 
the production proposed to be taken by them as the basis for credit, 
i,e., for determining the quantum of credit ; the shift is from assets 
held to the crop to be raised, though adequate security continues to 
be taken by way of sureties. As regards medium-term loans, landed 
property need not be taken as security for the loans upto Rs. 500 
while a statutory charge created on land would suffice for loans of 
Rs. 501 to Rs. 1.000. Loans for higher amounts need security in the 
form of mortgage of land. About 50 per cent of the loans are secured 
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against immovable property, specially in M.P., Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, Orissa and West Bengal ; while agricultural produce 
formed the main security for loans in U. P. and Gujarat. 

Rate of loterest 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee (1931) said that, “one 
of the main requisites of agricultural credit should be that it is not 
too costly/' Shri V. L. Mehta also suggested that the rate charged 
should be lowest possible consistent with safety and allowing for 
management expenses and bad debt insurance/ The Gadgil Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Finance opined that where co-operative socie- 
ties' lending rates were high the government should subsidise them/ 
The Maclagan Committee held that the society's profit depended 
mainly on the difference between its borrowing and its lending rates 
and until the reserve fund had reached a substantial figure, it was a 
mistake to reduce unnecessarily the rates at which money w'as lent 
to the members. The gist of all these opinions is that as far as 
possible the credit should be cheap. 

The rates of interest charged by primary agricultural credit 
societies on advances to members varied from 5 3/4 per cent lo 
9-3/8 per cent per annum. The minimum of 6 3/4 per cent obtained 
in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, J. and K , Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Rajasthan, 
and Tripura. The societies in U, P. charged interest at 8-2/3 per 
cent while in Maharashtra and Gujarat it was 7-13/16, per cent. In 
Manipur and M. P. it was 9 and 7 1/2 per cent respectively. The 
usual rate of interest has fallen from 12 per cent in 1950-51 to 9 
per cent in 1976-77, The highest rate of interest has also gone down 
from 15-5/8 per cent to 12 per cent during the same period. 

Period of Repayment 

The period of loan is determined mainly by the possibility of 
repayment out of the income derived from its use or the resulting 
savings.® The Maclagan Committee has observed that “unless loans 
are repaid punctually, co-operation is both financially and educa- 
tionally an illusion”. It further laid down that “where the average 
cycle consists of one good, one bad and two indifferent years, the 
society should require payment after the first good harvest but that 
normally two years should be the maximum period of payment for 
non-productive loans” Two or three annual instalments usually 
are allowed for the repayment of-advancrs taken for the short period 
and objects such as the liquidation of previous loans, improvement 
of land or purchase of land and instalment of agricultural machinery. 
In our opinion, the recovery of loans should be adjusted to the 
cyclical trend of production. Thus, 18 month.s should be maximum 

1. V. L. Mehta, Co-operative Finance, p. 8. 

2. Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee Report, p. 86 

3. V. L. Mehta, Co-operative Finance, p. 8. 

4. Maclagan Committee Report on Co-operation in India, p 3S 
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period for short-term loans and 5 to 10 years for medium-term loans. 

Overdoes, The overdues situation, though better than before, 
still constitutes a large proportion of the outstandings The amount 
of overdues rose sharply from Rs. 6 cr. in 1950-51 ;o Rs. 15 cr in 
1955-56, to Rs. 44.30 cr, in 1960-61, Rs. 125 cr. in 1965-66, Rs. 
214.04 cr. in 1968-69 and to Rs. 611.78 crores in 1976-77. The 
proportion of overdues to outstanding has gone up from 22 in 
1950-5! to 25 in 1955-56, to 29 in 1965-66 and to 35 in 1968-69 to 
42 in 1976-77. It was as high as 81 per cent in Assam, 77 per cent 
in Bihar, 58 per cent in M P., 56 per cent in Punjab, and 48 per cent 
in Orissa. The State with comparatively low overdues i. e. less 
than the al! India average were Gujarat (37 per cent), Tamil Nadu 
(23 per cent) and Kerala (35 percent). The amount of overdues 
shows that the principles of co-operation have not been put into 
practice so that a very large percentage of loans remained as out- 
standing. Some of the more important causes for this are over- 
financing, grant of loans for the repayment of ancestral debts, lack 
of proper security of the objects of loans and the repaying capacity 
of the borrowers, ineffective supervision over the utilisation of loan 
and leniency in demanding punctual payment of the loan and can- 
celling them by fictitious repayment and automatic renewals. 
According to the Reserve Bank's Review, ‘‘the accumulation of 
heavy overdues and freezing of the assets of the societies naturally 
result la clogging their business and paralyse the working of the 
co-operative movement over large parts of the country. Coercive 
action against the defaulters should be taken provided no effective 
remedy for this state ot affairs is found since it only saddles the 
societies with lands which are dilficult to dispose of and the manage- 
ment of which gives rise to complicated problems.” 

The raising trend in the outstanding loans points to the necessity 
of introducing sascnaliiy in the matter of grant and recovery of 
loans for various crops, under which the loans should be given 
during the sowineg season and the date of recovery should be fixed 
us near as possible to the period when the marketable crop of a 
majority of cultivators in the area is likely to be marketed. Conver- 
sion of short term loans into medium-term loans in areas affected 
by natural calamities by having recoiuse to agricultural credit 
stabizalition funds may be adopted for lessening overdues. Drives 
for collection of past overdues should he organised. Adoption of 
more liberal policies such as relating the size of credit to production 
outlays, effective linking of credit with marketing and strict supervi- 
sion will also solve the problem. 

Limits of Borroviing 

There arc limit to the extent to which a primary credit society 
nan borrow. The maximum borrowing power of an unlimited 
liability society from the central co-operative bank is usually fixed 
at one-eight of the total net assets of its members in some States, 
though In some areas it is placed at a particular multiple of the 
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land revenue paid by all the members in a year. In a limited 
liability society, the total outside borrowings including deposits 
are generally restricted to eight times the owned funds comprising 
paid-up capital and reserve fund. It is in the context of increasing 
the borrowing power of societies and enabling them to provide 
larger finance to members that the principle of State partnership, 
recommended by the Rural Credit Survey Committee in respect of 
large-sized societies, has been advanced by the Co-operative Credit 
Survey Committee with regard to all viable societies. The contri- 
bution to be made by the Government to the share capital of a 
society is ordinarily limited to Rs. 5,000. In the case of very large 
villages and those selected for rapid increase in agricultural credit or 
in the case of backward areas, the Government contribution may go 
up to Rs, 10,000. 

Distribution of Dividends 

In regard to the distribution of profits the Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act of 1904 provides that, ‘‘No part of funds of a registered 
society shall be divided by way of a bonus or dividend or otherwise 
among its members provided that : (i) after at least I /4th of the 
net profits in any one year have been carried to a Reserve Fund, 
payments for the remainder of such profits and from any profits 
of past years available for distribution may be made among the 
members lo such an extent and under such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the rule or by-laws ; (ii) in the case of a society with 
unlimited liability no distribution of profits shall be made without 
the general or special order of local Government on this behalf.*’ 
Thus dividend may be declared only after reserving 45 per cent of 
the net profits for Reserve Fund at a. rate not exceeding 6 1/4 per 
cent. Out of the balance, if any, the society may constitute 
funds tO' meet future eventualities or expenses or create a common 
good fund. 

Non Credit Operations of the Primary Credit Societies 

Apart from provision of capital, Primary Credit Societies also 
supply agricultural requisites (implements, seeds, pesticides, fertilizers) 
and consumer articles (like sugar, rice, wheat, kerosene) against cash 
and loans sanctioned to them. 

Some of the societies also uudctlakc marketing of the produce 
of their members hut such activities are very limited. They marketed 
produce worth Rs. 1189 crores. 

None of the societies in Haryana, Tamil Nadu, U. P., Orissa, 
Punjab. Rajasthan undertook processing activities. Only 70 societies, 
processed goods worth about Rs. 2 crores. 

In Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, M. P„ Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, Orissa, and Punjab thest societies distributed fertilizers 
to the tunc of Rs. 732 crores ; pesticides Rs. 29 crores ; implements 
Rs. 24 crores ; seeds Rs. 5i crores etc. 

F.-33 



Of late, the marketing and processing activities of the credit 
societies are reduced because steps have been taken to strengthen the 
marketing and processing societies. 

Present Position of Primary Societies 

At the end of 1976-77 there were 1.23 lakh primary credit so- 
cieties with a membership of about 51.5 millions. These societies 
covered 97 per cent of the villages of the country, 47 per cent of the 
rural population and 43 per cent of agricultural families. The 
total short and medium-term loans advanced by these societies was 
Rs. 1153.35 crores. Nearly 45 per cent of the loans from co-ope- 
ratives were for amounts up to Rs. 500 and about 70 per cent loans 
upto Rs. 100. 

A major weakness inhibiting the flow of larger co-operative 
credit has been due to the existence of a larger number of non-viabie 
primary agricultural societies. The programme of reorganisation of 
these societies envisaged the amalgamation of weak societies with 
better managed societies in the neighbourhood. As a result of this 
programme, the total number of primary agricultural societies hp 
been brought down from 2.12 lakhs in 1960-61 to 1.56 lakhs in 
1972-73. This number was expected to go down to 1.50 lakhs by the 
end of the Fourth Plan as compared to the target of 1.20 lakh viable 
and strong primary agricultural credit societies. 

Reorganisation Programme 

At the end of June 1977, there were 1.23 lakh societies. The 
Fifth Plan bad estimated that these societies will be reorganised and 
be reduced to 1.15 lakh of viable societies. Consequent on the 
national decision following debt relief legislative measure and the 
Report of the Expert Committee on Consumption Credit this progra- 
mme was revieved. Broad guidelines indicating norms for re-organi- 
sation have been laid down according to which a wiable primary 
credit society should have : (a) minimum loan (short-term) business 
of Rs. 2 lakhs ; (b) gross cropped area of 2,000 hectares within a 
radius of 10 kms ; and (c) appointment of a full-time paid secretary. 
As a result of these, it is estimated that the total number of reorga- 
nised societies may come to about 1 lakh. 

The programme of re-organisation has been mpre or less com- 
pleted in practically all States, except Gujarat, Punjab and Mahara- 
shtra. The primary objective of the re-organisation programme is 
to build up strong viable multi-purpose base level co-operative 
structure which can undertake the functions of credit, supplies and 
services required in the rural areas, particularly for weaker sections. 
■The Farmers Service Societies have also been organised as part of 
.the re-organisation programme, with profe^ional well-paid manager 
supported by technical expertise and predominance of weaker sections 
on the Board of Management. Such societies could be formed by cover- 
ing anexisting primary credit society or organising a new one. Generally 



the area of such societies is larger as it should have enough poten- 
tial to sustain its operations and meet the cost of establishment over 
a period of years. Initially, these societies subsidised by the State 
governments or the SMDA and other special agencies. By June 30, 
1977, 512 such societies had been organised. Of these, 164 are finan- 
ced by commercial banks and 348 by co-operatives. 

PROBLEMS OF PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT COOPERATIVES 

The data given in the above tables may give a rosy picture 
about the progress of these Primary Societies. But these suffer from 
following weaknesses : 

1. Uneven Progress. The over-all progress of credit co-opera- 
tives has been satisfactory but it is strikingly uneven. Four states 
of Gujarat, Maharashtra. Punjab and Tamil Nadu accounted for 
over 53 % of the total volume of credit given (in 1976-77). 

Further the coverage of rural population for the country as a 
whole was only 47. But it varied from 76% in Tamil Nadu to 
48% in Haryana ; and 67% in Maharashtra to only 15% in Assam, 
18% in West Bengal, 31% in Bihar, 57% in Rajasthan, 67% in M.P. 
and 42% in Andhra Pradesh. The co-operative credit movement is 
weak in Northern and Eastern states while it is strong in Western and 
Southern states. 

2. Misuse of Loans, Diversion and misuse of loan are com- 
mon practice among borrowers. Nearly 28% of the co-operative 
credit was diverted to purposes other than those for which it was 
given. This percentage was 23 in case of short term loans and 35 in 
case of medium tenn loans. This tendency has been high in Raj- 
asthan, ^ Orissa, Kerala, Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Punjab, U. P., 
Assam etc. 

The diversion and misuse of loans has been due to (i) weak 
financial position of the borrowers ; (ii) priority to some other needs 
over agricultural needs ; (ii) deficiency of credit advanced ; (iv) 
inadequate supervision and unsatisfactory management. 

3. Inadequate Deposits. The credit co-operatives have failed to 
attract deposits partly because of the poverty of the members 
and partly because of the lack of confidence of members in these 
societies. 

4 . Overdues. A large proportion of fife, Joans outstanding 
is represented by overdues. 'flfeas is because so^^r expansion and 
not consolidation has been the'i^'^atchword of thesf^^authorities concer- 
ned. Proper attention is not^^id to timely^^*T*e#every of the loans 
advanced. It is too easy to imtribute agriculMlial credit but .ex- 
tremely difficult to recover it. Most of the societies adopt un- 
questionable practices to conceal overdues. The methods usually 
followed are book adjustment, renewal of loans and conversion. 
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The failure to get recovery of loans leads to stagnation of the socie- 
ties in many states. The main reasons for increasing overdues are 
defective loaning policies, inadequate supervision, weakness of inter- 
na! management and absence of full time paid secretaries to recover 
loans in time. 

5. Credit Is Neither Adequate Nor Cheap. The amount of loan 
given to members is quite inadequate so that members are attracted 
towards moneylenders for getting rest of the need fulfilled. Further 
the abuse of co-operative credit is that it is given both for produc- 
tive and unproductive proposes. 

6. Large Proportion of Dormant Societies. About 15 per cent 
of the total societies are dormant. This percentage is as high as 60 
in Assam and as low as 22 in Orissa. This is due to the feet that 
several societies which have been classified as ‘active’ or ‘non-dor- 
mant’ have actually been doing only ‘Token business’ and as such 
they are not ‘active’ societies. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

1 . The Societies should cover as many villages and members as 
possible in a given area so that efficient and economic management 
could be possible. 

2. The dormant societies are parasites which influence the 
growth of a healthy co-operative structure. They should either be 
revitalised or closed down so that other organisations connected with 
them (central financing agencies) could be saved from loss. 

3. The proper recovery of loans is not only pre-requisite for a 
rapid expansion of agricultural credit, but also question of life and 
death for any credit agency. In fact, no credit agency can increase its 
credit supply unless the recovery of its loans is satisfactory , 

4. The accumulation of heavy dues result in clogging the busi- 
ness and paralyse the working of the co-operatives. Therefore, 
coercive action against the defaulters should be taken. Adoption of 
more liberal policies such as relating the si?e of credit to production 
outlays, effective linking of credit with marketing and strict super\i- 
sion should also be done. 

5. Credit alone is of no use for small farmers if it is not 
accompanied by other complimentary services such as agricultural 
extension, wholesale prices for farm requisites, marketing, storage 
facilities and consumer co-operalives. 

6. The members of the societies in\olved in the task of super- 
vision should be trained properly in the principles of oo-operativc 
education. Full time salaried secretaries should be appointed for the 
societies. 

7. The societies should embrace as nuin> former members as 
possible in given agricultural marketing and geographical area, consi- 
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dering primarily membership contact. This is to achieve eflSicient 
administration and economic management on the one hand and pro- 
vide farmer-members with accessibility and elBBcient credit service on 
the other, 

8. They should be properly set up to give loans and technical 
advice to small and medium farmers in areas where opportunities 
and desire to increase agricultural production exist. 

9. They should possess those elements of local leadership, 
grass root support, and democratic control, which are essential for 
their effective working. 

10. They should be instruments for mustering local finance in 
the form oPcapital and savings, with a view to making the co-ope- 
ratives progressively less dependent upon outside financial assistance. 

11. They should have limited liability ; and in order to guard 
against failure on account of unsatisfactory management, the best 
policy would be to start with credit functions first and then to add 
supply and marketing activities at a later stage. 

12. The membership of such co-operatives should be divided 
into informal groups of about 20 to 40 farmers each, on the basis of 
proximity of residence and similarity of farm business. This appro- 
ach is very important in encouraging group education and in serving 
as a medium through which mutual control for credit supervision and 
punctual repayment of loans is exercised. 

There is a need for a close and intimate co-ordination between 
the short and medium term structure on the one hand, and long-term 
structure on the other. In this connection these measures may be 
suggested : 

(i) Inter-representation between the committees of management 
of both agencies at corresponding levels ; 

(ii) investment of a part of the sinking fund of the state land 
development banks as deposit in state co-operative banks ; 

(iii) subscription to the ordinary debentures floated by the 
state land development bank and the apex co-operative bank ; 

(iv) utilization of the offices of apex and central banks for 
canvassing support for the debentures floated by state land develop- 
ment banks, and 

(v) association of the primary credit/service societies with 
investigation of long-term loan applications and in the supervision of 
the utilization of such loans and their recovery. 

In brief, the leduction of overdues, mobilization of deposits, 
revitalisation of the dormant societies, amalgamation of the weaker 
ones into viable units, introduction of crop system, effective linking 
of credit with marketing and improving the overall eflBeiency of 
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coperatives by toning up their management and better supervision of 
the use of loans at all levels are the most important aspects of 
future co-operative policy. If these are accomplished, co-operative 
societies and co-operative banks may cease to be mere groups of 
borrowers as at present and emerge as elFective banking agencies and 
serve the cause of agricultural production better than at present. 

GRAIN BANKS 

These banks are a particular type of primary credit society 
foimd in certain areas, specially in Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa and Karnataka, where monetised economy has not yet repla- 
ced fully the age-old barter system. The object of these banks is to 
provide loans to members in kind and to recover them generally on 
the sawai basis, at the next harvest season. 

There are nearly 10,000 graip-banks in India with a total 
membership of 12 lakhs and a working capital of about Rs. 8 crores. 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnatak and Orissa accounted for 
95.5 per cent of the total number of grain banks. 

Some of the grain banks have their dealings only in grain, 
while others in grain as well as cash as in Orissa, where they are 
known as grain-cum-cash credit societies. In such society every 
member is to take two different kinds of shares, namely, cash shares 
and grain shares. The cash and grain loans are related in each case 
to the cash grain shares held by the members. Grain loans must be 
repaid in grain and cash loans in cash. The grain resources of the 
society consist of share capital paid in grain and deposits of grain 
from members, the gram panchayats and government. No part of 
the cash resources of the society is used in purchasing grain. A 
ceiling is fixed for the stock of grain to be held by each society, the 
excess of stocks above which are to be sold at prices fixed by the 
Government. These banks also undertake the distribution of seeds, 
fertilizers and other requirements. 
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14. Rajasthan 419 38182 6564 210293 1(4916 91 16 274 

15. Tamil Nadu 950 63088 20518 535171 297I6I 66 22 3l3 
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Other Cooperative Credit Institutions 


CENTRAL COOPERATIVE BANKS 

The Central Banks work as an intermediary to link the primary 
societies with the money market. They serve as the ‘balancing centre’ 
for adjusting the surplus and deficiency of working capital of the 
primary societies. According to Dr Laud, "The raison d" erre for 
the establishment of district central cooperative banks is thai there 
should be an intermediary agency between the primary credit society 
with rural bias run by agriculturists having no touch with the 
money market and the provincial cooperative bank run mainly by 
city men with urban bias having no close association with the 
country side”. 

The Central Cooperative Banks occupy and form an important 
position in the cooperative cre<Jit structure. They form an important 
link between tlie State Cooperative Bank and the primary agricul- 
turaicredit societies. The succe:iS of the cooperative credit move- 
ment largely depends on their financial strength. 

Functions 

The main functions of the Central Cooperative Banks are ; 

(1) To meef the credit requirements oj primary member societies. 
for production, marketing and supply operations by arranging a 
regular flow of credit to them. 

(2) To undertake ordinary commercial banking business, (such 
as the accepting of deposits from the public coflectrng bills, cheques, 
hundies, railway receipts, safe custody of valuables, purchase and 
sale of securities and advancing loans to individual members against 
fixed deposit receipts, government paper, gold, silver and agricultu- 
ral produce) in rural areas. 

(3) Tty act as balancing centres for the primary societies, by 
making them available tue surplus funds of some societies to those 
which face shortage of funds and thus equalise the flow of the 
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capital Their own resources are iatended to serve as a cushion to 
absorb the impact of the def mlts and arrears arising at the primary 


(4) To undertake non<redit activities, such as the supply of 
seeds, manures, foodstuffs and consumer goods. 

(5) To maintain close and continuous contact with the primary 
societies and provide leadership to them. 

(6) To supervise and inspect the primary societies, and ensure a 
satisfactory implementation of the recognised credit societies. 

(7) To provide a safe place for the investment of the resources 
of primary societies. 

Area of Operation 

The area of operation varies from the taluka to district and 
tehsil in some States to a district, or several talukas or tehsils in 
other States. Although the Committee {19\5) recommen- 

ded that, ‘‘a central bank should cover as large an area as compati- 
ble with convenience and efficiency, the present policy is that there 
should be only one central bank for each revenue district so that it 
could be strong enough as an ‘economic unit,’ i. e., its owned funds 
should not be less than Rs. 3 crores and its working capital should 
be of the order of Rs. 20 to 25 lakhs. 

As a result of reorganisation of the weaker units, the number 
of Central Cooperative Banks has come down from 505 in 1950-51 to 
478 in 1955-56, to 380 in 1960-61, to 346 in 1965-66, to 341 in 1968- 
69. . In 1976-77, the total number stood at 343. 

Membership 

The membership is confined both to individuals and the socie- 
ties. Membership is open not only to rural cooperative credit 
societies but also to marketing societies, consumers’ stores, farming 
societies and urban cooperative credit societies. Individuals are no 
longer accepted as members on grounds of safety. Hence, the 
individual membership fell from 1.44 lakhs in 1955-56 to 1.09 lakhs 
in 1968-69 ; while the membership of primary societies increased 
from 1 56 lakhs in 1955-56 to 2.45 lakhs in 1968-69. 

Sources of Finance 

Central Cooperative Banks raise funds by way of share capital 
deposits from public ; borrowings from the State Cooperative 
Banks, grants from the government and loans. The share capital 
of the central cooperative banks has shown a considerable rise from , 
Rs. 4 crores in 1950-51 to Rs, 38 crores in 1960-61. It stood -at 
Rs. 76 crores in 1965-66, at Rs . 1 1 5 crores in 1968-69, at Rs. 211 
crores in 1974-75 and at Rs. 248 crores in 1976-77. 
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The average share capital per bank moved from Rs. 0.80 lakh 
in 1950-51 to Rs. 9.98 lakhs in 1960-61, to Rs. 33.79 lakhs in 
1968-69, and to Rs. 72,50 lakhs in 1976-77. The amount contributed 
by the States in the share capital of the Central Cooperative Banks 
increased from Rs. 10 crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 29.88 crores in 
1968-69 and to Rs. 72.12 crores in 1976-77. The deposits of Cen- 
tral Cooperative Banks increased from Rs. 38 crores in 1950-51 to 
Rs. Ill crores in 1960-61, to Rs. 351 crores in 1968-69 and to Rs. 
1072 crores in 1976-77. The average deposits per bank moved from 
Rs. 7.48 lakhs in 1950-51 to Rs. 29.10 lakhs in 1960-61 , to Rs. 102 
lakhs in 1968-69 and to Rs, 313 lakhs in 1976-77. The highest 
average deposit was in Maharashtra and Gujarat. The weakness of 
these banks in Assam, Bihar, Rajasthan, W. Bengal, was reflected in 
the very low level of deposits of Central banks in these states. 

The importance of deposits has been expressed by the All India 
Rural Credit Review Committee in these words, “They help the banks 
immediately by enabling them to cushion their overdues and thereby 
maintain an uninterrupted flow of credit from the higher financing 
agencies. The expanding area and scale of cooperative activity and 
growing diversification have also made it necessary that cooperative 
banks should buildup larger resources by way of deposits” The 
deposits may be had in the current account, in the savings account 
and fixed deposit account. These banks may also accept recurring 
deposits, day deposits, and provident fund deposits. 

The borrowing capacity of the Central Cooperative Banks is 
generally related to their own funds. In practice, a ratio of 1:10 
between owned funds and deposits is generally considered as the 
norm. The borrowing power of these banks is generally fixed at 12 
to 15 times of their paid-up share capital and reserve fund. These 
terrowings are from outside agencies viz.,' the State Cooperative 
Banks, Government, R.B.I., State Bank of India and other central 
banks and joint stock banks. These banks usually get funds at 2 1/2 
to 4 percent rate from the State Cooperative banks, while the lending 
rate is frorn 4 to 6 per cent ; thus the margin of 2 per cent is their 
income which is used in meeting overhead and administration costs. 

Loaning Policy 

Loans are generally advanced to primary credit societies for 
financing agriculture such as cultivation expenses, purchase of seeds,, 
mature and other requirements for seasonal agricultural operations 
fora short-term (for 12 months) ; land reclamation, building of 
cattle sheds, digging and repairing of wells, purchase of cattle and 
carts for medium term (from 1 to 3 years) ; for purchase and instal- 
lattoa of pumps and oil engines for a medium term (not exceeding 
5 years) and for refund of deposits (for not exceeding one year) 
Loans arc granted on proper security, landed assets, house mortgage, 
cattle, agricultural produce, gold or ornaments, fixed deposit receipts, 
life insurance policies : government promissory notes, and pronotes 
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executed by the borrowing societies. At the society level, the loans 
are secured by personal security for solvent members and mortgage 
of lands. The amount of loans advanced increased from Rs. 83 
crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 351 crores in 1960-61, to Rs. 1021 crores in 
1968-69 and to Rs. 1808 crores in 1976-77. The amount of loan ' 
advanced per bank moved from Rs, 16 lakhs in 1950-51 to Rs. 92 
lakhs in 1960-61, to Rs. 329 lakhs in 1968-69 and to Rs. 527 lakhs 
in 1976-77. 

The most disquieting trends in the working of these banks is 
the rise in percentage of overdoes, which increased from 8.7 in 
1950-51 to 12.5 in 1960-61, to 22 in 1968-69 to 32.30 in 1973-74 and 
to 33,52 in 1976-77. This high proportion of overdue has been due 
to poor quality of supervision, lack of prompt action against wilful 
defaulters and a general slackness in the efforts to recover loans. 

The rate of interest on loans and advances charged by these 
banks range from 5 1/2 to 6 l/4per cent. The margin retained by these 
banks on the advances in respect of funds obtained by borrowing 
from the Apex bank varies between 1 to 3 per cent 

Management And Supervision 

The management of the Central Cooperative Banks generally 
vests in the Board of Directors, consisting of 12 to 15 members. 

These banks supervise the primary societies. At least one 
supervisor looks after 20 societies and one senior supervisor every 80 
supervisors. 

Growth And Development of the Banks 

The first central bank was opened in U. P. in 1906 as a primary 
society. It was followed by such banks in M. P. and Rajasthan in 
1910. Upto 1918, many such banks were opened in other parts of 
the country. Between 1919-1929, Central Banks did increase from 
233 m 1919-20 to 588 in 1929-30, and^ their membership increased 
from L22 lakhs to 1.9 lakhs and working capital from Rs. 6-43 
crores to Rs. 30 90 crores during this period. During Economic 
Depression of the Thirties the working of' the banks was hard hit so 
that the membership declined to 0.91 lakh in 1936-37 c thou^ the 
number of banks increased to 61 1. During war years, these 
made some progress. Their membership increased to 1.98 lakhs, 
working capital to Rs. 45 crores and deposits to Rs. 33 cror^ in 
1945-46. Inspite of this progress, the cooperative banks suffered 
from heavy overdues, small financial resources and too much depen- 
dence upon State banks and weak internal organisation. 

All these needed considerable reorganisation. Therefore, during 
the First Plan, the States began to follow the progress of reorgani- 
sation and amalgamation of weaker units. This progress was vigo- 
rously followed even during the Second Plan. The principle of ‘*one 
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Central Bank for each unit*" was followed in all Stales as per the re- 
commendations of the Rural Credit Survey Committee Report. As a 
result of this reorganisation policy the number of central banks fell 
from 505 in. 1950-51 to 380 in 1960-61. Jn some States like Bihar, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, and W. Bengal, this programme of reorganisation 
was also followed during the Third Plan period. So that the number 
of centra! cooperative banks further fell from 380 in 1960-61 to 346 
in 1965-66, to 341 in 1973-74 and it. was 342 in 1976-77. 

Evaluation 

The present policy is to have one central bank for each district. 
In some States like Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, W. Bengal, 
Punjab, Orissa, Haryana and Tamil Nadu, more than one bank still 
continues to exist in the same district. The share capital of the banks 
was Rs. 193 croresin 1973-74 and 249 crores in 1976-77. The State 
governments provided about 28 p. c. of the total share capital of 
these banks (i. e. Rs. 54.13 crores and Rs. 72.12 crores respecti- 
vely.) The deposits of these banks stood at Rs. 718 crores 
in 1973-74 and Rs.l073 crores in 1976-77. The average deposit per 
bank was Rs. 21 lakhs and 313 lakh. The average deposit collected 
by these banks was highest in Maharashtra and lowest in Assam. To 
attract more deposits a large number of new branches were opened 
in the rural areas. 

However,, the position of these banks in regard to overdues was 
not satisfactorv These formed 31 percent of the oiitstandings. W. 
Bengal and Assam had more than 60 per cent of outstandings, while 
in Andhra Pradesh, U. P , Bihar, Orissa, Punjab and Haryana it ran- 
ged from 40 to 60 percent The chief reasons for such a high percen- 
tage of overdues were : famine and scarcity conditions which made it 
difficult to recover loans in time ; defective loaning policies and faulty 
procedures ; slackness in supervision and managerial deficiencies 
at the hank’s and the primary societies’ level. 

The achievements of central banks have been well summed up 
by the Madras Committee on Co-operation thus: “The central bank 
has served their purpose of financing rural and urban societies and 
balancing their funds admirably well; they mobilised local deposits 
and made them available to primary societies at reasonable rates of 
interest and have rendered great service in the organisation agri- 
cultural finance on co-operative lines. They have drawn into the 
movement a number of honorary men whose services have been inva- 
luable to the progress of the co-operative movement: they have taken 
a genuine interest in the giowth of the movement in their respective 
areas and in schemes of co-operative education and rural development 
generally. They have enlisted the sympathy of an increasing body of 
depositors, and as a rule, have justified the confidence which the 
depositors have reposed in them.” 

But they cannot be wholly absolved from blame for the present 
bad plight of the village societes. The banks found themselves with 
a plethora of funds and initiated a policy of hasty expansion of pri- 
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mary societies to provide a profitable outlet for their surplus funds, 
Over-financing, without regard to the repaying capacity of the borro- 
wers, lack of effective supervision, undue tenderness in effecting reco- 
veries even in good seasons, absence of common policy in the regula- 
tion of borrowing and lending rates and faulty organisation of the 
primary units have all added to multiply overdues and bad debts and 
get the asset frozen. 

Weaknesses of the Central Cooperative Banks 

The central cooperative banks suffer from certain weaknesses. 
Some of these are : 

1. Uneven Expansion of credit. These banks have not provid- 
ed credit in all states on a uniform basis. This has been due to weak 
primary structure including inadequate coverage of villages and rural 
population and presence of a large number of dormant societies. 

2. Defective Loan Operations. The loan operations of the 
banks have been defective for many reasons, such as (/) large advances 
granted to individual members at the cost of primary credit societies; 
(u) high operation of bad and doubtful debts; (m) ill-equipped staff 
to undertake the duties of the bank; and (/v) undertaking of trading 
activities by many banks. 

3. Difficulty in Mobilising of Deposits. Central banks have not 
succeeded in mobilising savings because of the severe competition 
from the commercial banks. 

4. Heavy Overdues. These banks suffer from heavy overdues 
(about 31% of the loans outstandings). The situation is worst in 
States^ like Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan. This 
situation is due to poor recoveries, inefiBcient management, inade- 
quate and untrained staff, lack of supervision, defective loan policies 
and book-adjustments etc. 

The central cooperative banks are not competent to handlesuch 
business as the purchase and sale of bills, notes, cheques or bundles 
their discount since it is risky and moreover, this business is not in 
keeping with the object of cooperative banking. Hence, these banks 
are generally not permitted to engage into such business. 

Other Problems 

(i) They have failed to establish a close and intimate association 
with the primary credit societies, (ii) They do not provide adequate 
loans to industrial consumer and other non-credit societies, (iii) They 
have failed to work as a friend and guide to the societies for they 
have not been able to offer them guidance in the matter of sound 
operational policies, (iv) Quantitatively their position has been highly 
unsatisfactory because in many states ‘A’ type banks do not exist at 
all, while ins other ‘C* type predominates, (v) There is no adequate 
provision for effective supervision and utilisation of the. loans advan- 
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ccd* Further, loans are not given in instalments and no efforts have 
been made to link credit with marketing, (vi) Sometimes^ huge amo- 
unts have been kept with commercial banks by way of call deposits in 
addition to current accounts. This system is in utter disregard of the 
cooperative principles and need be discouraged, (vii) Filing of com- 
plaints for award against wilful defaulters and prompt action for the 
execution of awards obtained have been often found wanting in many 
cases, (viii) Book adjustments are made in or1er to inflate the percen 
tage of recoveries, (ix) Margins are not properly regulated^ in case 
of fluctuation of prices of the pledged produce, (x) Somdtimes, the 
stock's pledged with these banks are not properly stored and insured 

The All India Credit Survey Committee has observed. ‘‘In 
general, the staff employed by the central cooperative banks was ill- 
equipped for the nature of duties they had to perform. Planting of 
favourites in cooperative societies was rampant. ..The maintenance of 
registers and books leave much to be desired. These are not kept up 
to-date and are not pioperly checked by higher officers. In many 
cases statements sent to the R.B,I. and to the Registrar are misleading 
and some times incorrect. Tlie staff employed by these banks for 
supervision of the primary societies is inadequate. Three' tier pro-* 
^ammes are not thoroughly scrutinised. Consequently, societies 
situated in remote areas remain unvisited for months together. 

The acid test of the success of the central banks lies not 
in the growth of banking services they provide in the mofussil 
areas, but mainly in the extent to which the primaries tl^y 
finance are taught to become efficient and thrift organisation. On 
the basis of these tests it appears that in most states the central banks 
have not proved a success. 

Re-organisation Scheme 

As of the end of June 1 976, 1 8J C.C.B. were adjudged to be 
weak requiring special measures for rehabilitation. Regarding plan of 
the rehabilitation programmes, the RBI has issued guidelines on in 
vestigation of overdues, steps for recovery, rationalisation of loaning 
policies and procedures, mobilization of deposits and time bound pro- 
gramme of development in selected areas. 

As Agricultural Credit-Intensive Development Scheme has been 
formulated with a view to concentrating efforts, on a selective basis, 
to strengthen the cooperative structure and like the credit programmes 
with production programmes. Under the first phase of the scheme, 
41 districts (including SMFD Agency and DPAP Districts) in 16 Sta- 
tes have been selected for intensive credit development in various sec- 
tors of the rural economy. Some of the important criteria followed 
in selecting 4 districts were: (a) the districts which have scope for deve 
iopment and a reasonably strong cooperative structure, (b) the central 
cooperative bank of the district should not have heavy overdues i.e. 
(ordinarily these should be less than 40 per cent), (c) existence t)f SM 
DA and DPAP scheme, and (d) in the few districts, some parts of the 
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districts were covered by the Regional Rural Banks. In particular 
the C.C.B. in these districts will have the main objectives, viz. (i) to 
improve their organisational and operational effectiveness, (ii) to 
create an awareness for growth and need for diversification, (iii) to 
build up own :(esorces and manpower so as to ensure gradual indepen- 
dence from outside help, (iv) to progressively professionalise their 
managements, and (v) to bring about orientation of ^policres-toward' 
benefiting the common interest of the rural population specially the 
weaker one. 

Suggestions for Improvement In Working 

1. Increase Deposits. The co-operative banks should try to 
increase their deposits by:(l) opening their oflSices in business areas: 
(2) improving their services to their clients and showing them cou- 
rtesy; (3) securing deposits from local bodies and educational insti-- 
tutions etc,, with the help of the state governments; (4) offering 
competitive rates of interest: (5) opening more branches; (6) intro- 
ducing a variety of deposits (like cumulative deposits, pigmy depo- 
sits, automatic extension deposits, social security deposits, giant cash 
certificates, retirement security deposits, recurring deposits, home 
safe deposits, etc,); (7) simplifying the account opening forms; (8) 
providing free services for collection of local and outstation cheques, 
dividend warrants of account holders, interest of fixed deposits, and 
government securities^ etc.; and (9) tapping deposits from the urban 
areas so that adequate funds are available for agricultural develop- 
ment in rural areas. 

2. Improve Loaning Policies. (1) The banks should re-orient 
their loan policies on the basis of crop loans system. Loans should be 
given in instalments and proper link should be established between 
advancing and repayment of loans with sowing and harvesting sea- 
sons. (2) The procedures of advancing loans should be simplified. 

-3. Recovery of Overdues. The banks should draw up a pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation and efforts should be made to recover 
overdues by all possible methods. The borrowing societies should 
recover their loans from the members and pay it back to the Central 
Co-operative Banks. 

In order to maintain proper records of fluid resources the Cent- 
ral Co-operative Banks must maintain proper registers and keep 
them uptodate. These registers must be kept on a daily basis. 

4 , Other Measures. (1) The Central Co-operative Banks 
should maintain adequate liquid resources; (2) an adequate margin 
should be kept bet^^een borrowing and lending rates so as to build 
a strong reserve fund ; (3) proper scrutiny and provision should be 
made for bad and doubtful reserves: (4) business should be confined 
generally to short-term loans; (5) separate record sould be kept of 
long term loans— and overdues of principal and interest; (6> in the 
interest of the eflSciency of the organisation properly qualified and 
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trained personnel should be appointed; (7) adequate investment 
depreciation reserve should be created to cover the gap between the 
market value and face value of securities in which banks have inves- 
ted their funds; (8) adequate provision out of the profits should be 
made for bad and doubtful debts. 

A former Registrar of Co-operatives in Bombay has given a 
good piece of advice to these banks. He observes: ‘‘Their functions 
can be fulfilled only if the directors have both self abnegation and 
business capacity. They have to think of their banks not as isolated 
units but as links in the long strong chain which terminates in the 
provincial bank on the one hand and in the humblest agricultural 
credit society on the other. They must seize every opportunity to 
open branches where they are needed. They must entertain an eficient 
trained and well paid establishment both in the oflhce and for outside 
inspection and supervision; they in turn recognise the right and duty 
of the provincial bank in relation to themselves of exacting correct 
methods and some supervision."’ 

In sum, there is a necessity for undertaking serious steps for 
rationalising the capital structure of the Central Co-operative Banks, 
to strengthen and increase their owned and working capitals to the 
prescribed economic levels. 

APEX OR STATE CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

The State Co-operative Bank is a central institution at the 
State level which works as a final link in the chain between the small 
and widely scattered primary societies, on the one hand, and the mo- 
ney market, on the other. It balances the seasonal excess and defici- 
ency of funds and equates the demand for and supply of capital. It 
takes-off the idle money in the slack season and supplies the affilated 
societies and Central Co-operative Banks with fluid resources during 
the busy season. It is the vertex of the pyramidal structure in a state 
for the provision of short and medium term credit to agriculturists 
on co-operative basis. 

Objectives and Functions 

The chief objectives of the Apex Bank is to co-ordinate the 
work of the Central Banks, and to link co-operative credit societies 
with the general money market and the Reserve Bank of India. These 
banks work as real pivots of the Co-coperative movement in the 
^ State. They act as potential source of credit for seasonal and emergen 
needs of their members. Their main functions are ; 

(1) They act as bankers’ bank to the Central Co-opeiative 
Banks in the districts. These banks not only mobilise the financial 
resources needed by the societies but they also deploy them properly 
among the various sectors of the movement. 

(2) They co-ordinate their own policies with those of the co- 
operative movement and the government. 
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(3) They form a conaectiag Hnk between the co-operative cre- 
dit societies and the commercial money market and the R. B. I. 

(4) They formulate and execute uniform c redit policies for the 
co-operative movement as a whole. 

(5) They promote the cause of co-operation in general by gran- 
ting subsidies to the Central Co-operative Banks for the development 
of co-operative activities. 

(6) They act as a clearing house for capital i. e., money flows 
from the Apex Banks to the Central Banks and from the Central 
Banks to the rural societies and from them to individual borrowers. 

(7) They supervise, control and guide the activities of the 
Central Bank through regular inspections by their inspection staff 
and rectify the defects in their work. Thus, they act as their friend, 
philosopher and guide. 

(8) They also perform general utility functions such as issuing 
drafts, cheques and letters of credit on various centres and thereby 
help remittance of funds. 

(9) They collect and discount bills with the permission of 
the Registrar. 

(10) In certain places they also provide safe deposit lockers 
and facilities for safe custody of valuables. 

(1 1) They help the state Governments in drawing up Co-ope- 
rative development and other development plans and in their imple- 
mentation. 

The Reserve Bank of India has mentioned the following func- 
tions of the State co-operative banks : ‘"The State co-operative bank 
is the apex bank of the movement in a state. It acts as the clearing 
and balancing centre for the Central banks by transferring surplus 
funds of one locality to another serving as a channel for the remit- 
tance of funds. It also attracts funds for the movements at lower 
rates and from a wider area than is possible for the Central banks 
and invest the surplus funds of the Central banks into the commercial 
markets, when necessary with greater facility than they would 
manage to do themselves. The State Bank may also co-ordinate 
the working of co-operative central and urban banks in the State in 
such matters as the borrowing and lending rates, the rates for collec- 
tion of various documents, besides advising the banks generally in 
regard to the efiicient conduct of their business.” 

In the words of Wolff, *"The underlying idea of this financial 
distributory system is that the resources of the society are available 
to thousands of small cultivators who need accommodation thinning 
out of stream of water collected, sending it in rills over a broad 
surface so that irrigation may be perfect and reaching every root to 
be watered.” 
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These banks arc playing a major role in guiding the Central 
Cooperative Banks, supervising their work and raising resources for 
the co-operative banking system. 

Area of Operation 

Generally, there is only one Apex Bank in each State but some 
States even have more than one as in Maharashtra. M. P., Punjab, 
and Andhra Pradesh. In 1976-77, there were 26 State Co-operative 
Banks in the country as against 15 banks in 1950-51. These banks 
had 125 branches. 

Membership 

Membership of these banks is open to all Central Co-operative 
Banks, and such other societies as may have direct dealings with 
them. In some states, e. g., Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, and Bihar 
individuals are also allowed to become members . However, indivi- 
dual membership is now fast declining (from 11,743 in 1955-56 to 
8,500 in 1972-73). State Governments have now become share 
holders of these banks in order to give them the necessary strength, 
influence and borrowing power 

Management 

The main authority of these Banks rests in the general Body. 
Powers. of day-to-day working are given to the Board of Directors. 
The Government, in its capacity as a share-holder, nominates some 
directors (3 to 4). The General Body meets once in a year when 
. it transacts these businesses ; (i) receives and approves a report of 
the year’s work ; (ii) decides liOw surplus is to be utilized ; and 
(iii) elects the Board of Directors. 

Sources of Finance 

The primary sources of the working capital of these banks are 
the share capital reserve fund, deposit from members and non-mem- 
bers; borrowings from Reserve Bank of India, State Bank of India, 
State Governme^s and others ; and the direct State contributions. 
The share capital' of these banks increased from Rs. 18.24 crores in 
1960-61 to Rs, 37.69 crores in 1968-69. to Rs. 54.25 crores in 1973-74 
and to Rs. 90.79 crores in 1976-77, This increase was largely due 
to liberal government contribution towards the share capital of these 
banks. (It increased from Rs. 6.46 crores to Rs. 1 1.60 crores to Rs, 
19.34 crores and to Rs. 23.75 crores respectively during these years). 

Deposits are obtained from members as well as non-members, 
individuals and companies and also from local boards, mumcipalities 
and educational institutions, in the form of current savings, fixed 
and call deposits. They also include reserve fund deposits of aflSliat- 
cd central banks and societies, provident fund deposits of employees 
and security deposits.' The Central Banks keep their surplus funds 
as a part of their working capital with these banks. The total 
deposits of these banks increased from Rs. 72.33 crores in 1960-61 to 
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Rs.2l5.6icrotes in 1968-69 to Rs. 473.34 croresin 1973-74 and to 
Rs. 805.28 crores in 1976-77. 

Bm-rowings are in the form of deposits from thh public in the 
shape of current saving and fixed deposits, and direct borrowings 
in the form of loans and advances against agricultural bills otgovern- 
m«Bt guarantee from the Reserve Bank of India, the State Bank of 
India and the State Governments. The ceiling on borrowing vanes 
from’l2 times the owned funds to 20 times. The borrowings from 
the R. B. I. are the largest. The rate of interest charged by it on 
short-term borrowing is 2 per cent below the bank rate and medium- 
term loans at 1 1/2 per cent below the Bank rate. The R. B, I. pro- 
vides loans to these banks for short-term and medium-term purpose. 
The State Bank of India provides loans for marketing and proces- 
sing societies, consumer co-operatives and for financing procurement 
of food grains. Overdraft facilities are also granted against govern- 
ment securities, by the State Bank of India for financing their affilia- 
ted societies. 

From the year 1972-73, the R. B. I. has started sanctioning a 
separate credit limit for marketing of crops to these banks. Durmg 
1972-73, the total credit limits sanctioned amounted to Rs. 52.83 
crores for marketing of cotton and other crops as against Rs. 40.58 
crores in 1973-74. This limit sanctioned to the State Co-operative 
Banks was of the order of Rs. 696 crores in 1976-77. 

The Apex Banks maintain various types of reserve fund viz., 
the statutory reserve fund, bad debt reserve fund, and agricultural 
credit stabilisation fund, etc. The reserve funds of all kinds increased 
from Rs. 2.66 crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 57.17 crores in 1971-72. 

Ldaiung Policy 

According to the All India Rural Credit Survey Committee, 
“the demands for agricultural credit should be given top priority ; 
and loans to individuals should be gradually restricted.” Financing 
may be done primarily for agricultural purposes in the form of loans, 
cash credit and/or over-drafts. A borrowing Central Co-operative 
Bank is required to deposit old shares in the State Co-operative 
Bank to the extent of 1/20 of its borrowings. 

The Apex Banks provide short-term loans (for a period of 12 
months) not only for financing agricultural operations but also for 
marlffting of crops and distribution of controlled commodities. 
Medium-term loans are granted for purchase of cattle and machinery, 
reclamation of land, sinking and renovation of irrigation wails, 
tiM>k and channels : bunding, enclosures and fencing, construction of 
farm-sheds, godowns ; laying down gardens and orchards ; re^aoe- 
ment, repairs and renewals of machinery and equipment. 

Loans are granted to the member societies mostly through their 
branches. The amount of all types of loans increased- from Rs‘ 
258 Jo crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 798.52 crores in 1968-69 ; to Rs‘ 
1161.91 crores in 1973-74 and ttrRs. 1717.08 crores in 1976-77. 
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The rate of interest charged shows a wide variation from State 
to State, the average lending rate for short-term advances ranges 
from 4 i/2 per cent to 8 per cent and that for medium-term slightly 
higher. 

Cash credit may be sanctioned on the pledge of agricultural 
produce/finished or semi-finished goods and stores and supplies ; 
government promissory notes, central land mortgage banks, deben- 
tures, Treasury Certificates, National Savings certificates. National 
Savings Bonds, to the extent of 90 per cent of the market value ; 
and society bonds and cas \ credit arrangements endorsed by a 
Central Bank. 

Loans may be given for 6 months against fixed deposit receipts 
to any holder at the rate of 90 per cent and at a rate of interest 1 1/2 
per cent higher than the rates allowed on such deposits. 

RESERVE BANK OF INDIA AND THE STATE 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

Since 1950, the R. B. 1. is playing an important role in the 
field of agricultural credit. According to the Agricultural Credit 
Board (of the R. B. I.) the new scheme came into operation from 1st 
July, 1973. The salient features of which are : 

(a) The R. B. I. grants financial assistance to the S.ate Banks 
on behalf of the Central Banks for seasonal agricultural operations 
at I /2 per cent below the Bank rate ; 

(b) The highest level of borrowings from the R. B. 1., during 
any of the 3 years (ending June, 1973) is deemed as ‘Base level’ 
borrowings and a rebate of i 1/2 per cent in interest is allowed on 
borrowings upto this extent. 

(c) Special concessional rebate of 1 1/2 per cent upto 4 times 
the Central Bank’s involvement is given in cases of low level of 
borrowings. 

(d) Weak and non- viable central banks are exempted from this 
scheme. 

The R. B. I., also sanctions medium-term loans for periods 
ranging from 15 months to 5 years. These are given out of the 
National Agricultural Credit (Stabilization) Fund to the 'State Bank 
to enable them to convert short-term loans into medium-term loans. 
Such sanctions totalled Rs. 22.47 crores to State Co-operative Banks 
during 1973-74 and Rs. 30.50 crores in 1976-77. 

The Central Government also provides assistance to the State 
Co-operative Banks through State Governments, for building up their 
Agricultural Credit Stabilisation Funds. Total assistance tjll 1976-77 
amounted to about Rs. 30.50 crores. 
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Evalttatfon of the working of the State Co-operative Banks 

These banks have made fairly good progress. Their numbers, 
membership and working capital has increased since 11950-51, when 
there were only 15 such banks. They have been meeting the demands 
of the Central Co-operative Banks. Some of the Banks have suc- 
cessfully introduced and operated mutual arrangement schemes to 
facilitate drawing of drafts and collection of bills among the Central 
Co-operative Banks. However, ‘^Barring two or three States rela- 
tively well-developed in this respect, State Coroperative Banks have 
yet to bec6me effe'ctive units of a co-ordinated structure of co-ope- 
rative credit.”* 

Working of the State Co-operative Banks 


Items 

1951- 

52 

1955- 

56 

1961- 

62 

1970- 

71 

1975- 

76 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

•No. of Banks 

16 

24 

21 

26 

25 

Membership 

23,272 

24,651 

30,468 

1 8,595 

19,133 

Share capital (Rs. 
lakhs) 

190 

427 

2,126 

4,263 

6,346 

Reserve & other 
funds (Rs. lakhs) 

236 

765 

759 

5,006 

5,717 

Deposits (Rs. 
lakhs) 

2,118 

3,667 

8,144 

27,870 

70,805 

Other borrowings 
(Rs. lakhs) 

1,127 

1,902 

14,570 

29,445 

27.009 

Working capital 
(Rs. lakhs) 

3,672 

6,334 

25,609 

68,521 

73,106 

Loan advanced 
gross (Rs. lakhs) 

5,522 

6,786 

25,629 

74,75629 

235,936 

Loans outstanding 
(Rs. lakhs) 

2,001 

3,478 

19,651 

53,427 

55,274 

Loans overdue 
(Rs. lakhs) 

322 

370 

810 

3,587 

3,834 

Percentage of 
overdue to out- 
standing 

12.01 

10.65 

8.00 

8.48 

7.3 


(Source : India, 1975, p. 195.) 


In 1976-77, there were 26 state co-operative Banks with a share 
capital of Rs. 90.79 crores of which Rs. 23.75 crores were contributed 
by the Government. Deposits amounted to Rs. 805,28 crores ; and 
loans and advances made were of the order of Rs. 1717.08 crores. 

1. Rural Credit Survey Committee Report, Vol. I. p. 213, 
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Problems and Weaknesses in the Working of State Co-merative 
Banks 

The State Co-operative Banks do suffer from the following 
weaknesses : 

(1) Poor Deposits Mobilisation. These banks have not been 
successful in raising deposits- as, even now'; individual deposits forth - 
less than 25 per cent in many States. 

(ii) Ineffective Supervision and Inspection. Many of the Banks 
have not taken up this work in right earnest. Some of the hanlrfi 
have neither adequate nor separate staff for this work. OflScers of 
these Banks sometimes pay only ad-hoc and hurried visits. 

(iii) Book Adjnstment. Book adjustments are often made regar- 
ding repayment of loans. The State Co operative Banks have failed 
to check the fictitious transactions of the Central Co-operative Banks. 

(iv) Undesirable Investment of Funds. Despite the advice of 
the R. B. I., a cautious policy is not being followed in the matter of 
investment of the funds which are even now utilised for the purchase 
of shares in other co-operative institutions ; or in making huge 
advances to the primary co-operative societies ; and by way of loans 
to individuals. 

(v) Increasing Overdues. The overdues of the Banks have been 
showing a rising trend. This is due to the fact that these banks have 
not followed the prescribed loaning procedure. 

(vi) Failure to Assess Genuineness of Borrowing. The banks 
have failed in assessing the genuineness of the borrowings of the 
Central Co-operative banks. This is evidenced from the fact that the 
credit limits of such banks had been fixed on the basis of the owned 
funds without taking into account their past performance ; and the 
bank’s own financial position. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

1. Opening of Branches. In areas where a Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank is virtually inoperative and, therefore, unable to finance 
the agricultural credit societies, the State Bank should establish a 
branch and finance the creditworthy societies till the Central Bank 
is organised. 

2. Wide Membership. The membership of the Bank should be 
open to all Central Banks and such other co-operative credit institu- 
tions as may have direct dealing with it. Restrictions should be 
imposed on the individual membership. 

3. Qualified Managerial Personnel. Managers of these banks 
should be qualified and trained personnel. No co-operative should 
be allowed to begin operations until a qualified manager is appointed 
who commands the confidence of the people and is able to build 
the organisation. 
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4. Withdrawals of pririleges for Non-coc^ratioa. Central 
co-operative banks which refuse to cooperate with the State Bank in 
the matter of supervision and inspection, should be disaffiliated from 
the State Co-operative Banks and denied all privileges by the admini- 
stration. 

5. Effective Supervision. The State Co-operative Banks should 
try to : (i) improve their operational efficiency ; (ii) exercise effective 
control over branches and the supervisory staff, and (iii) make 
sustained efforts for the recovery of loans. 

6. Other Measures. These banks should also make efforts .to : 
(i) implement and accept policies regarding re-organisation of the 
structure : (ii) adopt the co-operative loan system ; (iii) reduce the 
overdues ; and (iv) improve the personnel. 

LAND DEVELOPMENT BANKS 


Land Development Banks are the institutions which provide 
long term finance to agriculturists for agricultural credit needs— which 
may be for seasonal agricultural operations as well as for various 
long-term needs for development of land and agriculture. These 
banks, m fact, provide finance for three main purpose!!, viz., the 
repayment of the old debts, purchase of land, undertaking land 
improvement measures and redemption of mortgage on agricultural 
land. Such loans are comparatively large and may run for 10 to 15 
years and even more. 


Need for Land Development Banks 

reasoM^* because of the following 

Primary credit societies, because of their poor resources 
could not give loans to the cultivators for long periods 

valuation assistance for 

becorJeTdiSult ’ assessment of landed property 

on th?deahSL^n?min”,?( restrictions put 

for the cultivators 

land production and productivity of 

O'v.topmg Land Develop- 

Organisational Structure 

foUowing categories : banks fall into one or other of the 
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1 . Federal types under which the Central Land- Development 

Bank works at the top level and the Primary at the base 

level This type of pattern is available in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Haryana, Kerala, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Tamil Nadu, and W. Bengal 

2. Unitary type under which the Central L. D. B. advances 
loans directly to individuals operating through branches and agen- 
cies. This pattern prevails in Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, 
and U,P. 

3. The Central L. D. B. operates through branches as well as 
primary L.D.B. 

Primary L/D. Bs, are generally organised to serve the whole of 
the district or a group of taJukas ; while Central L. D, Banks open 
their branch offices at the i;egional or district level with a view to 
centralising their administrative functions. It may be stated that 
L. D. Bs. have a two-tier structure in most States with Central 
L. D. Bs. at the state level and Primary L.D. Bs. at the blockltehsil/ 
sub-division Idistrict levels. 

Objectives and Functions 

The main objectives of Central L. D. Bs, is to provide long- 
term finance either to the primary land development banks affiliated 
to them or to finance directly through their branches. These banks 
also undertake the following functions. 

(1) To grant loans to Primary L.D. Bs.,orto individuals 
through their branches on the mortgage of un-encumbered property 
to which the borrower member has a clear title. 

(2) To float debentures for raising necessary funds for wffiich 
the State Governments guarantee for the repayment of principal 
and interest. 

(3) To establish branches/sub-offices or new primary L. D. Bs,, 
to facilitate its business. 

(4) To acquire immovable properties and construct buildings. 

(5) To encourage the spirit and practice of thrift, mutual help 
and self-help in the members. 

(6) To act as a link between the long-term banking and the 
R, B. I., and the government. 

(7) To mobilize rural savings and to stimulate capital formula- 
tion in the agricultural sector by the issue of debentures. 

(8) To protect the farmers from the atrocities of the money 
lenders and from the alienation of land to help them in effecting 
permanent improvements on their lands. 

(9) To supervise and inspect and guide the Primary L. D. Bs*, 
and verify utilisation of loans. 
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(10) To form all such functions as may be conducive to the 
funds fulfilment of the above objects. 

These banks usually grant funds for : (i) redemption of the old 
debts ; (ii) improvement, reclamation and development of land ; (iii) 
purchase of agricultural machinery and equipments ; (iv) other pro- 
ductive purposes like sinking and repair of well ; and (v) redemption 
of mortgage on agricultural lands. 

On the recommendations of the Rural Credit Survey Com- 
mittee greater emphasis has begun to be given on reorienting their 
loaning policies and to encourage loans for productive purposes. 
Hence, the original name '^Land Mortgage Banks^^ was changed to 
^^Land Development Banks'\ In fact, the C, L. D. Banks is the axis 
around which the entire long-term banking structure in the country 
revolves. 

Area of Operation 

The area of operation is usually neither too large as to become 
unwieldy nor too small as to be uneconomic or non-viable unit. 
In states like Maharashtra, Tamil-Nadu, and Karnataka the banks 
work at taluka level. In other states. Primary Land Development 
Banks serve the whole of the district or a group oftalukas. In 
states like Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, Central Land Development 
Banks have opened branches at district levels. Only Gujarat has 
branches extending upto taluka level or even below. U. P., about 
half the number of branches of the central L.D. Bs., serve one tehsil 
each and the remaining longer areas. 

Management 

The management of the L. D. Bs., vests in a Board of Direc- 
tors consisting of 7 to 9 members. In some States 2 to 3 directors 
are nominated by the Government. In the case of Primary L. D. 
Bs., one Director is nominated by the Central L. D. B. The members 
of the Board work for 3 years. 

Financial Resource 

The prin3ary land development banks obtain their finances from 
(i) share capital ; (ii) loans from central L. D. Bs. ; (iii) admission 
and other fees ; (iv) grants and subsidies from the government and 
(v) borrowings from other agencies. 

On the other hand, the Central L. D. Bs. get their funds from 
(i) share capital ; (ii) floating of debentures on the security of its 
assets and of mortgage bonds transferred by primary L.D.Bs., to it ; 
(iii) loans from State Bank of India on the guarantee of State 
Governments, (iv) admission and other fees ; (v) grants and sub- 
sidies-; (vi) deposits and (vii) other funds. 

Mostly the work of raising funds is left to the Central L-D.B. 
The Primary L.D.B. neither accepts deposits nor issues debenture. 
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^ The prima^ L.D. Bs. raise their share capital by issuing shares 
to the members in certain proportion to their borrowings^ from the 
Bank. In most States, the linking of share capital borrowings at 
primary levels is 5 per cent of the loan taken. In Maharashtra it 
is 10 per cent. 

The C. L.D. Bs. raise sources mainly through issue of ordinary 
rural and s lecial development debentures. The ordinary debentures 
are issued to the general public institutions and individuals. These 
are treated as trustee securities and are guaranteed by the State 
Governments. These are subscribed by the R. B. I., S. B. I„ Co- 
operative Banks, Commercial Banks and the L. I. C. Ordinary 
debentures ■ were floated to the tune of Rs. 100 crores in 1968-69 ; 
Rs. 113 crores in 1969-70 and Rs. 140 crores in 1970-71. In 1973-74, 
debentures worth Rs. 74.97 crores were floated. During 1975-76, 
1976-77 and 1977-78, the ordinary debentures floated were worth 
Rs. 75.48 crores, Rs. 80.28 crores and Rs. 120 crores respectively. 

Rural Debentures are floated to raise funds for sanctioning loans 
to agriculturists for productive purpose for a period of 6 to 7 years 
•against the mortgage of land. Much progress could not be made in 
tWs respect. 

Special Development Debentures are issued for providing finance 
to the agriculturists under special agricultural development or land 
improvement programmes. In 1977-78, special debentures worth 
Rs. 190 crores were floated as against Rs. 144.89 crores in 1976-77, 
Rs. 114.35 crores in 1975-76, and Rs. 83,30 crores in 1973-74, Rs. 
10.62 crores in 1960-61. The commercial banks. State Bank of 
India, Life Insurance Corporation of India are the main agencies 
which invest in these debentures. The State and Central Govern- 
ments also subscribe to these debentures. During 1972-73, a sum of 
Rs. 12.51 crores and during 1973-74, a sum ofRs. 7.?8 crores was 
invested by the Central Government in the debentures and the State 
Government’s contribution amounted to the matching investment. 
During 1974-75, Rs. 6,99 crores and in 1975-76, Rs. 5.96 crores were 
invested by the Government of India. From 1976-77, the Central 
Government also started investing in the special debentures. It 
invested Rs. 9.80 crores in the debentures of L. D. B.. (of which Rs. 
3.86 crores were for special debentures). For 1977-78, a provision 
ofRs. 17.50 crores has been made. Till the end of December, 
1977, the Central Goveminent invested Rs. 4.27 crores in ordinary 
and Rs. 66.5 lakhs in special debentures of L. D. B. 

Loaning Policy 

The C. L. D. Bs. provide 70 per cent of their loans for pro- 
ductive purposes. Loans are advanced for periods ranging between 
10 to 20 years. In some states, it is 7 years, in others, 12 years and 
yet in others 1 5 years. 

The maximum amount of loan that' a member is entitled to 
get from the C. L. D. Bs. varies from state to state, ranging from 
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Rs. 10,000/- to Rs. 25,000/-. The loans are given on the mortgage 
of un-encumbered property to which a borrower has a clear title. 
Lands offered as security may be wet lands (having permanent source 
of irrigation), garden lands (the land on which perennial or seasonal 
fruits are grown), well irrigated dry lands (i. e. lands irrigated by 
pucca wells) and dry lands (i. e. land fed by rains). 

The C. L. D. B. have the power to recover their loans by (i) 
distraint and sale of produce and standing crops on hypothecation ; 
and (ii) sale of their mortgaged land itself without intervention of 
the court. ' 

The rate of interest charged differs in different States. The 
rate of interest charged by the C. L. D. Bs., is 1 per cent higher than 
the rate repayable on debentures. The P.L.D. Bs. keep a margin 
of 1 to 1 1/2 per cent and hence, their lending rates are higher than 
the C.L.D. Bs. As most ot the C.L.D. Bs. issue debentures at 5 1/2 
per cent to 6 1/4 per cent the ultimate rate of interest paid by the 
farmers ranges between 7 per cent to 9 per cent per annum. 

There has been a steady progress in the loaning business of 
L. D. Bs., the total loan disbursements raising from Rs. 11.82 crores 
in 1960-61 to Rs. 215 crores in 1975-76. In 1976-77, the loaning 
operations reached Rs. 231 crores. The tentative programme of 
long-term lending for 1977-78, is expected to be Rs. 138 crores under 
ordinary and Rs. 190 crores under special lending programmes. 

The lending programme of the L. D. Bs. is fixed on the basis 
of their past performance in recovery at the primary/branch level. 
Recovery of over 75 per cent entitles the primary/branch to be 
“unrestricted” lending while a recovery of less than 40 per cent 
reduces the programme to nil. The Debenture Norms Committee in 
the R. B. I. regulates the application of the norms of recovery on 
a uniform basis for all lending programmes of the L. D. Bs. On 
the basis of deliberations of this Committee, certain relaxations in 
the application of above criteria have been laid down, some of 
which are : 

(i) After 30th September 1978, only P. L. D. B8./branches of 
S.L.D. Bs. which had achieved a minimum cash recovery 
of 65 per cent shall be eligible for refinance from the 
A. R. D. C. 

(ii) A P. L. D. B. branch of S. L. D. B., which- has restricted 
eligibility and as out of the permitting lending, disbursed 
at least 50 per cent of the amount to small farmers would 
not be permitted to go one slab above the level of lending 
determined on the basis of ^e criteria. This is subject 
to the condition that 75 per cent of the additional amount 
so permitted should be advanced for financing small 
farmers. 

F— 35 I 
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(iii) A P. L. D. B./branch of S. L. D. B., which has shown 
improvement in recoveries to the extent of at least 5 per 
cent over the previous year but not exceeding to enable 
them to be placed in the higher slab, would be entitled 
to 5 per cent additional lending programme. 

(iv) There is also a provision for reviewing the level of 
recovery performance of the banks/branches as at the end 
of December 1977 

(v) Other relaxations relate to the disbursement of committed 
expenditure towards the second and subsequent instalment 
of loans ; the basis for calculation of the eligible lending 
programme and also that for these branches of S.L^.B 
P.L.D.Bs. operating in areas affected by drought or other 
natural calamities. 

(vi) The L. D. Bs. might segregate overdues of 5 years or more 
into a separate blocked account and exclude the same 
from the total overdues while calculating the percentage 
of overdues to demand subject to the condition that at 
the end of 5 years the entire amount put in the blocked 
account will have to be fully recorded or overdue cover 
provided for the same by the bank. 

With the phenomenal increase in the long-term credit support 
extended by the L.D. Bs. for investment in agriculture, the per- 
centage of overdues had been fluctuating. At the apex level, the 
percentage of overdues had declined from 45.4 in 1973-74 to 38.0Q 
in 1975-76. At the primary level, it has declined from 31 per cent 
to 28 per cent during this period. 

Growth and Development of Land Development Banks 

Attempts were made in India as far back as 1883 to provide 
financial facilities when the L. D. B. of India was started on the 
model of the Credit Fonder de France blit the bank could not 
succeed because of over-investments without the necessary safe- 
guards. A land mortgage bank was registered on 30th June, 1920 at 
Jhang in Punjab but it has had a chequered history. 

The period from 1920 to 1929 may be called the period of 
experimentation and unplanned growth. During this pei^od, land 
mortgage banks were organised under the Cooperative SociCTies Act 
in Punjab, Madras, Mysore and Bombay. Assam and Bengal deve- 
loped them to a very limited scale. By 1930, there were 42 of them. 
By 1929, a Central Land Mortgage Bank started functioning and 
had a membership of 1 9 functionaries. In Bombay three Land Mort- 
gage Banks were organised in 1929. Mysore had started Central 
Land Mortgage Bank and several primary banks in the same year. 

The period, 1930-39 was one of trials and tribulations for, the 
land mortgage banks which were just beginning to function. They 
were orpihised practically in all the major provinces. Towards the 
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middle of 1939 there were 226 land mortgage banks with a mem- 
beiship of 80,000. 

The period, 1939-50, comprised the war and the post-war 
period. The war period was comparatively one of stability for ihe 
land development banks. Since then the niunber of the Central and 
Primary Land Development Banks increased to 5 and 286 in 1950-51, 
to 18 and 463 in 1960-61, to 19 and 740 in 1968-69, to 19 and 856 
in 1973-74, and to 20 and 893 in 1976-77. Their membership rose to 
34,579 and 213,814 in 1950-51 and 216-500 and 550,395 in 1960-61 
and to about 300,000 and 900,000 in 1973-74. 

The L.D.Bs. have specially liberalised their policies in favour 
of small and Marginal Farmers by providing easier repayment 
periods, lower percentage of loan payment, liberalised share capita] 
ratios and eligibility on the basis of incremental income. 

Recent Developments 

The L.D. Bs have been re-orienting their policies and procedu- 
res from the earlier security oriented system to an investment 
analysis system. The Committee on Co-operative Land Deve. Banks 
had made detailed suggestions for improving, the loaning policies 
and procedures. The Committee .on Integration of Co-operative Cre- 
dit Institutions has recommended the integration of the two wings of 
the co-operative credit structure at all levels, i.e. primary intermediate 
(direct) and apex (state) in a phased manner. The Committee has 
also suggested a oattern of effecting integration, the legal framework 
and amendments to bye-laws of co-operative credit institutions and 
other relevant Act. 

Evaluation of the Working of the Banks 

These banks suffer from certain drawbacks : 

1 . High Overdues. The main factor inhibiting the growth of 
land operations of these banks is the high incidence of overdues. In 
1976-77, the loans outstanding stood at Rs. 1117.52 crores, as 
against Rs. 919.15 crores in 1973-74 ; Rs. 402.15 crores in 1968-69; 
Rs. 37.74 crores in 1960-61 and only Rs. 6.59 crores in 1950-51. 

The position of overdues exceeded 50 per cent of the demand in 
Assam, Rajasthan, Karnataka, M. P., Orissa, Maharashtra, and 
West Bengal. Even in other states, the situation was not satisfac- 
tory. The inadequate staff, less use of coercive measures for 
recoveries, the repeated failure of rains and drought conditions in 
most parts of the country have been the main causes for high 
overdues. 

2. Uneven Development. The development of L. M . Banking 
has not been uniform in all the states. There are at present 20 States 
Co-operative Land Development Banks, one in each state (excepting 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland and Si^im with 1714 branches a£5- 
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liated primary land development banks operating at the district/ta- 
luka/block level. From the point of view their number, membership, 
loans granted, owned funds or profits, it is found that good progress 
has taken place in certain states while in others it has been quite 
poor. In many states (such as W, Bengal, Assam, U. P., Punjab, 
and Rajasthan) less than 2 per cent of the cultivating households 
have become members of these banks. In other states the proportion 
of members joining these banks is very low. In many sitates, the 
banks have not yet reached the tehsii level. 

3. Management Structure not Uniform. Despite the fact that 
almost all the banks are co-operative societies, the management 
structure is not umform. This has been due to ; (i) absence of 
elected representatives of the members on the Managing Committee 
of the land development banking section in the case of Central Banks 
operating as agents of the Apex L. D. Banks ; (2) irregular meetings 
of these Committees or Boards ; and (3) lack of interest in the 
working of the institutions on the part of the members <Jf these bodies 
including the official nominees. 

4. Inadequacy of Funds. The Banks suffer from inadequacy of 
funds. More than 80 per cent of the working capital of almost all 
the banks consist of borrowed funds. The small business turnover, 
due to inadequacy of finance, make it difficult for the banks to em- 
ploy adequate and experienced staff for scrutiny of loan applications 
and supervision over the utilisation of loans. 

5. Delay in Granting of Loans. There is a great delay (often 
of 6 to 9 months) in sanctioning and granting of loans. The causes 
of delay at the sanctioning stage are : the ignorance and lethargy 
of the borrowers in respect of submission of the loan applications 
and relevant documents ; lengthy and time-consuming process that 
is taken in the scrutiny of titles ; lack of frequent meetings by the 
management and lack of full authority with the managing committee 
to sanction loans for higher amounts ; and the non-compliance of 
conditions stipulated in the loan sanction orders. 

6. Defective Loaning Operation. The procedure of determin- 
ing the loan eligibility of a farmer is still security oriented rather 
than production-oriented. There is no uniform - policy for assessing 
the repaying capacity of the borrower and the value of the land. In 
most of the states the cost of improvement and incremental income 
due to the proposed improvements arc not taken into account. 

7. High Cost of Credit A serious defect of the L. D. Banking 
is the high cost of credit which does not permit the farmer of ordi- 
nary means to take advantage of such credit. Cost of credit com- 
prises interest and share of charges to be borne by the borrower at 
the time of taking loans ; flat fees made to cover the administrative 
expenditure incurred in making out legal forms; the cost of searching 
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records for determining whether the security offered is free from 
encumbrances and the cost of recording the credit instruments such 
as mortgages on the books of the primary banks. 

8. Lack of Supervision and Inspection. The machinery foi 
supervision is not only inadequate in most of the States, but in 
many P. L. D. Banks, even the secretaries and managers are general- 
ly untrained and the Directors have not the necessary experience and 
ability to manage and guide the affairs of the banks effectively. Thus, 
“there is an utter lack of administrative and supervisory staff of right 
type and the requisite scale. Therefore, a full check on the utilization 
of loans is rather difficult.^ 

9. Non-viable Units. Many of the banks are not viable units. 
To be a viable unit with an average margin of about 1 1/2%, a pri- 
mary L. D. Bank should have a minimum business of Rs. 20 lakhs. 
Larger number of primary units do not satisfy this criterion. 

10 . Small Farmers not Benefitted. These banks have not brnn 
able to benefit the small and medium sized farmers. A large majo- 
rity of the loans, according to the All India Review Committee, have 
been obtained by those who have more than five acres of land. 

11 . Unhelpful Attitude of the Registrars. In many States, the un- 
helpful' and non-cooperative attitude of the Registrars/sub-registrars, 
has also affected the efficient working of these banks, as undue delays 
in granting Encumbrance Certificates has led to delay in scrutiny of 
the applicants and the grant of loans. 

Suggestions for Improvement of Working of the Banks. 

(1) The structural pattern of the banks should be made uniform 
throughout the country. There should be one Central L.D. Bank at 
the State level and one Primary L.D. Bank at taluka level. The area 
of operation should be such that a bank may have close contact with 
the borrower and it may be a viable unit. 

(2) These banks should have trained field staff so that they may 
have airect contact with their members. 

(3) Proper supervision should be provided over the primary 
units on processing and sanctioning of loans. 

(4) Loaning policies should be reoriented and loans should be 
production-oriented rather than security-oriented. 

(5) The State Government should guarantee the payment of 
principal and interest on debentures of Central L.D. Banks; provision 
of staff for valuation of land and examination of schemes of land 
development ; exemption of stamp duties and registration fee ; 
provision of over-draft facilities ; special assistance to these banks in 
under-developed areas so as to enable them to meet their administra- 
tive cost etc. should be granted to these banks. 

1. All India Ri^al Review Condnittee Report, p. 795. 
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(6) L.D. Bs. should make ejBforts to mob*li e f gs in rura,! 
areas by way of attracting contribution' from cuiUv^aiv * and sale of 
debentures to rural cultivators. 

(7) Success of Land Development Banks depends on accurate 
land valuation offered as security and the determination of the annual 
repaying capacity of the borrower and recovery of loans punctually^ 

(8) Delay in granting of loans can be removed : (i) if the appli- 
cants are trained in advance at the primary level about the require- 
ments and procedures of loan applications ; (ii) the time taken in rou- 
ting the loan applications at various stages is reduced to the 
minimum ; (iii) the procedure for getting loans should be given wide 
publicity ; (iv) full cooperation should be extended by the Govern- 
ment departments in the form giving first priority to the provib.ons 
of information and documents required by the banks ; (v) the 
eligibility of the borrower, from the legal point of view, must be 
judged before other assets of ad^ r^uacy of the value of security and of 
repaying capacity are applied. 

(9) Timely recoveries and repayment position may be improved 
by emphasising upon ; (i) prompt recovery of repayment . on due 
dates ; (ii) better supervision and arrangements for verification of the 
use of loans ; (iii) fixing the dates for the repayment of instalments to 
coincide with the harvest of the major crops : (iv) launching a 
recovery drive well in advance ; (v) refusing grant of further funds, 
for making new loans, to P.D.D.B. which have overdues in exc ess of 
a particular level. 

(10) To mitigate the adverse effects of land reforms anU land 
legislation, the V. L. Mehia Committee has provided with these 
measures : (i) The'State Go 'ernments should give a definite assurance 
to the effect that the losses suffered by these banks will be made good; 

(ii) occupancy tenants and tenants in the process of becoming land- 
owners should be given the right to piortgage or give their occupancy 
rights to a co-operative society, (iii) restrictions on the sale of land 
should not be made applicable to the cooperative institutions ; (iv) 
land reform legislation should be enacted as quickly as possible to 
remove uncertainties regarding the title, etc; (v) restrictions on ceilii' 
of agricultural holdings should not be made applicable in respect oi 
land which comes into the possession of cooperative financing 
agencies and (vi) the mortgages executed in favour of these banks 
should , be given priority ovei any claim of government arising 
from takkavi loans, granted after the execution of such mortgages. 

(11) For proper coordination between short and medium term 
credit and long term credit, the informal Group on Institutional 
Credit has suggested that : (i) the L.D. Bank should lend their full 
support to the apex bank by investing the permissible part of their 
sinking fund in fixing deposits in the latter ; (ii) the Apex Banks, in 
turn may support the C.L.D. Banks by investing in its ordinary 
debentures and also by providing interim accommodation : (iii) 
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services of the State and Central Government may be utilized by the 
C.L.D. Banks in expeditious disbursement of loans and also for 
canvassing support for the rural and other debentures. 

(12) For the mobilization of rural savings and other resources 
the suggestions of the All India Rural Credit Survey Coinmittee are 
worth noting: (i) these banks should be able to mobilize rural savings 
in these areas where development is in progress ; (ii) the size of the 
supported programme of ordinary debentures for each CX.D. Bank 
should be related to the volume of resources raised by it through rural 
debentures ; (iii) the C.L.D. Bank must give some incentives to the 
persons entrusted with the job of canvassing support to rural 
debentures ; (iv) a relatively high contribution towards share capital 
of the banks may be insisted upon in the case of relatively large loans 
which are normally availed by bigger cultivators ; and (v) the State 
may also contribute towards the share capital of the P.L.D. banks 
and the R.B.L may also sanction long-term loans for this purpose 
from its National Agricultural Credit (Long-term operations Fund) to 
the State Governments. 

The All India Rural Credit Review Committee’s observation 
may be noted. ‘‘The present lending policies and procedures of the 
land development banks should be reviewed in a comprehensive 
manner and revised in all necessary aspects so as to bring them in line 
with the requirements of sound investment credit and to ensure the 
optimum use of scarce long-term resources. In particular, these 
banks should look into the technical feasibility of the improvement or 
investment to be financed. The economic viability of the proposition 
in relation to the size of holding and the nature of farm business of 
the borrower, the increase in production and income expected to 
result from the investment and the repaying so generated, the period 
for which the loan may be sanctioned and the extent to which the 
cultivators of different classes may be expected to feance such outlay 
from their own resources. The land development banks should t^e 
up the scheme of rural debentures in right earnest and should make 
determined efforts to collect rural saving from cultivators.”^ 


L All India Credit Review Cammittee Report ^ p, 775. 
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Miilti-Porpose Societies and Service Cooperatives 


MULTI-PURPOSE SOCIETIES 

A multi-purpose society is “a society which caters for all the 
n^eds of the farmers aud not only their credit requirements.” Accor- 
ding to the Reserve Bank of India, “it is a process or technique of 
the economic rehabilitation of agriculture and the agricultural pro- 
ducer.” The multi-purpose ideal is associated with ^^Better farming, 
Better Business and Better Living,” 

Necessity for Developing Multi-Purpose Societies 

The necessity for starting of these societies arose out of the 
recommendations of the Reserve Bank of India, that : 

(1) The credit societies which supply only credit requirements 
of the members, cannot take a deep interest in the improvement of 
the lives of their members. 

(2) These societies should be reformed and reorganised so as 
to become centres of the activities of tte <rt\ole village life. 

(3) They should not only be an for supplying finance 

but should influence the all sided developmeat of agriculture and 
betterment of life of the villager from every point of view. 

Objectives and Functions 

The objectives of the multi-purpose society were (i) to establish 
close and continuous connection with the members, and (ii) to 
encourage constant consultation between members and the society 
so that welfare of both may be achieved. 

These societies try to achieve greater loyalty of members and 
their full cooperation. They provide an opportunity in^ the villages 
to undertake work of social and economic improvement by 
cooperation. 

These Cooperatives (according to the Cooperative Planning 
Committee, 1946) undertake the following functions : 

(1) Finance crop production by way of granting loans for vari- 
ous purposes. (2) Act as an agent for sale of produce to the nearest 
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cooperative marketing organisation. (3) Supply farmer’s simple needs 
for crop production like seed, cattle feed, fertilizers and agricultural 
implements and also consumer goods and indent basis or basis of es- 
tablished needs. (4) Serve as mik-collecting station for the market 
dairy and as a centre for animal first-aid and maintenance of stud- 
bulls. {S) Serve as a centre for maintaining agricultural machinery for 
the joint use df members. (6) Encourage subsidiary occupations for 
its members. (7) Introduce better living methods by checking the me- 
mbers to stop all wasteful litigation and to take interest in removing 
illiteracy. (8) Take other works of rural reconstruction. (9) Ercourage 
thrift, self-help and cooperation among their members. 

Thus, these societies perform the functions of at least three age- 
ncies viz, a Bank, an Agricultural supply and sale society; and a super- 
vising Institute. 

Membership and Area of Operation 

Membership of such society should be open to all pe*‘Sons 
residing in its area of operation. The society should have at least 
50 members. Its area of operation should be such as to permit 
adequate business, effective supervision and control. 

TJability. The liability of these societies is to be limited except 
in those areas where unlimited liability had produced good results. 

Benefits Claimed for Multi-Purpose Societies 

A multi-purpose society enjoys these advantages : 

(1) As village credit society provides a number of services it 
will be in more close and continuous touch with its members. Such 
a touch develops loyalty and interest among the members for the 
society. (2) As it provides a large number of services it attracts a 
large number of people who are at present outside the cooperative 
fold. (3) Such a society helps the members in freeing them from debt 
and brings them profitable returns for thejr produce. (4) One society 
doing all the functions can be easily supervised and inspected. (5) 
Losses in one section of the society can be easily set off against the 
profits of the other branches. (6) As the volume of business of such 
a society is likely to be high, it can employ trained and well .paid 
staff. (7) Such a society leads to an increase in the wealth of an 
individual villager by effecting improvements in methods of produc- 
tion and marketing and by development of cottage industry. 

Demerits of the Multi-Purpose Societies 

These societies suffer from certain demerits also, such as : 

(1) The concept of a multi-purpose society is difficult to grasp 
on the part of the villagers, while the idea of a .single-purpose society 
is simple and can be easily understood. (1) It is rather difficult to get 
competent persons in the villages who can manage all different kinds 
of businesses which a multi-purpose society is likely to undertake. (3) 
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Since these societies operate over a group of villages they cannot 
ensure close, mutual knowledge so essential for the success of co- 
operation. (4) Mixing up of credit business with sale and purchase 
business is often very risky. (5) The accounts of different activities 
are generally mixed up and thus the true position of various activities 
of the society cannot be known. (6) There are often conflicts of 
interests in a multi-purpose society. People do not care for activities 
in which they are not interested. (7) In a multi-purpose society it is 
rather difficult to supervise proper utilization of loans. (8) The degree 
of complexity in different activities is different and failure in one 
may weaken or destroy others if they are organcally combined. 

Hence, many authorities have not favoured the development of 
multi-purpose societies. 

Growth and Development of Multipurpose Societies 

The first multipurpose society was started in 1912 in Kodinar 
taluka of former Baroda State by Shri Mani Lai Nanawati, the then 
Registrar of Cooperative Societies. Being encouraged with its success, 
many more cooperatives were started during and after the Second 
World War. The Government’s policy of revitalising the credit 
societies was one of the important reasons for the growth of such 
societies in Assam, Bihar, Karnatak and U. P. These societies were 
entrusted with the ta*sk of distribution of essential commodities to 
agriculturists and with marketing of their crops. So that the number 
^if these cooperatives increased from 18,162 in 1947-48 to 75,000 in 
1957-58. The membership increased from 5.8 lakhs to 43 lal^ and 
me working capital from Rs. 2.7 crores to Rs. 56 crores ; and 
goods purchased and sold from Rs. 1.63 crores and Rs. 3.5 crores to 
Rs. 22.6 crores and Rs. 27.8 crores respectively. 

The new development plan was put into operation in 1947 
which envisaged that a multi-purpose society should be developed in 
ench village and a union in each block, comprising 12 to 15 villages. 
These cooperatives were to cover every aspect of rural life and to 
devote their attention primarily to agricultural production. The new 
policy also emphasised on the registration of multi-purpose coopera- 
tives in preference to single-purpose societies. Accordingly, the 
policy of converting the single-purpose societies into multi-purpose 
societies began to be pursued. 

Evaluation of the Working and Problems 

But, as observed by the Reserve Bank of India Review, “the 
multi-purpose idea does not seem to have been successfully translated 
into practice to an appreciable extent in any state. Most of these co- 
operatives were only doing credit work the non-credit activities being 
confined to the distribution of commodities. The main reason for 
their inability to cover a wide range of activities efficiently seems to 
be inadequate resources, lack of trained personnel leading ineflSdenl 
management, and lack of interest among members.” 
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The weak performance of these cooperatives has been due to 
the following factors : 

(1) Absence of technical personnel for efficient management of 
these cooperatives- Due to limited resources, these cooperatives could 
not afford to employ trained staff. 

(2) Lack of assistance from financing agencies and the disloyalty 
of the members of the cooperatives was another reason. 

(3) The Cooperatives were not organised on proper lines and the 
principles of cooperation were ignored in many cases. 

"(4) Such cooperatives did not achieve significant progress 
because they could not be nurtured automatically. 

LARGE-SIZED SOCIETIES 

To make the primary societies more useful, the Rural Credit 
Survey Committee recommended that, ‘‘large-sized societies should 
be developed between the multi-purpose and single-purpose societies. 
These should combine in themselves credit and some other services, 
also.” They were to be organised as State-partnered societies, the 
idea being that these would have large membership and adequate 
resources. This would help them to have sufficient business. They 
would also be able to employ wholetime and efficient trained staflF. 
For other services needing special knowledge, such as for marketing 
and processing of produce, separate societies were to be organised. 
Accordingly large-sized societies were sponsored in the country. The 
main features of these were : 

(Ij The area of operation was to be large, covering a group of 
villages with a view to have large membership (from 300 to 500 
persons) and adequate share capital. 

(2) The liability was to be limited and the societies were to be 
State-partnered (i. e., in a share capital of Rs. 20,000/- 50 % was to 
be contributed by the Government). 

(3) They were to provide crop loans and also medium term 
loans to members for productive purposes. 

(4) Consumption loans were also to be provided to the 
members and for this purpose chit founds were to be started in 
each society. 

(5 More deposits were to be attracted so that dependence on 
borrowed funds could be reduced. 

The large-^i 2 :ed societies made some progress but this prog- 
ramme hardly continued for 3 years when the National Development 
Council decided to stop further organisation of such societies. In 
their place, Service-Cooperatives began to be developed. 
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SERVICE COOPERATIVES 

**The Service cooperative is an organisation of villagers who 
have willingly combined for mutual help and cooperation in meeting 
their common economic requirements and increasing agricultural 
production.”’ 

Service cooperatives are the most important agencies for the 
benefit of agriculturists, and the rural people. These are the volunt- 
ary form of organisations formed on cooperative principles in such a 
way that they provide its members every kind of service they might 
need in their production activities. 

They are in a way multi-purpose societies which assume the 
total responsibility for economic development at the village level by 
providing all essential supplies and services necessary for increasing 
agricultural production. 

Objectives and Functions 

Their aim is to secure to every family engaged in agricultural 
production, not only credit but also other supplies necessary for 
increasing agricultural production. The service cooperatives under- 
take the following functions.^ 

(1) To advance loans to agricultural producers, agricultural 
labourers, artisans or workers ; (i) short-term loans for raising crops 
for social (Ceremonies and non-agriculturists maybe advanced loans 
for cottage Industries ; (ii) medium-term loans for purchase of 
bullocks^ construction of masonry wells and reclamation of land ; 
and (Hi) long-terrn loans for effecting improvement of a permanent 
nature as installation of tube-wells, purchase of machines and pay- 
ment of old debts etc. (2). To supply different agricultural and other 
production req’uierments at fair prices e. g., manures and fertilizers, 
improved seeds, improved implements, cattle feed/fodder, tools and 
insecticides on cash and hire either on its own behalf or as an agent. 
(3) To arrange storage, marketing and processing of surplus agricul- 
tural produce and arUcles of cottage industry. (4) To arrange raw 
materials for cottage industry. (5) To provide gainful employment 
to its members. (6) To cater the sanitary needs of the village. (7) 
To extend facilities of schooling and dispensary. (8) To arrange for 
repair of implements and tools of the members. (9) To supply 
consumer goods in common demand (such as sugar, salt, matches, 
kerosene oil) to village community. (10) To give technical guidance 
in agriculture and allied subjects. (11) To arrange for the sale of 
produce of members through marketing cooperatives. (12) To 
undertake vari(>us other tasks such as the full use of the available 
irrigati<>n facilities ; application of improved agricultural ta:hniques ; 
promotion of animal husbandly ; production of organic and green 


1. Ministry of C. D. and Co-operation, Service Co-operatives— What 
and why ? p. 2. 

2. Ibid, 
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manures, dry farming, contour bunding, soil conservation, etc. (13) 
To create public opinion against wasteful expenditure over cere- 
monials and promote thrift among the mcmbcw by insisting on a 
steady contribution to its share capital. (14) To undertake pro- 
grammes of welfare, economic and other for the village, and to 
associate with educative advisory work. 

Thus, a multipurpose service cooperative is expected to function 
as a bank, a store, a supply and marketing organisation ; a distribution 
agent, and as an agricultural development agency generally. 

Chief Features of Service Cooperatives 

Service cooperatives should be open to all villagers residing in 
its area of operation. It should be organised as a general rule, on 
the basis of the village community as the primary unit. 

The National Development Council (in its Resolution of 1958) 
laid down that ordinarily every single village should have a service 
cooperative. If the village happens to be too small, two or more 
villages, with a population of about 1,000 may be brought together. 
This would mean that in due course a society can have a membership 
of about 200 and can claim advantages of homogeneity along with a 
certain measure of economic viability. 

1. All cultivating families including tenants and marginal 
and sub-marginal cultivators should be enrolled as members. 
To begin with, a society would do well to have 40% of the 
rural families. 

2. Admission fee should be 50 paise and the value of one 
share Rs. 10. If a member cannot pay share money in one lumpsum; 
he might pay it in instalments. 

3. Liability should be usually limited, but where members 
want unlimited liability they may also be allowed. 

Organisation 

Service Co-operatives may be organised in any one of 
these ways : 

(a) Existing agricultural credit and multi-purpose societies may 
be converted into service cooperatives by ameiiding the bye-laws ; 

(b) Existing small-sized marketing societies may be converted 
into service cooperatives by adopting the bye-laws for service 
cooperatives ; 

(c) Existing unwieldy large-sized credit societies may be divided 
into several service cooperatives. 

(d) Existing small rural credit societies of unlimited liability 
may be amalgamated into service cooperatives ; and 

(e) Where there are no societies of the above types, new societies 
may be formed. 
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M«aageinent 

The management of a service cooperative is conducted in tbe 
general meeting, which must be held regularly i. e., at least once or 
♦^wice a year. The Managing Committee looks to the day to day 
management. It should consist of 5 to 7 members including a 
chairman, a secretary -and a treasurer. The general meetings are 
used for educating the members in cooperative principles and prac- 
tices. Each member of the Managing Committee should make hini- 
self responsible for particular item of work i. e. credit supply, 
marketing, accounting, record keeping etc. 

Origin and Growth of Service Cooperatives 

During the latter part of 1958, the Nation^ Developinent 
Council decided that large sized credit societies (which were a 
feature of the Second Plan upto its third year) should no longer be 
organised. This decision was accepted by the Central Government 
during 1959-60 and the organisation of large sized credit societies 
has since then been stopped. Instead, Service Cooperatives {usually 
with an area of Gram Panchayat) began to 'be organised. For 
1960-61 the target was fixed at 28,440. For establishing new societies 
as service cooperatives it was suggested that certain minimum tests 
should be laid down for this purpose. At least 25% of the families 
in the village or 50 persons (whichever is higher) should come 
forward to join a society. They should be prepared to contribute a 
certain minimum amount towards its share capital and be willing to 
contribute further in the next 5 years. 

By the end of the Second Plan, 38,975 Service Cooperatives 
were set up partly by starting new societies and partly by reorganising 
the existing village cooperatives. During the Third Plan, about 
30,500 new service cooperatives were to be set up in addition to 
53,700 existing Societies which were to be reorganised and revitalised 
as Service Cooperatives. These were to cover almost all villages and 
about 75 % of the agricultural population. 

During the Fourth Plan, there was no definite programme for 
increasing the number of societies. In fact, the number went down 
in an effort to set up viable units by amalgamating weaker ones. It 
v/As expected that there would be a substantial increase in the number 
of members so as to cover about 60% of the agricultural families: 
During Fourth Pkn efforts were made to meet the needs of the small 
farmer in full while those of other only partially. 

Evaluation and Problems 

Jbe scheme of the formation of service co-operatives was 
launched about a decade back. But their working idtows no suhstan- 
hal ppgresB. This is revealed by the observation of the Rural Credit 
Follow-up Survey. “By and large, the seivke co-l^mtives had not 
been preceded by any well-planned promotional dforts or proper 
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understanding of the type of functions to be undertaken by such 
Societies. The conversion of existing societies into service co-opera- 
tives was done in a great haste”. 

The small area of operation, low volume of business, inefficient 
management, lack of trained staff ; and non-viability of the societies 
have been some of the important factors hindering their growth and 
development. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

1 . Every village should have a society, nearly every family should 
be represented on it, and that farming and to some extent household 
needs be met by such society. 

2.. No village area should be more than 3 or 4 miles distant 
from the headquarters ; and the population covered should not 
exceed 3,000. Area of operation should not be too large, 

3. Efforts should be made for the promotion of viable units, of 
co-operative service and business . 

4. The dormant societies should either be liquidated or 
revitalised. 

5. The co-operatives should have members on the Managing 
Committee who not only enjoy the confidence of the members, but 
also possess competence to discharge their duties in an efficient 
manner. They should be honest and trained. 

6. Each service co-operative should have a wholetime manager/ 
secretary so that he may be able to devote full attention to the 
business of the society. 

7. Service Co-operatives should enlarge their field of activity 
not only in providing credit and distribution facilities but should also 
mobilize deposits and diversify services. 

8. There is a need for an honest and efficient administration 
on whose shoulders can lie the responsibility of creating the necessary 
‘social change’ so valuable for initiating any development process 
like the formation and expansion of service-co-operatives. Whether 
it be registration of th^e institutions, persuasion of people into the 
benefits of such co-operation, extension of essential advice or services 
or promotion of like functions. Everywhere administration has to be 
vigilant, imaginative, efficient and sympathetic. 

9. Service co-operatives should be affiliated to the central 
co-operative bank, nearest marketing society and Supervising Union, 
Towards the share capital should also be added share capital deposits. 
Members should be induced to buy one or two shares every year 
after the harvest. While the supreme power of the service co- 
operative society should be vested in the general body of all the 
members, executive power might be delegated at the general meeting. 
Each member of the managing committee should take upon himself 
the responsibility of looking after at least one particular function of 
the co-operative. 
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Traditional Forms of Co-operation in India’ 

Co-operation is not, in any way, new to India. It has been 
known and practised in this country since time immemorial. In 
ancient India it took four principal forms : kuh, grama, sreni 
and Jatu 

‘‘Historically speaking, Kula was the first form of co-operative 

activity that emerged in Indian society It was both a political 

and socio-economic organisation in which kinsmen, friends and 
relatives worked co-operatively to promote their economic, social and 
political interests. With the expansion and stabilization of society, 
.he aspects of economic and social co-operation gradually narrowed 
to the limits of joint family which has survived to the present day. 
Under this system the land is owned and cultivated in common, 
while all adult members have to share the duties of the family engag- 
ed in the occupations other than agriculture. Members of the family 
live in a common house and the household expenses are met from 
the income of the joint property. This institution is based on a feel- 
ing of brotherhood and mutual help. 

“Co-operation at the level of grama emerged after Kula beca- 
me a stabilised unit. The Gram sabha was a co-operative organisation 
which undertook works for the economic and social progress of the 
village and looked after the improvement and maintenance of village 
lands, pastures, roads, highways, paths, common gardens and grass- 
lands Artisans and cultivators often combined for purposes of 

co-operative working in their respective fields. The members jointly 
undertook buying or selling or obtaining equipment, tools, seeds and 
other items of production.” 

“The is a later development which emerged in the post- 
vedic ra. It was a co-operative and economic organizaf on of arti- 
sans, i dustrial and handicraft workers, merchans, traders, bankers, 
agric riturists, house-builders, workers, in construction job and build- 


1. Srivastava, G. P. Traditional Forms of Co-operation in Inaia^ 1962, 
* pp. 1-5. 
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ing contractors. Shreni worKed not only as a banker and merchant 
guilds but also as charitable institutions.'’ 

‘‘Co-operation at the level of jati was mostly for social purposes 
as education, charity, and relief work, but when a particular occupa- 
tion, craft or trade became associated with a particular caste, the 
system evolved a pattern in which co-operation became an important 
aspect of the economic activities of the community,” But now it has 
been considerably shattered by a weakening of the caste system, 
introduction of land reforms and programmes of economic develop- 
ment, rise of individualistic system oi living and working, the spread 
of modern democratic ideas and above all by rapid enlargement of 
economic considerations in the life of the people. 

An old system of raising money in South India is known as 
chit funds and nidhis^ iht bmda system in Vidarbha, the phad sys- 
tem in Kolhapur and gonchi system in Andhra are other systems of 
organised effort at mutual-help and co-operation. ^ 

Under chit funds^ a number of people in villages, having 
mutual knowledge of one another, join together and subscribe for a 
specific period small sums of money at regular intervals under the 
guidance of a promoter. When collections are made, lots are drawn 
and the winning lot gets the total amount collected. The winner 
subscribes as usual like other members, for the next month but drops 
out from the draw of the lots. A variant of this system is that, in 
order to equalise the benefit, the winner gets the amount less a dedu- 
ction for interest and the amount so deducted is then divided among 
the other contributors or subscribers who have not won the pool. 
This is known as the ‘discount system.’ 

The nidhi is a type of mutual loan association where every 
member contributes monthly one rupee or its multiple normally for 


I . Cf. ^'Interdependence or Co-operation is the key note of 

traditional village organisation”, C. M. Hugh, Co-operative movement 
in India t 1959, p.43. 

“Different types of indigenous co-operation still survives in Rajput 
villages. At harvest time, following a custom called abaty if a man 
cannot cut all his crop, he calls in his neighbours and in return 

for their help regales them in the middle of the day with a feast 

Where there are embankments to protect the crops from spasmodic 
torrents, they are repaired every >ear by common effort ; so, too, the 

village ponds. Wells too are sunk co-operatively and are run 

either by each shareholder contributing a bullock to turn the wheel 

or draw the charsa or by each taking in turri to irrigate his fields 

Under the lana system of cultivation two or as many as ten peasants 
join together for a year to cultivate a given area . The produce is 
divided after each harvest in proportion to their labour and bullock 
power supplied by each partner. These partnerships are renewed year 
after year. Watchmen are maintained to protect the crops from 
monkeys, pigs and^straying cattle, from damage and theft : relatives 
and nei^bours help each other at sowing and harvest time, following 
the abat system, called Kamal District. Dariing,M. L. Rusticus 

Loquitory 1930, pp.l7, 53, 116. 
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a period of 84 months. The amount so collected is utilised for grant- 
ing loans to members, on the basis of their subscription at 6% 
interest and the balance of un-utilised funds is used for grant of loans 
and other securities to members and non-members alike. 

Under the phad system, a group of villagers come together 
for securing irrigation facilities and also for mutual assistance in 
agricultural operations. The phad leader is either the best cultivator 
of the locality or a person who is well known to the local commission 
agent. This practice is known to be over a thousand years old and 
is still continuing in Kolhapur district. 

The phad maintains a common fund from which current ex- 
penditure is met. The pool is made by equal contribution of mem- 
bers. The members themselves work on the area cultivated by the 
phad. Whenever needed outside labour is employed and it is paid 
from the pool. Net produce is distributed among the members in 
proportion to their labour. Usually, lands of members are pooled 
in the phad but sometimes land belonging to non-members is also 
leased in addition. The leader of the phad arranges for finances with 
commission agents and maintains accounts for which he neither 
received ^ny extra share in the profit nor any special remuneration. 
A member can leave the phad only after the harvest is over, when he 
receives his proportionate share in the assets and shares equally the 
liabilities. 

Under the gonchi system, a gonchi is a contiguous area which, 
is divided into plots convenient for various agricultural operations. 
The joint cultivation is supervised by a person known as **g07ichi 
kadu** of the village. The total produce is pooled and divided 
among the members, according to the labour put in and bullock 
power used. 

GROWTH OF THE MODERN MOVEMENT 

The co-operative movement in India has been a growth of 
over 75 years and is largely dependent for its origin as well as 
development on the Government. Even before 1904 (when the 
movement was first officially set up), the Government was not 
unaware of the difficulties which the peasants and farmers were 
facing in borrowing funds and was anxious to ease the situation. As 
early as 1882 Sir William Wedderburn and Justice Ranade prepared 
a scheme for establishing the Agricultural Banks to provide loans tp 
farmers. Their scheme was not accepted in the form in which it 
was presented : but its essential features were embodied in the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists Loans Act (XDC of 1883 and XII 
of 1884 respectively), under which the agriculturists could borrow 
from the Government for productive-purpose? at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum. Under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, 
long-term takavi loans on the security of mortgage of land were 
available for the following purposes : — 
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{a) Construction of wells, tanks and other works storage, 
supply or distribution of water for purposes of agriculture, or for 
the uss of men and cattle employed in agriculture : (b) Preparation 
of land for agriculture ; (c) Drainage, reclamation from rivers or 
other waters or protection from floods or from soil erosion or other 
damages by water of land used for agricultural purpose ; or waste 
land which is culturable : {d) Reclamation, clearance, enclosure or 
permanent improvement of land for agricultural purposes : (e) 
Renewal or reconstruction of any of the foregoing works or alteration 
thereon or addition thereto ; and (/) Such other works which the 
Government may so declare. 

The Agriculturists" Loans Act made provision for the short- 
term credit for the relief of distress and to enable the cutivators 
to purchase cattle, seeds, implements, etc. The Gadgil Committee 
remarked that ‘^such loans were properly closely connected in their 
origin and their operation with times of distress or famine/’ and that 
the Committee agreed that “the Act should be confined to time of 
emergency and stress and not be used more extensively in normal 
circumstances.” 

It should work cheaply, almost gratuitously and. thus, cheap 
credit, influence borrowers towards the true use of credit, and watch 
the utilisation of loans in accordance with the contract, exercise 
educative influence in matters of thrift, association and self-help, and 
develop high forms both of individual capacity, of public life and of 
national character.”^ But this Report was shelved. It was declared 
that it was unnecessary to take any action on it, as rural credit in 
the opinion of officials was not an urgent problem. 

In the mean time, H. Dupernex had submitted another scheme 
under the title of ^'People's Bank for Northern India^*, The Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of India to consider these sche- 
mes eame to the conclusion that the best ,way of providing loans to 
farmers was to start co-operative societies on the lines of Reiffeisen 
societies. The Famine Commission of 1901 strongly recommended 
that in order to prevent further famines, it was essential that credit 
should be made available to the farmers to improve agriculture .and 
that Mutual Credit Association should be started. This point was 
referred to a Committee in Simla, which in 1901 drafted a Bill for 
the establishment of Co-operative Societies under the Presidentship 
of Sir Edward Maclagan Law. After much discussion this new Bill 
took the form of Co-operative Societies Act of 1904. 

As the Maclagan Committee pointed out, “the cardinal object 
of the Act was, by the simplicity and elasticity of its provisions, to 
permit a genuine Indian movement to spring up based on those 
general principles which must necessarily underlie any organisation 
claiming to be called co-operative. Experiments were freely allowed 

1. Report of the Agricultural Finance Sub^Commitfee, pp, 32-33. 
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and more particularly for the furtherance of agricultural rather than 
industrial credit... the intention was to make matters comparatively 
easy for the illiterate and ignorant agriculturist.” The passage of this 
Act formally inaugurated the co-operative movemient in India. This 
measure was hailed by Henry Wolff as “a turning point in economic 
and social history” and by Daniel Hamilton as ‘‘the way from poverty 
to plenty.”’ 

History of the Movement 

The history of the co-operative movement may be studied under 
the following heads : 

1. Early Stage of Development (1904-1912). 

2. Period of Hurried Expansion (1912-18). 

3. Period of Unplanned Expansion (1918-1929). 

4. Period of Consolidation and Reorganisation (1929-1939). 

5. Period of Recovery (1939-1948). 

6. Period of Planned Development (1951-to date). 

1. Early Stage of Development (1904-1912). 

The Co-operative Credit Societies Aet was passed on 25th March 
1904. Its essential features were : 

(1) A society could be formed by any ten persons living in the 
same village or town or belonging to the same class or tribe for the 
encouragement of thrift and self-help among the members and 
cooperation among agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means. 

(2) The societies were given a legal personality and were autho- 
rised to raise funds and carry on their- business in a corporate 
capacity. 

(3) The organisation and control of co-operative credit societies 
in each province were put under the charge of the Registrar of coope- 
rative credit societies, 

(4) The accounts of every society were to be audited by the 
Registrar or by a member of his staff free of charge. 

(5) Cooperative societies were classed as rural and urban. 
Rural Societies were to have four-fifths of their members agricul- 
turists while Urban Societies were to have four-fifths of non-agricul- 
turists. 

(6) The liability of the members of a rural society was to be 
unlimited except with special sanction by the local Government. 
Liability of the urban society members might be either limited or 
unlimited. 


1. Woilf H. W., Co-operation in India^ 1927, p. 122. 
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(7) No dividends were to be paid from the profits of a rural 
society but the profits were to be carried to the reserve fund. In 
urban societies one-fourth of the profits was to be credited to the^ 
Reserve Fund, although when this fund had grown beyond certain 
limits fixed under the bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members. 

(8) Loans could be given only to members on personal or real 
security, although ornaments might be legally accepted as 
security. 

(9) The interest of any one member in the society’s share 
capital was strictly restricted. No member could hold shares for 
more than Rs. 1000/- 


(10) Societies formed under the Act were exempt from fees 
payable under the stamp, registration and income-tax. In the words 
of Sir Denziel Ibbetson the chief object of these societies was “to 
give encouragement to the individual thrift, and of mutual co-opera- 
tion among the members, with a view to utilisation of their combined 
credit, by the aid of their intimate knowledge of one another’s needs 
and capacities and of the pressure of local public opinion.” In 
other words, the object was to encourage thrift, self-help and co- 
operation among, agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means. 

Sir Adamson cherished the hope for the future of these societies 
in these words : “Our co-operaiive credit society is but a frail 
barque launched u pon a treacherous ocean but if it can escape from 
being wrecked by the opposition of the moneylender, if it can avoid 
being stranded on the shoals of mutual distrust among its members 
it can carry iafe to the port a portion of its cargo of self-help and 
co-operation. It will some day rank as the most important bill ever 
passed by the Government for the betterment of the Indian agricul- 
turists. 

The Maclagan Committee said, “the movement did not take 
long to outgrow the dreams of its founders.” It made significant 
progress during the initial years. The number of societies and 
members increased from 843 and 90.844 in 1906-7 to 8177 and 
403,318 respectively in 1911-12. During this period, the amount 
of working capital increased from Rs. 23-72 lakhs to Rs. 335.74 
lak^. 

. 'The following table gives an idea of the growth of the credit 
societies in India as a result df the Act of 1904 up to 1912 : 
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Progress of Co-operative Movement from 1906-7 to 1911-12 


Amount of 


Year 

No. of 
societies 

No. of 
members 

working 
capital in 
Rs. 

1906-7 

843 

90844 

237 1682 

1907-8 

1357 

149160 

4414086 

1908-9 

1957 

180338 

8232225 

1909-10 

3428 

224797 

12468312 

1910-11 

5321 

305058 

20305800 

1911-12 

8177 

403318 

33574162 


2. Period of Harried Expansion (1912-1918) 

The Act of 1904 provided for the registration of the primary 
credit societies only. It was found insuflBcient to meet the growing 
needs of the market because : (i) It made no provision for purposes 
other than credit, i. e , for th.e establishment of central agencies such 
as Central Banks or Unions, necessary for the proper financing of 
primary credit societies, (ii) The classification of societies into 
rural and urban was found to be extremely unscientific and incon? 
venient. (iii) The total prohibition of distribution of profits (as in 
Madras and the Punjab) in rural societies with unlimited liability 
was found to cause some hardship to rural members. 

The Government realised these deficiencies and passed a com- 
prehensive Co-operative Societies Act in 1912. The distinctive 
featurss of the Act were : 

(1) Any society may be registered “which has for its objects 
the promotion of economic interests of its members in accordance 
with co-operative principles, or a society established with the bbject 
of facilitating the operation of such society.” 

(2) Unless otherwise directed by the local Government : (a) 
the liability of the co-operative societies shall be limited, (b) the 
liability of the rural societies shall be unlimited. 

(3) The requirements of an annual credit is retained as are 
numerous other provisions of the Act of 1904. 

(4^ Any registered society may with the Registrar's sanction, 
after carrying 174 of the annual net profits to a reserve fund, the 
society can contribute uptq^O per cent of the remaining net profits to 
a wide range charitable purposes. 

(5) A society has a charge upon the shares, deposits, etc. of a 
member with the society in respect of any debt due from^ such a 
rActnber. 
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(6) Ths societies are granted exemption from compulsory regis- 
tration and the State Government may grant exemption from the 
payment of income-tax, stamp duties and registration fees. 

(7) “Co-operation” may not be used as part of the title of 
any busines concern not registered under the Act, uniess it was 
already doing business under this name before the Act came into 
effect. 

(8) Shares or interest in co-operative societies are exempt from 
attachment. 

(9) The society has a prior claim to enforce the recovery of 
4ues against a member like milk, manure and yarn. 

(10) Local Governments were given considerable discretion in 
connection with the making 'of rules for the working of societies 
under the Act, including conditions of membership, methods of 
operation, procedure, at general meetings and provisions for arbit- 
ration between members and the committee or officers of the society, 
such rules to have the same force in the respective provinces as the 
Act itself. 

The defects of the Act of 1904 were remedied by this new Act, 
which gave a great stimulus to the co-operative movement. It lega- 
lised many co-operative societies which had hitherto no legal recog- 
nition. Societies were now classified as limited and unlimited. 

After 1912, there was a rapid growth not only in the number of 
co-operative credit societies but also in non-agricultural credit 
societies and in their membership.. However, the development was 
not uniform in all provinces. It was more rapid in Bombay, Madras 
and Punjab (where the cultivator had mortgage rights in their lands) 
than in the zamindari, areas like Bengal (whose cultivators had 
little to offer except their personal security). A large number of non- 
credit societies for supply of milk, sale of produce, cattle insurance, 
and manure and for retailing farm implements and common 
necessities were developed. By 1917-18 the number of societies shot 
up to 25,192, and the number of members increased to 10.9 lakhs ^d 
working capital to Rs.760.1 lakhs. The number of central institu- 
tions was also growing rapidly. In 1914, when the Government of 
India appointed a Committee under Sir Edward Maclagan to 
"examine whether the movement especially in its higher stages and 
finanpial aspects was progressing on sound lines and to suggest 
measWes for improvement which seemed to be required.” The 
Report appeared in 1915. The Committee sounded a note of warning 
on the hurried expansion of the movement and made many recom- 
mendations that utmost care was to be exercised in the formation oi 
a cooperative society with a view to make it truly co-operative. These 
were ; (1) Knowledge of co-operative principles and proper selection 
of members, (2) Honesty is the chief basis of credit. (3) Dealings to 
take place with members only. (4) Loans were not to be granted for 
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speculative purposes, (5) Exercise of careful scrutiny before advancing 
loans and proper vigilance afterwards. (6) Ultimate authority to be 
in the hands of members and not in those of office-bearers. (7) En- 
couragement of thrift and the constitution of an adequate reserve 
fund. (8) Only one vote for one member and maximum publicity 
within the society, (9) Capital to be raised as far a$ possible from 
savings among the members and neighbours, and (10) Punctual repay- 
ment of loans. 

The Committee found a number of glaring defects in the 
working of the movement, such as : (i) illiteracy' and ignorance of 
the members about management and supervision of the societies ; 

(ii) negligence of duty and mismanagement of funds and acts of 
fraud (like taking bulk of loans by means of benami loans) on the 
part of the management ; (iii) non-punctuality in repayment of 
loans and grant of loans to near relations and friends of the member 
of committee or management ; (iv) misuse of loans by the members ; 
(v) deserving and poors were excluded from the societies ; (vi) 
societies were not properly audited and inspected ; and (viij much 
delay occurred in granting loans to the needy cultivators which drove 
them to the moneylenders, (viii) banks were regarded as the 
^^Sarkars Bank"'* from which loans were taken with the intention of 
keeping the amount. 

The Committee very wisely warned against the starting of new 
societies by remarking that the pace of movement should not be un- 
duly quickened from outside. It emphasised that the urge towads 
co-operation should be spontaneous as far as possible and pointed to 
the necessity of guarding against the dangers of granting credit too 
easily. It further emphasised the need for thorough audit and super- 
vision in order to prevent bad management and embezzlement and to 
inspire confidence in the investing public. It made many proposals 
which remained the basis of future development for a number of 
years. Some of them are : (1) The structural picture as recom- 
mended by the committee was to consist of precisely defined classes 
of societies— meant for individuals ; unions^ that is federa- 
tion of societies for purposes of supervision and Central Banks at. 
the district level doing banking business, and provincial banks at the 
provincial level to serve as apex banks. 

The Committee, therefore, made important recommendations, 
such as : (i) the area of operation of the primary society should be 
restricted to a village ; (ii) the size of the society should not be large; 

(iii) the society should have unlimited liability ; (iv) emphasis 
should be laid on the deposits ; (v) repayment of loans should be 
strictly enforced according to the instalments fixed ; (vi) non-credit 
societies should be encouraged, though central banks may finance 
them : (vii) societies should be properly audited and regularly super- 
vised for ‘'without them a good society may soon degenerate and a 
bad society may soon come'* to reign.” (viii) unions should serve 
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the purpose of supervision and assessment of credit of individual 
societies and they should form a link between primary societies and 
central banks ; (ix) all co-operative societies should build up a 
reserve fund ; and (x) greater control should be exercised by the 
Government over the finances of the co-operatives. 

Alas, ‘‘These very sound and valuable recommendations were 
dishonoured often in neglect than in their execution.”^ The. period 
between 1904 and the oubiication of the Maclagan Committee 
Report in 1915 has been regarded as "'the period of initial effort and 
planning 

3. The Period of Unplanned Expansion (1919-29) 

On the passing of the Government of India Act of 1919, coope- 
ration became a provincial subject and was administered by provin- 
cial Governments. Some Governments passed their own Acts to 
undertake manysided developments. Bombay gave the lead by pas- 
sing the Cooperative Societies Act of 1925. This was followed by 
Madras in 1932 >ind Bihar and Orissa in 1935, Coorg in 1937 and 
Bengal in 1941. Other States adopted the Central Act of 1912. 

The Act of 1919 gave great stimulus to the movement. Its 
success was measured more by its quantity than by its quality. The 
number and tnembership of agricultural credit societies increased 
three times while their working capital increased four times between 
1918-19 to 1928-29. The number of non-credit societies increased 
five fold, and the membership by four and halftimes. The working 
capit^ of credit and non-credit societies increased by four times and 
six times respectively. But with this expansion, overdues were 
steadily increasing. These led to the institution by various provinces 
of Co-operative Committees of Enquiry to enquire into the working 
of the movement. The Central Provinces led the way with such an 
enquiry in 1922, and Bihar and Orissa in 1923. The Okden Com- 
mittee in U. P., the Townsend Committee in Madras, the Calvert 
Committee in Burma made similar enquiries. The rapid growth of 
movement between ^919 and 1930 is characterised by Mr. Ramdas 
Pantulu as the period of *^unp tanned expansion^ 

During this period co-operation received suifielent encourage- 
ment under the popular ministries. This will be clear from the 
following table : 


k Qurcshi, a.. Future of Cooperative Moyement in India ^ 1939. 

2. Pfintulu, R., Yearbook and Directory of Indian Cooperation, Mad las, 
1940, p. 1 

3, Pantulu, R , Ibid, p. 1 
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Progress of Co-operative Movemiiiit from 1914-15 to 1929-30. 


Year 

No. of 
societies - 

No of 
members 

Working 
capital 
(Rs 000) 

1914-15 

17327 

824469 

122292 

1915-17 

23336 

108425 

31 1225 

1921 22 

52182 

1974290 

311225 

1923124 

.. . 61106 

2313567 

405297 

1925-26 

80182 

3058625 

576039 

1927 28 

96091 

3070173 

767087 

1929-30 

104187 

4181904 

895178 


“The great depression gave a tremendous set-back to coopera- 
tive activity. Not only did it stall the progress of the movement, but 
created grave difficulties for the existing institutions. The catastro- 
phic fall in the prices of agricultural goods and of land threatened the 
very existence of some societies and violently disturbed the economic 
stability of others. Recovery of Ions became extremely difficult There 
were very heavy accumulations of overdues and freezing of society's 
assets. Normal working of these bodies was in many cases almost 
completely paralysed and in several others most adversely affected. 
There was a serious contraction of cooperative credit.^ The Royal 
Commission an Agriculture (1:927) and the Central and Provin- 
cial Banking Enquiry Committees (1929) indirectly made recommenda- 
tions for their improvement. The Royal Commission stated that 
“the main cause of failure of the cooperative movement was the lack 
of site education and of adequate supervision and guidance.” It 
further remarked that, “If Cooperation fails there will fail the best 
hopes of rural india.”^ The movement came to grief first in Burma 
and then suffered seriously in prestige in Bihar, Bengal and many 
other provinces. Since then efforts were directed more to the rehabi 
litation, reconstruction and reorganisation of existing societies than 
to further rapid expansion. The co-operative movement in India was 
passing through the phase of rectification and consolidation, cautious 
expansion and experiment.® 

During this period the chief aim of the cooperative departments 
was to rectify and rehabilitate the societies rather than to expand 
them. Attention was paid to the consolidation of the existing socie- 
ties by developing their resources and making them more coopera- 
tive. Registration of lifeless and dead societies was cancelled. Be* 
cause of these measures, the number of societies showed a declining 
trend, recording a fall of about 13 percent between 1930-31 to 
1933-34. Secondly, a close supervision and strict scrutiny of the 


1. Ministry of Co-operation, Sahakati Samaj\ p. 16 

2. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, p. 450. 

3. RBI ReviViv of the Co-operative Moy ement in Indio, 1941, p. 4. 
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percentage of overdues of loans outstanding fell from 47 to 43 per- 
cent during the same period. 

The depression in early thirties of this century and the collapse 
of the movement in some provinces as a result of it, led to the ap- 
pointment of special Experts and Enquiry Committees in dijfiferent 
provinces to exarrune the, position of the co-operative movement and 
the fundamentals of co-operative structure with a view to recons- 
truction and in some cases permanent reorganisation. Mention may 
be made of the Raghavacharya Committee in Madras (1940), Dev- 
dhar Enquiry Committee on Cooperation in Travancore (1935) ; 
K. S. Iyer Committee in Mysore (1935) ; Kala Committee in 
Gwalior (1937), Mehta and Bhansali Committee in Bombay (193'0> 
Deivasikhmani Committee in Orissa (1938), Wace Committee in 
Punjab (1939), and Ramdas Pantulu Committee for Cooperative 
Rehabilitation in 1939. 

Progress of Co-operative Movement from 1931-35 to 1944-45 


Year 

No. df 
societies 
(000) 

Membership 

(in lakhs) 

Working 
capital 
(in crores of Rs.) 

1931-35 

106 

43.22 

94.61 

1938-39 

122 

53.7 

106.47 

1939-40 

137 

60.8 

107.10 

1940-41 

143 

64.0 

109.32 

1941-42 

145 

67.4 

112.42 

1942-43 

146 

69.1 

121.04 

1943-44 

156 

76.9 

132.21 

1944'45 

160 

83.6 

146.63 

1945-46 

172 

91.6 

164.00 


(4) Period of Recovery (1939-1946) 

The abnormal conditions created by World War 11 led to some 
far-reaching development in the co-operative movement. Between 
1938-39 and 1945-46 the increase in the number of societies, the 
number of members and the working capital have been respectively 
41 percent, 70 percent and 54 percent. Also the movement touched 
6 percent of the population and a society touched 5.4% villages in 
1938-39 but 10 percent population and a society touefi^ 3.8% 
villages in 1945-46’. The war stimulated the growth of consumer 
stores and marketing societies. Many new types of producers’ socie- 
ties like weavers’ societies, milk supply unions, motor transporl 
societies, fruitgrowers’ and cane growers’ associations, etc. wer< 
formed during the war period. Loan repayments were accelerated 
turnover was brisk and working capital registered a substantial in- 
crease. “The war period broadened the functional range of the co- 
operative movement and it brought about a shift in the lop-sided 

1, Review of the Co-opexadve Movement in India, 1939-46, p. 2. 
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emphasis from credit aspect to the prod active and distributive 
functions or to its multipurpose potentialities* a long felt need for 
imparting that richness and balance which is necessary for the proper 
development of the movement.”^ 

From the above analysis the following characteristic features 
may be noted : 

Firstly, the co-operative movement in India did not spring up 
from the people. It was initiated by Government resolution with a 
view to solve the problem of rural indebtedness. In the words of 
Mr. V.L’. Mehta, “Government are so out of touch with public feel- 
ing and sentiment that despite their control of the machinery of 
administration they fail in their effort to seek an expansion of the 
movement.” In fact it was not a spontaneous growth but a Govern- 
ment policy.^ The distinction between co-operation imposed by the 
Government and necessarily supervised, regulated, restricted and 
controlled on the one hand, and co-operation promoted by volun- 
tary initiative and sustained by the cooperative spirit, which ensures 
the loyalty of the members, on the other band cannot be over- 
emphasised.® 

Secondly, started originally to provide the farmer with cheap 
credit it continued tg be a predominantly credit movement so that 
the progress of non-credit co-operation was slow and agricultural 
credit societies dominated the picture. 

Thirdly, though there were inter-provincial differences, the 
structure of the co-operative organisation was uniform in almost all 
the provinces e. g., in each province at the head of the movement 
there were three authorities, viz. the Registrar of the co-operative 
societies in charge of control and direction of the movement, Pro- 
vincial or Apex Bank in charge of finance, and the Provincial Co- 
operative Institute or Union in charge of education and propa- 
ganda. 

The Reserve Bank of India Review, 1939-40, noted : “Apart 
from this general expansion, the working of the movement in recent 
years has been characterised by greater diversity of functions co- 
operation has permeated several walks of life, some of which were 
perhaps no more than touched before. It has played an important 
part in the attempts to solve two big problems, viz, the rehabilitation 
of displaced persons and the augmentation of the food production. 
The rehabilitation of displaced persons through the formation of 
co-operatives received a great fillip, owing mainly to the aid extended 
by the Government, in the shape of loans, grants in-aid, cheap build- 
ing materials and similar other concessions. Housing, industrial 


1. RBI Report of rh’ Co-operative Movement in India, 193946. p.l. 

2. Horace Plunket Foundation Yeir Book of Ag^vicultuTal-C.o-operation 
1930 p. 20. 

3. Ibid., 1931, p. 24 
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and forming societies were generally encouraged so that the displac- 
ed* persons could.be settled in colonies and provided with gainful 
occupations. Tn the field of food production co-operatives were 
entrusted with the distribution of manures, chemical fertilisers and 
agricultural implements. Credit facilities were liberalised for the 
members of co-operative credit societies by such measures as the 
relaxation of credit limits, financing at concessional rates, installa- 
tions of pumping sets and oil engines. Thus by the introduction of 
modern methods there was sought to be brought about both more 
intensive and extensive cultivation of land.” 

All India Progress of the Co-operative Movement since 1906-7 

No. of societies No. of primary Working capital 
of all types society mem- 

bers 

Period covered Central Pri- Agricul- Non- Total Percentage 

mary tural Agricul- (Rs. of work- 
tural 1000) ing capital- 
owned 

Average for 4 years 17 1909 *107643 54267 6812 iTs 

from 1906-7 to 

1909-10 

Average for 5 231 • 11555 459096 89157 54142 20.8 

years from 1910-11 
to 1911-15 

Average for 5 942 27535 902930 266031 151847 24.7 

years ftom 1914-15 
to 1919-20 

Average for 5 1808 45899 1661098 493509 363626 23.0 

years from 1920-21 
to 1924-25 

Average for 5 1981 91955 2791562 897279 748913 22.8 

years from 1925-26 
to 1929-30 

Average for 5 1612 104102 3063628* 1258641 946106 27.2 

years from 1930-31 
to 1934-35 

Average for 5 1129 115831 3437873 1638869 1046773 29.7 

years from 1935-36 
to 1939-40 

Average for 5 1053 148835 4768173 2449632 1243474 29.9 

years from 1940-41 
to 1944-45 

1945-46 1064 1711056 42671 2520673 1640009 29.0 

Fourthly, full-scale development of the multi-purpose idea in 
several States like Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, Karnataka, U. P., was 
another notable trend in th§ primary credit structure. These socie- 
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ties were entrusted with the distribution of rationed and other essen- 
tial commodities. 

An important development during this period was the appoint- 
ment of the Co-operative Planning Committee in 1945 which recom- 
mended that “primary societies should be converted into multipur- 
pose societies and that efforts should be made to bring 30 per cent of 
the rural population and 50 per cent of the villages within the ambit 
of reorganised societies within a period of 10 years. It also urged 
that the Reserve Bank should provide greater assistance to co-opera- 
tives.” An indication of the new role of the co-operative movement 
was given by the Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee (under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. D. R. Gadgil) which observed that ‘*the spread 
of co-operation would provide the best and the more lasting solution 
for most problems of rural economy in general and for the problems 
of agricultural credit in particular.”^ It, however, considered that 
it might not be possible for the co-operative movement to supply 
the entire credit needs of agriculturists. It recommended, therefore, 
that State aid should be given in much larger a measure than had 
been done in the past so that the co-operatives might be enabled to 
supply better credit facilities. 

The Co-operative Planning Committee suggested that (i) the 
supply of credit touched only one aspect of the life of a cultivator, 
the activities of the primary societies should be so extended as to 
cover the whole of his life because “the main causes of the limited 
progress of the movement was the fact that it did not, especially in 
its initial stages, take the life of the individual as a whole.,’ (ii) 
That primary credit societies should be so reformed and reorganised 
as to serve as centres for the general economic development 
of their members ; (iii) That an attempt should be made to 
bring 50 per cent of the villages and 30 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation within the ambit of the reorganised primary societies within 
a period of 10 years, and (iv) that 25 per cent of the total marketable 
surplus of agricultural produce of the country should come under 
co-operation.^ 

Many of these recommendations were accepted by the 1 5ih 
Conference of Registrars of Cb-operative Societies. It was at this 
Conference that it was realised for the first time that there should be 
effective linking of credit with marketing ; assistance for construction 
of godowns — rat and damp proof - and setting up processing plants 
by grant of liberal loans and subsidies. The necessity for training 
of expert staff was also stressed. 

Fifthly, though the movement was officially sponsored, its fur- 
ther development took place without much financial aid. The 


1. Report of the Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee^ 1945, p. 47, 

2. Report of the Co-operative Planning Committee, 1946. pp* 218 k 227. 
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amouQt given by way of grants-in-aid or subsidies was rather insigni- 
ficant. 

Finally y the movement had a haphazard growth, with hardly 
any co-ordination between the various branches such as the credit 
and marketing or between consumers and marketing societies. 

The movement, on the whole, di4 not make substantial progress 
because of the icnssez fair e policy of the State and the general lack 
of co-operative principles, inefficient management, hi^ overdues, 
unlimited liability of societies, lack of education and training among 
the members, severe opposition from the moneylenders and unsym- 
pathetic attitude and even ridicule of the revenue staff. In this con- 
nection, the remarks of the Rural Credit Survey Committee are note- 
worthy “the Co-operative form of organisation has to face not merely 
the competition but also in large degree to the positive opposition 
of a powerful array of non-co-operative private individuals and 
institutions.”^ 

The Rural Banking Enquiry Committee (1949-50) while making 
some useful recommendations regarding agricultural credit generally 
suggested the formation of rural Co-operative banks and expanding 
urban banks. Central banks and provincial banks to serve the needs 
of the rural areas. 

The Period of Planned Development (1951 to date) 

The major development in the co-operative field since Indepen- 
denee was the appointment of a Committee of Direction (known as 
the Rural Credit Survey Committee) in 1951 by the Reserve Bank of 
India, which submitted its report in 1954. It pointed out : (i) the 
co-pperatives supplied only 3.5 per cent of total borrowings of the 
cultivators while the major share was provided by the rural money- 
lenders, ui) Even this little co-operative credit reached only the 
wealthier members of the village who owned credit worthy securities, 
and needs of the poor farmers were not satisfied, (iii) Large parts 
of the country were not covered by the co-operatives. After analy- 
sing the various causes for unsatisfactory working of the movement, 
the Committee concluded that Co-operation has failed but co-opera- 
must succeed The reasons* for the co-operative failure of the co- 
operative credit structure were functional, structural and adminis- 
trative defects, dearth of suitable personnel to conduct the affai *s of 
the societies, lack of training with a background of mass illiteracy, 
the grave and chronic deficiency in village communications, storage 
and other vital economic requirements. Other causes WQre related 
to certain fundamental weaknesses which had developed in the 
structure. In the opinion of the Committee, “the problem is not 
one of reorganisation of Co-operative credit as of the creation of 
new conditions in which it can operate effectively and for the benefit 
of the weak.” 


l. All-India Kural Survey Committee Report^ Vol. II, 1954, 
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The Committee recommeodcd an Integrated Scheme of Rural 
Credit involving three fundamental principles, namely, (i) State 
participation at dijflferent levels ; (ii) co-ordination of credit with 
other economic activities specially processing and marketing ; and 
(iii) administration through trained and eflBicient personnel responsi- 
ble to the needs of rural population. In other words, this meant 
the encouragement of state partnership in (i) co-operative credit, (ii) 
eo-operative economic activity, (iii) storage and warehousing, and (iv) 
commercial banking. 

The Committee’s other recommendations are summarised 
below : 

(1) The economic viability of the co-operatives, at the village 
level was essential. Existing village societies should be revitalised 
and reorganised and made really effective. 

(2) Loans (particularly short-term loans) should be given on 
the basis of the anticipated crops and not on the security of land and 
tangible assets. A -‘Crop loan system” should be evolved. 

(3) Producers should market their produce through co-operative 
marketing organisations so that they could secure best possible prices. 
Members borrowing from the co-operative institutions were required 
to market their produce cooperatively. 

(4) Storage and warehousing facilities should be provided 
through the state partnership organisation. 

(5) A Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board 
should be constituted on an all-India level. 

(6) A National Stabilization Fund should be constituted in the 
Reserve Bank of India. Similar stabilization funds should be created 
at the apex and central bank levels throughout the country for con- 
verting short terra into medium-term loans when full repayment 
of short-term loans was not possible because of natural calamities. 

(7) A Long-term Operations Fund should be constituted in the 
Reserve Bank of India, from loans given to the State Government 
for participating in the share capital of co-operative credit institu- 
tions ; for giving medium-term loans ; for purchasing debentures of 
land mortgage banks and for giving long-term loans. 

(8) The Imperial Bank of India should be nationalised and 
should incre^ingly undertake the financing of co-operative marketing 
and processing societies, wherever existing co-operative banks are 
unable to do so. 

(9) A Central Committee for co-operative training and education 
at the all-India regional and state levels should be set up to supervise 
training systems, 

F— 37 
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The whole scheme was based on the view that co-operative 
organisation has little chance of success unless it tackled the problem 
on a comprehensive scale as an integrated whole. This necessarily 
implied that the co-operative structure must bring about an increase 
in co-operative credit for production along with co-operative market- 
ing. These recommendations were generally approved and were 
made the basis for future plans for development 

Co-operation During the First Plan 

In the First Five Year Plan Co-operation was recognised as and 
•‘instrument of planned economic action fn democracy.” The cor- 
opcrative agency was recognised as better suited than the state for 
ensuring proper utilisation of credit for productive purposes. Tacc- 
avi loans for developmental purposes were to be distributed through 
the_ co-operatives. The Plan set targets for the provision of co-ope- 
rative credit thus : Short-term loans — Rs. 100 crores : Medium term 
loans — Rs. 25 crores and long term loans — Rs. 5 crores. The Plan 
emphasized for (i^the , development of co-operative farming, the co- 
operative marketing and processing of raw materials in the rural 
areas ; (iO having adequately trained staff ; and (iii) bringing 50 
per cent of India's villages and 30 per cent of the rural population 
under the co-operative fold. The actual outlay during theTlan 
period was Rs. 5.15 crores as against a provision of Rs. 6.16 crores. 

Evaluation. The number of primaiy agricultural credit so- 
cieties increased from .1.15 lakhs to 1.59 lakhs ; membership in- 
creased from 51.54 lakhs to 77.91 lakhs ; loans issued from 22.90 
crores of rupees to 50.16 crores but the percentage of over due 
to loan outstanding increased from 21.9 to 25.0. The percentage 
of rural population served increased from 10 to 16. The amount 
of loan issued more than doubled while the number and member- 
ship of'Societies showed an increase of 39 per cent and 51 per cent 
respectively ; and the percentage of overdues increased to 25. Some 
progress in the field of co-operative marketing and processing was 
made in a few states like Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu but its total 
effect on the economy was not very impressive. A Committee for 
Cooperative Training was set up for imparting training facilities 
for senior intermediate and junior staff of the co-operative institu- 
tions. 

Co-operation did not make much contribution towards the 
fhifilment of the broad objectives of the First Plan. This was due to 
a number of factors* 

(i) Internal weaknesses of co-operative structure such as small 
membership, weak capital structure, inadequate loan opera- 
tions, heavy over-dues, failure to harness local savings and 
to promote thrift. 


1. Ministry of Community Development, Sahakati Samttf, 1962, pp. 48-5 
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(ii) It took quite some time' for the co-operatives to appreciate 
the precise role assigned to them in the development of the 
economy and gear up their activities accordin^y. 

(iii) The policy of the states towards co-operation was not 
sufficiently defined and action to implement it was largely 
left to the States and co-operative movement itself. 

(iv) The schemes of co-operative development of various States 
were not uniform in their objects and methods and differed 
widely from state to state. 

(v) There was no agreed policy for the country as a whole, nor 
were any definite targets set except in regard to the volume 
of advances to cultivators through institutional agencies. 

(vi) The co-operative movement was not sufficiently broad- 
based and arrangements for credit were not linked generally 
with programmes for increasing agricultural production 
and with schemes of co-operative matketing of agricultural 
produce. 

Consequently, there was a marked unevenness in the develop- 
ment of the co-operative structure in different States. 


Progress of Co-operative Movement during 195(^1- to 1955-56 




1950-51 

1955-56 

1. 

No. of primary agricultural 
credit societies 

115.462 

159.936 

2. 

Membership (Lakhs) 

51.54 

77.91 

3. 

Average membership per 
family 

45 

49 

4. 

Percentage of rural pop. 
served 

10.3 

15.6 

5. 

Loans issued (Rs. crores) 

22.90 

50.16 

6. 

Average Loan per member (Rs.) 

45 

64 

7. 

Average share capital per 
society (Rs.) 

727 

1051 

8. 

Av. working capital (Rs.) 

3,546 

4946 

9. 

Av. Deposits per society (Rs.l 

391 

441 

10. 

Percentage of overdues to 
outstandings. 

21.0 

25.0 


Co-operatimi Daring the Secmid Plan 


Tte Second Five Year Plan was drawn up more or less, on the 
basis of accepted recommendations of the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee particulady in respect of credit, marketing and 
processing. 
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Following targets were laid down : 


1955-56 1960-61 

Membership of primary agricultural 
credit society 

5 million 

1 5 m 

Short-term credit 

Rs. 30 crores Rs. 

159 cr. 

Medium term credit 

Rs. 10 cr. Rs. 

50 cr. 

Long-term Loans 

Rs. 3 cr. Rs. 

25 cr. 

Average loan per member 

Rs. 60 Rs. 

too 

Marketing of agricultural produce 
through co-operatives 

10% marketable surplus 


The Plan set a target for co-operative credit thus : short-term 
Rs. 159 crores ; medium-term Rs. 50 crores, and long-term Rs. 25 
crores. Ten percent of the marketable surplus of agricultural produce 
was to be marketed through co-operatives. Co-operative processing 
of sugarcane and cotton was to be encouraged. Rural godowns and 
godowns for marketing societies had to be set up for storage of 
produce. Multipurpose societies were to be encouraged and training 
facilities were to be increased to the members of the cooperatives. 

A sum of Rs. 52 crores was earmarked in the plan for the 
implementation of the above schemes. Besides, the Reserve Bank of 
India was also to provide Rs. 25 crores to strengthen the capital 
structure of cooperatives. The actual outlay was of the order of Rs. 
39 crores and Rs. 20 crores respectively. 

; The role of co-operatives as enunciated in the Second Five 
Year Plan was : 

(1) Economic development on democratic lines offers a vast 
field for the application of co-operation in its infinitely 
Varied forms. The building up of co-operative sector is, 
therefore, one of the central aims of national policy. Co- 
operatives have to play an important part in respect of 
agricultural production, marketing, cottage and processing 
industries and internal trade. 

(2) A village co-operative should be large enough to be an 
efficient unit but not so large as would make it difficult to 
secure mutual knowledge. 

(3) Co-operative marketing, storage and processing should be 
developed on a large scale, 

(4) Village societies should form federations of their own at 
diflferent levels as necessary. Their functions should be 
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multi-purpose and should cover credit, thrift, supplies of 
agricultural production, consumer requirements and 
marketing. 

(5) A comprehensive and country-wide programme of training 
and education of the people, and employees of co-opera- 
tive institutions was necessary for the success of the 
programme. 

(6) Co-operatives and pancliayats should be organised in all 
the -villages and there must be the closest collaboration 
between them and the community development agency. 

(7) Encouragement of co-operative farming by pilot projects, 
settlement of surplus land on co-operative lines and by 
giving financial and ‘ other assistance to existing farming 
societies. 

(8) Strengthening of department staff to cope with the large 
volume of v.ork and the larger responsibility involved, 

(9) The programme of reorganisation of rural credit and mar- 
keting should be carried out in close co-operation between 
the co-operative and agricultural departments. 

Evaluation (i) Under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Produce Development of Warehousing ’Corporation Act, 1956, the 
National Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board was 
established with effect from 1st September, 1956. This Board was 
entrusted with the functions of planning and promoting programmes 
of production, marketing, storage, warehousing, export and import 
of agricultural produce through a co-operative society or a ware- 
housing co-operation and providing financial assistance to the State 
Governments and Central and State Warehousing Corporation for 
the purpose. The Central Warehousing Corporation was established 
on March 2, 1957, with a paid up share capital of Rs. 237.79 lakhs 
of which 40 per cent was held by the N. C, D. and W. Board. It 
was able to set up 40 warehouses and providing storage facilities for 
79,020 tons. State Warehousing Corporations were set up in all 
states and they set up 266 warehouses. 

(ii) The State Bank of India was brought into existence on 
My 1, 1955. It opened 438 branches by June, 1961, as against a 
target of 400 branches within 5 years. 

0ii) The Reserve Bank of India Act was amended with a view 
to improve the facilities for rural credit in the context of the 
Integrated Scheme, of Rural Credit. Under the amended Act, the 
Reserve Bank constituted a National Agricultural Credit (Long term 
operations) Fund with an initial contribution of Rs. 10 crores. This 
was later augmented 6y a further contribution of 50 crores. Funds 
ainouQling to Rs. 23.66 crores were sanctioned out of which Rs. 20.86 
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crores were availed by IS State GovermnMts for investment in the 
share capital of co-operative credit societies. Another Fund estab- 
lished under the R. B. I. was Ae National Agricultural Credit 
{Stabilisation) Fund with an initial contribution of Rs. 1_ crore. 
The purpose of this Fund was to enable the short-term credit to be 
converted into medium term loans which could not be repaid due to 
unavoidable factors like droughts, floods etc. No occasion arose for 
drawing upon this fund. Existing small sodeties were stren^hened 
a^ many new ones opened. Opening of large-sized societies were 
gnren up. 

(iv) Co-operative societies of all types increased from 2.40 lakhs 
to 3.13 lakhs ; their working capital from Rs. 4688 million to 
Rs. 10,835 million and loan advanced by primary societies from 
Rs. 1,208 million to Rs. 3,233 million. The number of primary 
societies rose from 1.60 lakhs to 2.13 lakhs ; their membership from 
7.79 milli on to about 17.5 million and the coverage of these societies 
was 24 per cent at l^e end of 1960-61. The short and medium term 
credit advanced by them was of the order of Rs. 2,050 piillion as 
agmnst Rs. 496 million during 1955-56 and the working capital 
increased from Rs. 791 million to Rs. 2,239 million. 

The number of Central Banks was reduced from 478 to 400 as 
a result of process of amalgamation and reorganisation of central 
banks with the aim of having one strong centra] bank for a district. 
But riieir paid up share capital and deposits increased from Rs. 85 
and Rs. 557 million to Rs. 315 and Rs. 954 million and the per- 
centage of over-dues fell from 14.5 to 13.7. 

The number of State Banks increased to 22. The deposits held 
by them had increased from Rs. 367 millions to Rs. 602 millions and ‘ 
they advanced loans of Rs. 1969 million in 1960-61 as against 
only Rs. 679 million In 1955-56 and the overdoes reduced from 10.6 
to 5 per cent. 

Ihe number of Primary Land Mortgage banks rose from 302 
to 408. During this period their membership rose from 314 thou- 
sand to 550 thousand and paid-up share capital from Rs. 8.6 million 
to Rs. 15.5 million and their advanced loans aggregating to Rs. 51 
million as against Rs. 17 millions in 1955-56. The share capital also' 
increased from Rs. 114 million to Rs. 204 millions. 

(v) About 18,000 primary marketing societies were set up. 
Assistance was granted to co-operatives for reconstruction of 4,100 
rural godowns and 1,668 mandi level godowns. The number of 
cooperative sugar factories increased from 3 to 30,390 processing 
units were organised. Thus, significant progress was m^einal 
directions during the Second Plan period, as wv’dd be clear from lie 
table given below. 
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Progress of Co-operative Movement from 1955-56 to 1960-61 




1955-56 

1960-61 

1. 

No. of Societies (Lakhs) 

2.40 

3.32 

2. 

Membership of primary Societies (Lakhs) 1 76 

342 

3. 

Share capital (Rs. crores) 

77 

221 

4 

Working capital (Rs. crores) 

469 

1,312 

5. 

Loans Advanced by Pr. Societies 

(Rs. crores) 

50 

203 

6. 

Percentage of villages covered 


75 

7. 

% of Rural Pop. covered by primary 

credit 



societies 

12 

24 

8. 

Average Loan Advanced per member 

(Rs.) 64 

119 

9. 

Av. membershipjper society 

49 

80 

10. 

Av. paid-up capital per society (Rs.) 

1051 

2722 

11. 

Av. Deposits per society (Rs.) 

441 

688 

12. 

Av. working Capital per Society (Rs.) 

4946 

12,913 


National Development Conncil Resolution 

The N. D. C- Resolution of November, 1959 emphasised the 
basic objective of co-operative policy as one of re^ilding the rural 
economy and in particular increasing agricultural production. The 
Council called for organisation of co-operatives on the basis of 
village community, their effective functioning as ^vice co-operative, 
universal membership and provision of adequate credit in relation to 
production plans, expansion of the programme of marketing, storage 
and processing and of training facilities and simplification of laws 
and procedures. 

Some of the important recommendations of the Council were : 

(1) Co'Operatives were to be formed on the basis of a society 
as a prima^ unit but where villages were very small, more 
than one village should be grouped to form a society for 
a population of about 1,000. 

(2) The development of the co-operative movement should be 
dhected towards intensifying agricultural production, 
mobilising local man-power and resources and in general 
term, rebuilding the rural . economy. 

(3> The co-operatives and panchayats should serve identical 
areas. 

f4) Special attention must be given to facilities for the grant 
of crop loans. 

(5) The restrictive features of the existing co-operative legis- 
lation should be removed. 

(t ) The village co-operatives should be converted into Service 
Co-operatives taking up in addition to credit, various 
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functions such as supplies of agricultural productior 
requisites, marketing, etc. 

(7) Marketing should be taken up on a large scale and tk 
existing marketing societies should be strengthened. Co- 
operative marketing should be linked with credit an<3 
arrangements should be made to collect the surplus agri- 
cultural produce from farmers through village co-opera- 
tives and marketing societies at assured prices. The pro- 
gramme of co-operative processing should be enlarged. 

(8) There should be closest possible association with the 
representatives of non-oflScial co-operative organisations. 

(9) Takkavi loans and other facilities should be made available 
to the farmers through co-operatives, and thus conditionj 
should be created in which every peasant and rura 
worker would find it to his advantage to join the village 
co-operatives. 

(10) The membership of co-operatives should be increased fron 
10 millions to 20 millions. 

Working Group on Cooperation 

In November, 1958, a Working Group was set up by tk 
Government to consider the administrative and organisationa 
arrangements required for implementing the resolutions cf tk 
N.D.C. The Group observed : 

‘‘Until the co-operative structure at each level is strengthened 
the provision of credit on an adequate scale through the co-opera- 
tives does not seem feasible Suitable arrangements must k 

made for credit. Firstly^ any substantial increase in membershif 
unaccompanied by the provision of adequate and timely credit wil 
discourage new members from joining the co-operative societies and 
will adversely affect the growth of the movement. Secondly, increasec 
a^icultural production in the immediate future will not be possibk 
without much larger credit being made available. It is of the utmost 
importance that adequate credit for improved seeds, fertilisers, anc 
manures should be readily available and in time to every cultivatoi 
who needs it” 

For achieving the objectives of the N. D. C. Resolution, tk 
Group put two patterns — one for general adoption and the othei 
for adoption in special circumstances. Under the first pattern 
primary credit societies were to be organised with coverage as sug 
gested by the N. D. C. Under iht second pattern, also, societies 
would be organised for each village but would perform all functions 
other than credit which would be undertaken by a credit union 
covering a compact group of villages within a radius of three miles 
firpm headquarters and with a population of about 4,0Q0 to 5,000, 

Other important recommendations of the Group were : 
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(i) Functions of the village panchayats and the village co- 
operatives should be clearly demarcated and there should be the 
fullest co-ordination between the two. 

(ii) Supervising Unions should be entrusted wKh the supervi- 
sion of activities connected with the co-operative societies in the 
area, normally covering a block such as promQtiooal work, education 
of members, rectification of defects disclosed in audit, ensuring proper 
and timely disbursements and recovery of loans and generally 
activising the societies in various ways." 

(in). The policy of Government nomination of the official as 
chairman of the Board should be given up. Mecessary atmosphere 
should be created to attract honorary workers and leaders with 
enthusiasm, ability and integration in much larger numbers. 

(iv) The State Governments should examine the functions of 
co-operative societies, specially relating to administrative and pro- 
cedural processes, and take necessary steps to simplify the adrainistra' 
tive processes and ensure the popular character of the movement. 

(V) The rate of interest at which takkavi loans were made 
available was generally lower than that charged by co-operatives. 

If all credit to the eultivators were given through one agency, a 
uniform rate should be worked out and an element of subsidy should 
be evolved, 

(vi) For the success of the movement the work of distribution 
of fertilisers, seeds, etc., should be handled by co-operative socie- 
ties only. 

Policy Letter of May, 1959 

The above recommendations were considered by the Central 
Government and the N. D. C. Certain decisions were taken on the 
basis of which the State Governments were sent the letter indicat- 
ing the broad outlines of the policy to be followed by them in respect 
of co-operative development during the remaining period of the 
Second Plan and thereafter. 

The salient features of the Policy were : (i) organisation of the 
co-operatives on the basis of the village community as the primary 
unit ; (ii) co-operative societies should work as multipurpose socie- 
ties; (iii) organisation of the new and revitalising and reorganising 
of the existing societies should be taken up immediately; (iv) a 
village co-operative and a panchayat should be coterminous to their 
jurisdiction ; (v) loans should be given on the basis of the purpose 
for which the loan was required and not on the credit worthiness 
of the borrower on the basis of the property he possessed ; (vi) 
membership should be made universal ; (vii) programme of co- 
operative marketing storage and processing should he accelerated 
and expanded ; (viii) the staff of co-operative department should be 
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strengthened and adequate arrangement made for their training ; (ix) 
the movement must increasingly be in the hands of non officials ; 
(x) takkavi loans should be channelled through co-operatives. 

Mysore Conference of State Ministers of Co-operation, 1959 

The co-operative policy laid down by the N. D. C. and the 
Central Government was discussed at the Third Conference at 
Mysore and was generally accepted. The Conference recommend- 
ed that : 

(a) The question of providing adequate finance and of State 
partnership in the share capital at the primaiy level should be 
referred to an Expert Committee ; (b) The existing arrangements 
for supervision which varied from State to State should not be 
disturbed without a careful examination ; (c) The co-operative 
societies must recognise their obligations towards the economically 
weaker sections in the village. 

In order to minimise risks arising from extension of credit to 
weaker sections in the village following steps were suggested : (i) 
every loan should be related to a specific production (ii) provision 
should be made in the by-laws requiring evety borrower to sell his 
surplus produce through the nearest marketing society ; (iii) the 
borTOwer should provide sureties ; (iv) a specific statutory charge 
should be created on the crops for the short-term loan given ; and 
(v) there must be close supervision over the use of loans. 

In pursuance of the recommendations, an Expert Committee on 
Co-operative Credit was set up under the Chairmanship of Late Shri 
V. L. Mehta to consider different aspects of the question of expand- 
ing agricultural credit, including standards for credit limits, loan 
poMes and practices of co-operative credit institutions, measures 
necessary for increasing the borrowing power of primary credit 
societies and the desirability of share capital participation by the 
State in the village societies. 

Jaipur Coofereoce of State Ministers, 1960 

The Fourth Conference discussed some of the aspects of 
co-operative credit and marketing. The Conference emphasised 
that : (1) for a substantial increase in agricultural production much 
larger funds would be required for the use of medium-term lo ms 
and that, therefore, the Reserve Bank might consider the question of 
making larger funds available for the purpose ; (2) the medium-term 
loans upto a reasonable limit should be advanced by the co-opera- 
tives without mortgaged security and that expansion of rural credit 
could be possible only to the extent marketing societies undertook 
marketing and processing activities ; (3) progress in the organisation 
of societies and ensuring adequate membership was inextricably 
linked with the availability of more funds for the issue of produc- 
tion loans by the co-operatives. 
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Committee ob Co-operathre Credit, 1960 

This Committee reported in 1960. Its findings were : 

(i) In organising village societies the aim should be to ensure 
viability with the inclusion of the smallest number of villages neces- 
sary. The extension should be subject to the maximum limit of a 
population of 3,000 and a distance of not more than 3 to 4 miles 
from the he^quarters village. This is necessary in order that the 
co-operative society- achieves both viability and the essential charac- 
t^tics of cooperation, namely, voluntary basis, contact, close 
sodd cohesion and mutual obligation. 

(ii) As a general rule co-operatives should be organised on the 
basis of village community as the primary unit ; where villages were 
too small, the number of villages to be served by a co-operative 
society might be increased, in the interest of viability. 

(iii) The State may participate in the share capital of viable 
primary agricultural credit societies on a matching basis, such parti- 
cipation ordinarily being limited to Rs. 5,000 and up to a maximum 
of Rs. 100,000 in exceptional cases. 

(iv) Co-operative institutions must expand their range of credit 
and distribution operations. They must strengthen themselves and 
collect share capital and deposits on a very large-scale ; membership 
must be increased substantially and credit and services pro-vided to 
the members. 

(v) A programme for reorganisation and revitalisation of 
primary societies was to be taken up with a view to making them 
viable economic units with necessary full time trained paid staff. 

(vi) Co:operative marketing societies should be developed on a 
very large scale and linking of credit with marketing should be 
secured and for this purpose the construction of godowns by primary 
credit societies should be taken up. 

(vii) Efforts should be made to augment the internal resources 
of the co-operative movement by attracting more deposits. 

(viii) Reserve Bank should liberalise its lending policies. 

(ix) Special funds as recommended by the Rural Credit Survey 
Committee should be constituted and quickly built up. 

(x) Departmental and other staff should be augmented and 
adequate arrangements for their training made. 

(xi) Machinery for effective and efficient supervision and audit 
should be improved. 

Working Group on Panchayat and Cooperatives, 1961 

A Working Group was appointed, under the Chairmanship of 
Shri S. D. Misra : (i) to study the working of Panchayati Raj and 
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its impact on co-operation in some selected' states ; (ii) to suggest 
measures whereby co-operatives and panchayats can perform their 
respective roles without conflict and strengthen one another ; (iii) to 
study demarcation of responsibilities tel ween the panchayats and 
co-’Operatives and (iv) to suggest measures for securing coordination 
between the two. 

.This Committee recommended, Inter alia, that ; (i) the pan- 
chayats should have an important role in the movement and should 
disseminate information, help in increasing memberships deposits and 
share capital and should enlist the support of every family in their 
area ; (ii) even though the panchayats should have the over-all 
responsibility for planning, functions of co-operatives to be carried 
out on business principles should be handled by the co-operatives 
while as a rule functions involving a heavy element of subsidy or 
schemes which are not self-financing immediately should be handled 
by the panchayats ; (iii) functions calling for community effort or 
the entire village should fall within the area of the panchayats ; (iv) 
where co-operatives are not yet strong and broad based, some of the 
functions of the co-operatives should be discharged, as an interim 
measure, by the panchayats, and (v) The Zila Parishad— Panchayat 
Samiti will exercise general supervision as distinct from technical, to 
the extent necessary, 

Committee on Co-operative Administration, 1963 

in pursuance of recommendation made by the Fifth Confere- 
nce of State Ministers in Lucknow, 1963, a Committee on Co-opera- 
tive Administration (under the Chairmanship of Shri V. L. Mehta) 
was set up. This Committee studied the co-operative departmental 
set-up in the various States and suggested measures necessary to stre- 
ngthen co-operative administration in the country. It also studied the 
question of ’cadres^ for the increasing number of co-operative insti- 
tutions that are coming up in different sectors of the economy. 

Co-operation During The Third Plan 

The Third Five Year Plan observed “In a planned economy 
pledged to the values of socialism and democracy, co-operation sho-' 
uid become progressively the' principal basis of organisation 
in many branches of economical life, notably in agriculture and 
minor irrigation; small industry and processing, marketing, the pro- 
vision of essential amenities for local communities, distribution, sup- 
plies, rural electrification, housing and construction,” Accordingly, 
the entire rural economy was to be reorganised on a co-operative 
ba^is and this included provision of services such as credit, marke- 
ting, storage and distribution, co-operation in production and diver-- 
sification of the occupational structure. 

The main provisions in the Third Plan were : 

; ' (i^that Ith^ agricultural credit movement should cover all the 
villages and 60 per tent of the Agricultural population by 1965-66 (ii) 
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Primary agricultural credit societies should be revitalised to make 
them viable units, (iii) co-operative credit to the tune of Rs.530 cro- 
res for short and medium-term and Rs. 150 crores for long term 
agricultural needs should be provided for (iv) Co-operative marke- 
ting, processing and linking of credit with marketing should be 
emphasised, (v) The consumer co-operatives should be the channel 
through which essential commodities are distributed in urban and 
rural areas, (vi) Small industries should be developed on co-operative 
lines, (vii) The personnel of co-operative department should be stren- 
gthened at different levels, (viii) Non-credit co-operatives like housing 
farnpug, fishing, dairying etc. should be given due emphasis. 

The targets suggested in the Third Plan are given below : 



At the end 
of 1960-61 

Targets for 
1965-66 

No. of primary co-op societies 

2.1 lakhs 

2.3 lakhs 

Membership 

1 .7 crores 

3.7 crores 

Coverage of villages 


100% 

Coverage of agricultural pop. 

330 ;, 

60% 

Loans to be issued through co-ops ; 



Short terra and medium term 

Rs. 208 cr. 

Rs.530 cr. 

Long-term 

Rs. 37 cr. 

Rs. 150cr. 

Service Co-operatives : 



by new organisation 


28,750 

by reorganising existing soc. 

— 

52,180 

Primary Land Mortgage banks 

— 

265 

Organisation of new marketing societies — 

600 

Godowns of new marketing societies 

^ 

900 

Rural godowns 

— 

9,200 

Co-operative sugar factories 

— 

25 

Other processing societies 

— 

783 

Co-operative farming societies 

— 

3,200 


Evaluation 


By the end of the Third Plan, the primary agricultural credit 
societies covered about 89% of the villages. Leaving aside the dor- 
mant societies (which numbered 23,680 and which served, 45352 vill- 
ages) the movement covered about 82% of the villages. The total 
number of societies stood at 191,904, More emphasis was laid on 
making the societies viable than on their expansion. Majority of agri- 
cultural credit societies were weak and inefficient inspite of their 
revitalisation programme. About 31% of the societies worked at 
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loss. Nearly 80 per cent of the audited sodeties were classified as ‘C‘ 
‘D’, or ‘E’. The total number of membership of all types of agricul- 
tural credit societies was 26. 1 m. The societies covered about 33% 
of the agricultural population. 

The short and medium term credit supplied by the credit socie- 
ty amounted to Rs. 341.65 lakhs, and that fbr long-term credit to Rs. 
163.26 as against a target of Rs. 530 and 150 crores respectively. 

The co-operatives handled foodgrains worth Rs. 136.75 crores 
as against a target of Rs. 360 crores. In the field of co-operative pro- 
cessing, 582 units were established. Besides there were 78 co-opera, 
tive sugar fatories-, 1 55 cotton ginning and processing societi^, 329 
paddy husking societies, 142 rice mills, 298 oil crushing societies, 22 
fruit and vegetable societies. The number of co-opefative stores 
increased from 7058 in 1960-61 to 13*077 in 1965-66, and their mem- 
bership from 13,41 lakhs to 29.30 lakhs, and the sale proceeds from 
Rs. 44 crores to 19^ crores. 

Report of the Committee on Cooperative Marketing, 1964. 

An Expert Committee was appointed in 1964 under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Dantw^a to ; (i) review the present pattern of co- 
operative marketing of agricultural produce (ii) distribution of produ- 
ction requisites and supply of consumer articles, (iii) to indicate the 
future pattern of development with particular reference to inter se 
relationship between the organisation at different levels; and (iv) to 
indicate the role of co-operative marketing in' an integrated structure 
of credit, supplies and processing etc. 

The Committee emphasised that all primary agricultural credit 
service societies in the area of operation of a primary marketing soci- 
ety should be affiliated to that society. This should be possible thro' 
ugh a phased programme and each of these societies should be requr 
r^ to contribute to the share capital of the marketing society, at the 
rate of 2 per cent of jts annual turn- over in the preceding operative 
year. Efforts should also be made to collect annually 1 per cent 
of the value of sale by each member, towards the share capital of the 
society irrespective of the fact whether the produce was brought by 
him direct or through a credit society. 

The other more important recommendations of the Committee 
were : 

(1) The future pattern of organisation of marketing co-operati- 
ves should be two-tier structure with apex society at the State level, 
primary marketing societies at the mandi level, and branches of apex 
marketjng society at district or regional level. (2) In states where a 
three-tier structure already exists, the existing District Federation 
should not be disturbed. (3) The marketing co-operatives should 
undertake both agricultural marketing and the distribution and 
supi^y functions. (4) Immediate ^teps ^ould be taken to locate the 
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primary marketing societies at the mandi level. (5) The member^ip 
of the primary marketing societies should consist of mixed type— i. c. 
of the village service/credit societies and individual growers. 

Committee on Co-operation, 1964 

Another Committee under the chairmanship of Shri R. N, Mir- 
dha was also set up in 1964 : (i) to lay down standards and criteria 
by which the genuineness of co-operative societies of different types 
may be judged, (ii) to suggest measures for weeding out nongenuine 
societies and preventing their registration, (iii) to review the existing 
co-operative laws, rules and practices to locate the loopholes which 
enable the vested interests to entrench themselves in co-operative 
institutions and recommend measures for the elimination and preven- 
tion of such vested interests. 

The Committee reported in 1965. Its main recommendations 
were : 

(i) Money-lenders should be prohibited from obtaining memb* 
ership of agricultural credit societies, (ii) Agricultural commodit> 
traders should not be admitted to agricultural marketing societies as 
full fledged members, (iii) Contractors should be prohibited from 
being members of labour co-operatives, (iv) Only workers, traders 
and ma^inists^hould be allowed to be the members of transport 
co-operatives, and the membership of industrial societies should be 
confiimd to workers and artisans* (v) Membership of housing co- 
operatives should be restricted to persons having incomes not excee 
ding certain ceilings to be prescribed, (vi) Audit of co-operative 
societies should be entrusted to an agency under the Govt, (vii*) Nati- 
onal Co-operative Bank may be set up as the apex of the co-operative 
credit structure, to promote self-reliance of the co-operative move- 
ment. (viii) The Central and State Governments should assist the 
co-operatives in a much liberal way. 

Co-i^ratiofi During the Fourth Plan 

The Fourth Five Year. Plan stated that ‘‘It is important for 
planned development to bring about growth of cooperatives in all 
parts of the country to ensure the coordinated operation of various 
types of co-operative organisation.’^ As such, agricultural coopera- 
tives and consumer cooperatives were given a central position in the 
strategy of cooperative development. For agricultural development 
credit, inputs and services were all to be provided by the coopera- 
tives. 


During the Fourth Plan, it was decided that (1) : (i) to reorga- 
nise the primary credit societies by making them viable units; (ii) to 
rehabilitate and reorganise weak district central cooperative banks ; 
(iii) to finance primary societies directly by the concerned Apex coo- 
perative banks; (iv) to reduce overdues, (v) to strengthen the agri- 
cultural credit stabilization funds; (yi) to provide trained and 
competent staff for the supervision of primary societies, (vii) to 
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encourage deposits, co-operative banks were fecjuired to open more 
branches in the rural areas; (viii) to provide for Rs. 750 crores by 
way of short-and medium-'term credit to the cooperatives, Rs. 900 
crores by way of long -term credit. (2) Policies and procedures of 
credit cooperative and land development bank was to be oriented in 
favour of small farms. (3) Cooperatives were envisaged to handle 
agricultural crops worth Rs, 900 crores. Besides they were also to 
handle agricultural commodities worth Rs. 25 crores in inter-state 
and Rs. 10 crores in the export trade. 550 processing units were to be 
set up. (4) The cooperatives were expected to handle fertilizers worth 
Rs. 650 crores, improved seeds worth Rs. 50 crores, pesticides worth 
Rs. 50 crores and implements worth Rs. 15 crores. (5) The Coopera- 
tives were to establish an additional storage capacity of about 2.0 m. 
tonnes. (6) Consumer stores were required to distribute consumer 
articles worth Rs. 500 crores. (7) Other types of cooperatives were also 
to continue to receive attention. (8) Weak cooperative farming socie- 
ties were to be revitalised and new societies organised only in com- 
pact areas if they have a potential for growth. 


Targets to be Achieved During the Fourth Plan 



Units 

Levels Achieved 
1960- 1965- 1968- 

.61 66 69 

Levels 
anticipated 
(Estm) in 1973- 
74 

]. 

Membership of 
primary agr. 
credit societies million 

17 

26.1 

30 

42 

2 

Coverage of • 
agr. families % 

30 

42 

45 

50 

3. 

Short' % medium 
terms loans 
advanced Rs. Cr. 

202- 

342 

450 

V50 

4. 

Long term loans 
advanced 

11.6 

50 

100 

700 

5. 

Agr. produce mar- 
keted by Coops” 

175 

360 

475 

900 

6. 

Coop. Agr. Pro- 
cessing Units No. 

1004 

1500 

1600 

2000 

7. 

Fertilizers to be 
retailed by Coops. 

Rs. Cr. 

28.2 

80.1 

260 

650 

8. 

Storage m. tonnes 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

4.6 

9. 

Distribution of 
consumer arti 
cles in rural 
areas Rs. Ct. 

16.7 

198.1 

275 

500 

10. 

Retail sales of 
urban Con 

sumet Co-ops, Rs. Cr. 40 

200 

275 

400 
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Cooference of State Miaisfers of Cooperation, 1969 

A Conference of the State Ministers of Co-operation was held 
in June-July, 1969 at Bangalore. It reviewed the main trends in the 
growth of the cooperative movement, stressed the need for the coo- 
peratives to reorient their policies and programmes in the context of 
the new strategy for agricultural development and outlined measures 
for strengthening and diversification of cooperative activities. 

The suggested measures included : fi) speedy implementation 
of the recommendations of the 1968 Conference of Chief Ministers 
and Ministers of Cooperation for curbing vested interests in 
cooperatives ; (ii) formulation of objective and production oriented 
loaning policies and procedures by cooperatives, particularly for 
the benefit of small farmers : (iii) speedy implementation of the 
programme of revitalisation of primary agricultural credit societies 
and rehabilitation of Central Banks ; (iv) effective implementation 
of the common cadre scheme in different sectors of cooperation 
With legislative support ; (v) orientation of the operations of land 
development banks to assisting small farmers whose holdings can 
become economically viable units with the availability of develop- 
ment capital, (vi) building up trained and competent cadres of 
managerial and technical personnel within marketing and processing 
structure within the shortest possible time ; (vii) Consumer cooper- 
atives should continue getting priority and adequate funds to hold 
the price line ; (viii) consolidation of'the programme of cooperative 
farming for improving productivity in agriculture ; (ix) greater 
emphuvsis should be laid on practical training and in full utilization 
of already trained personnel ; and (x) measures to ensure better 
coordination between various sectors of the movement should be 
devised so that an integrated development of the movement as a whole 
is made possible. 

All-India Rural Credit Review Committee, 1969 

This Committee was set-up under the Chairmanship of Sri B. 
Venkatappiah to suggest measures for the reorganisation of rural 
credit, f t suggested ; (i) the establishment of an Agricultural Credit 
Board ; (ii) Setting up. of a Snaall Farmers Development Agency 
in each of a number of selected districts througout the country ; (iii) 
Creation of a Rural Electrification Corporation for the benefit of 
underdeveloped areas with an agricultural potential ; (iv) formulation 
of a more active and much bigger role for the Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation ; and (v) adoption of various measures for ensuring the 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation ; and (vi) adoption of various 
measures for ensuring the timely and adequate flow of credit for 
culture through co-operative and commercial banks. 

The Report of this Committee covered the entire range of agri- 
cultural credit and suggested measures for development of various 
institutional agencies for servicing agricultural production pro- 
gramme. 

F. 38 
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As per the recommendation ot the Committee, 45 Small Farmers' 
Development Agencies in selected districts were set up to serve small 
farmers more effectively. Rural Electrification Corporation was also 
set up in 1969 to promote and finance the rural electric cooperatives ' 
organised to take up distribution and extension of electricity in 
their areas of operation. 41 Pilot Projects were set up for the devel- 
opment of larger class of sub-marginal farmers and agricultural 
labour. 

The emphasis was put on developing institutional agencies tc 
meet the growing needs of agricultural credit. Cooperatives contin- 
ued tc be the main institutional source for agricultural credit, accou- 
nting for 33 per cent and commercial banks 5.3%. The short and 
medium term loans advanced by primary credit societies increased 
from Rs. 429 crores during 1967-68 to Rs. 486 crores in 1968-69 
Land development banks also made progress. Long-term loans dis- 
bursed by these banks increased from Rs. 94 crores in 1967-68 to Rs. 
129 crores in 1968-69. 

Significant progress was recorded in other fields of co-operative 
activity. The cooperatively organised processing of agricidtural prcr 
duce, mainly in the sector of sugar factories, made considerable exp) 
ansion in production. Cooperatives distributed agricultural inputs td 
the value of Rs. 230 crores in 1967-68 and Rs. 250 crores in 1968-69. 
Co-operatives handled nearly 60% of the total intake of fertilizers in 
the country. The total value of agricultural produce handled by 
marketing and processing co-operatives increased from Rs. 525 crores 
in 1967-68 to Rs. 580 crores in 1968-69. 

The performance of the Fourth Plan presents a mixed picture. 
In respect of cooperative marketing of agricultural produce the target 
was of the value of Rs. 900 crores but it actually exceeded to Rs. 
1000 crores. 

In respect of cooperative credit and cooperative storage, the 
targets were substantially achieved. The targets were Rs. 750 crores 
and 38 lakh tonnes. The over-all progress of all types of coopera- 
tives is given below r 

Over-all Progress of Cooperative Movement 

Periods/Year No. of societies Membership Share cap- Working 
(lakh.) of primary ital captial 

societies (Rs. crores) (Rs. crores) 
(Lakhs) 

Beginning of 

I PW 

(1950-51) 1.8 137 45 276 

II Plan 


(1955-56) 
m Plan 


2.4 


176 


77 


469 
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(1960-61) 

3.3 

378 

260 

1,535 

1965-66 

3.5 

503 

450 

2,800 

1967-68 

3.3 

544 

586 

3,682 

1968-69 

3.3 

585 

663 

4,473 

1969-70 

3.2 

588 

753 

5,156 

1970-71 

3.2 

591 

851 

6,810 

1971-72 

3.2 

614 

944 

7,695 

1972-73 

3.3 

678 

1,051 

8,585 

1973-74 

3.3 

692 

1,226- 

9,648 

1974-75 

3.3 

695 

1,274 

11,278 

1975-76 

3.3 

752 

1,369 

12,146 


Cooperation in The Fifth Plan 

The major objective of the Fifth Plan was to build up-a strong and 
viable cooperative sector with special emphasis on the needs of 
cultivators, workers and consumers. The cooperative development 
was to achieve four specific objectives, viz ; (i) to strengthen the net 
work of agriculturai cooperatives (credit, supply, marketing and 
processing) so as to bring about agricultural development ; (ii) to 
build up a viable consumer cooperative movement ; (iii) to remove 
regional irnbalances in the level of cooperative development 
particularly in the sphere of agricultural credit; and (iv) to restructure 
and reorientate the cooperatives so that these become more useful to 
small farmers and tribal people. A provision of Rs. 376 crores was 
made for cooperative development during the plan period. 


Fifth Plan Cooperative Targets {^Rs. crores). 


Particulars 

Base level 
(1973—74) 

Ta rget 
(1978—79) 

Short term loans 

700 

1,300 

Medium-term loans 

200 

325 

Long-term loans 

900 

1,500 

Value of Agr. produce to be marketed 
by cooperatives. 

» 1,100 

1,900 

Cooperative processing units (Nos.) 

1,500 

'>.150 

Capacity of cooperative storage 

Value of consumer goods to be 

33 lakh tons. 

68 lakh tons. 

marketed by cooperatives. 

Value of fertilizers to be marketed by 

Rs. 300 crores Rs. 600 cri>rcs. 

cooperatives. 

Rs. 350 crores Rs. 380 crores. 


^ {Draft of the Fifth Five Year Plan. Vol 77) 
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New Co-operatfve Policy Resolution, 1977 

On the basis of the deliberations held at the Annual Conference 
of the Registrars of co-operative societies and the State Ministers 
Conference in 1977, a new National Co-operative Policy Resolution 
has been adopted. This Resolution says : 

(1) Co-operation shall be built up as one of the major instru 
ments of decentralised, labour intensive, and rural-oriented- 
economic development. 

(2) Co-operatives at all levels shall be closely associated with 
the process of planning for economic development and 
social change. 

(3) The co-operative movement shall be developed as a ‘^shield 
for the weak.” Small and. marginal farmers and agncul 
tural labourers, rural artisans and ordinary consumers be- 
longing to the middle and lower income groups shall be 
provided the maximum scope to participate in the co-ope- 
rative programmes and a massive effort will be made for 
the involvement of millions of the masses in the co-opera- 
tive movement. 

(4) Co-operative development shall be promoted on a national 
basis, and regional imbalance, in co-operative development 
shall be progressively removed. 

(5) The co-operative movement shall be built up as an autono- 
mous, self-reliant movement, free from undue outside inter- 
ference and excessive control, as also from politics. The 
autonomy of the co-operative shall be based on increasing 
generation of internal resources, mobilising savings in 
rural and urban areas, and decreasing dependence on reso- 
urces from outside financial institutions, 

(6) A voluntary democracy shall be built up based on enligh- 
tened participation of broad-based membership, free from 
the domination of vested interests. 

(7) Co-operative movement shall be cleansed of corruption 
and malpractices which spoil the fair name of co-operation 
and harm the very principles for which the movement 
stands. 

(8) In the rural areas, a strong, viable and integrated co-opera- 

tive system shall be built up to promote total and compre- 
hensive, rural development by progressively strengthening 
the links between credit, supply of agricultural inputs, 
agricultural production including ancillary activities like 
dairy, poultry, fishery and piggery, marketing and distri- 
bution of essential consumer articles. 
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(9) A net-work of co-operative agro-processing and industrial 
units -Shall be built up to provide gainful and economic 
links between the growers and the consumers* 

(10) Co-operalives shall be promoted as efficient institutions 
with streamlined organisation and simple and rationalised 
procedures. 

(11) Professional management shall be built up m co-operative 
institutions through a sustained programme of recruitment 
of suitable personnel and their systematic training. 

According to this New Policy Co-operation has been assigned 
a pivotal role in the process of national planning and development. 
Co-operation was conceived as an instrument for eEicouragi^'*g decen- 
tralisation and local initiative in the developmental proces keeping 
in view the overall purpose of having a society, based on values of 
democracy and socialism. The planned development over the past 
several years has unfortunately led to centralised urban-oriented and 
capital intensive economy. The absence of adequate employment 
opportunities, especially in rural areas, has further accentuated 
poverty, amongst the small and marginal farmers, agricultural 
labourers and other weaker sections of the community. In view of 
this, the economic policies and programmes had to be reformulated 
so as to achieve the goal of promoting decentralised, labour-inten- 
sive and rural-oriented economic development. With the shift of 
accent on development from industry to agriculture, a need was felt 
to give a new orientation and direction to co-operative policies and 
programmes. 

The Draft Five Year Plan (1978-83) 

In pursuance of this policy, under the Draft Five Year Plan, 
1978-83, the following programmes have been envisaged. 

(a) Credit will be made available to the farmer, the artisan 
etc. for their short, medium, and long-term requirements 
at one place close to their own village. This is to be 
done through the Multi-purpose primary Co-operatives on 
the lines of the Farmers Service Societies or the Large- 
sized Multi-purpose Societies. 

(b) For reorganisation and reorientation of the co-operati\e 
system, the following steps shall be taken : 

(i) Reorganisation of primary agricultural credit societies 
into strong and viable multipurpose units. 

(ii) Efficient management of the reorganised societies by 
professionally trained full-time paid managers/ 
secretaries, 

(iii) Simplification of the loaning procedures and arrange- 
ments to issue passbooks with authorised credit limits 
to farmers, etc. to facilitate the supply of credit accord- 
ing to their periodic requirements. 
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(iv) Reduction of overdues in the co-operative institutions 
for which vigorous steps should be taken by the State 
Government. 

(v) Greater reliance of commercial banks on financing pri- 
mary credit societies. 

(vi) Provision of a godown to each reorganised society to 
enable it to undertake activities like supply of inputs 
and essential consumer goods and marketing of agri- 
cultural and other produce. 

(vii) The higher level institutions would be suitably streng- 
thened so as to be able to supervise and guide the 
lower level institutions. Stress would be laid on the 
mobilization of larger deposits and removal of regional 
imbalances in , co-operative development. 

Thus during the Five Year Plan, efforts will be made for the 
orientation of credit policy in favour of the weaker sections of the 
society, and specific policies would be framed to reduce the rate of 
interest chargeable from these sections of the village community. 

This Plan has provided for Rs. 475 crores for co-operation as 
against Rs. 376 crores during the Fifth Plan. The Plan outlays relate 
to five co-operative development programmes, viz. 

(i) Assistance to N C D C for programmes of co-operative 
processing, storage and marketing of agricultural produce 
and distribution of inputs, as also distribution of consumer 
goods in rural areas through co-operatives ; 

(ii) Development of consumer co-operatives ; 

(iii) Assistance to co-operative federations and administration 
of multi-unit Co-operative Societies Act, 

(iv) Co-operative training and education, and 

(v) Co-operative fertiliizer production. 

As against the actual expenditure of Rs. 35.89 crores on co-ope 
rative plan schemes in 1976-77, the anticipated expenditure for 
1977-78 is Rs. 28.47 crores ; and Rs. 33.72 crores for 1978-79. 
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Evaluation of, and the Government Aid to Cooperation 


The General Progress. Over 75 years have passed since the 
cO'Orkerative movement was first launched in the country. It has 
not been the panacea. It was hoped to cure all economic and 
social "evils from which cultivators suffer. Even then it must be 
admitted lha.t the movement has led to some^ beneficial results. Let 
us see how far the movement has succeeded in achieving the objec- 
tives for which it was started. 

Since Independence, substantial progress has been made by the 
movement. It now covers about 97% of the villages, 47^!(, of the 
rural population and about 45% of all agricultural families. In states 
like Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, and Kerala, nearly every 
village has a cooperative society. It is through it that not only 
credit is supplied for agricultural production but also other services 
too. 

There has been a steady increase in the number of societies, 
their membership and total working capital since Independence. 
These increased from 1.8 lakhs to 3.1 lakhs; membership from 1.37 
crores to 7,42 crores and working capital from Rs. 276 crorcwSto 
Rs. 12,146 crores between 1950-51 and 1976-77. The credit supplied 
by the Cooperatives increased from 3.1% in 1950-51 to 36"^,, in 
1976-77. 

The short and medium term loans ad\anced by primary agri- 
cultural credit societies increased from Rs. 203 crores in 1960-61 to 
Rs. 153,35 crores in 1976-77. The long-term loans advanced by the 
Cooperative Land Development Banks, increased from 11.62 crores 
in 1960-61 to Rs. 242.31 crores in 1976-77. Besides, production -orien- 
ted crop loans system is also in operation in most parts of the 
country. 

Every state has* now an \pt\\ Bank which acts as a clearing 
house and a balancing centre and the highest financing agency for 
the Cooperatives in the state. Their number increased from 15 in 
1950-51 to 26 in 1976-77. The share capital increased from Rs. 1.58 
crores to Rs. 70.79 crores, and the loans advanced increased from 
42.13 crores to Rs. 171.71 crores. 

The Central Cooperative Banks, at the district level were 505 
in 1950-51. As a result of reorganisation of the weak units, their 
number was 343 in 1976-77. But their share capital increased from 
Rs. 4.04 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 248.66 crores in 1976-77, and the 
cans advanced from Rs. 82.83 crores to Rs, 1807.94 crores. 
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Besides credit, cooperative movement has also diversified its 
activities. These marketed agricultural produce to the value of Rs. 
1189.14 crores in 1976-77 as against Rs. 174 crores in 1960-61. Co- 
operatives have now also entered into the field of medium and large 
industries like cooperative spinning, sugar cooperaliveSj fertilizers 
etc. 


The cooperative movement has been extended to the national 
level for various sectors of the movement. It has also pervaded into 
other non credit sectors the consumer stores, industrial cooperatives, 
dairy and labour cooperatives etc. 

In sum, the cooperative movement has rendered some useful 
services for the economic improvement and welfare of the rural and 
urbau population. Much prosperity has been brought to the villages 
in Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and Kerala. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE MOVEMENT 

The achievements of the movement may be discussed under 
four heads thus : 

(1) Economic benefits, (2) Social and moral benefits, (3) Edu- 
cational benefits, and (4) Other benefits. 

h Economic Benefits 

(I) Supply of Cheap Credit. The movement has not only freed 
the cultivators from the clutches of the money-lenders but it has 
also compelled them to bring down the rates of interCvSl on account 
of competition from the credit societies, which supply loans at rela- 
tively low rales of interest. The Fourth Plan has rightly said, “the 
cooperatives have been successful in freeing the middle peasant from 
the moneylender trader system and m^ing him development- 
minded.”^ 

(ii) Spread of Banking Habits. Prior to the development of 
Central or Urban banks in the towns, facilities for banking for 
people of modest means were practically absent. Neither the com- 
mercial banks nor the finperial Bank catered to their needs. But 
with the establishment of the Cooperative Banks the persons of 
small means began to be attracted to put their deposits in these 
bankvS. Banking habit has been taken to the countryside through 
cstahldhment of branches at many centres of prosperous agriculture. 

(iii) Benefits to Agriculture. The cooperative societies have 
played an important role in popularising improved seeds, good 
cattle breeds, fertili/ers, implements and pesticides. They are thus 
helping in the realisation of the ideal of^*better farming^ better business 
and better living 

1. Fourth Five Vear Piun, p. 23. 
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(iv) Better Prices to Cultivators. The cooperative marketing 
and processing societies are helping cultivators in getting belter 
prices for the produce, and have saved them from the exploitation 
of the middlemen. The marketing cooperatives have also been use- 
ful in implementing the government's food policy by making large 
scale purchase of food grains and their distribution. 

(v) More Employment. The Industrial Cooperatives have safe- 
guarded the interest of the poor artisans against exploitation of the 
middlemen. They have also helped in creation of new employment 
opportunities, increase in competitive strength and efficiency of the 
artisans. 

(vi) Distribution of Essential Commodities. During the days of 
emergency, rationing and periods of shortages, the consumets stores 
supply commodities of good quality and unadulterated merchandise 
at reasonable prices. 

(vii) Provision of other non-credit societies. Many cooperative 
societies have improved the economic conditions of their members. 
The cotton sale societies in Maharashtra and Gujarat, the irrigation 
and milk societies in West Bengal, the cooperative seed and dairy 
societies in M. P., consolidation of holding societies in Punjab; 
sugarcane supplies societies in Li. P. and Bihar ; gur societies in 
Maharashtra and cooperative dairy in Gujarat have done much 
useful work. 

(viii) Encouragement of Thrift and Savings, Many cooperative 
societies, through restrictions on wasteful expenditures by their mem- 
bers, have included the habit of savings among them. The total 
deposits of the urban credit societies have increased from Rs. 35 
crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 375 crores in 1976-77. 

2. Social and Moral Benefits 

Cooperation constitutes an admirable means of popular social 
improvement. Such social benefits are : 

(i) Cooperative societies tend to check petty quarrels and 
bitterness of village life, bind them together in friendly relationship 
and traiu the people to work in comfort for common ends.^ 

(ii) '^Litigation and extravagance, drunkenness and gambliog 
are all at a discount in a good cooperative st*»ciety and in their place 
is now tound industry, self-reliance and straight dealing, education 
and arbitration, thrift, self-help and mutual-help.”^ 

(iii) Cooperation relies on the character of the members so it 
fosters a sense of responsibility, integrity and diligence, 

1. Mukerjee, R. K., Foundation of Indian Economics^ 1930, p. 430. 

2. Darling, M. L., Punjab Peasants in Prosperity and Debt^ p. 150. 
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(iv) As an effect of cooperation, the idle men become indus- 
trious, the spendthrift thrifty, the drunkard reforms his ways and 
becomes sober. The haunter of taverns forsakes the inn, the illite- 
rate learns ro read and write.^ 

3. Education Benefits 

The cooperative societies have brought benefits of training in 
business methods to their members. In good working societies, the 
members take an active part in its working, keep a. watchful eye on 
the way in which members utilize the loans and pass the accounts 
presented by the Governing Body, . Thus, the ordinary members get 
a training in the use of money and its control and the members of 
the Board of Management get training in keeping the accounts. In 
fact, primary cooperatives can be regarded, according to Dr. M. L. 
Darling, “as a net work of elementary schools in rural finance.”® 

4. Other Benefits 

Cooperative societies provide opportunities to its members to 
learn the art of running democratic institutions. They also encour- 
age the creation of local leadership who could be entrusted with the 
task of running cooperatives. They also develop responsibility and 
honesty of purpose in their members. 

NEGATIVE SIDE OF THE MOVEMENT 

Inspite of the above benefits and the increase in number of 
societies, in membership and in working capital, it has been the 
observation of experts in the field that cooperative movement has 
not suefceeded in achieving the objects for which the societies were 
started, as would be noted from the quotations given below : 

“Cooperative movement in India had not fulfilled the hopes 
and expectations of the people”® — Dr. P. S. Loknathan. 

“The movement has failed to dehver the goods. The develop- 
ment has been lop sided and has by and large furthered the interests 
of the richer class at the cost of the poorer sections of the society.” 

- Dr. D. R. Gadgil. 

“Cooperation has failed to bring even succour to the poverty- 
stricken peasants, artisans and small traders. It has more and more 
become a combination of the strong, not for the weak but against 
them.”* 


“The credit cooperatives have not to any significant extent 
served' the poorer classes in Indian villages. The benefits to be deriv- 
ed from cooperation in the marketing of output, processing of 

H., The People's Bank. 

2. Darling, M.L., Punjab Peasants in Prosperity and Debt, p. 261. 

3. Hindustan Times, dated 16th Nov., 1955. 

4. Gyan Chand, Socialist Transformation of Indian Economy, p. 324. 
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crops, or purchasing of such inputs as fertilizers and improved seeds 
flow mainly to the limited group that has a marketable surplus to 

These quotations clearly indicate that the cooperative movement 
has failed in achieving the main objectives, i.e. of improving the life 
of the villagers to any appreciable extent. This would be further 
clear from the facts given below : 

(1) In the opinion of the Rural Credit Survey Committee , 
‘‘agricultural credit, as it is at present supplied, falls short of the 
right quantity, is not of the right type and by the criterion of need 
often fails to go to the right people.” In other words, it may be 
said that cooperative credit mainly reached the wealthy fanners, 
whereas much smaller portion went to the small cultivators. The 
Survey conducted by the Programme Evaluation Committee of the 
Planning Commission has revealed that “about 15% of the coopera- 
tive credit had gone to those having 5 acres or less; 39% to those 
having 5 to 10 acres; and 46% to still larger land-holders.” Thus, 
the cooperative credit movement has played an insignificant role in the 
field of rural credit. 

(2) Even now, cooperative societies are dominated by village 
money-lenders and big land lords and other vested interests. This has 
created a feeling of apathy in the minds of small farmers about 
joining these societies. Further, group rivalries and inejBScient 
management has also kept small farmers away from these societies. 

(3) A large number of societies are dormant and simply adorn the 
records of the cooperative departments. Because of this situation, 
the extent of effective coverage of the movement has not been large. 
About 53% of the rural population is yet out of the cooperative fold. 
Cooperatives have not served the needs of cultivators for more than 
20% of the total. This is proved by the fact that in a large number 
of States (except Maharashtra and Gujarat) the proportion of co- 
operative credit to total borrowings of cultivators has remained 
small. 

Loans overdue as percentage of loans outstanding has been 
consistently increasing, from 22% in 1950-51 to 42% in 1976-77. 
Loans overdue increased from Rs. 6.38 crores to Rs. 611.78 crores 
during the same period. 

It may, therefore, be said that by all accounts the cooperative 
movement has not lived upto the expectations of its sponsors. In 
the words of Dr. Gyan Chand, “The movement has not materially 
reduced the burden of the cultivators’ debts, and the dependence on 
the moneylenders or improved their productivity, income and 
position and increased their self-reliance, resourcefulness or capacity 
for concerted action.” 

The main shortcomings of the cooperative movement are the 
inadequacy of credit supply, the rising overdues, inefiSeient manage- 

L Myrdai, Gunnar, Asian Drama ^ Vol. II, pp. 1336-1338. 
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ment, domination of cooperatives by vested interests, undue reliance 
on honorary service, lack of effort to mobilize deposits; untrained 
staff, illiterate members, certain policies and procedures which are 
not suitable to local environment and the weak arrangements for 
linking of credit with marketing. 

WEAKNESSES OF THE MOVEMENT 

It has been observed that cooperation in India has not been a 
living, dynamic force contributing to the moral, intellectual and 
economic improvement of the rural masses. It has not become with 
the cultivators a ‘nvay of life’’, but has remained a Government 
agency from which they can obtain cheap credit. The very slow 
progress of cooperative societies for purpose other than credit (e.g. 
societies for consolidation of holdings, joint cultivation of land, for 
purchase and sale of products) proves that the real message of co- 
operation (i.e. ‘-self help and mutual association of common econo- 
mic good”) has not been grasped by the cultivators. 

Causes Which Have Retarded the Growth of the Movement 

Various causes have been responsible Fur the weaknesses and 
poor performance of the cooperative movement. According to the 
Rural Credit Survey Committee, *Hhe more fundamental causes of the 

failure of the movement were economic and socio-economic The 

administrative, structural and functional weakness and the educa- 
tional and technical backwardness are subsidiary forms of symptom 
rather than the main disease.” 

Some of the important factors that have retarded the develop- 
ment of the movement arc : 

1. Lack of Spontaneity 

The urge of the cooperation has come from the Government 
and not from the people themselves. While in countries like Ger- 
many, Ireland and Italy, Cooperatives were organised by cooperative 
enthusiastics like Raiffeisen, Horace Plunket, and Luzzaii, but in 
India, the movement was started by the Government as a remedy to 
solve the problem of rural indebtedness, and the organisation was 
entrusted to the official Registrars. The movement ivaa* started by 
Government initiative, kept in order by Government audit and financed 
by Government credit, has remained till recently an official movement. 
In the words of F.A.O., ”In India a cooperative si>cicty has become 
a semi-state organisation in which there is hardly any initiative, 
auto-activity.” autonomy, not to speak of auto-finance, on the side 
ot the members.” According to Dr, Hough, “It has been a 
Government initialed and Government fostered effort, leaving the 
poor people without alleviation of their sufferings which cooperation 
can bring, about.’’ 

Thus, the lack of spontaneity in the Indian cooperative move- 
ment is admittedly one of its greatest inherent weaknesses. Sir 
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Horace Plimket remarked, an exception of a few genuinely 

cooperative cases, cooperation is not so much a movement as a 
Governmental policy.” He emphasised that ‘"greatest obstacle to 
the self-reliance was the habit of looking to the Government to <3o 
for us I hiitgs which we can and ought to do better for ourselves” 
The continuance of the State control at every step has been damag- 
ing to the highe'st interest of the movement. 

2. Lack of Knowledge of Principles of Cooperation 

In practice, societies are constantly found in which most or 
even all the members are largely illiterate and ignorant of cooperative 
principles. According to Dr, Darling (1957) ‘"it has been still the 
rule rather than the exception for Registrars to be appointed without 
any training at all. This practice is indefensible and deplorably 
short-sighted and no Registrar should he appointed without snfheient 
training.” Neglect of education in cooperative principles' and 
practice, for departmental officials, honorary workers as well as 
office-bearers, staff and members of the cooperative societies has 
exacted a heavy toll. These personnel are not capable of properly 
dy?charging their duties. Lack of training and of the understanding 
of the cooperative principles is responsible for the chief defects of 
the members. In the absence of education, even the simplest rules 
and principles cannot be got in the heads of the illiterate people. 

All that these societies mean to the cultivators is that “they 
are a bank from which they can get money at a cheaper rate, that 
there no hurry in repaying the loans, and that it does not matter 
much ii the loan is utilised for some other purposes than for which 
It was taken.” People, therefore, join societies only to get loans or 
scare commodities, to secure some other privileges and as soon as 
these purposes are achieved, the membership may be left 

3. Inefficient Management 

The management of the societies is very inefficient due to lack 
qualified personnel. As a result of this the societies 
suffer from lack of proper accounting practices, irregularities of 
oans, and maintenance of false records. Loans are granted leck- 
(essiy and extensions given without reasonable causes. Managing 
committees and chairman are too often allowed to usurp all power, 
and the office hearers often find themselves helpless and lack morai 
courage in dealing with the faults and misdemeanours of the 
members. Very often the members of the Board of Management 
are tliemselves defaulters and no prompt action is taken against 
riiem. iwen where defects are obvious and admitted, there is 
rauetance to liquidate societies whose condition is beyond remedy, 
"urther concent rat i<Yn of control into the hands of fewer members 
prevents smaller producers from getting adequate credit. 
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According to Rural Credit Review Committee, “a major factor 
of weakness in the working of cooperative credit is that there has 
been no recognition of the need for following a business-like app- 
roach in running these institutions and securing management of the 
required quality.” Since the personnel of the societies is recruited 
not on the basis of merit but on the basis of pressures and favourit- 
ism, so complaints of graft, inefficiency, corruption, accumulation 
of overdues, fake entries of realisation and advances, lack of owned 
funds and diversion of funds etc. are often heard. 

Thus, the sound and healthy ground of the movement has been 
retarded due to gross mismanagement and misuse of powers of the 
cooperatives. 

4 . Existence of Too Many Dormant and Non-Viable Societies 

A fairly large number of cooperative societies (about 25%) ; as 
also the industrial cooperatives (about 33% of the total) are dormant 
or weak. The proportion is as high as 60% in Assam and as low as 
25% in Orissa. According to Rural Credit Review Committee, “A 
large number of primary agricultural credit societies are neither 
viable nor even potentially viable and must be regarded as adequate 
and unsatisfactory agencies for dispensing production oriented 
credit.” 

Most of such societies remain only on paper in the records 
of the cooperative department. This situation is due to the fact that 
’several of the societies which have been classified as ‘active’ or ‘non- 
dormant’ have in fact been doing only token business and, hence, 
are not active in the true sense. The Mirdha Committee on Coopera- 
tion (1965) has said that “this state of dormancy in large number, of 
cooperative societies is a negative aspect of the problem of non- 
genuineness in cooperative movement.” The Committee has em- 
phasised that “a genuine self-reliant cooperative movement cannot 
grow until and untess this extensive problem of dormancy affecting 
the vitality of the primary credit structure is satisfactorily tackled.” 

It appears that inspire of the acceptance of the principle at all 
levels, that such dormant and non-viable societies should be either 
amalgamated, liquidated or reorganised serious attention has not 
been paid to this fact due to local political pressures. 

5. Failure to Serve the Needy Strata 

This is a general weakness of the movement. Credit is beyond 
the reach of many whose assets are scanty and is readily available to 
the few who are men of means. The credit societies-are of no use in 
the poorest districts where the cultivators are most in need of aid. 
It is worse than useless to give loans to cultivators who are perma- 
nently incapable due to fragmentation and subdivision of holdings 
and climatic or other difficulties. It is only in the most prosperous 
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areas that credit societies have mostly been successful Thus, 
cooperative credit has become an instrument of accentuating, rather 
than mitigating, disparities'' 

The second important factor is that while there has been an 
over-all progress in the increase of number and membership of the 
societies, and expansion in credit, in the country as a whole, the 
progress in different states continues to be most uneven. The 
coverage of rural population was only 47% (in 1976-77) in the 
country as a whole. It varied from as little as 15% in Assam to as 
high as 84% in Himachal Pradesh 76% in Tamil Nadu. On the 
basis of coverage of rural population^ the areas of cooperative 
development may be grouped into three categories : 

(a) Cooperatively developed areas,, comprising U. P. (51%), 
Rajasthan (51%;) Tamil Nadu (69%), Punjab (76%), Himachal Pra- 
desh (84%), Karnataka (47%), Maharashtra (67%) and Haryana 
(47%,) i.e. area where the proportion of the rural population covered 
is over 47%. 

(b) States where cooperatives have yet to cover further popula- 
tions, such as Andhra Pradesh (42%), M. P. (32%), Orissa (45%) and 
Bihar (31%) — i.e. states where the coverage is above 25% but less 
than 47%. 

(c) States where it is yet in infancy, such as Assam ( 15%) and 
West Bengal (18%). 

It may be noted that even within the same State, some inter- 
regional disparities are found, e.g., in Andhra Pradesh, movement 
is more developed in the coastal districts than in the interior districts 
of Rayalseema or Telangana. Similarly, in Orissa, it is more deve- 
loped in coastal districts than in the western ones. 

Of the total credit advanced by the societies, as much as about 
60% was provided in six states of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamil 
Nadu, U. P., Punjab and M. P. In contrast to this, the credit 
movement has been very weak in the Eastern States of Assam, 
Manipur, Tripura and Nagaland. 

Similarly, about 84% of the total agricultural produce sold was 
contributed by only five states viz., Maharashtra, Gujarat, Punjab, 
U. P . and Karnataka. The share of the rest of the states was only 
16%. 

6. Absence of Self Help 

Elements of thrift and savings amongst the members has been 
yet small. According to Dr. Darling, “there seems to be too much 
emphasis on the need to widen and deepen the channels of borrow- 
ing and far too little on the equally important need to encourage 
thrift and savings.” This is evidenced by the low proportion of 
deposits per member. As against the national average of deposit 
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per member of Rs. 28 (in 1976-77) a great disparity is found in 
diiferent states. It was as low as Rs. 5 in Bihar, Rs. 6 in Jammu 
and Kashmir, Rs. 4 in Tripura, Rs, 8 in West Bengal and Rs. 14 
in U. P., Rs. 13 in Orissa to as high as Rs. 162 in Himachal Pradesh 
and 148 in Punjab, Rs. 97 in Kerala. In Rajasthan it was only 
Rs. 16; in Maharashtra Rs. 16; in M. P. Rs. 27 and in Gujarat 
Rs. 48 only. 

Even the Central Cooperative Banks and the Apex Banks have 
failed to attract sufficient deposits from their members. 

Thus, self-help and self-reliance (which are the chief character- 
istics of the cooperative movement) are conspicuous by their absence 
in India. 

7. Inadequacy of Finance and Defective Lqan Policies 

The lack of finance available to the members has been another 
weakness of the movement. Loans are not granted as and when 
they are required, and also not in sufficient quantity. Sufficient 
time elapses between a loan application is put and the money 
actually disbursed. Moreover, loans are often given in one lump 
sum instead of being paid in instalments. This makes cooperative 
finance highly inelastic and artificial.^ Besides, it drives away many 
members to the moneylenders'for getting required amount of loans. 
This leads to a division of the members’ loyalty and weakens the 
financial position of the society. 

Inadequacy of finance arises from various factors such as : (a) 
want of proper estimates about the cultivators’ needs ; (b) arrears 
of past loans due to unforeseen events like flood, droughts, pestilence 
and other adversities demand for fresh loans ’ and (c) loans needed 
for personal consumption purposes which cannot be lent by the 
societies. 

Allied wiUi the inadequacy of finance extensive practice of 
misutilization and diversion of loans by the members is another 
problem. According to the findings of the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation of (he Planning Commission (1965) nearly 28‘\, of the 
cooperative credit was diverted by the borrowers to purpose other 
than those for which it was given; of the short-term and 35*],, of 
the medium term credit was so diverted, i.e. used for non-agricultural 
and non-productive purposes like meeting Iu>usehold needs, payment 
of ohi debts andliabiliiies. 

The diversion of short-term credit was significantly high in 
Rajasthan, Orissa. Kerala and West Bengal ; and that of medium 
term credit in Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Punjab, U. P., Rajas- 
than, Assam, Orissa and Kerala. 

This diversion affects the repaying capacity of the borrowers 
and it often becomes a cause of overdues and defaults 
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8. High Incidence of Overdues 


Overdues have been rising in all states, which is a matter of 
serious concern for the cooperatives. This has been especially for 
two reasons \ firsts ttll recently the emphasis has been on expansion 
rather than on consolidation of weak societies. Second^ the natural 
calamities which have atfecied many parts of the country ; making 
it difficult for the cultivators to repay loans in time. 

The all India average for the percentage of overdues to the 
total outstandings has been 42 in 1976*77, It was as high as 81% in 
Assam, 77% in Bihar, 48% in Orissa and 56% in Punjab. In Maha- 
rashtra ft has been 44%, in Gujarat 37%, in Tamil Nadu 23%. It was 
39% in Rajasthan. 


The position at the Central Co-operative Banks’ level was also 
no better. For the country as a whole the overdues stood at 32% of 
me outstandings in 1976-77. In some States like Assam and West 
Bengal overdues formed more than 60% of the total outstanding 
while in States of Andhra Pradesh. Bihar, Haryana, H. P., Orissa, 
Punjab and U, P., it ranged between 40% to 60%. 

Study Team on overdues of Cooperative Credit Institu- 
?• ^972) reported in February 1974 

c I ^ cultivators to repay 

/ir ^ ^ principal factor responsible for the prevalence of over- 
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relations and acquaintances in the paid service of the society; (v) 
grant them loans liberally ; (vi) do not take any action against them 
in case of late repayment of loans ; and (vii) general use of the 
machinery of the society for personal use. 

10. Unplanned and Harried Expansion 

The quality of the movement has suffered on account of rapid 
unplanned expansion of the societies by the State Cooperative 
Departments. It has been observed by a member of the Planning 
Commission “That the tragedy has been that the Ministry and 
Planning Commission were so obsessed by targets for the number - of 
societies to be opened that they did not seem to be aware that quite 
a large proportion of the societies were either still born or ceased to 
show any sign of activity.” This hurried expansion led to a high 
early mortality and a large number of dormant societies. - The 
Mirdha Committee on Cooperation has said, “The shortcomings and 
defects that are observed in the movement are an outcome of a 
deliberately accelerated pace of expansion.” To earn credit for 
them, the officials tried their best to open as many new societies as 
could be possible and for this they give wery rosy picture to the 
cultivators to join these without explaining them the difficulties that 
may develop in future. When high hopes for the liberal grant of 
loans and subsidies could not be fulfilled, a large number of societies 
became moribund. 

11 . Lock of Dedicated Leadership 

Unlike in countries like U, K., Germany, Sweden and Italy, the 
movement in India has not been able to secure the services of self- 
less, devoted and honest leaders with missionary zeal. The Rural 
Credit Review Committee (1969) has remarked, “Barring exceptions, 
the movement has, by and large, failed to throw up competent 
leadership on a scale commensurate with the considerable expansion 
that has taken place in its operations. Various field investigations 
provide instances of cooperatives, continuing to be dominated by 
moneylenders and others who use funds of the societies to promote 
their own ends, financial or political.” In fact, there has been an 
irutdequate development of non-official leadership. It lacks compe- 
tence, knowledge, integrity, efficiency and a sense of dedication. 

12 . Fragmentary Approach 

^sting good can come to the members of the cooperative 
^cieties only when their problem is visualised as a whole and direct- 
ing the cooperative attack simultaneously upon as many fronts as 
possible. Unfortunately, in India, the problem his been treated in 
isolation. Dr. Gyan Chand has said, “The isolation in which the 
various activities have been cooperatized has been self defeating and 
these activities have been gravely hampered in realisation of the 
potential*.’ 
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13. Lack of Congenial Atmosphere 

The success of rural cooperatives pre-supposes a raodicum of 
social equality, political democracy, and economic viability among 
the villagers. Unfortunately these conditions have not been present 
in the country. In India, the producer, being^the member of the co- 
operative, has to face competition with private traders and money 
lenders. Besides, there is also to be found a cleavage of interests in 
the village itself. Village leadership usually operates partly foi the 
advantage of the more powerful economic interests and partly in 
dignment with the social institution of caste. This leadership makes 
itself felt in cooperative society. The Rural Credit Survey Committee 
has said, ‘‘The socio-economic background of Indian village espe- 
cially the areas with long-standing feudal traditions, is not conducive 
to the functioning of an institution based on democratic and egalita- 
rian principles.” The Rural Credit Review Committee observed. 
“The sociological soil in India today is more favourable to corruption 
and oppression than to cooperation and planning.” This is proved 
by the fact that money lenders and influential members even now 
exert a great influence on the village life and have thwarted the work 
of credit societies, bringing bad name to the movement. 

14. Lack of Supervision, Audit and Inspection 

It has been the experience of many expert committees that 
many. societies are neither properly audited nor effectively supervised. 
The reason is that the auditors and supervisors are heavily over-bur- 
dened with routine work and they do not find dme to supervise the 
work of the societies. Besides, lack of adequfli^e and competent staff, 
absence of unitary control over the supervisory^staff and lack of co- 
ordination among extension oflScers, bank inspectors and inspectors 
of cooperative department have also acted as inhibiting factors in 
making supervision effective. 

Because of ineffective supervision a number of abuses arise 
m the workmg of the movement. As pointed out by the Rural Cre- 
dit Review Committee, “From non-existent or ineffective supervision 
arise many other weaknesses which also lead to overdues, such as 
book adjustments of debts, bogus loans, mis-utilization of credit and 
the failure to take steps to recover.” 


15. Inconsistency in Policies and their Half-Hearted Implementation 

This factor has also hindered the development of the cobpera- 
tive movement. Policies have been changing frequently and even 
the accepted policies have not been implemented seriously. This has 
left a wide gap between what should be and wl\at actually there has 
teen. The decisions taken at the State level do not take into confi- 
dence the field level workers and the officials, therefore, feel thdt 
tlirust on them. Even there is no coordination 
poteles States in regard to implementation of the 
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In brief, it may be observed that: 

(1) The co-operatives in different sectors functiom more or less 
in isolation and do not lend sufficient support to one another. 

(2) Except in the sphere of credit, the principle of federalism 
has not been significantly developed within the respective sectors 
themselves. There has been inadequate linking of credit with 
supplies, services, thrift and marketing, the overdues problem etc. . 

(3) The initiative still comes from the government and not 
from the people. The dynamism that is associated with the term 
movement is still lacking to an appreciable degree. 

(4) Primary societies concern themselves only with credit. The 
area of operation is either too small to enable the society to be 
viable, or too big to ensure mutual knowledge and social cohesion. 

(5) A right adherence to principles of unlimited liability has 
kept some of the solvent farmers from such societies. 

(6) There has been a lack of coordination on the part of the 
central bank with the societies on the one hand and apex bank on 
the other. 

(7) The general lack of education and the inadequacy of 
training in commercial banking methods is one of the important 
causes of the unsatisfactory record of cooperation in India. 

FUTURE OF COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

Cooperation has shown its effectiveness in various fields like 
removal of poverty by reducing members’ indebtedness, lowering in- 
terest rates, consolidation of holdings, increasing productiveness and 
thrift, lowering of the cost of necessaries to members, provision and 
disposal of their produce and discouraging unnecessary social expen- 
diture, it has done something to raise the standard of living, it has 
increased the country’s banking facilities, it has given the people 
hope. In all these directions and in others cooperation has made 
more or less progress although it has so far admittedly affected only 
a fringe of the situation. 

The Gadgil Committee ^1945) remarked “that, the spread of 
cooperation (deserves serious attention) for it would provide that 
best and the most lasting solution for the problem of agricultural 
credit in particular and those of the rural economy in general.” 
About ten years later, the Rural Credit Survey Committee after an 
exhaustive study of rural credit in India came to the conclusion that, 
“Cooperation has failed, but cooperation must succeed.” It is, 
therefore, necessary that future objective of policy should be to create 
conditions in which cooperative credit will have a reasonable 
chance of survival. 

The urgent need is to provide cheap credit at reasonable rates 
and to improve the economic conditions of the farmers. The former 
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involves consolidation of holdings, iinproveinent of his l^d (by 
irrigation or otherwise), the improving of his methods of cultivation, 
encouraging the pursuit of one or more supplementry occupations, 
or enabling more profitable disposal of hiis produces through co- 
operative marketing and processing societies. The reduction of 
expenditure involves sound systems of land holdings and land reve- 
nue assessment, the availability of required supplies as well as credit 
at reasonable rates, the reduction of unnecessary expenditure on 
social ceremonies by a reform of public opinion, the encouragement 
of thrift in the form of saving accounts or insurance and especially 
education, which will not only facilitate most of the foregoing 
objects, but will also help to safeguard the cultivators against ex- 
ploitation. 

Movement has Potentialities for Future Development 

It may be noted that if the movement has not achieved the 
desired degree of success, it is not because the principles of coopera- 
tion are unsound, but because these have not been faithfully followed 
in the country. Needless to say that the movement has great poten- 
tialities and it can rightly provide solutions to man of the econo- 
mics evils. Dr. Gyan Chand has said, “Cooperation, if adhered to 
In practice in letter and spirit, can be very fruitful, provided the 
preconditions of its realisation receive their due consideration, and 
the forces, which in effect are working for negation of cooperation, 
are held in check and are not permitted to defeat its object/’ 

Other Commissions and Committees have also expressed their 
faith in the movement. The Royal Commission on Agriculture concl- 
uded that “if rural community is to be contented, happy and pros- 
perous, local governments must regard the cooperative movement 
as deserving ail the encouragement which it lies within their power 
to give/’ 

The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee (1931) stated, 
“the cooperative movement in spite of imperfections and of unavoid- 
able set-hacks deserves every possible assistance from all quarters 
because there is no better instrument for raising the level of the 
agriculturist of this country than the cooperative effort, and a strong 
appeal to the banking interests of the country to assist this movement 
seems not at all out of place.” 

The Reserve Bank of India in its Review (1930-40) remarked, 
‘'the VQty travail of the movement served to reveal that no better 
alternative was possible. The movement for rural reconstruction 
can achieve real and durable results only with the cooperative ideal, 
and with a cooperative form and organisation.” 

Thus, it may be said that if a reasonable amount of help, sym- 
pathy and guidance is given, the movement can be rehabilitated and 
be made available for the alleviating of the ills of the rural popu- 
lation in the countryside. 
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Suggestions for Improvement of the Movement 

At the very outset it may be noted that in the words of Sir 
Horace Plunkett, “Cooperative movement will succeed only as an 
integrated part of a comprehensive agricultural policy.” This means 
that if lasting good is to be brought to the beneficiaries of the 
movement, it must visualise their problems as a whole and coopera- 
tive attaefe should be directed simultaneously upon as many fronts as 
possible. In future, therefore, cooperation should attempt to tackle 
the problem of agricultural improvement “as a whole” and not only 
provide cheap credit, but should also help the farmer to raise his 
income, reduce his expenses and improve his standard of living, 

Condition Needed for Success 

Let us "how see how improvements may be brought about for 
successful working of the movement. In making suggestions for 
future cooperative development certain pre-conditions must be as- 
sumed, such as : 

(i) It presupposes the existence of savings and thrift, which 
condition is still absent among the cultivators. 

(ii) It must be based on the ordered will of the people. The 
movement cannot succeed unless' the members are educated. Masses 
are yet illiterate and ignorant. 

(iii) The success of the movement depends in a large measure 
on the judicious selection of members and the steps taken to edu- 
cate them in cooperative principles. Unfortunately, people have been 
entrusted with management before they were fit for it. 

(iv) It assumes integration in the movennent, that is cooper- 
ation should be fitted into a coordinated effort to improve the con- 
dition of the masses. This has fortunately been achieved now. 

(v) It presupposes for its success spontaneity of demand and 
initiative on the part of the people and some readiness to adopt its 
principles. But such things are yet lacking in India. 

(vi) Frankness in propaganda and thoroughness in cooperative 
education are other important factors for success, i.e., all workers in 
the movement need be educated, and be imbued with the cooperative 
ideals. 

(vii) Sound banking and business practices are indispensable to 
success on the part of the departmental and non official workers. 

(viii) Loyalty and high moral of the members is another factor 
for _ access. “Without moral change, cooperation is open to the 
attritions, diversions and dissipations resulting from the impulses it 
sedcs to supplant, acquisitiveness and worldly self-seeking” 
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MEASURES FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

1. Official Control Should be Slackened 

In order to popularise the cooperative movement and to pro- 
mote a sense of responsibility among the members of the society, it 
is necessary that official control (that now exists) should be slackened. 
In the words of late Prof. H.L. Kaji, “The popular movement should 
be handed back to the people.. .the continuance of the control at 
every turn is detrimental to the highest interests of the movement.” 
The Government’s role should be to retain a thorough supervision 
and educate the members in the principles and methods of coope- 
ration so that ultimately it may be handed to the people. 

2. Cooperative Education and Training 

To ensure efficiency in service, the paid staff in the movement 
should be adequately trained for the jobs, and the members and 
other office bearers should be taught the theory and practice of 
cooperation. In the absence of this, lasting improvements in social 
and agricultural conditions of the country cannot be brought about ; 
and what is more, in the words of Dr. R.K. Mukherjee, “the co- 
operative movement may keep alive an exotic plant, but wtll never 
thrive.” 

The All India Rural Credit Review Committee has recommend- 
ed that cooperative leadership at all levels has to b.e educated on the 
nee^ from the point of view of efficient operation of cooperative 
institutions, for a clear demarcation of the respective responsibilities 
between the elected Board of Management and the paid executives 
and other managerial personnel and the related need for the latter to 
given a degree of autonomy to take various individual decisions 
in conformity with broad principles laid down by the Board. 

3. Recovery of Overdoes 

For smooth working of the cooperative system it is necessary 
that ^repayments should be regular, otherwise, “cooperation will 
remain both financially and educationally an illusion.” It is, there- 
fore, suggested that ; (i) loans for current agricultural and consump- 
tion needs should be repayable at the end of the agricultural season 
loans for intermediate period for productive purposes 
should ordinarily be paid within three years. No relaxation should 
L persistent and wilful defaulters and legal action 

should TC taken against them. Further extension may be allowed 
to enable members to tide over the temporary difficulties. More 
souol supervision by the central financing agencies may help in re- 
ducing overdues. 

4. Rfe. rientation of Loan Policies and Procedures 

Cooperative finance to be useful should be so planned as to be 
ayatl^Ift to each and every member and when actually needed by 
him. n s should comprise the following measures : (i) The borrow- 
mg power and limit of each member and for each society should 
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be iBixed each year : (ii) Societies with sound management should 
be allowed cash credit arrangement with their financing institution ; 
(iii) Societies of good standing may be permitted to keep some 
cash (in hand which may I'e used for making small loans without 
approaching the financing agency ; (iv) procedural formalities should 
be kept to the minimum taking into consideration that more credit 
is not provided than needed and that funds are used for productive 
purposes : (v) Crop loan system should be introduced in areas 
where this has not already been done and to implement it in all its 
aspects wherever it has been introduced partially. 

5. Consolidation, Reorganisation and Revitalisation 

Till recently, the emphasis in the cooperative sector has been 
on expansion. The present need is that more attention should be 
given to the consolidation of societies. Viable units should be 
promoted and all dormant, stagnant and feeble societies, which can 
be revived, should be liquidated or amalgamated ^ with the stronger 
societies. This reorganisation of the societies will strengthen their 
resources and ensure viability by enlarging the area of operation, 
and reduce their chronic dependence qn official subsidies and on 
borrowings from other financing agencies. Organisation of new 
societies should be kept to the minimum. The policy should be “one 
village, one society.” Secondly^ small society should be merged 
to organise larger societies. Thirdly, instead of single purpose 
societies, multi-purpose societies need to be organised, 

6. Eiimination of Vested Interests 

In order to develop the movement on sound lines it is necessary 
that proper steps should be taken to curb the growth of vested 
interests in the movement. In this connection recommendations of 
the Conference of Chief Ministers at Madras (in 1968) deserve 
mention : (i) moneylenders, traders and other middlemen should be 
excluded from membership by law ; (ii) primary societies should 
have open memberships ; and (iii)seats on the Board of Management 
should be reserved for smaller farmers and members of the weaker 
sections. 

7« Creation of Strong and Dedicated Leadership 

The leader of the movement should be houest, dedicated and 
unselfish so. that the movement could be taken “from the morass 
into which it has remained bogged for a long time.” According to 
Shri S. K. Dey, “The ivory tower leadership should be a banned 
commodity.” The V. L, Mehta Committee on Cooperative Credit 
has rightly said, “it will be necessary to draw in, for the management 
of coop^ative institutions, public spirited workers who will subordi- 
nate their personal interests and party and .political considerations to 
the common good of the people.” 
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8. Mobilizing of Savings 

Thrift and credit societies be restored and vigorous efforts 
should be made to raise the funds from rural masses in theforip-of 
deposits, to promote thrift and savings. The All India Rural Credit 
Review Committee has said, “The expanding^ area and scale of 
cooperative activity and its growing diversification have also made 
it necessary that cooperative banks should build up larger resources 
by way of deposits.” This they may do by opening adequate number 
of branches ; adopting rational policy regarding interest rates and 
providing' special incentives and services to depositors. In fact, 
according to Shri H. Calvert, “no panacea for the trouble of Indian 
poverty will be of any lasting values unless there is thrift first. The 
great wealth of England is largely due to centuries of thrift ; the 
poverty of India’s masses is largely due to its absence in the past.” 

'' Cooperative Movement should Deal with the Whole Life of the 
Villagers 

Cooperation has to be expressed and developed as an organic 
whole. It should not satisfy one need but should also bring organi- 
sational uni ty and should prove a living centre around which the 
whole life of the villagers move. The Fourth Plan has observed, 
“It is only when cooperative organisation embraces all activities 
from production, through credit sale, supply, processing and storage 
to consumer stores and act as an integrated system that they can 
fully discharge their social and economic responsibilities.” Thus 
(i) a village credit society should take up the whole life or the vill- 
age within its fold : (ii) it should aim at including every one in the 
village : (iii) it should have constant dealing and maintain conti- 
nuous touch with its members ; and (iv) it should try to adhere 
more to cooperative principles. To attain these objectives, the 
present functions of a village credit society should be enlarged. 

For economically backward areas, for areas largely inhabited 
by backward tribes and for economically backward occupational 
classes when special schemes of government for their benefit are 
in operation, the State should take special responsibility and 
provide administrative, technical and financial assistance, including 
subsidies, guarantees etc. where necessary to the cooperative societies 
and the Central Banks or branches of State Cooperative Banks which, 
in the aspect of credit are participants in the programme of specia^ 
development. 

10. Elf iiient Management 

Efficient management of the sizable business of the cooperatives 
need a high degree of professional competence. This can be achieved 
only through formation of common cadres. Immediate steps should 
betaken for implementation of the common cadre scheme. Ser- 
vices of trained administrators and devoted workers should be 
enlisted. Adequate arrangements should be made for provi sion of 
such personnel. 
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In brief, the reduction of overdues, mobilization of deposits^ 
revitalisation of dormant societies, .amalgamation of weaker ones' 
into viable linits, introduction of crop loan system, effective finking 
of credit with marketing and improving the over-all efficiency of 
cooperaltives by toning up their management and better supervision 
of the use of loans at all levels are the most important aspects of 
future cooperative policy. If these are accomplished, cooperative 
societies and cooperative banks may cease to be mere groups of 
borrowers as at present and emerge as an effective’ banking agency 
and serve the cause of agricultural production better than at present. 

GOVERNMENT AID TO CO-OPERATION 
Government Assistance Why ? 

In Western countries, the cooperative movement developed 
spontaneously and was a movement of the weak against the strong, 
but in the developing countries like India, it has been born, nurtured 
and brought up by the Government “not because it was desired but 
because it was desirable to do so for the peculiar conditions that 
prevailed in the country during the last quarter of the 19th and the 
early 20th century.” The main feature was that unlike the Western 
countries, India had no suitable agency to take the initiative. Fur- 
ther, the people being self-sufficient under the village economy did 
not think of combining themselves formally to undertake jointly the 
activities of common interest, though examples of cooperating with 
each other in times of need and during agricultural seasons was not 
conspicuous by its absence, as in the work of sowing, harvesting and 
irrigating the land. The money needed for agricultural and social 
operations was borrowed from the village money-lender, of course 
at a high rate of interest, to whom the borrower was often tied, 
merely as a slave for the life-time. This made the economic condi- 
tions of the rural people rather miserable. This condition followed 
by other factors led to the Government association with the develop- 
ment of cooperative movement in the country initially. These other 
factors were : 

(i) to provide legal protection to the cooperative societies once 
established, and to provide for proper arrangement for their manage- 
ment and supervision ; (ii) to look after the economic and other 
interests of the people associated with these societies ; (iii) to cheek 
misuse of privileges given to the cooperative societies ; (iv) to 
promote the movement on right lines so that leadership could be 
developed from within and new ideas and techniques could be 
diffused among the members, (v) to implement the rural and agricul- 
tural development programmes through the agency of these soci- 
eties. 

Is Government Assistance Desirable ? 

With these objectives in view, the Government associated itself 
with the growth and development of the cooperative movement in 
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India. This is in agreement with the resolution of the F,A.O. in 
its technical meeting on cooperation for Asia in 1949, which runs 
like this : “The role of the Government in relation to cooperative 
societies should be one of active helpfulness intended to stimulate 
cooperative enterprise, to guide it and to keep it on sound lines 
without either attempting to compel or to replace local initiative and 
self-help. Government should, in addition, promote conditions un- 
der which cooperatives will thrive and develop”. 

The Rural Credit Survey Committee had also favoured State aid 
to cooperative movement, in various ways, to withstand opposition 
from vested interests. “The role of the State is to fill up the gap in 
the requirements of share capital, technical assistance, administration 
and organisation.” It justified State aid in these words : “The 
prevaihng conditions cannot be transformed by the very persons who 
are oppressed and rendered weak by their existence. The forces of 
transformation have to be at least as powerful as those which are 
sought to be counteracted. Such force can be generated not by 
cooperation alone but by the cooperation in conjunction with the 
State.” 

Accordingly, the Government both the Central and the State, 
chalked out programmes for aiding the cooperative movement. 
These included : “Legislative reforms such as modification of tenure, 
tenancy rents, in the direction of enough incentives for better pro- 
duction, reconstruction of farms by consolidation of holdings 
into better managed cultivation unit or by cooperative farming, 
developing large facilities for irrigation, the supply of better seeds 
and manure, imparting of more and efficient technology, better use 
by the cultivator not only of his farm but also of his time, i.e., the 
provisions of subsidiary occupations to the cultivators.” All these 
required planned initiative of the State as well as adequate finances. 

Government assistance is welcome on the following 
grounds : 

(a) Since rate of savings of the rural people is low the societies 
cannot sustain through financial hardship because of the low resour- 
ces at their disposal. Hence, government assistance in various forms 
IS welcome. 

(b) Regulations of the activities of the societies are a must, 
otherwise the privileges granted to the societies may be misused and 
the funds misappropriated. 

(c) Safeguarding the weaker sections from exploitation so that 
vicious circle of poverty, illiteracy, ignorance, and conservation may 
be broken, and the people made enlightened. 

(d) Stabilization of prices and distribution of commodities 

need that cooperation should assume the role of a balancing factor 
in the rural economy. ’ 

- ^ State assistance is necessary but it 

should not be direct or addictive, and should not lead to a rigid 
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control and administration of the society by the government. It has 
been rightly observed that “cooperative organisation deserves assis- 
tance and encouragement from the State but it should become 
self reliant. It should not, in any case, be absorbed by the State. 
It should cover a wide section of the field of economic activity and 
in its turn should help the State to carry out some of its economic 
policies but it should maintain its own power and initiative, indivi- 
duality and independence.” 

That State aid is salutary for cooperative movement has now 
been widely admitted and that aid, shorn of any undue control, 
cannot be objected to in a country like India. 


Forms of State Assistance 

State aid may assume many forms, as would be clear from the 
chart given below : 


Forms of State Aid 

1 

Legislative 

1, Laws j 

2, Cooperative 
societies 

3, Rules 1 

Regulations. 

Ill Financial 

1. Contribution to share 
capital. 

2, Grant in aid for contri- 

bution of warehouse/ 
appointment of staff. 

3. Loans. 

4, Guarantees. 

F-Otler aids 

1. Supply of develop- 
mental personnel. 

2. Technical assistance. 

3. Measures to rehabi- 
litate and reorganise 
societies. 

4. Cooperative Training 
facilities. 


11 Fiscal IV State Partnership 

Exemption from payment In credit and non-credit 

of Taxes, stamp duty, regis- societies 

tration fees. 

(i) Legislative Aid 

Laws, Cooperative Societies Acts and Rules with their amend- 
ments have been enacted from time to time to suit the requirements 
of the States e.g,,: 

(i) The Cooperative Credit Societies Act, 1904, was enacted on 
the model of the Friendly Society Act of 1793 of Great Britain. 

(ii) The Act was amended in 1912, on the basis of British 
Industrial and Provincial Societies Act, to do away with the dis- 
tinction between rural and urban credit societies. 

(iii) Cooperation was made a State subject in 1919 and accor^ 
dingly, the first State legislation began with the passage of the 
Bombay Cooperative Societies Act of 1925. 

(iv) Nearly all States have since then passed their own Coope- 
rative Societies Act. 

(v) The Committee on Cooperative Law was set up in 1957, 
which firamed a Model Bill. Rules and Bye-laws for the states. 
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These have subsequently been adopted by the States with sligth 
modifications to suit their conditions. 

(vi) Most of the State laws contain provisions regarding (a) the 
registration of societies, settlement of disputes, supervision of manag- 
ing committees, authorities to hear appeals, amalgamation and disso- 
lution of societies, prompt execution of awards and orders ; (b) state- 
aid, audit, inspection and supervision, nomination of directors by 
Government, compulsory amendments of bye-laws ; (c) exclusion of 
vested interests in the cooperative movement : (d) reservation or re- 
presentation of small farmer and members of the weaker sections on 
the Board of Mangement, restrictions on holding of office for more 
than two terms in the same institution and also simultaneously in 
more than two institutions, regulation of loans is^«ied to the office- 
bearers ; (e) rules for requirement of staff ; (f) education and train- 
ing of staff,^ creation of cadres of trained managerial personnel 
and for auditing by the department. 

(vii) Certain laws, like Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, and 
Moneyknders’ Act, though not meant to be helpful directly to the 
cooperative movement, have turned indirectly beneficial for the 
movement by freeing the cultivators from the clutches of the money 
lenders, and by placing moratorium on the loans. Further, legis- 
lative action has been taken in 10 States and 6 union Territories 
for removal of rural indebtedness, /. e., moratorium, liquidation and 
scaling down of debts, in 1977. 

Two facts may, however, be noted : One, the Central Govern- 
ment has no direct power over cooperatives. Second, very few laws 
on the national level are applicable to cooperatives in the whole of 
the country. 


(ii) Fiscal Assistance 

Special concessions and privileges are given by the State to the 
cooperative societies such as : 


(i) Exernption from registration fee for transactions relating to 
snares and debentures and the court fees ; 

SXKi'pSd S'proto- ■ “ 

by " ""'y W””'' 

the the entire income earnedy b 

the cooperatives in the form of interest or dividends from investments 

Wrinp Af cooperative society or any income derived from the 
societfi? attachment of shares of cooperative 
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(vii) Free or concessi6nal remittance and transfer facilities to 
the cooperative societies: and 

(viii) Provision of contracts for public works, land and build- 
ing and stores for cooperatives at concessional prices : and consul- 
tative services. 

(Hi) Financial Assistance 

Financial aid is given in the shape of maintenance of the co- 
operative department; loans and grants-in-aid to cooperative 
societies : subsidies and grants to cooperatives, help in raising lopg 
and short term loans. 

(i) The State Governments maintain Cooperative Department 
under the charge of the Ministers and the Registrar of Cooperative 
Sodeties is the important authority. The Department is maintained, 
out of the special allotments made in the State budgets, for adminis- 
trative purposes. The Registrar is the Brahma (The creator), Vishnu 
(The preserver) and (The , destroyer) of the cooperatives. He 

occupies the central position in the administrative set-up of the 
Department with rights to receive, enquire and register applications 
for registration, to register bye-laws of the societies and their amend- 
ments, to audit the accounts, to evaluate, the assets and liabilities 
to make inspection, execution of degrees and awards, abritration of 
disputes and liquidation. He is in a way a friend, philosopher and 
a guide for the movement. 

The Department pirovides; (i) necessary assistance and guidance 
in time to the societies to enable them to work satisfactorily and 
efficiently, (ii) help in designing a framework in which the society can 
function successfully, without impairing the cooperative character and 
the requirements of a sound business: (iii) a liaison with all external 
agencies. The departments maintain technical and other staff for 
administering, inspecting and supervising different types of societies 
working in the state. 

Personnel are supplied either entirely or partly free of charge to 
various cooperative departments by the State and help givfcn for im- 
parting education and training in cooperation. 

(H) Loans are given, especially to large-sized societies and mar- 
keting societies (as in the Maharashtra) to lift irrigation societies; to 
housing societies (as in Tamil Nadu) : to sugar cooperatives (as in 
U.P.) and to other agricultural non-credit societies for construction 
of godows, irrigation channels, housing colonies etc. Funds of 
these are provided out of the plan resources and are channel Used 
through the National Cooperative Development Corporation. 

Loans ate provided to cooperative credit institutions for certain 
development programmes especially those for which loans are not 
available from re^lar "financing agencies, for example, the state 
governments provide loans for routing Takavi loans through co- 
operatives. 
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The State Governments also help the cooperative institutions to 
raise both long-term and short-term loans through their guarantee 
for the debentures floated by the Central Land Development Banks 
as regards the repayment of the principal and interest on loans. The 
Government extend their guarantee in respect of loans taken from 
Central Banks and the S.B.I. The , State Governments also give 
guarantee for the medium-term loans sanctioned by the R.B.I. to 
the State Cooperative Banks. The guarantee given by the States, 
for various purposes, creates confidence in lending institutions, 
provides strength to the borrowing cooperatives; and sees that 
loans advanced are properly utilized for the purpose for which 
they are taken. 

The Central Cooperative Banks which are very weak and 
whose bad and doubtful debts, accumulated losses and other over- 
dues over 3 years exceed 50% of their owned funds are less than 
Rs 50 lakhs are given central support under the Centrally Spon- 
sored Scheme. 


The cooperative banks in cooperatively weak States are given 
assistance to enable them to overcome the difficulties in providing 
the non-over due cover. 

Central assistance is also given to the Apex Cooperative 
Banks for building up their Agricultural Credit Stabilization Fund 
to be used for granting conversion of short-term loans to medium- 
term loans in areas affected by natural calamities. 

(lii) Subsidies and Grants are provided to the cooperatives by the 
State Government, for educational activities, supervision of societies, 
for meeting of losses incurred by the societies like those of the forest 
labourers and the labour contract societies. 


Subsidies are also given to agricultural credit societies for con- 
struction of godowns and meeting managerial cost of credit, appoint- 
ment of additional staff ^^o central and Apex banks, Nlanagerial subs- 
idies are given for a period of 3 to 5 years on a sliding scale. Mar- 
keting and processing societies are given subsidies for mai ntaining 
proper staff, hiring and construction of godowns. The State Govern- 
ments receive funds from the Central Government through N. C D 
C. Long term loans are given out of the National Asriculturai 
Credit (Long term operations) Fund of the R. B. I. 


*^®°tral Land Development 
Banks (as m Maharashtra) for making loans for digging of wells 

and for dairy and poultry development 
through Agricultural Refinance Development Corporation. 

assistance is also provided to the cooperative credit 

bad debt fLdsformeet- 
orovlS inr^nf Weaker sections. The Government 
Er lendinTn r “ so that they may liberalise 

of tL* ? 1“*^ increasingly meet the credit requirements 

ot the marginal and sub-marginal cultivators. ’ 
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(iv) State Partnership, Under the recommendations of the Ali 
India Rural Credit Survey Committee, State partnership in share 
capital of societies at all levels has been in vogue. The aim of 
the capital resources and the borrowing power of the societies so that 
ultimately each society may progressively increase its own capital 
and after the capital resources of the society reaches an optimum 
level, the government capital may retire. 

The State Governments, thus, contribute towards the shared 
capital of the cooperative institutes, viz., primary credit socities, 
central cooperative banks, marketing and processing cooperatives. 
State partnership has also been increasingly provided in case of other 
societies too such as cooperative farming societies, labour contract/ 
construction societies, dairy cooperatives, fishery cooperatives and 
transport cooperatives. 

(v) Other Assistance (i) The State makes arrangements for 
education and training of official and non-official personnel. The 
programme of Education and Training is looked after by the Nat- 
ional Council for Cooperative Training established in 197fi, with 
the entire finance from the Central Government. 

(a) Senior level personnel, departmental and institutional, of 
the cooperative sector are trained at the V. L, Mehta National 
Institute of Cooperative Management at Pune and the Cooperative 
Bankers Training College of the R. B. I. at Pune. Short-term 
courses, refresher courses and conferences, seminars and workshops 
are conducted here. Besides Research is also carried on selected 
aspects of cooperative movement ; and prepaiation of case studies 
and casa materials. 

(b) Intermediate level personnel are trained at 16 regional 
cooperative training centres-working at Madras, Patna, Ranchi, 
Poona, Kalyani, Kota, Indore, Vallabh Vidhyanagar (Anand) Mee- 
rut, Bhubaneshwar, Hyderabad, Bangalore and Gppalpura-on Sea. 
At these centres are conducted courses relating to cooperative 
marketing, Cooperative audit, industrial cooperation, land develop- 
ment banking, cooperative banking, grading, storage and warehous- 
ing and cooperative management. 

(c) Junior level or subordinate employees of the cooperative 
departments and Institutions are given training at the cooperative 
training centres which number 69. These provide short term 
special sectoral courses. 

The National Cooperative Union of India (1957) has also 
taken certain other measures too like ; (i) organising a cooperative 
congress (every 2 or 3 years) in which discussions are held on cooper- 
ative policies pd programmes, (ii) holding seminars at national, state, 
regional/disiricl levels to enlighten non-official leadership : (iii) or- 
ganising state tours for providing practical guidance to nott-official 
leaders : and (iv) sponsoring deputation of prominent non-official 
leaders to study the working of cooperative movement in foreign 
countries. 
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The NCUI published two Jouruals namely the Indian Coope- 
rative Review (a quarterly) aad Cooperative (a fortnightly). 

(ii) Various measures have been taken by differmrStafe Gover- 
nments to rehabilitate and reorganise the cooperative movement. 
This has led the Cen'.ral Government to appoint Expert committees, 
Study Groups and Commissions to review, suggest, and report on the 
problems refened to them. 

Some of these are ; 


S. No. 


Committee 


Purpose 


1 2 

(1) All India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee 1951, appo- 
inted by the R. B. I. under the 
chairmanship of Shri A. D. 
Gorwala. Reported in 1954. 

(2) Committee on cooperative 
credit, appointed in 1959 by the 
Govt, of India under the chair- 
manship of Shri V. L. Mehta. 
Report submitted in 1960. 

(3) Committee on Cooperative 
Law (1956) was appointed by the 
Govt, of India under the chair- 
manship of Shri S. T. Raia— 
Reported in 1957. 


To plan, organise and supervise 
a survey regarding facilities avai- 
lable in rural areas for providing 
agricultural credit to the agricul- 
turists and to make necessary re- 
commendations. To go in to the 
various aspects of cooperative 
credit. 


(4) Working Group on Coope- 
rative Farming was appointed 
by the Govt, of India under 
the chairmanship of. Shri Nijalin- 
gappainJune, 1959. 

(5) Working Group on Pancha- 
yats am Coc^eratives was appo- 
mted by the Govt, of India in 
lyol UHier the chainnanship of 
Balwant Rai Mehta, 

F. 10 


(i) To review the existing coope- 
rative legislation and to make re- 
commendations for a simple 
legislative measure to facilitate 
coordinated development : (ii) 
To examine the modification 
necessary in the cooperative so- 
cieties Act, and rules so that State 
partnership in the share capital 
could be introduced : (iii) To 
examine the existing provision 
relating to various types of co- 
operative societies (iv) to prepare 
standard sets of bye-laws which 
would facilitate the proper and 
smooth working of new types of 
societies. 

To study the working coop- 
rative farming societies and lo 
suggest ways of making them 
more effective. 

To study and suggest measures 
to achieve maximum coordination 
between the cooperatives and 
panchayats vvhich have both a 
close ideological link and aim 
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1 2 


(6) Study Team on Cooperative 
Training was appointed by the 
Govt, of India in 1960 under 
the Chairmanship of Shri S. D. 
Mishra. — It reported in 1961. 


(7) Committee on Consumers’ 
Cooperation was constituted by 
the National Cooperative Deve- 
lopment and warehousing Board 
in I960 -It reported in 1961. 

(8) Committee on Tacavi Loans 
was appointed by the Ministry 
of Community Development and 
Cooperation, in July, under the 
Chairmanship of Shri B. P, Patel. 
It reported in August, 1962. 

(9.) Working Group on Industrial 
Cooperatives was appointed by 
the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry in September 1962 — It 
reported in May, 1963. 

(10) The study Group on Coope- 
ratives under railways was set up 
by the Ministry of Community 
Development and Cooperation in 

1962. It reported in April, 1963. 


(11.) Committee on Cooperative 
Administration was set up in April 

1963, under the chairmanship of 
Shri V. L. Mehta. It reported in 

1964. 

(12.) Study Group on Urban 
Credit was appointed in May 
1963. 

(13.) Study Group on Transport 
cooperative was set up in Sept- 
ember, 1962 by the Union Mini- 
stry of Transport under the 


3 

to democratic decentralisation. 

To study the existing arrange- 
ments for cooperative education 
and training and to suggest 
measures for making the arrange- 
ments commensurative with the 
requirements of cooperafive train- 
ing during the Third Plan. 

To examine the promotional and 
organisational aspects of the con- 
sumers’ movement for ensuring 
sound and speedy development 
thereof. 

To examine the existing arrange- 
ments for the supply of tacavi 
loans to farmers and suggest 
measures as will ensures effective 
implementation of the policy of 
routing tacavi loans through co- 
operatives. 

To review the position of the exi- 
sting industrial cooueratives and 
to recommend special programm- 
es for their promotion and deve- 
lopment during the Third Plan. 

To assess the working of cooper- 
atives organised in the railways, 
and post and telegraph depart- 
ment and to suggest measures 
for the promotion and dcvlop- 
ment of such cooperatives during 
the Third Plan and after. 

To review the existing depart- 
mental set up for the states and 
to suggest measures for their 
strengthening and for improve- 
ment in their working. 

To study and report about the 
existing situation and suggest 
improvements in the working of* 
urban credit societies. 

To examine the scope of trans- 
port cooperatives, draw up a 
pattern of organisation “for 
such societies, assm thdr 
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Chairmanship of Shri S. N. Bil- fiancial requirements and suggest 
grami. It reported in May, 1964 pattern of financial assistance. 
(14.) Working Group on Housing To examine the scope for the 
Co-operatives was appointed in organisation of cooperative hous- 
1963. It reported in 1964. ing societies and to suggest their 

future pattern. 


(15.) Committee on Cooperative 
Marketing was appointed in 
1964 under the chairmanship of 
Dr. M. L. Dantwala. It reported 
in 1964, 


(16.) Mirdha Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed in 1964 
under the chairmanship of Shri 
R, N. Mirdha. It reported in 
August 1965, 


(17.) Committee of direction un- 
der the chairmanship of Prof. 
D. R. Gadgil was appointed by 
the Ministry of Cooperation in 
1964. it reported in Sept., 1965. 
(18.) All India Rural Credit Re- 
view Committee was setup under 
the Chairmanship of Shri B. 
Venkatappiah in 1968. It repor- 
ted in 1969. 


To review the present pattern of 
cooperative marketing of agricul- 
tural produce, distribution of 
production inputs and supply of 
cotisumer goods at various levels 
and indicate the future pattern of 
development with particular re- 
ference to mutual relationship 
and coordination between vari- 
ous organisations at different 
levels and to indicate the role 
of cooperative marketing in an 
integrated structure of credit, sup- 
ply and processing and to suggest 
how best this role can be fulfflfl^. 

To lay down standards and 
criteria for judging the genuine- 
ness of cooperative societies and 
to suggest measures for weeding 
out nongenuine societies and 
vested interests : and to review 
the existing cooperative laws, 
rules and practices with a view 
to locating the loopholes which 
enable vested interests to en- 
trench themselves in cooperative 
institutions. 

To evaluate the progress in pilot 
projects and devise methods, 
techniques and organisational set 
up for the cooperative farms. 

To suggest measures for reorga- 
nisation of rural credit in Re- 
serve Bank involving the esta- 
blishment of an Agricultural 
Credit Board : setting up a Small 
Farmers Development Agency 
(SFDA) in each of the selected 
districts: creation of Rural Elec- 
trification Corporation ; formul- 
ation of a moie active and much 
bigger role for the Agricul- 
tural Refinance Corporation etc. 
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Some other Committees are : 

(1) The Debenture Norms Committee of the R.B.L to suggest 
norms of recovery on a uniform basis for all lending 
programmes of the Land Development Banks. 

(2) The Committee on Cooperative Land Development Banks 

to suggest measures for improving the loaning polices and 
procedures. 

(3) The Committee on Integration of Cooperative Credit 
Institutions to recommend ways and means of integrating 
the two wings of the Cooperative Credit Structure at all 
levels, i.e. primary, intermediate (district) and the apex 
(State) in a phased manner. 

( 4 ) Expert Groups on Agricultural Credit schemes of Com- 
mercial Banks, by R.B.I. in August 1977. 

(5) Committee on Regional Rural Banks, under Dr. M. L. 
Dantwala, 1977, to suggest measures for improvement in 
the working of these Banks. 

Concluding Observations 

From the foregoing analysis it may be said that the State 
has played an important part in starting tae cooperative movement 
and in its organisation and development. “The State”, in the opi- 
nion of the Rural Credit Survey Committee, “should not only aid 
and control the movement but also partner the movement at differ- 
ent stages, at the apex, the central and the primary level in order to 
provide the provincial and organisational strength necessary to com- 
pete successfully with private money-lenders and traders.” 

It may, however, be pointed out that from the beginning in 
1904 to the present day, the cooperative movement in India has dev- 
eloped largely on state aid, and as Horace Plunkett has said^ “coo- 
peration has not been a ‘moveraenf but ‘policy’ created by resolu- 
tions of the Central Government.” This has been said so because, it 
has been the cooperative Department of the States which has not 
only performed the legal functions of registration, arbitration and 
dissolution of cooperatives and regulatory functions of enquiry, ins- 
pection and audit, but also performed the functions of promoting 
development, supervision, guidance and assistance. 

However, State aid and assistance is essential not only for 
newly created cooperatives but also for the existing ones which 
suffer from inadequate finance, technical guidance and timely help 
from the oflBcials of the cooperative department. Deofficialising 
the movement may only lead to more corruption and may also 
prove futile. So what is needed is that State aid should be avail- 
able to the cooperatives but it should be withdrawn as soon as 
the cooperatives become economically viable- 
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Historical Review of the Agricultural Policy 

For a long time the policy of the British Government towards 
agriculture had been of apathy and drift. The East India Company 
was interested in commerce rather than agriculture. After the 
War of Independence (1857), when the Crown replaced the company, 
the main objective of the British policy was administrative consolida- 
tion rather than economic regeneration. A series of severe famines 
that occurred in India in the last quarter of 19th century roused 
the Government to the need of looking into the ills of Indian agri- 
culture. The Famine Commissions of 1880, 1898 and 1902 and the 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 made constructive suggestions for the 
improvement of agriculture in India. But the Government policy was 
mainly confined to palliatives like the revenue remission, famine relief 
and takkavi loans. 

The Famine Commission of 1880 opined that it was unfortunate 
that agriculture formed the sole occupation of the mass of population 
and pointed out, “No remedy for the present evils can be complete 
which does not include the introduction of diversity of occupations.” 
The other proposals of the Commission were : *‘(i) The revival of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Government of India to be entrus- 
ted with the duty of collecting experience of past famines and of 
undertaking definite and permanent charge of administration of 
famine relief ; (ii) the simultaneous formation in all provinces of 
Departments of Agriculture with a large subordinate establishment 
working under each Director of Agriculture ; (iii) the distribution of 
loans to farmers by the Government on the security of land ; the 
appointment of sp^ial Courts to enquire into rural debts wi th a view 
to equitable reduction and payment by instalments.” But as the 
.Royal Commission on Agriculture puts it. “The Government of 
India took no immediate action on the proposals.”* 

In 1889, Dr. J. A. Voeicker, (Consulting Chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society) was sent out by the Secretary of State for India 


1. Report, Op, pp. 17-18. 
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“to advise upon the best course to be adopted in order to apply the 
teachings of agricultural chemistry to Indian agriculture and to effect 
improvement in it.” Dr. Voelcker toured in different parts of India 
till 1891 and recorded his views and conclusions in a Report entitled 
Improvement of Indian Agriculture. He held the view that the methods 
followed by the Indian agriculturists were not as backward as they 
were believed to be, and were best suited to the Indian conditions and 
to the different soils in India. He opined that the difference in 
agricultural conditions were due to three factors, viz., (i) ''differences 
inherent in the people themselves” as cultivating classes, e.g., the fact 
that farmers from certain castes and races are not good at farming 
wMle those belonging to others are good cultivators ; (ii) “differences 
arising from purely external surroundings” such as ; (a) natural causes 
like climate, soil, irrigational facilities, manure, grazing, and (b) 
economic or political conditions like the relative ease or difficulty of 
living, paucity or pressure of population, samallness of holdings, want 
of capital, defective land tenures ; and (iii) "differences arising out of 
want of knowledge,” for instance, the existence of diversity of agricul- 
tural practices in different parts of the country. 

He, however, emphasised that the systematic prosecution 
of agricultnral enquiry and the spread of general and agricultural 
education among the peasants would go a long way to improve the 
lot of the Indian farmer. He recommended the adoption of certain 
measures which may be summarised as follows : 

(a) The spread of general and agricultural education, and the 
preparation of suitable text-books in the vernacular for the purpose, 
(b) the extension of canals and other means of irrigation to tracts 
where they are required ; (c) the more energetic working and popul- 
arising of the system of takkavi advances for digging of wells and 
similar other purposes ; (d) the institution of Agricultural Depart- 
ments to ascertain the irrigation requirements of each district ; (e) the 
creation of reserves of wood and fodder ; the planting of trees along 
canal banks and railway lines and the further encouragement of 
arboriculture ; (f) the continuation and extension of experimental 
research aided by chemical science in reference to new crops, methods 
of cultivation, manufes, etc. : (g) the trial of new implements at 
government experimental farms and the distribution of approved 
implements among the cultivators ; (h) the distribution of seeds 
and agricultural farmsjj; (i), the location of stud bulls at government 
farms and the encouragement of improved breeding of cattle. 

Dr. Voelcker attended the Agriculture Conference of 1890 held 
in Simla which arrived at two noteworthy decisions. Firstly, that the 
scope for improvement in Indian agriculture was great enough td 
justify the establishment of a sound system of scientiOc investigation 
into the agricultural education. Secondly, that an expert was 
^required for a scientific investigation. This led to the appointment of 
an Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India for conducting 
research into problems relating to agripulture. The need for develop- 
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meat in other directions was also felt soon. In 1901 an Inspector- 
General of Agriculture and a Mycologist and in 1903 an Entomologist 
were appointed. About this time Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago offer- 
ed a donation of Rs, 5,00,000 to Lord Curzon to be applied to some 
object of public utility preferably connected with scientific research. 
The donation was used for the establishment of the Pusa Research 
Institute. The post of the Inspector-General of Agriculture was 
abolished and it was replaced by the Director of Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, who was also to act as the Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of India till 1929. This Institute was established at 
Pusa (in Bihar) in 1903 with fully equipped laboratory, an experi- 
ment^ farm and a cattle farm. An agricultural college was attached 
to it in 1908 to serve as a model for the agricultural college in the 
provinces and to provide a course of advanced education. 

The Central Research Institution at Pusa was expected (1) to 
prove a focus of agricultural research all over India ; (2) to serve as 
a model for a similar institute in other provinces ; (3) to initiate the 
programmes of agricultural research ; (4) to evolve better methods 
and better varieties of crops ; and (5) to pursue further promising 
experiments begun in any of the provinces. 

In 1905 the need for an agency^in each State to undertake agri- 
cultural research and to promote agricultural improvement by evolv- 
ing improved varieties and methods suited to the conditions prevailing 
in India and propularising them had been clearly realised. The 
successive Famine Commssions since 1901 had pointed out the need 
for, and the possibilities of, agricultural improvement and recom- 
mended the strengthening of the research staff in the Agricultural 
Department in all provinces, and emphasised that ‘the steady 
application to agricultural problems of expert research was the 
crying necessity of the lime.” The result was a thorough reorganisa- 
tion of the Agriculture Departments in 1905 in the Centre and the 
provinces. 

An All-India Board of Agriculture was set up in 1905 in order 
to co-ordinate the activities of the State Departments. After the Re- 
forms of 1919, agriculture became a transferred subject and since then 
it has been under the charge of a State Minister. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture 

The Royal Commission (RCA) was appointed in 1926 to 
examine and report on the conditions of agricultural and rural 
economy in India and to make recommendation for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and prosperity 
of the rural propulation and in particular to investigate on : 

“(a) the measures that were being taken for the promotion of 
a^riculturat and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and 
wucation, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the 
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introduction of new and better crops and for improvement in a^cul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock. 

(b) the methods of transport and marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce and livestock, 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations were financed 
and credit afibrded to agriculturists, and 

(d) the main factors affecting the rural prosperity and welfare 
of the agricultural population and to make recommendations 
thereon.” 

The problem of land revenue and land tenure was excluded 
from the scope of the Commission’s enquiry, although these were 
among the basic problems of Indian agriculture. The Commission 
issued a comprehensive Report in 1928. The recommendations of 
the Commission cover a very wide field including - subjects like 
sub-division and fragmentation of holdings, improvement of livestock, 
irrigation, marketing, co-operation, agricultural finance, forestry, 
fisheries, villages development, communication, agricultural research^ 
crop production, rural education and rural reconstruction. Generally 
speaking the aim of the reommendations has been to bring about 
greater efficiency throughout the whole field of agricultural produc- 
tion. In order to render the business of farming more profit- 
able to the cultivator the Commission emphasised -‘the necessity of 
widening the outlook of the peasant and stressed the importance of 
government initiative in promoting agricultural progress.” One of 
their basic suggestions was that rural problem should be tackled as a 
whole in all its various aspects simultaneously. A very important 
recommendation of the Royal Commission was the creation of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research (which was set up in 1929). 
The Commission also emphasised the urgency of widening the 
outlook of the cultivator himself so that he may become not only a 
better instrument of production but also a better man. It also 
defined clearly the responsibility of the Government and observed. 
“We have no hesitation in affirming that the responsibility for 
initiating the steps required to effect this improvement rests with the 
Government.” 

A major gap in the recommendations was that pressing problem 
of land ownership and tenancy were not covered as these were exclu- 
ded from the purview of the R. C. A. Hiese were no recommen- 
dations regarding the special needs of small farmers. Above all, 
the Provincial Departments of Apiculture remained unduly fettered 
in regard to financial matters by inelastic rules and regulations and 
the prevailing system of financing schemes. 

The Economic Depression 

Before much progress could be achieved in implementing the 
recommendation of the R. C, A., an economic depression of unj^ 
cedented magnitude set in (1929-33). It affected directly India’s 
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export market for jute and indirectly the demand for other exports. 
The precipi tious fall in prices hit the rural economy very hard. 
Hardly an action was taken by the Government either to arrest the 
fall in prices or to provide support to the economy with the result 
that agricultural indebtedness nearly doubled between 1929 and 
1936. 

Govt, of India Act, 1935 

With the passage of the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
subject of agriculture, land, water supply, irrigation, forest, fisheries, 
public health and education were transferred to the Provincial govern 
ment but curiously enough no adequate financialsupport was given 
for making substantial progress in the development work. 

When Provincial autonomy came into force in 1937, some 
measure for the improvement of agriculture and conditions of pea- 
santry, reduction in the burden of indebtedness and regulation of 
moneylending were undertaken. With a view to ensuring security 
of tenure and fair rent to tenant cultivators. Tenancy Acts were 
either passed or amended. Some steps were taken for consolidation 
of holdings, strengthening of the co-operative credit structure and 
create basic infrastructure for marketing of agricultural produce. 
With the enactment of the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marketing), Act, 1936, progress was also made in grading and stan- 
dardisation of agricultural produce. In 1 936 was also appointed the 
Central Jute Committee for promoting cultivation and marketing of 
Jute. In 1938, the setting up of a National Planning Committee 
augered well for the future. 

Russel and Wright’s Enquiry 

The Agriculture Commission had recommended that the work 
of Indian Council of Agricultural Research should be periodically re- 
viewed by experts. Hence, in 1936 two experts. Sir John Russel and 
Dr. N. C. Wright were invited' to conduct an enquiry. Sir Russel 
reviewed the Council’s work in connection with crop production. 
He suggested some useful methods by which the results of research 
can be made more readily available to the cultivators. Other recom- 
mendations related to the methods for tackting insect-pests, dairy- 
farming, research scheme, the need for work on cash crops to be 
done in conjunction with nutrition experts, the establishment of 
better organisation for the distribution of seeds of improved varieties 
improvement of water supply for crops, including the establishment 
of a Central irrigation station, a soil conservation committee and a 
crop production committee to deal with the consideration of crop- 
ping schemes (on the lines adopted by the Crop Planning Conference* 
1934), to arrange for working of control measures in relation to pests 
insects, etc. 

Dr. Wright suggested measures in connection with the improve- 
ment of cattle and dairy industry. He emphasised the necessity of 



least doubling the output of milk annually. He recommended consi- 
derable reorganisation and development of research, education and 
advisory services. The recommendations included reconstitution of 
Bangalore Institute and Indian Dairy Research Institutes at more 
suitable centres, and extension of Anand Creamery, improvement in 
training for Indian dairy development and establishments of Provin- 
cial Advisory Services for dairy industry including the appointment 
of Dairy Development Officers in each Slate. He also advocated a 
greater use of experiment and demonstration farms so as to make 
them valuable nuclei for breeding and distributing the pedigree 
milking stock and proper centres for a study of mixed farming 
methods. An animal geneticist should deal with the problems of 
breeding and genetical research should receive more attention. He 
also laid proper emphasis on unification of livestock improvement 
and veterinary work under a single department of animal dairy hus- 
bandry in each province. 

Second World War And After 

The outbreak of the Second World War (1939-1946) dislocated 
the normal flow of goods -particularly the primary products to 
foreign countries. This adversely affected the interest 'of the farmers 
and the- agricultural sector as a whole. 

The Japanese occupation of Burma in 1942 and the consequent 
stoppage of import of rice from Burma completely upset the food 
strategy of the Government. There the government was compelled 
to make efforts to increase food production, and evolve ;i viable 
food policy to meet the scarcity conditions. The Grow More Food 
(G M F> campaign was launched in 1942 with a view to increasing 
agricultural production and improving agriculture, including diver- 
sion of acreage from cash crops, extension of irrigation and use of 
inputs. From the Bengal Famine of 1943, increasing responsibilities 
were evolved by the Government. 

The Food Grains Policy Committee and the Famine Enquiry 
Commission, appointed during this period, not only endorsed the 
campaign but also gave suggestions for improving agriculture. In 
1942, the Food Department was set up at the Centre. In 1945 the 
Department of Education Health and Lands was trifurcated to form 
a separate department of agriculttffe. With a view to speeding up 
l^d reclamation operations, the Central Tractor organisations, 

^ ^ ™ ^ ®“ring the same year, the Directorate 

of Plant Protection, Quarantine and Storage was" also set up. 
In January 1946, an all-India policy on agriculture known as “state- 
ment of Agriculture and Food Policy in India" was declared., it said 
“The all-India policy is to promote the welfare of the peopie and to 
secure a progressive impovement in their standard of living this inclu- 
des the responsibilities of providing food for all, sufficient in quan- 
tity and of requisite quality. For the- achievement of these objectives 
high priority will be given to measures for increasing food resources 
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of the country to the fullest extent and in particular to measured 
design to increase the output per acre and to diminish dependence 
on the vagaries of nature.” The ten objectives of the Policy includ- 
ed : increase in production of foodgiaiiis and protective foods ; 
improvement in methods of agricultural production and marketing ; 
stimulating production of raw materials for industry and exports j 
securing remunerative prices for the producer and lair wages to 
agricultural labour ; ensuring fair distribution of tood produced 
and promoting nutrinal research and education. 

Fair Commodity Committees were set up between 1944 and 
1946 for sugarcane, tobacco, coconut and oilseeds. The Central 
Rice Research Institute was established at Cuttack in i 946 and 2 
Research Institutes were set up for the study of the problems rela- 
ting to inland and marine fisheries. 

Independence And After 

The advent of Independence in 1947 brought about a radical 
change in Government policy, aiming at solving the food problem 
and rationalising the agricultural economy. Experts like Lord Boyd 
Orr were invited to study and advise the Government. A number 
of river valley projects were started by the British Government 
which were later on included in the First Five Year Plan. 

During 1950-^1, the G. M. F. campaign was reoriented to 
give special attention to compact areas called “intensive cultivated 
areas” which possessed assured water supplies and good soils. Inte- 
grated production programme was launched in June 1950 to promote 
the production of cotton and Jute. In 1952, the G. M. F. Enquiry 
Committee was set up which opined that the “programme was not a 
spectacular success due to its inability of arousing popular enthu- 
siasm.” It suggested the setting up of a .country-wide extension 
organisation. It also recommended acceleration of minor irrigation 
programmes, provision of adequate credit and quality seed and 
development of local manurial resources. Agrarian reforms were 
also undertaken, through passing of Zaraindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Act, 195L 

According to the Constitution of India, which came into force 
from January 26, 1950, agriculture, by and large, became a state 
subject* The Central responsibility in this area had been rather 
limited mainly to regulation and development of inter-state rivers 
and rivet valleys, fishing beyond territorial waters, institutions of 
national importance of scientific research and technical education. 
However, the amendment in 1954, relating to entry 33 Ln the consti- 
tutional Act has considerably widened the scope of action by the 
centre in agriculture. 

Ford Foofidation’s Agricultural Production Team 

The Ford Foundation Team of agricultural experts from U. K. 
and U. S. A., which visited India for a few weeks (during January 
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to April, 1959) made some very remarkable suggestions for solving 
the country’s food problem such as : 

(i) The Team opined that the target for the Third Plan should 
be to produce 110 million tonsx)f foodgrains and that quantity 
would be required to make the country barely self-sufiBcient. It 
stated that “a 110 million tonnes target can' be realised if an all-out 
emergency production is undertaken. Food production must be 
given top priority.” It cautioned, ‘Tf India’s food production in- 
creases no faster than the present rate, the gap between supply and 
the target will be 28 million tonnes in 1965-66. There will thus be a 
shortfall of about 25%. No conceivable programme of imports or 
rationing can meet the crisis of this magnitude.” 

(ii) The Team suggested that a portion of the funds available 
with the Government of India under P. L. 480 should be utilised **for 
the most effective use of abandoned rural un-employed and under-em- 
ployed labour resources”' for the production of foodgrains. The 
Team also suggested that some public work programmes (as bunding, 
terracing, surface drainage, minor irrigation, tanks, wells, etc.,) which 
may promote production of foodgrains be undertaken. These public 
work programmes, done through test relief or otherwise, should be 
directed to help agricultural production. 

(iii) Since India is a large country with great diversity in 
climatic and other conditions, no blanket programme will fit all areas 
and, therefore, the problems of different areas (under different 
conditions)' should be solved on ‘ their own basis. It also recom- 
mended the tailor-made approach for development of agriculture, 
i.e., the programme should be tailored to fit conditions prevailing 
in the area. 

(iv) The Team stated, "‘the task before the country is to develop 
ways of raising the low average to higher level, that many Indian 
cultivators have achieved.” Tp raise production per acre the Team 
recommenejed that “an all-out Emergency food production programme 
should be undertakent” Besides, agricultural development must be 
given the highest priority over all the categories of development fox 
the remainder of the Second Plan and for entire Third Plan. 

(v) It is necessary to realise that in India, where cultivation is 
carried on by millions of small farmers “the prospects of adoption of 
improved methods of cultivation depend on prospect of an economic 
return to the agriculturist. This depends on assurance of stability of 
tenure, stable prices, and necessary marketing and credit facilities.” 
The Team, therefore, recommended that “a cultivator should be con- 
sidered to be creditworthy and entitled to credit if he is honest and 
repays Ws loan from production,” If the peasant cannot give land 
as backing for his loan, even then, shouid be entitled to get the loan 
on the basis of the standing crop. 
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(vi) The Team also recommended that at all levels leadership 
should be provided and co-ordination achieved among planners, 
administrators, educationists, natural scientists, social scientists, 
local community leaders and cultivators. 

(vii) The Team pointed out that Food Ministry should be 
treated with greater consideration than it has been practice so long. 
The National Development Council or the Planning Commission can 
surely lay down certain broad outlines but the administrative steps 
are to be taken by the Food Ministry. 

‘‘The effective implementation of a comprehensive programme 
of action which comes under the jurisdiction of several ministries, 
requires a far-reaching centralised authority with a clear line of com- 
mand and execution. The Team believes that such an authority is 
essential to allocate resources on a priority basis, to co-ordinate 
irrigation, drainage and soil management programmes ; and to 
enforce policy divisions giving priority to food production.” 

National Commission on Agriculture 

The N.C.L. was set up in 1970 “to examine the present condi- 
tions and progress of agriculture and rural economy, and to make 
recommendation for improvement, modernisation and the promotion 
of the welfare and prosperity of the people : and to report on the 
development of infrastructures including facilities for transport, 
marketing etc. and suggest lines of future development.” 

Among other things, the commission was required to invcsti* 
gate and report on : (1) the pattern of land use and nature of 
cropping thereon and the method of land development ; (2) the 
principles of development of water resources ; (3) utilisation of 
science in soil conservation and land shaping ; (4) implementa- 
tion of land reform policy and changes needed therein ; (5) new 
strategy of agricultural development based on package of practices 
and modification needed to .produce better results ; (6) forecast 
the requirements of fertilizers, seeds, pesticides, implements etc. for 
the decade ending 1980-81 ; (7) forecast of credit requirements for 
the decade ; (8) strategy of agricultural research, education, exten- 
sion ; and (9) integrated development of agricultural, animal 
husbandry, and inland fisheries etc. 

Till February 1975, the Commission has submitted 23 
Interim reports on different subjects including fertilizer distribution; 
seed multiplication ; some aspects of agricultural research, extension 
and training ; credit services for small and marginal farmers and 
agricultural labourers, reorientation of programmes from Marginal 
farmers and agricultural labourers Development Agencies ; raodernis - 
ing irrigation system and integrated development of command areas; 
desert development ; production forestry ; whole village development 
programmes, sericulture ; social forestry, forest research and tduca* 
tion ; certain important aspects of selected export-oriented agricul- 
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tural commodities ; agricultural price policies and certain important 
aspects of marketing and prices of cotton, jute, ground nut and 
Tobacco. 

The Abridged Report and the final reports in 1 5 volumes was 
submitted to the Government of India. It is a comprehensive 
document for entire agricultural development. 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND RESEARCH 

The Ministry of Agriculture was reorganised in 1964 with a 
“view to nraking it more effective and enabling it to be more active 
in matters of impIementatioQ <3f development sehemes by the states.” 
It attempted “ (i) a re-distribution of subjects and responsibilities 
among the various units of the Ministry to make the assignments of 
the units compact and specific ; (ii) to assign scientific and technical 
officers of the ministry executive functions and operational responsi- 
bilities for planning, implementations and supervision of programmes 
in addition to their advisory functions to serve through better 
administrative machinery ; and (ii) closer and more continuous 
contact between the Central and State Governments in the imple- 
mentations of agricultural plan schemes and to improve Centre- 
State relations.” 

The Head of the Ministry is the Minister of Food and Agricul- 
ture. The Ministry is divided into four departments, viz., the 
department of Agriculture, the department of Irrigation, the depart, 
ment of Rural development, etc. Formerly, Department of Co- 
operation and Community Development, Institutional Finance and 
special programmes for weaker sections were also its part. Now they 
have been put under the Department of Rural Development. 

The Department of Agriculture has got these wings : (i) Crop 
production, (2) Forests, (3) Fisheries, (4) Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying, (5) Land Reforms, (6) Inputs and Machinery, (7) Eco- 
nomic Policy, Statistics and Marketing, (8) Extension, Training and 
Communication, and International Agricultural Relations and 
Technical Aid. 

The specialised offices are ; (i) Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research ; (2) Directorate General of Central Farm ; (3) Agricul- 
tural Prices Commission ; (4) The Directorate of Extension ; and 
(5) Directorate of Economics and Statistics. 

Besides, many subordinate offices are attached to the Depart- 
ments which are entrusted with carrying out the programmes of the 
Miiiistry. Important of such offices are Directorate of Plant Pro- 
tection ; the National Seeds Corporation, Central Warehousing Cor- 
poration ; Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser, Agro- 
Industries Corporation, Agricultural Refinance Corporation, Food 
Corporation of India : Soil and Water Conservation Board, Ferti- 
lizers Corporation of India, Central Board of Forestry. 
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Further Committees and Commissions are set up from time to 
time, to advise the Ministry on important matters. Some of these 
are Panel of Economics, Panel of Experts on Agricultural Adminis- 
tration, Panel of Agricultural Scientists, Panel of Farmers etc. 

Other agencies are Committee for the Improvement of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, National Committee on farm Management ; 
Study Group on Wild Life and Wild Life Products ; Indian Board of 
Wild Life ; Central Forestry Commission ; Board for Agricultural 
Machinery and Implements ; Standing Committee of Experts on 
Manures and Fertilizers ; Central Council for Gosamivardhan 
Central Board of Fisheries, etc. 

The Central Government undertakes the following functions in 
the field of agriculture : 

(a) Planning of agricultural production targets in collabora* 
tion with the Planning Commission ; 

(b) Coordination of state agricultural plans, watches their 
implementation and evaluates their performances : 

(c) Provides financial assistance to States for carrying o.ut 
agricultural plans by way of grant-in aid, subsidy, and loans ; 

(d) Ensures timely supply of agricultural inputs (seeds, ferti. 
lizers, implements), 

(e) Provides credit facilities for marketing, processing, storage 
and transport of produce ; 

(f) Provides economic incentives, to farmers in the form of 
support prices and remunerative prices ; 

(g) Undertakes extension work among the farmers through 
field experiments j demonstration, extension education etc. 

(h) Provides the services of technical experts to the State 
Governments ; 

(i) Develops livestock, fisheries etc. 

(j) Prepares forest development plans ; 

(k) Land reclamaiion. soil conservation and desert deve- 
lopment ; 

(l) Undertakes research in various fields allied to agriculture ; 

(m) Provides/controls/guides agricultural universities. Home 
Science College and Nutrition Institutions. 

The Central Ministry implemented the agricultural develop- 
ment programmes under the Plans ; and launched the ‘New Strategy’ 
or ‘Green Revolution’ schemes and special development programmes 

small Farmers, Marginal Farmers, Rural Unemployment, 
Drought-prone Areas, Hill Area Development Programmes etc. . 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS 
FuncriODS of the State Agricultural Departments 

The Reserve Bank's publication on ‘State Aid to Agriculture' 
sums up the work of the State Governments thus : “The measures 
adopted by the State Governments include enactment of laws to con- 
trol moneylending, to scale down debts and ensure fixity of tenure ; 
starting grow more-food schemes and the giving of free grants, loans 
and subsidies in this connection ; distribution of improved seeds, 
manures, and fertilizers on a subsidised basis, providing of irrigation 
facilities to improve the soil, attempts to grow more fruits and vege- 
tables, efforts to improve the quality of the livestock and so forth." 

The main function of the State Governments comprise of the 
supervision and control of (i) agricultural education, (ii) agricultural 
research, (iii) demonstration and propaganda, (iv) technical improve- 
ments, and (v) distribution of improved seeds, implements, manures 
and fertilizers, etc. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
Agricultural Education 

Under agricultural educacion, the following schemes have been 
in operation ; (a) establishment and development of agricultural 
universities ; (b) development of agricultural, veterinary and dairy 
science ; (c) improvement of agricultural colleges ; (d) award of 
scholarships and fellowships to undergraduate and post graduate 
students of agriculture ; (e) establishment of centres of excellence ; 
(f) organisation of Summer Institutes ; (f) provision of higher 
education in food and mniition in agricultural colleges and 
universities. 

Instruction in agriculture is imparted at different levels. At the 
primary stage agricultural bias is sought to be given by means of 
nature study. In nearly all States agricultural middle schools have 
been opened to impart practical training in agriculture and the trai- 
nees are expected to go back to the land after completing their 
course. Advance courses in scientific agriculture is provided in the 
Agricultural Universities of Poona, Jorhat, Kalyani, Ludhiana, 
Simla, Udaipnr, Jabalpur, Bangalore, Coimbatore, Pantnagar, 
Nagpur, Kanpur, Akola, Ahmedabad, Bliubneshwar, Hissar, 
Faizabad. There are 45 agricultural colleges, and 20 veterinary 
colleges in India which impart agricultural and Veterinary educat on 
both theoretical and practical. They also carry on research on agri- 
cultural problems either independently or under the guidance of the 
LC.A.R. if the subject be of ull-lndia importance. The research 
relates to the evolving of better varieties of seed from the point of 
yield and resistance to disease and drought to his crops are subject, 
better implements and manures, etc The results of these researches 
are then tested on experimental farms attached to the Colleges or 
the Research Institutes. 
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Rural Institutes have been functioning at 12 ^ntr^, viz., 
Srinikctan (W. Bengal) Gandhidham and Coimbatore (Tamil Nadu) 
Udaipur ; Jamnagar (Gujarat), Brionli (Bihar), 

Gargoti, Amrawati and Wardha (Maharashtra) Rajpura (Punjab), 
Tavanur (Kerala) Indore (M. P.,) and Hanumanamathi (Karnataka) 
to prepare students for diploma courses in rural science, civil and 
rural engineering and sanitary inspectors. 


Agricultural Research r- • ,* 

Research forms the backbone of development of agriculture on 
scientific lines. Most of the advanced nations of the world have 
developed and achieved Agricultural Revolutions because of sustamed 
and systematic research. The importance of research in agriculture 
was brought home by the Royal Commission on Agriculture as early 
as 1928. It observed : ‘*The basis of all agricultural progress^ is 
experiment. However, experience showed that the organisation which 
is built up for demonstration and propaganda, is merely a house built 
on sand.” In spite of marked progress which has been made in 
many directions during the last ejuarter of the century, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that agricultural research in this country is still 
in its infancy. 

As a result of the recommendation of the Commission Imperial 
(now Indian) Council of Agricultural research was set up in 1929 to 
undertake these functions :(i) undertake, aid promote and co-ordinate 
agricultural and animal husbandry education and research ; (ii) to act 
as a Clearing House of information not only in regard to research 
but also in agricultural and veterinary matters generally ; (iii) to 
establish and maintain a research and reference library ; and (iv) to 
do all other things which the Council may consider necessary, 
incidental or conducive to the attainment of its objects. 

The Famine Enquiry Conwiissfon, 1945 advocated a certain 
degree of phasing in the extension of research, instruction and the 
training of research workers. It recommended a system of pilot 
schemes with the object of demonstrating the results of research 
and improved farming methods to cultivations. It emphasised 
that agriculture should be recognised as one of the most important 
activities. 


The First Five Year Plan observed that the use of improved 
varieties of seed, and preparation and use of compost manures and 
fertilizers were the results of lesearch but lack of a properly trained 
extension service had retarded this process. It righly stressed the 
role of universities in promoting agricultural research so that they 
could answer the increased demand for research ; and that representa- 
tives of progressive cultivators, traders and processors should be- 
associated with the drawing up of annual research programmes. The 
Report of the Joint Indo-American Team on Agricultural Research 
and Education, 1955, also stressed the same points. The Black- 
Stewart Report, 1955 stressed the importance of agro-socio-ccononiic 
F~4! 
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research in the country. By 1950, there were : the. Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, 9 Central Research Institutes and. 17 Central 
Commodities Committees besides research stations and farms of the 
State Government. 

The Agricultural Administration Committee, 195S , pointed out 
that “the total research under way is inadequate to meet the needs 
and demands for improved agricultural methods and practices of 
Indian farms.” It remarked that “without adequate research 
extension would be like an empty pipe-line costly alike to the people 
who paid for it and to the Government that built it.” It emphasised 
the need for establishing major research staiions for serving the needs 
of each agro-economic research climate and tract and for having a 
particular type of soil and climate and for having at least 50 major 
research stations. It also stressed the need for a separate section for 
carrying on technical and research work in the field of agricultural 
economics. 

The Ford Foundation Team, 1959, stressed the importance 
of research in agiicultural economics especially farm management 
research, that could provide guidance to food production programme. 

In the Third Five Year Plan a provision of Rs. 28 crores was for 
agricultural research. For crops like wheat, rice, millets, cotton and 
oils^ds, research facilities have been developed on a regional basis in 
addition to the work undertaken by the States. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research has been reorgani- 
sed so that a national programme of agricultural research could be 
developed and administered properly. Administrative control of all 
Rwarch Institutes (which were previously controlled directly by the 
Ministry of Food Agriculture) was transferred to the reorganised 
council from April 1966.^ 

Similarly, the administrative control of 8 Commodities Research 
Institute was also transferred to the Council.* 


1. These are : (1) Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi : 
(ii) Indian Veterinaiy Research institute, Izatnagar : (iii) National 
Dairy Research Institute, Kamal ; (iv) Central Rice Research Institute 
Cuttack ; (v) Central Tobacco Research Institute. Rajatanuncry ; 

S Central Arid Zone Research Institute, Jodhpur ; (vii) Central 
)er Crops Research Institute, Trivandrum ; (viii) Central Sheep and 
Wool Research Institute, Avikanagar, (ix) Indian Grats Land and 
Fodder Research Institute, Jhansi, and (x) Central Potato Research 
Institute, Simla. 

2. These Institutes are ; (i) Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum, (ii) 
Jute Agricultural Research Institute, Barrackpore, (iii) Technological 
Research Laboratory (Jute), Tollygunge, (vi) Central Cocount Reserch 
Station'. Kayangulam ; (v) Central Cocount Research Station, Kasar- 
god ; (vi) Antral Arecanut Research Station, vittal : (vii)- Techno- 
logical Research Laboratory (cotton) Matunga, (viii) Institute of 
Hortieulture Research, Bangalore. 
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All the three Fisheries Research StatioQs have also been trans- 
ferred to the Council. 

The Central Marine Fisheries Research Station, Mandapam, 
carries out biological investigations on edible fish found in the coastal 
water of the country. Research stations have been set up in Bombay, 
the Gulf of Kutch, Vishakhapatnam and the Andamans. 

The Central Inland Fisherie Research Station, Barrackpore 
(Calcutta), deals with estuarine, riverine, lacustrine and pond fish. 

The Central Fisheries Technological Research Stations of 
Cochin and Ernakulam undertake studies in fishing gear material, 
gear, design, fishing method and preservation of fish and fish 
products. 

The ICAR 

The ICAR (set up in 1 929) is the national oody for coordinatinS 
research, education and extension education in the fields o‘ 
apiculture, animal husbandry and fisheries sciences. The Council 
gives support for the setting up and development of agricultural 
university in states. The Department of Agricultural Research and 
Education in the Union Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigatioe 
provides administrative support to the ICAR and coordinates the 
work of central and state agencies. The ICAR functions through 
a net work of 30 well equipped research institutes, a Directorate of 
All-India Soil and Land use Survey, 21 agricultural universities, 51 
all-India coordinated projects. 

The ICAR works through : 

(1) The Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi 
(which was transferred from Pusa to Delhi in 1936). 

(2) The Indian Institute of Veterinary Research at Izatnagar 
(U.P.). 

(3) The National Dairy Research Institute. Karnal (Haryana)f 

(4) The Indian Institute of Sugarcane Research, Lucknow 
(U. P.). 

(5) The Creamery at Anand (Gujarat) 

(6) Indian Lac Research Institute as Namkum, Ranchi (Bihar) 

(7) Sugarcane Breeding Station at Coimbatore (Tamil Nadu) 

(8) The Central Rice Research Institute at Cuttack (Orissa) 

(9) The Central Potato Research Institute at Simla (H. P.) 

(10) The Central Vegetable Breeding Station at Kulu. (H. P.) 

(1 1) Central Tobacco Research Institute at Rajahmundry 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

(W Agricultural Research Institute Nilgunge, Barrackpore 
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(13) Central Cocoanut Research Station, Kasargod (Kerala) 

(14) Central Arid Zone Research Institute, Jodhpur (Rajasthan) 

(15) Central Tuber Crops Research Institute, Trivandrum 
(Kerala) 

(16) Central Sheep and Wool Research Institute, Avi-Kalagar 
(Madhpura) (Rajasthan) 

(17) Central Plantation Crops Research Institute, Kasargod 
(Kerala) 

(18) Indian Institute of Horticultural Research, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

(19) Cotton Technological Research Laboratory, Bombay 

(20) Indian Grassland & Fodder Research Institute, Jhansi 
(U. P.) 

(21) Central Inland Fisheries Research Institute, Barrackpore, 
(W. Bengal) 

(22) Central Institute of Fisheries Technology, Ernakulam, 
(Kerala) 

(23) Central Arecanut Research Institute Vittal (Karnataka) 

(24) Central Marine Fisheries Research Institute, Mandapam 

(Tamil Nadu) "x 

In general, the ICAR coordinates research work, suggests 
programmes of research, groups financial assistance for approved 
schemes and also undertakes schemes of its own. It acts as a 
‘clearing-house’ for scientific information. 

The coungii has a number of Standing Committees at work, the 
more important of which are : the Wheat, Rice, Sugar, Aninnial Nutri- 
tion, Catil^ Breeding, Dairying, Fertilizerb, Locust, Soil Science, 
Dairy Farming, Oil Crushing Industry, the Fodder and Grazing Stan- 
ding Committees. 

The Council was completely reorganised in 1951 to enable it to 
discharge its responsibilities more effectively, especially in the field 
of extension work. Steps have also been taken to set up extension 
service on a national basis to bridge the gulf between the research 
workers and the farmers. The governing body is now assisted by a 
Board of Research and a Board of Extension. 

The annual grants made to l.C.A.R. fall under two main heads: 
(i) an annual government grant for running the administration. This 
varies from year to year according to requirements ; and (ii) payment 
of the net proceeds of the cess on agricultural produce. Besides 
these, specific grants are made to l.C.A.R, for undertaking certain 
schemes from time to time. 

The 1. C. A. R. has done some useful work in evolving new 
and disease-resistant varieties of crops, especially wheat, rice, 
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millets, maize, cotton, pulses and tubers. Promising results lia\c 
been obtained in evolving high-yielding varieties resistant to parasitic 
weeds. 

After 1947, it was decided to plan agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry on a regional basis. According to this decision, research 
schemes hereafter are classified as fundamental, regional and local. 
The fundamental items are allotted as far as possible to the Central 
Institutes, universities, and other stations such as the Central Com- 
modity Research stations. Regional problems are financed on a con- 
tributory basis by I. C. A. R. and the State best suited to take up a 
particular item of research. Local problems are assigned to the 
respective State Departments. 

The regions are five in number viz.. Wheat, Rice, Malabar rice. 
Millet and Himalayan, (i) Dry Northenr Region (Wheat) comprising 
the Punjab, Haryana, Western U. P., Western Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan ; (ii) JVest Eastern {Rice) Region comprising Assam, Naga- 
land, ArunacWl Pradesh, Meghalaya, Manipur, Tripura, West Ben- 
gal, Bihar, Orissa, eastern Madhya Pradesh, eastern U. P., and north- 
east Madras : (iii) Coastal Region comprising the two coastal strips in 
South India bordering on the Eastern and Western Ghats, parts of 
Karnataka and Kerala ; (iv) Southern {Millet) Region comprising 
Jhansi region of Uttar Pradesha, Madhya Pradesh, eastern Andhra, 
west Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and parts of Karnataka; (v) Temperate 
Himalayan Region, consisting of two sub-regions, viz., the Eastern 
Himalayan Region including Assam (hilly), Sikkim, Bhutan, and the 
Western Region including Kumaon, Garhwal, Kulu, Chamba and 
Kashmir. 

Unfortunately the results of the laboratories have not fully 
reached the villages , and have failed to establish a living and 
organic link with the field. Therefore, unless the “steam of knowledge 
is duly canalised so as to fertilize the actual fields and farms its 
research work is of little value. Divorce between the farm and the 
laboratory orevents any fruitful use of the results of research. Hence, 
better and vigorous publicity is needed. In the second place, 
research is being conducted in an isolated fashion and there is little 
co-ordination. As in our agriculture, so in our agricultural research, 
‘fragmentation’ has been the bane,” Another defect is that little 
attention is being paid to economic aspect of agricultural research. 
Unless methods suggested are paying and their application is within 
the means of cultivator, the research is of little avail. A close 
co-ordination is also needed between agricultural research and 
economic research. Also closer collaboration is required between 
the technical experts and the economists. For instance, investigation 
into food crops must be conducted in consultation with human 
nutrition experts. Above all, “Research should be inspired by a 
sense of relevance and urgency in view of the serious food 
situation.” 
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Agricultural Extension Work 

In view of the fact that the Indian experimental stations have 
been functioning for so many years it seems at first surprising that so 
little of the work done has found its way into the general body of 
agricultural science as expounded in the standard treatises. The 
work has been really confined to the laboratory and the experiment 
station. It has not been brought into living organic relationships to 
the work on the fields. 

With a view to advancement of research and the efficiency of 
agricultural production, it is essential that the discoveries made and 
the conclusions arrived at in the various spheres of Indian agriculture 
should be compiled and made available to the rural areas in a 
convenient and accessible form. In this connection Sir John Russel! 
rightly emphasised. ‘Tt should be impressed upon the staff at the 
experiment stations that they have a responsibility to the cultivator, 
that they must not shelter within four walls of the laboratory in the 
hope that somehow their work may find practical application : they 
must make the field and the crop their centres and as early as possi- 
ble set out experiments on the cultivator’s land so as to widen 
the scope of their enquiry. They should be expected to carry out 
simplified forms of their experiments on a cultivator’s land unless 
there be good reasons to the contrary.” 

No single dose of extension efforts can motorize agricultural 
growth. It should be a continuous process. An efficient extension 
machinery niust facilitate two-way traffic, i.e., the problems of the 
farmer must be carried back to the* authorities as well as to labora- 
tories according to their nature ; and innovating and enlightened 
type of farmers should be identified and associated with the process 
of extension. But such efforts are very negligent in the states. 
Identifying leading farmers and encouraging them actively to assume 
leadership in their areas is a desirable extension technique and hence, 
should be rigorously pursued. 

Coordination in programming and implementation in essential 
for successful extension work. 

The success of American agriculture is largely due to the splen- 
did work of coordinated programming carried out by the Agricultural 
Department. Organised on the principle of centralised policy making 
and decentralised operation, the Agricultural Department’s innumer- 
able operating units such as the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, the Soil Conservation Service, Farm Credit Administration, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, etc. work in 
unison. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Department’s 
central planning agency, fonnulates over all plans and programme of 
action in the fields of production, distribution, land utilization and 
conservation.” In India the co-operatives, the village panchayats, 
the N.E.S. Block, the Agricultural Department till recently did 
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not have an integrated approach to agricultural production. Drawn 
from different departments the extension personnel like the Extension 
Officer, Co-operation ; the Agricultural Extension Officer, the Ex- 
tension Officer, Industries ; and the Veterinary experts have divided 
loyalt^ Agriculture Department is only one among the many in 
agricultural programming. As far as extension work is concerned, 
even the Director of Agriculture is not having an important role, 
such an institutional set up does not help the diffusion of technology 
in any substantial measure. 

The extension work may prove abortive if the farmer is not 
absorptive. Farming is a technology involving several factors such 
as social values, farm management, use of chemicals, machinery, 
livestock, etc. Increased education would help a lot in spreading 
farm technology. So far as agricultural education is concerned, the 
Ford Foundation Team has recommended that instead of having the 
uniformity of agricultural college syllabi, each institution, should be 
encouraged to develop its own programmes based on the geographical 
area it serves and the problems of agriculture in the community. 
In their view, instead of increasing the number of agricultural 
colleges and training institutions, it should be desirable to expand 
and consolidate those already in existence. Where possible agri- 
cultural and animal husbandry institutions should be located in the 
same campus to permit economies of teaching of basic courses and 
to encourage joint teaching of such courses as forage and feed pro- 
duction, animal breeding and genetics, livestock and marketing rural 
sociology, etc. 

Side by side with the types of agricultural education intensive 
publicity should be carried on in the countryside in season and out of 
season according to a definite programme to educate the people in 
improved methods of agriculture suitable for the conditions of each 
area. It should be remembered in this connection what Brayne has 
said, ‘*Well organised publicity greatly increases the amount of work 
done by each rupee of Government money spent on rural reconstruc- 
tion. The neglect of publicity is, therefore, a very short-sighted 
economy. Adequate propaganda connotes adequate funds for it and 
it is better not to have any propaganda at all rather than a half 
hearted propaganda.” The success of publicity very largely, if not 
wholly, depends upon its personnel. As Brayne has put it, “Publicity 
is a technical subject. It is one thing to have a message for the 
villager. To deliver that message effectively is quite another things, 
and the technique has to be specially learnt. All, therefore, who are 
trying to’teach the villager new ways and to popularise new things 
should 1 ceive definite training in publicity methods and technique.” 
The publicity man should not only possess a capacity to talk well in 
the language of the people but should also have a full knowledge 
of the subject of his talk and of the suitability or otherwise of the 
locality a id of the people for the application of the knowledge. 
As regards the methods of publicity all the modern methods, such 
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as wireless, cinema, dramas, songs and dances, verses, leaflets, 
pamphlets, posters, models, exhibitions, shows, competition, meet- 
ings, demonstrations, press etc., may be adopted. But of these the 
most important are demonstrations, special week, and exhibitions 
and shows, etc. 


Appendix 1 

/. Agricultural Universities 

1. Gujarat Agricultural Untversitv, Ahniedabad. 

2. University of Agricultural Sciences, Bengalore. 

3. Tamil Nadu Agricultural University. Coimbatore. 

4. Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology, Bhuhneshwar. 

5. Punjab Rao Krishi Vishwavidyalya, Akola (Maharashtra). 

6. Bidhan Chandra Krishi Vishwavidhyalaya, Kalyani (W. Bengal). 

7. Assam Agricultural University, Jorhat (Assam). 

8. Udaipur University. Udaipur. 

9. Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi Viswa Vidhyalaya, Jabalpur. 

10. G. B. Pant University of Agriculture and Technology, Pant Nagar 
(U. P.) 

11. Himachal Pradesh University, Simla. 

12. Haryana Agriculture University, Hissar. 

13. Narendradev University of Agriculture and Tecbnolog>, Faizabad 
(U. P.) 

14. Azad University of Agriculture and Technology, Kanpur. 

15. Rajendra Agriculture University, Bihar. 

16. Marathwada Krishi Vidhyapeeth, Parbhani (Maharashtra). 

17. Mahatma Phule Krishi Vidhyapeeth, Rahuri. 

18. Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana. 

19. Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University, Hyderabad, 

11. Other Institutions of the Higher Learning in Agricult ute 

1. Indian Council of Agricultural Research, New Delhi. 

2. Indian Dairy Research Institute, Bangalore. 

3. Indian Veterinary Research institute, Izatnagar. 

4. National Dairy Research Institute, Karnai. 

5. Central Institute of Fisheries Education, Bombay. 

6. Central Institute of Fisheries Operatives, Cochin. 

7. Allahabad Agricultural Institute, Naini. 

8. Home Sciences Colleges run by Baroda University and the Agricultural 
University of Andhra Pradesh, Ludhiana and Udaipur. 

9. Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 
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Agricultural Situation on the Eve of Independence 

The economic situation at the commencement of the First Plan 
was quite unfavourable. The levels of income and consumption had 
been very low. Consequent on the partition and the effects of the 
Second World War, the country was faced with severe food shortage 
and-deficit in raw materials. Industrial production was also below 
capacity levels. Transport system had been severely run down. The 
rehabilitation of a large number of displaced persons demanded 
urgent consideration. The outbreak of the Korean War in June. 
1950 and the bad crop season in 1950-51 further aggravated the 
situation. The occupational pattern was very defective as many as 
64 per cent of the people depended on agriculture. As a result of 
partition, the country had suffered severely India was left with 
82 per cent of the total population of undivided India but with only 
69 per cent of land under rice, 65 per cent under wheat and 75 per 
cent under cereals ; and 70 per cent area under irrigation. The 
cultivators were under heav^ debt of the moneylenders and the 
holdings were quite uneconomic. The farmers faced so much ex- 
ploitation at the hands of the intermediaries on land that they had 
practically lost enthusiasm in their vocation. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE FIRST PLAN (1951-56) 

The First Plan was launched with two-fald objectives, viz., to 
correct the disequilibrium in the economy and to initiate simul- 
taneously a process of all round balanced development which would 
ensure a rising national income and a steady improvement in living 
standards. 

Agriculture, including irrigation and power, was given the top- 
most priority in the Plan because without a substantial increase in 
the production of food and basic raw materials for industry, it would 
be impossible to sustain a higher tempo of industrial dev dopmeiu. 
Accordingly, out of a total outlay of Rs. 1,960 crores, Rs, 290 crores 
were earmarked for agricultural and community developmeiu (i.e., 
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14.8 per cent of the total outlay) Rs. 310 crores for major and 
medium irrigation (i.e., 16 per cent), and Rs. 260 crores for power 
development (i.e. 13 per cent). 

The First Five Year Plan laid special emphasis on agricultural 
development. It envisaged the following increases in agricultural 
production :* 

It was proposed in the Plan to increase the production of food 
grains from 54 million tons to 62.59 million tons; of oilseeds from 
5.16 million tons to 5.57 million tons ; of cotton from 2.87 raillion 
bales to 4.21 million bales; of jute from 3,3 million bales to 5.4 
million bales and of sugarcane from 5.7 million tons to 6.4 million 
tons during the Plan period. For this purpose about 16 percent 
of the expenditure in the Plan was earmarked for agriculture and 
community develooment projects and another 17 per cent for multi- 
purpose irrigation projects. 

Targets of Agricultural Production under First Plan 


Commodity Unit Production in Targets of addition- Percentage 
the base Year al production increase 


Foodgrains Million Tons 

54.8 

7.6 

14 

Major oilseeds do 

5.1 

0.4 


Sugarcane (gur) do 

5.7 

0.7 

13 

Cotton Million bales 

2.9 

1.3 

45 

Jute do 

3.3 

2.1 

64 


In order to achieve the programme of highei agricultural pro- 
duction, stress was laid primarily on improved tillage, viz., adoption 
of better cultivation methods, use of more fertilizers and improved 
seeds and a more plentiful and assured supply of watei. A special 
campaign was started to propagate intensive cultivation of rice by the 
Japanese method of paddy cultivation. Campaigns were also orga- 
nised for the development of intensive cultivation methods in case of 
crops like sugarcane. Apart from the technological improvements, 
attention was to be paid to the adoption of measures which would 
improve the psychology of the cultivator, give him an incentive and 
determination to improve his agricultural techniques and efficiency. 
These took the form of reform of land tenures and tenancy systems, 
organisation of co-operative action and development of suitableTin ;s 
between the cultivators on the one hand and sources of supply, le- 
search centres and marketing organisations, on the other. Provision 
was also made for the improvements in other related spheres like 
marketing,' fisheries, animal husbandry, soil conservation and 
forestry. 

The three remarkable features about agricultural planning in 
the First Plan were : 
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(a) The work' was to be organised entirely by the State 
Governments. They were to manage the irrigation and 
power projects and the Central Government was to co- 
ordinate .the work and to give general assistance. 

(b) The main emphasis was on long-term projects, the full 
advantage of this planning was to be felt after a period 
of 15 to 20 years when Indian agriculture will come to its 
highest development. 

(c) The object of the Plan was not only to increase agri- 
cultural production but to bring about an all-round 
development in rural life. 

Achievement of the First Plan 

The success achieved during the First Plan even exceeded the 
targets. The table below shows the course of agricultural production 
during the First Plan Period.* 

Achievements of Agricultural Production during First Plan 


Commodity Unit 1951-52 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Achievement 
1955-56 over (-h) 
under ( — 1 

Cereals Million tons 

42.9 

58.3 

55.3 

54.9 

— 

Pulses do 

Total Food 

8.3 

10.4 

10.5 

10.9 

— 

grains do 

51.2 

68.4 

65.8 

65.8 

4.2 

Major Oilseeds do 

4.9 

5.3 

'5.9 

5.7 

0.1 

Sugarcane do 

6.1 

4.4 

5.5 

6.0 

—0.3 

Cotton Million bales 

3.1 

3.9 

4.3 

3.9 

-0.2 

Jute do 

4.7 

3.1 

2.9 

4.2 

-1.2 

Total 

95.6 

114.3 

116.4 

116.8 

— 


The index number of agricultural production increased from 
95.6 in 1950-51 to 114.3 in 1953-54 and 116.8 in 1955-56. The targets 
of production set out in the Plan were exceeded in the case of food- 
grains (69 m. tons) and oilseeds (6.2 m. tonnes) in 1953-54 ; while in 
the case of cotton, the target was exceeded in 1954-55. In the case of 
jute and sugarcane, production had gone down in 1952-53 and 

1953- 54 but there was a remarkable recovery in their production in 

1954- 55 and 1955-56. Sugar production reached the record figure 
of 1 5.9 lakh tons in 1 954-55 but in 1955-56 we manufactured 18.7 
lakh tons. 

Agricultural production showed distinct improvement over the 
Plan period. The output of foodgrains in 1955-56 at 65.8 million tons 

1. Second Five Y ear Plan, 1956, p. 256 ; Agricultural Statistics af Re~ 
organised States, 1956, pp. 68-71. Third Five Year Plan, p. 302. 
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was nearly 11 million tons above the production level of 1949-50. The 
turning point came in 19:13 54 with a peak production of 68.4 million 
tons of foodgrains. Tliis was followed by another good crop in 
1954-55 when the foodgrains output was 65.8 million tons. The 
overall production increased by 17 per cent and that of foodgrains 
was stepped up by 11 million tons. Tlierefore, the imports of food- 
grains were curtailed considerably. They decreased from 4.73 m. 
tons in 1951 to 2.00 m. tons in 1953 ; to 0.89 m. tons in 1954 and 
to 0.59 m. tons in 1955. There was an increase of 25 m. acres in 
the net sown area. The area under foodgrains also increased by 
25 m. acres ; and the gross area irrigated by 7 5 m. acres. As a 
result of increase in foodgrains, the price index for agricultural 
commodities (1952-53=100) came down to 92.8. The price index 
of cereals fell by 24 points, and that of pulses, sugar and oilseeds 
came down by 38,11 and 15 points respectively. Unfortunately 
much' institutional reforms could not be undertaken. Cooperative 
farming movement was not very successful and even sub-division and 
fragmentation of land could not be completely rooted out. 

AGRICULTURE UNDER THE SECOND PLAN (1956-61) 

At the end of the First Plan, the country appeared to be out of 
the woods. Against this background the Second Plan was drawn up 
to meet the increasing demand for food and raw materials on account 
of growing population and expanding industries. 

The targets of production in the Plan were set as follows : 


Targets of Agricultural Production Under Second Plan 


Commodity 

Estimated Pro- 

Unit duction 1955-56 Revised 

target of 
Production 

Percent Increase 
index of produc- 
tion (as revised 
in the Plan) 

Foodgrains Million tons 

66.04 

81.79 

24 

Oilseeds 

do 

5.59 

7.72 

38 

Sugarcane 

do 

5.89 

7.93 

35 

Cotton 

Million bale 

4.15 

6.42 

55 

Jute 

do 

4.03 

5.54 

38 

Coconut (oil) Lakh tons 

1.3 

2.1 

62 

Arecanut 

Lakh mds. 

2.20 

27.0 

23 

Lac 

do 

1.20 

16.0 

33 

Black pepper 000 tons 

2.60 

36.0 

37 

Cashewnut 

do 

6.00 

106.0 

77 

Tea 

Million lbs. 

54.40 

700.0 

18 

All Commodities 



27 


The target of foodgrains production was put at 15.5 million 
tons that is an increase of 24 percent over the estimated production 
for 1955-56. The production of oilseeds, sugarcane, cotton and jute 
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was efspected to go up by 38, 35, 56 and 58 per cent respectively, 
while agricultural production as a whole represented an overall 
increase of 27 per c.ent. 

The higher production was envisaged to be achieved largely 
through improved techniques and propagation of intensive cultiva- 
tion. But unlike the First Plan, in which emphasis was primarily 
laid on crop production, the Second Plan aimed at a diversified 
agricultural economy as it included development of livestock and 
rural uplift measures side by side with increased crop production. 
In the programme for improved techniques and the spread of inten- 
sive cultivation, important items were : better irrigation facilities, 
greater use of manures and fertilizers ; more widespread distribution 
of good seeds ; and extension of the Japanese method of paddy 
cultivation. 

Scheme-wise targets of additional production of foodgrains in 
the Second Plan were : 



Scheme 

Additional 
(Million tons) 

Production 
(Per cent) 


Major Irrigation 

3.02 

19.5 


Minor Irrigation 

1.89 

12.2 


Fertilizers and manures 

3.77 

24.3 


Improved Seeds 

3.42 

22.0 


Land Reclamation and Development 0.94 

6.1 


Improved Agricultural Practices 

2.47 

15.9 


Total 

15.51 

lOO.O 


As against Rs. 1,054 crores which were allotted for agriculture, 
the actual ambunt spent was Rs. 950 cr. Rs 530 cr. were devoted to 
agriculture and community development programme and Rs. 420 cr. 
to major and minor irrigation. This accounted for about 20 per 
cent of the total outlay as agafnst 3 1 per cent in the First Plan. 

Achievements Under the Second Plan 

The tempo of agricultural development was accelerated during 
the Plan period, resulting in an increase in production by 19 per cent. 
Foodgrains output increased by about 13 million tons (though the 
target was 15.5 million tons) — the rate of increase being about 4% 
per year. 

The following data show progress in agricultural production. 
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Progress of Agricultural Productiou under the Second Plan 


Commodity Unit 1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

Over-achieve- 
ment (+) 
1960-61 Under- 
achievement ( — 
over the Targets 

Cereals Million tons 

57.4 

53.4 

62.6 

63.2 

68.8 

— 

Pulses do 

Total food- 

11.4 

9.5 

12.9 

11.5 

12.5 

— 

grains do 

68.8 

62.5 

75.5 

74.7 

79.3 

0.7 

Oilseeds do 

6.3 

6.1 

6.9 

5.9 

6.5 

1.1 

Sugarcane do 

6.8 

6.9 

7.1 

7.7 

10.4 

-H 2.6 

Cotton Million bales. 

47 

4.7 

4.7 

3.7 

5.4 

— 1.1 

Jute do 

4.3 

4.1 

5.2 

4.6 

4.0 

— 1.5 

All Commodities 

Index No. (1949-50 
11100) 

124.0 

114.6 

132.3 

128.7 

139.7 



It may be pointed out that special attention was devoted to 
increase' the production of foodgrains and other cash crops by expan- 
sion of cultivation 'to new lands but primarily through intensification 
of inputs and improvements in yields per acre. 

The measures undertaken related to work scheme programmes 
such as the adoption of improved agricultural practices— comprising 
Japanese method of rice cultivation, double-cropping, proper spacing 
and seed rates, proper transplanting methods and eradication of 
weeds - construction and repairs of wells, tanks, dams, channels and 
tube-wells, the installation of wkcrlifting appliances ; schemes of 
contour-bunding and clearance, reclamation of waste lands and 
consolidation of holdings. 

Besides these, other programmes were undertaken under the 
title of supply schemes which included the distribution of fertilizers, 
organic measures, improved seeds and plant protection, digging of 
compost pits, bringing maximum areas under green manuring, affore- 
station and soil conservation programmes, insecticides and pesticides, 
improved village practices. 

Special crop campaigns were also launched to intensify agri- 
cultural production, especially of rice, bajra, ragi, maize and jowar 
both during the kharif and rabi crops. Schemes of institutional 
reforms were also included in the programme because it was realised 
that technological and technical devices and education will be of no 
avail in improving agriculture, unless institutional reforms in respect 
of land ownership and in distribution, security of tenures and its 
stability first provided necessary basis for more efficient agriculture. 
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J^he poor progress of agriculture, during the Second Plan, led 
to a rise in the price level. The percentage increase between 1956 
and 1961, in the prices of cereals was 37, pulses 50, sugar and 
gur 61, oilseeds 76, cotton 43 and all commodities 35. Secondly, 
imports had to be resumed for shortage of foodgrains. As against 
an import of 1.4 m. tonnes of foodgrains in 1955-56 the imports 
increased to 3.9 m. tonnes in 1959-90 and to 15. m. tonnes in 
1960-61. As against 21 m. acres of additional land to be brought 
under irrigation, the actual achievement was about 16 m. acres only ; 
and even the facilities made available were not fully utilised. The 
programmes which require large-scale participation on the part of 
the people, such as soil conservatton, made only limited progress. 
Acfaievements Daring the Decade 1951-61 

As a result of the above measures, taking the decade as a 
whole, agricultural production expanded by about 41 per cent and 
that of foodgrains by about 46 per cent. The total outlay on agri- 
culture, community development and irrigation amount^ to Rs. 
1,551 crores during the decade. 

Agricultural production advanced at a rate of 3.84 percent 
per year. Foodgrains showed an increase over the period of 3.73 
per cent per year. Among non-foodgrains, cotton production rose 
by 7.43 per cent per y^r followed by sugarcane 5.09 per cent oil- 
seeds 4.26 per cent and jute 2.19 per cent. Productivity of all-crops 
increased at the rate of only 1.54 per cent per year, that of food- 
grains 1.70 per cent and non-foodgrains 0.83. 

Progress of Agricultural Production, 1950-1960 


Item 

Unit 

1950-51 

1960-61 

rindex of Agr. Production 
(1949-50=100) 


95.5 

139.6 

Foodgrains 

Million tons 

52.2 

71.7 

Nitrogenous fertili 2 ers 

000 tons of N 

55.0 

230,0 

Area Irrigated 

Million acres 

51,5 

70.0 

Oilseeds 

Million tons 

5.1 

7.1 

Sugarcane (gur) 


5.6 

8.0 

Cotton 

„ bales 

2.9 

5.1 

Jute 

» bales 

3.3 

4.0 


was estimated to have increased from 
51.5 million acres in 1950-51 to about 70 million acres in 1960-61. 
About 4 million acres were reclaimed by the end of 1960-61. 
Mechanical cultivation was extended to 0.5 million acres and land 
improvement to about 1.5 million acres. About 4,000 seed farms 
- we.ie established under a scheme tp cover the entire cultivated area 
of the countiy with improved seedi The consumption of m'trogenous 
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fertilizers increased from 55,000 tons to 2,30,000 tons and of phos- 
phatic fertilizers from 7,000 to 70,000 tons between 1950-51 and 
1960-61. About 11.8 million acres were estimated to be under green 
manuring. About 2.7 million acres were covered by soil conserva- 
tion measures. Measures weie also taken for the development of 
livestock and fisheries, milk supply, vegetable and fruit cultivation 
and afforestation. The production of milk went up from 17 million 
tons to 22 million tons, of fish from 0.7 million tons to 1.4 million 
tons. Afforestation programmes covered about 0.5 million acres. 
The community development movement covered about 3,70,000 
villages and well over half of the country’s rural population. 

In spite of fluctuations from year to year, there was an over- 
all expansion. The average level of foodgrains production of about 
50 mjllion tons in the preceding decade was exceeded early in the 
First’ Plan and amounted to over 76.1 million tons in 1960-61 as 
against 57 6 million tons in 1949-50 and 52.2 million tons in 1950-51. 
The average yield per acre also rose significantly over the decade. 
For example, the average yield of rice increased from 600 lbs. 
In 1950-51 to 807 lbs,' in 1960-61 and that of wheat from 590 lbs. 
to 662 lbs. 

With the increase in the net availability of foodgrains, the 
per capita consumption increased from 13.5 ozs. to 15.7 ozs. ; and 
that of milk being only 4.9 ozs. as against a minimum of 10 ozs. per 
head per day. 

AGRICULTURE UNDER THE TH/RD PLAN (1961-66) 

The Planning Commission observed : ‘Tn the scheme of 
development during the Third Plan the first priority necessarily 
belongs to agriculture. The experience in the first two Plans has 
shown that the growth of rate in agricultural production is one of 
the main limiting factors in the progress of Indian economy. Agri- 
cultural production has, therefore, to be increased to largest possible 
extent feasible Both in formulating and implementing pro- 

grammes for the development of agriculture and the rural economy 
during the Third Plan, the guiding consideration is that whatever 
is physically practicable should be financially possible and the 
potential of each area should be developed to the most extent 
possible.” 

The Third Plan provided for an outlay on agricultural program- 
mes including large and small irrigation schemes, soil conservation 
and co-operation, of about Rs. 1,281 crores, comparable outlay in 
the Second Plan being of the order of about Rs. 667 crores. These 
programmes aimed at nearly doubling the rate of growth of agri- 
cultural production. The Plan set two specific priority goals to be 
reached, v/z., (\) to produce enough foodgrains to be self sufficient : 
and (ii) to produce enough commercial crops to meet the needs of 
exports and industry. 
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With these goals in mind, a target of stepping up agricultural 
production as a whole by 30 per cent was set. Foodgrains production 
was to be increased by about 32 per cent, of rice by 41 per (»nt, of 
wheat ^ per cent and of pulses 42 per cent. That of commercial 
crof^ the targets of increase were set as 38 per cent for oilseeds, 
25 per cent for sugarcane, 37 per cent for cotton and 25 per cent for 
sngarcane, 37 per cent for cotton and 55 per cent for jute. These 
targets caUed for substantial increases in crop yields per acre— these 
were expected to be 27 per cent increase in the case of rice, 20 per 
cent for ^icat, 16 for jute, 14 per cent for cotton, II per cent for 
oilseeds and 18 per cent for sugarcane. 

The targets fixed for various crops are indicated below. The 
index number of total agricultural output (base 1959-60=100) was 
etmsagedto rise from 139 in 1960-61 to 176 in 1965-66 ; and that 
of the foodgrains from 132 to 171. Thus, the Third Plan assumed 
substantial stepping up of the annual rate of growth in Indian 
agrkulture. 

Targets for Agrkaltnra] Products daring the Third Plan 

Base level , Target of Estimated Percentage 
Commodity Production additional production increase 

production in 
1960-61 1960-61 1965-66 


Foodgrains (million tons) 

76.0 

24.4 

100.0 

31.6 

Oilseeds ( „ ) 

7.1 

2.7 

9.8 

38.0 

Sugaicaoe ( „ ) 

8.0 

2.0 

10.0 

25.0 

Cotton (miHion bales) 

5.1 

1.9 

7.0 

37.2 

Jnte ( „ ) 

4.0 

2.2 

6.2 

55.0 

Coconut (million nuts) 

4,500 

775 

5,275 

17.2 

Arecanut (000 tons) 

93 

7 

100 

7.5 

Cashewnut (000 tons) 

73 

77 

150 

105.5 

Pbppet (000 tons) 

26 

1 

27 

3.9 

Cardamom (000 tons) 

2,26 

0.36 

2.62 

15.9 

Lac (000 tons) 

50 

12 

62 

24;o 

Tobacco (000 tom) 

300 

25 

325 

8.3 

Tea (million lbs) 

725 

175 

900 

24.1 

Coffee (000 tons) 

48 

32 

80 

67.7 

Rubber (000 tons) 

26.4 

18.6 

44 

79.5 


The higher rate of increase was to be brought about by the 
mcieased application of technology. These included : 

6) Irngation was to be put on 20 million more acres (1 1.5 
million ames by major and medium projects and 8.5 million acres by 
F— 42 
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minor irrigation works), bringing the net total to 90 million acres, 
nearly half of India’s irrigable area. 

(ii) Soil conservation measures were to be undertaken on ! 1 
million acres and dry farming techniques were to be adopted on 22 
million acres. Land reclamation was to cover about 3.6 million 
acres 

(iii) The use of fertilizers was to be increased — that of nitro- 
genous fertilizers hy four fold (from 2,30,000 tons to 1 million tons), 
that of phosphatic fertilizers about sixfold, (from 70,000 tons to 
4,00,000 tons) and that of potassic fertilizers by about eight fold (from 
25,000 tons to 2,00,000 tons). Benefit of green manuring was to be 
available to about 41 million acres (if was 11.8 million acres in 
1960-61). 

(iv) A nation-wide and intensive drive was made to introduce 
improved ploughs and farm implements and stimulate their manu- 
facture. 

(v) 800 more seed farms were to be set up and an additional 
seed store for every development block so that about 1 50 million 
acres could be given the benefit of improved seeds. 

(vi) Farm extension and rural community development pro- 
gramme were to be extended to all the rural India by October 1963, 
to cover about 360 million farm people. Rural co-operatives were 
expanded sc as to cover about 60 per cent of the farm families and 
have a membership of 37 million. 

(vii) 1,000 storage warehouses and 9,200 smaller grain storage 
godowns in the rural areas were to be set up in the country. These 
were to have a storage capacity of 2.5 million tons and 2 million tons 
respectively. 

(viii) Plant protection measures were to be undertaken on about 
50 million acres. 

(ix) Co-operative farming was to be further encouraged by 
starting pilot projects in each of India’s 320 districts, with an average 
of about 10 co-operative farms per district. 

(x) 71 more key village projects were to be introduced for 
providing more breeding bulls and developing more fodder and feed 
resources. 

.... production of fish was to be increased from 1.4 

million tons to 1.8 million tons ; that of eggs from 60 to 70 per hen 
per year and the table-birds to be increased to 65 million, that of 
milk from 22 million tons to 25 million tons and 55 milk supply 
schemes were to be introduced. 

(xii) Intensive Agricultural District Programme waste be put 
m selected districts which have particularly favourable conditions 
for stepping up farm production. 
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(xiii) Land reform measures were to be carried out as early as 
possible, so that both land owners and tenets, free from uncertain- 
ties, may go ahead with the work of increasing food production. 

It was expected that with the fulfilment of the above targets, 
the per capita consumption of food-grains was to be 17.5 ozs. (as 
against 16 ozs. today) and that of cloth 17.2 yards (as against 15.5 
yards today). 

Achievements Under the Third Plan 

During the Plan period there had been steady expansion in the 
total agricultural effort, and it has been a constant aim to identify 
and remove technical and administrative weakness in the execution 
of agricultural programmes. Unfavourable weather conditions had 
an adverse effect on the volume of agricultural production, as would 
be clear from the following table : 


Progress of Agricultural Production’ 


1961- 

1962- 

1963- 

1964- 

1965- 

1966- 

Crop Unit 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Rice m, tonnes 

34.8 

31.9 

36.5 

39.6 

30.6 

30.4 

Whe^it do 

12.0 

10.8 

9,7 

12.3 

10.4 

11.5 

Other Cereals do 

22.6 

24.3 

23.4 

25.2 

21.1 

24.2 

Pulses do 

11.6 

11.4 

9.9 

12.4 

9.8 

8.9 

Foodgrains do 
Raw Cotton m. 

8.10 

78.4 

79.4 

89.0 

72.0 

75.0 

bales (in bales of 
180 Kg. each! 

4.5 

5.3 

5.4 

5.6 

4.7 

4.9 

Raw Jute & mesta „ 
Sugarcane m. 'tonnes 

8.1 

7.1 

7.8 

7.5 

5.6 

6.5 

of gur 

10.1 

9.5 

10.3 

12.0 

12.10 

9,4 

Oilseeds m. tonnes 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

10.5 

8.0 

8.2 


Index No. of Agr. ~ ' — 

Production 

^1949-50=100) 141.4 137.2 140.5 158.2 132.7 132.4 


The best year of the Third Plan, from the point of view of 
a^icu tural output, was 1964-65. During the first four yearl of th?s 
26?^’ agricultural output worked out to be 

I conditions in 1965-66, agricultural 

D Th=d«olraeori7%in agS 

unprecedented and thus the target 
ot 100 m. tonnes could not he realised. The index number of food- 

SrfUe^totdl m ?5wt in m4°i 

u^her to 168.8 in 1 965-66. The shortage of foodgrains resulted 


''I. 


Ministry of Finance. The Economic Survey, 1967-68, pp. 8-9. 
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in imports worth Rs. 1,100 crores between 1961-62 and 1965-66 ; 
the foodgrains production having fallen from 82.71 m, tonnes in 
1961-62 to to 72.3 m. tonnes in 1965-66. 

ANNUAL PLAN AND AGRICULTURE (1966-69) 

The Fourth Plan should ordinarily have commenced in 1966 on 
the expiry of the Third Plan. But severe stresses and strains had 
been developing in the economy due to hostilities of 1962 and 1965. 
steep fall in agricultural production over two successive years in 
1965-66 and 1966-67 and the devaluation of the rupee in June 1966. 
These events necessitated readjustments in planning. It was, there- 
fore, decided that the Fourth Plan should be abandoned for the time 
being and instead Annual Plans for 1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968-69 
be formulated. Accordingly, the three yearly Plans were implemen- 
ted. The total expenditure on agriculture during the three Annual 
Plans amoimted toRs. 1.624 crores ; Rs. 1,167 crores or 17% was 
spent on agriculture and C. D; and Rs. 457 crores or 7%on account 
of the drou^t conditions during 1966-67, minor irrigation received 
a high priority. 

Programme of highly yielding varieties along with the requisite 
application of chemical fertilizer was undertaken. As a result of 
good rainfall and new technology used in produc.ion, foodgrains 
production roseupto 95.1m. tonnes in 1967-68. The target for 
1968-69 was fixed at 102 m. but due to crop failures in different 
parts of the country, the actual production was of the order of 94.0 
m. tonnes. The progress in agriculture is shown below. 


Production of Foo^raios and Commercial Crops' 


Crops Unit 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-6 9 

Foodgrains M. tonnes 

of which 

72.2 

74.2 

95.1 

94.0 

Rice „ 

30.6 

30.4 

37.6 

39.8 

Wheat „ 

10.4 

11.4 

16.5 

18.7 

Coarae grains „ 

21.4 

24.1 

28.8 

25.2 

Oilseeds „ 

6.5 

6.4 

8.3 

5.8 

Jute(m. Bales) 

5.8 

6.6 

7.6 

3.8 

Cotton lint (m. Bales) 

•4.6 

5.0 

5.5 

.1 

Tea (m. kgs) 

366 

376 

314 

402 

Coffee (090 tonnes) 

93.6 . 

78.5 

57.3 

73.5 

Sugarcane (gur m. tonnes) 

12.8 

9.5 

9.8 

12.8 

Tobacco (COO tonnes) 

293 

253 

369 

361 


AGRICULTURE AND THE FOURTHPL AN 1(969-74) 

The Fourth Plan had two main objectives in the agricultural 
sedtor. The first aimed at a growth of about 5 per cent per annum 


1. Economic Sutvey, 1970-71 /pp. 4-5. 
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over the next decade. The second objective was to enable as large i. 
section of the rural population as possible, including the small culti- 
vator, the farmer in dry areas and the agricultural labourer, to 
participate in development and share its benefits. Accordingly the 
priority programmes fell into two categories, namely, those which 
aimed at maximising production and those which aimed at remedy- 
ing imbalances. 

The pace of development in the agricultural sector set a limit 
to the growth of industry, of exports, and of the economy as a whole 
and constituted a major condition for achieving economic and social 
stability and improving the levels of living and nutrition for the mass 
^ of people. 

A few selected targets of production for foodgrains and major 
commercial crops during the Plan period are indicated below ; 


Commodity 

Unit 

1968-69 

Production 

1973-74 

Targets 

Foodgrains : 

Million tonnes 

98 

129 

Rice 

5> 

39.9 

52.0 

Wheat 


18.0 

24.0 

Maize 

> J 

6.2 

8.0 

Jo war 


10.0 

15.0 

Bajra 


5.1 

7.0 

Other cereals 

»> 

7.2 

8.0 

Pulses 


12.5 

15.0 

,Sugarcane (gur) 

5> 

12 

15 

Oilseeds 

a 

8.5 

10.5 

Cotton 

99 

6 

8 

Jute 

99 

6.2 

7.4 

Tobacco 

99 

350 

450 

Coconut 

99 

5,600 

6,600 

Arecanut 

99 

126 

150 

Cashewnut 

99 

131 

702 

Pepper 

99 

32 

224 

Lae 

99 

53 

35 


The Plan targets were much higher than the production accom- 
plished in the past. Strategy of production placed very little reliance 
on bringing additional land under cultivation. It was anticipated 
that the additional to the net sown area will be only about one 
million hectares which was the target of land reclamation. The 
production targets were proposed to be achieved primarily through 
intensive agriculture based on co-ordinated research, optimum use 
of irrigation facilities, and use of fertilisers, plant protection material 
and farm machinery. 

The targets for specific elements of the intensive approach to 
agriculture were as follows : 
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Targets for Specific Elements 


S. No. Item 

Unit 1968-69 

(anticipated) 

Fourth Plan 
targets 

1. High-yielding varieties million hectares 

9.20 

25.00 

Paddy 

Ditto 

2.60 

10.10 

Wheat 

Ditto 

4.83 

7.70 

Maize 

Ditto 

0.40 

1.20 

Jowar 

Ditto 

0.70 

3.20 

Bajra 

Ditto 

0.70 

2.80 

2. Multiple cropping 

Ditto 

6.00 

15.00 

3. Consumption of chemical fertilizers 



Nitrogenous (N) 

million tonnes 

1.14 

3.20 

Phosphatic (P*Og) 

Ditto 

0.39 

1.40 

Potassic (KjO) 

Ditto 

0.16 

0.90 

4. Organic manures and 

green manuring 



Urban compost 

million tonnes 

4.00 

6.50 

Green manuring 

million hectares 

8.46 

12.00 

5. Plant protection 

Ditto 

40.00 

80.00 

7. Minor irrigation 

million hectares 

1.40 

.7.20 


(additional) 



7. Soil conservation on 

million hectares 

1.44 

5.65 

agricultural lands 

(additional) 




The Plan outlay for agriculture and allied progrommes was 
Rs. 2,722 crores. Details of distribution of outlay over various pro- 
grammes were of the following order : 


Plan Outlay on Agriculture 


(Rs. Crores) 


S. No. Head of Development 

Annual 

Third Plan Fourth 
Plan (1966-69) Plan 

1. 

Agricultural production 

203 

252 

420 

2. 

Development of small farmers 





and agricultural labour 



115 

3. 

Minor irrigation 

273 

314 

156 

4. 

Soil conservation 

77 

18 

159 

5. 

Area development 

2 

13 

38 

6. 

Animal husbandry 

43 

.34 

94 

7. 

Dairying and milk supply 

34 

26 

139 

8. 

Fisheries 

23 

37 

83 
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9. 

Forests 

46 

44 

93 

10. 

Warehousing, storage and 
marketing 

27 

15 

94 

11. 

Food processing and subsidiary 
food 

(a) 

(a) 

19 

12. 

Community development and 
Panchayats 

288 

19 

115 


Total 

1,089 

1,167 

2,722 


special attention was to be devoted to multiplication and distri- 
bution of iniproved seeds. The main components of this programme 
were: continuous supply of breeder stock, adequate arraagments 
for production of improved seeds, arrangements for seed processing 
and storage and seed certification. 

The consumption of fertilizers was to be more than three times 
the 1968-69 consumption level. Plant protection measures were to 
be provided to 80 m. hectares of land. Soil conservation measures 
were to be undertaken on 5.39 m. hectares of agricultural land and 
0.45 m. hectares of non-agricultural land. About 1 m, hectares of 
land was to be reclaimed. Dairy farming waste be undertaken in 
128 districts with the help of a new package of technology. This 
was to include soil management, harnessing of water to conserve 
moisture derived from monsoon, introducing of new short duration 
crop varieties, and new agronomic practices. 

Ten area development schemes were executed in different com- 
mand areas for speedy agficultural development of areas covered by 
the respective irrigation projects. The facilities included marketing 
complexes and certain ancillary facilities such as link roads and 
storage, facilities to make optimum use of water, custom service for 
agricultural operations and processing facilities. 

Certain distincts trends have been visible in the progress of 
agriculture since 1969-70. These relate to some important policy 
measures and programme steps taken by the Union Government 
Department of agriculture. These are : 

(i) A programme has been launched for both small and mar- 
ginal farmers and for dry and chronically drought affected 
areas and for rural employment costing nearly Rs. 385 
crores during 1971-72 to 1973-74. 

(ii) In order to achieve self-sufficiency in matters of foodgrains 
and ^^ner emps, new technology and research was deve- 
loped. A breakthrough in rice had been achieved and 
further efforts are under way in regard to pulses, oilseeds 
ana some other cash crops. 
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fiii) The third important development is the trend towards 
systematisation and extension of water m^agement and 
CTOund water exploration programme. This is being done 
by the Central Water Board with a view to reduce country’s 
dependence upon the vagaries of the monsoon and to 
optimise the use of available water in the country. 

(iv) For plant protection and prophylactic measures, a separate 

^ Agriculture Aviation Directorate has been set up and 
Surveillance Team formed. 

A National Commission on Agriculture was set up in 1970-71 
to enquire into the progress, probtems and potential of Indian agri- 
culture. The Commission was asked to examine comprehei^vely 
the current progress of agriculture in India and to n^e recom- 
mendations for its improvements and modernisation with a view to 
promoting the welfare and prosperity of the people. It has produded 
22 Interim Reports by March 1975. 

Achievements of the Fmirth Plan 

The Fourth Plan assumed a productiou level of 98 lakh tonnes 
in the base year and target was put at 129 m. tonnes, but actual 
production of foodgtains in 1968-69 turned out to be lower by 
about 4'm. tonnes. As regards the production level in 1973-74 
the total for the country may reach 1 14 m. tonnes. The performance 
of individual foodgrains has been extremely uneven, as given in the 
table below. 


Fourth Plan Targets of Production of Foodgratns and Achievement 
{In million Tonnes > 


Assumed Targeted 
Crop Base Level Level 
(1968- (1973- 
69) 74) 

Production during 

1968- 1969- 1970- 1971- 
69 70 71 72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

Rice 

39.00 52.00 

39.76 

40.43 

42.22 

43.07 

38.63 

44.0 

Wheat 

18.00 24.00 

18.65 

20.09 

23.83 

26.41 

24.92 

21.7 

Maize 

6.20 8.00 

5.7C 

5.67 

7.48 

5.10 

6.21 

5.8 

Jowar 

10.00 15.00 

9.89 

1.72 

8.10 

7.72 

6.44 

9.0 

Bajra 

5.10 7.00 

3.80 

5.33 

8.03 

5.32 

3.80 

7.5 

Other cereals 7.20 8.00 

5.88 

5.77 

6.94 

6.46 

5.71 

5.0 

Pulses 

12.50 15.00 

10.42 

11.69 

11.82 

10.09 

9.49 

10.0 

Total Food 








grains 

98.00 129.00 

94.00 

99.50 108.42 105.17 

95.20 104.6 

Sugarcane 

120.00 150.00 124.68 

135,02 126.37 

115.38 

126.00 144.3 

Oilseeds (Lakh 







Tonnes) 

85.00 105.00 

68.44 

77 34 

92.58 

82.76 

70.00 

88.5 

Cotton* 

60.00 80.00 

51.44 

52.55 

44.99 

65.64 

54.89 

63.1 

Jute* 

62.00 74.00 

29.31 

56.53 

49.38 

56.84 

48.69 

62.2 


I. Draft Fifth Plaiti Vol. U, pp. 46-47. 
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Out of a toial increase of 3 1 ra. tonnes that was envisaged, 
21 m. tonnes of foodgrains was predicted on the success of high- 
yielding varieties programme. Though the over all progress in cover- 
-age of area by high-yielding varieties has been satisfactory, it has not 
been uniform for all crops. 

Fourth Plan Targets and Achievement of High 
Yielding Varieties (m. hectares) 


Crop 


Rice 

Wheat 

Maize 

Jowar 

Bajra 

Total 


Fourth 

Plan Area Coverage 

1968- Target 1969- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 
69 70 71 72 73 74 


2.60 

10.00 

4.34 

4.80 

7.70 

4.92 

0.40 

1.20 

0.42 

0.70 

3.20 

0.50 

0.70 

2.80 

1.16 


9.20 25.0P 11.40 


5.59 

7.41 

8.64 

9.7 

6.48 

7.86 

10.20 

10.9 

0.46 

0.44 

0.50 

0.80 

0.80 

0.69 

0,90 

1.20 

2.05 

1.77 

2.15 

3.30 

15.38 

18.17 

22.53 

25.90 


In case of commercial crops, the shortfall was due to several 
factors -such as the lack of irrigation facilities, insignificant break- 
through in. varietal improvement of oilseeds and groundnut, in- 
adequate supply of needed credit, and the vagary of monsoons. 

As against the target of consumption of 55 lakh tonnes of 
chemical fertilizers, the actual consumption was only of 30 00 
lakh tonnes :.N : 19,70 lakh tonnes: 620 lakh tonnes 

and K 2 O : 4.10 lakh tonnes — as against targets of 32.00, 14.0 and 90 
lakh tonnes. 


Soil conservation programmes could be undertaken on about 
6.4 m. hectares of land, against a target of 5.84 m. hectares of agri- 
cultural land. In catchment areas 0.48 m. hectares could be treated 
with such programmes as against a target of 0.60 m. hectares. Plant 
protection measures could be adopted on 64 m. hectares (target 
80 m. hectares). 


The production of fish was 22.69 lakh tonnes in 1973-74 (as 
against a target of 24.10 lakh tonnes). The milk production was of 
the order of 23.20 m. tonnes (target 25.86 m. tonnes): eggs 7700 
millions (target 8 800) millions') and wool producing, 30.10 m. kgs. 
(target 41.50 m. kgs). ® 

Aroa 1973-74, u was estimated that of the total arable 

cultivation l^^ctares' would be under 

cultivatron, and the gross cropped area would be about T60 m 

hectares. Of this 107 m. hectares could be irrigated from surface and 
Sspectivdy.^ being 72 and 35 m. hectare^ 
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In the field of forestry, the achievement was expected to be of 
this order : quick-growing plantation species, 251,000 hectares ; 
economic and commercial plantations, 28,9000 hectares, farm forestry, 
80,000 hectares and forest communications, 8,000 kms. against the 
target of 287,000 ; 339,000 and 75,000 Jiectares and 11,000 kms. 
respectively. 

AGRICULTURE UNDER THE FIFTH PLAN (1974-79) 

The Draft Outline of the Fifth Five Year Plan has set two 
strategic goals, viz., removal of poverty and attainment of economic 
self-reliance. The guiding principles were : (i) speedy completion of 
projects ; (ii) Ml utilization of capacities and potjentlals already 
created ; (iii) achievement of the inescapable minimum targets of 
additional capacity in the core sector, and (iv) attainment of certain 
minimum of levels of development for the economically weaker 
sections. 

The Plan nrovides for a total outlay of Rs. 53.41 1 crores 
(Rs. 37,250 crores in the public sector and Rs. 16.101 crores in the 
private sector). Of the total public sector amount Rs. 4730 crores or 
20.1% of the total out lay would be on agriculture. 

The main targets of crop production were conceived for ^he 5 
year period as a whole. The annual growth rate in ^riculture was 
expected to be 4.2% per annum, as against 3.9% during the Fourth 
Plan period. The targets of production are : 

Targets of Crop Production' 


Anticipated Targets for Assumed Peak 
production 5 years of base level Tai;;geted 
Crop Unit for five years Fifth <’1973- production 

of Fourth Plan Plan 74) (1978-79) 


Rice m. tonnes 
Wheat ,- 

hdaize ,, 

Jowar „ 

Bajra „ 

Other Cereals ,. 

Pulses „ 

Totat Food- 
grains „ 

Oilseeds „ 

Sugarcane „ 

Cotton Lakh bales 
Jute & mesta „ 


208.0 

254.0 

126.0 

168.0 

30.0 

37.0 

42.0 

51,0 

30.0 

37.0 

29.0 

33.0 

55.0 

65.0 

520.0 

645.0 

41.5 

55.0 

735.0 

775.0 

281.0 

360.0 

020.0 

360.0 


44.0 

54.0 

30.0 

38.0 

6.8 

8.0 

9.5 

11.0 

6.5 

8.0 

6.0 

7.0 

11.5 

14.0 

114.4 

140.0- 

9.4 

12.5 

134.0 

170.0 

65.0 

80.0 

67.0 

77.0 


t. Draft Fifth Plan, 1974-79, Vol. 11. p. 6. 
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An increase of nearly 1 1 m. hectares of gross cropped area in 
projected, raising the total from about 169 m. hectares (1973-74) to 
about m. hectares. 

For achieving additional growth in crop yields, a multi-pronged 
effort on the following lines was envisaged : (i) intensification of 
problem-oriented research ; (ii) expansion of the programme of 
multiplication and distribution of certified seeds ; (iii) strengthen- 
ing of agricultural extension and administration : (iv) increase in the 
consuinption of chemical fertilizers ; (v) water management ; (vi) 
expansion in institutional credit : (vii) development of post-harvest 
facilities and marketing of crops ; (vii) substantial expansion of 
storage to support marketing infrastructure ; (ix) execution of land 
reforms. 

The strategy of agricultural production during the Fifth Plan 
period was envisaged as : (i) to apply dry farming techniques on a 
large scale : (ii) to extend the high-yielding varieties in the irrigated 
command ; (iii) to implement a large programme of integrated 
development of irrigation commands in 50 major irrigation projeod 
covering 14 m. hectares. Other important aspects are': Jhum 
prevention and proper land utilization of the Jhum land : reclaiming 
and developing ravines_ ; amelioration of alkaline and saline soik 
and improving the agriculture thereon and rehabilitation of desert, 
land. 


Target of Selected Physical Programmes’ 

item Unit 1973-74 

(anticipated) 

1. Area Under High Yielding 
Varieties ; 


Paddy 

m. hectares 

9.50 

Wheat 


10.80 

Maize 

5 • 

0.60 

Jowar 


1 10 

Bajra 

sy 

1 •Iv 

3.00 

Total 

5* 

25.00 

Consumption of Chemical 
fertilizers 

Nitrogen 

m. tonnes 

1.97 

Phosphatic 

0 62 

Potassic 


0.41 

Consumption of Pesticides 

tonnes 

40.00 

Soil Conservation 

m. hectares 

15.00 

Major and medium Irriea- 

tion (utilization level) 

m. hectares 

19.6 


1978-79 

(Targets) 


16.50 

15.00 
1.00 
2.50 

5.00 

40.00 


5.20 

1.80 

1.00 

74.00 

25.00 

24.8 


1974-70, Vol. II, pp. 8, 30, 36 & 38. 


1. Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, 
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6. 

Minor irrigation 

m. hectares 

23.5 

29.5 

Animal Husbandry 

7. Eggs 

m. number 

7,700 

12,440 

8. 

Milk 

m. tonnes 

23.20 

28.60 

9. 

Wool 

m. kgs. 

30.10 

34.30 

10. 

Liquid milk plant 

nos. 

90 

154 

11. 

Milk product factories 
(including Creameries) 

nos. 

18 

52 

12. 

Rural dairy centres 

nos. 

52 

132 

13. 

Wool grading & marketing 
centres 


13 

32 

14. 

Sheep development project 

5? 

1 

25 

15. 

Exotic cattle breeding farms nos. 

25 

35 

Fisheries 

16. Fish Lakh tonnes 

29.69 

30.80 


Inland 


7.84 

10.55 


Marine 


14.85 

20.25 

17. 

Mechanised boats in 
operation 

nos. 

9,300 

13,300 

18. 

Large fishing vessels 

•i 

100 

300 

19. 

Refrigerated rail vans 


12 

53 

20. 

Spawn 

million 

1,888 

4,257 

21. 

Fry andsfingerlings 

- >> 

483 

1,215 

22. 

Nursery area 

hectares 

923 

1,780 

Forestry 

23. Plantation of quick 

growing Species 000 hectares 

510 

860 

24. 

Economic^aad Commercial 
plantations 


850 

1,610 

25. 

Farm forestry 


80 

160 

26. 

Communications 

000 kms. 

45 

60 

27. 

Production of industrial 
wood 

million m. 

94 

12.3 

28. 

Mixed plantations 

including fuel wood 

000 hectares 

140 

940 

29. 

Plantations on lands along 
roads, canal banks 
railway lines, etc. 

000 kms. 

not known 

32 


It may be noted that the agricultural sector has come increas- 
ingly under influence of economic planning since 1951-52. Agri- 
cultural production, therefore, is no longer seen as an operation 
limited to the farmer alone, but as a function of the farmer, the 
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government, the financing institutions, input manufactures, and 
processors. The important role assigned to agriculture in the 
planned economy is no accident but it reflecis the crucial role it 
plays in the national economy, contributing as it does, to a little 
less than half of the net national production of the country. An 
increasing amount has been allocated (in the public sector) on 
agriculture development, ranging from Rs. 2,900 million in First Plan 
to Rs. 27,220 million in the Fourth Plan and to Rs. 47,300 million 
in the Fifth Plan, i.e., 14% of the total outlay was devoted to 
agriculture during the First Plan, 17.1% during the Fourth Plan and 
20-1% during the Fifth Plan. In addition, private investment in 
agriculture is estimated at over Rs. 30,000 millions during the period 
from 1951-52 to 1970-71. During 1978-79, the private sector's 
contribution would be of the order of 20,500 million. 

The major objectives of agricultural development in India*s 
successive Five Year Plans have been : 

(a) To achieve self-sufficiency in foodgrains. 

(b) To increase agricultural production to meet the needs of 
growing industries and exports to earn foreign exchange for accelerat- 
ing industrial development. 

(c) To diversify the rural economy with stress on animai 
husbandry, dairying, fisheries, and social factory ; and 

(d) To improve the levels of living of the farming community 
(including small cultivators, the farmer in dry areas and the agri- 
cultural labourer) who form the bulk of the population. 

Accordingly, the emphasis on "'Growth with stability'’ has 
subsequently been strengthened and expanded to “Growth with social 
justice.” Priority programmes of development in agriculture have 
been broadly categorised into : (a) those which aim at maximising 
production ; and (b) those which aim at remedying imbalances. 

Difficulties Agricultural Planning 

There are great hurdles in making agricultural planning a com- 
plete success in India. These difficulties may be enumerated as 
follows : 

Firstly, the Indian peasant, whose willing and active co-opera- 
tion is needed for making the plan effective, is usually conservative 
and takes a traditional view to the things and is not prepared to 
adopt new ways. ‘"Participation of the people to framing and 
fulfilling programmes and targets constitutes the crux of development 
in the field of agriculture and for the promotion of social welfare. 
From every aspect agricultural development turns upon the extent to^ 
which the people take up programmes with enthusiasm and are 
willing to work for them.” 
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Hence, in order to take benefit of the active' co-operation of the 
peasant it is necessary that (i) he should be convinced of the, sound- 
ness of the plan and of the fact that it is in his interest and benefit, 
(ii) confidence should be inspired in him by producing quick results 
which he can see and realise ; and (iii) the man in the street should 
be convinced of the honesty and efficiency of the official in charge 
of enforcing the plan. The Planning Commission has rightly obser- 
ved : “If at the level at which the citizen meets the administration, 
he encounters corruption, delay and inefficiency and if he finds no 
sign of effective steps against the anti-social elements who exploit the 
community and benefit themselves at its expense, it wilt become diffi- 
cult or evoke enthusiasm and active support from the people.” 

Secondly, the success of agricultural planning depends on the 
efficiency and honesty of official and the efficacy of the organisation 
set up to execute plans. As the Planning Commission points out, 
“The pace of development will depend largely upon the quality of 
public administration, the efficacy with which it works and the co- 
operation which it evokes.” There is paucity of trained, efficient and 
honest officials to make the plans. Unfortunately cases have come to 
light when the officials concerned have made only paper entries, and 
instead of passing seeds, manure and money to the cultivator, have 
pocketed themselves. This short circuits any effort at planning and 
also destroys the common man’s faith in it. 

Hence, in order to remove these defects and to select better 
types of persons for manning the various projects under the plans 
the Planning Commission has suggested these measures — : 

(i) Some machinery should be devised in order to enquire into 
cases of alleged misconduct on the part of persons who hold any 
office, political, or other. 'Where there is a prima facie case for an. 
enquipf, such an enquiry should be held in order to find out and 
establish facts : 

(ii) The eJtisting law provides for cases in which a punlic ser- 
vant may be found to have come into possession of pecuniary re- 
sources of income which he cannot account for satisfactorily. It 
does not provide for those cases in which a public servant’s near 
relations may have been found to have become suddenly rich. We 
suggest that the possibility of removing this lacuna should be studied 
and necessary legislation undertaken ; and 

(iii) An official who does not have a reputation for honesty 
should not be placed in a position in which there is considerable 
scope for discretion. 

Thirdly, agricultural planning is hampered by the peculiar cha- 
rMter of Indian rural life. There is a lack of suitable roads, irriga- 
tion and other infrastructure facilities. These must be provided in 
the rural area without delay if the plans are to be made effective and 
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Fourthlv it has been noticed that the efforts of various 
at different levels in relation to agricultural 

Sg Savely co-otdtaat^. Cwuently. .mplementat.on 

different programmes was being adversely aiTectea. 

To secure necessary co-ordination at the State level, Uie SttUe 
Governments have set up Agricultural iJfDepart. 

Cabinet and Secretariat levels to streamline the ^ 

ments of Agriculture, C. D., Panchayats, Co-operation, Irnga i 
and other departments whose activities have a ijof f 
lopment of agricultural production. ^*>^8 V- ‘been 
primary extension agency for agncultural development, has ^ 
^ven only one set of tasks viz., those connected with agricultural 

production. 

In order to overcome the difficulties inherent in the a^icuUural 
economy, the State must intervene and accept the responsibility lor 
including changes through positive programmes. These programmes, 
providing for a dynamic element of social uplift, should aim at an 
appreciable increase in the physical output per acre of land, less in- 
put per unit of product, and a higher yield per unit of labour. 


The programmes should take several forms, especially the 
following ; 

(1) the creation of social capital, through extension of irriga- 
tion and power, the reclamation of virgin or barren lands, the im- 
provement in, and expansion of the means of transport. 

(2) the organisation and wider application of agi icultural re- 
search and scientific farming. 

(3) the provision for improved technology, plant breeding, im- 
provement of livestock, weed and pest control. 

(4) the distribution of improved seeds, fertilizers, implements 
and manures should be speeded up. The programme for establishing 
State seed farms for raising nucleus seeds and multiplying these 
through registered growers for wider spread through sale or exchange 
should be implemented on a priority basis. 

( 5) the encouragement of farm mechanization through State 
tractorfsation services as in West Bengal, U. P., M. P. or on a co- 
operative basis as in the Scandinavian countries. 

(6) an adequate provision of rural credit should be made. 
Agricultural credit should be linked with production programmes 
worked out on a village and family basis. 

(7) the organisation of warehousing, grading of farm produce 
and agricultural marketing. 


(8) education and health services in rural areas, uplift of the 
backward classes and assistance to the under-privileged sections of 
the rural communities. 
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(9) agricultural extension service to promote self-help and 
mutual co-operation and to guide or spread the knowledge of better 
farming techniques, and 

(10) afforestation and soil conservation measures. 

It is the rate of investment in social capital and the promotion 
or expansion of scientific farming that can engender the speed of 
technological change in agriculture so as to produce full employment 
in farm occupation, to diversify the rural economy and to rationa- 
lise the input-output ratios in production. 

In formulating and implementmg programmes for the development 
of agriculture and the rural economy the guiding principle should be 
that whatever is physkally possible should be made financially possible 
and the potential of each area should be developed to the utmost extent 
possible. The Ford Foundation Team was so confident that it 
observed, ‘Tt is within the capacity of India’s people to mobilize to 
meet the great crisis before them.” 

AGRICULTURE UNDER FIVE YEAR PLAN 

(1978-83) 

The main approach in the Five Year Plan will be growth for 
social justice, achievement of full employment in the rural areas in 
a period of 10 years and removal of poverty. Besides, the aim is to 
create surplus and promote exports in respect of certain commo- 
dities. 

India’s food production increased by a compound growth rate 
of 2.8 per cent during the 25 years period from 1951-1975. During 
the last 25-30 years, the country has been able to increase production 
by about 50 to 60 per cent. But future task is more tremendous, 
in as much as, to feed 900 million, the country will be required to 
produce about 230 million tonnes of food grain as against the pre- 
sent level of 115 m. tonnes, which implies that production has to be 
doubled by the end of this century. 

The Five Year Plan, therefore, has set the over-all rate of 
growth for the agricultural sector at 3.98 per cent so that the food- 
grains production of 140.48 million tonnes, 188 m. tonnes of sugar- 
cane, 81.50 to 92.5 lakh bales of raw cotton, 85.60 lakh bales of raw 
jute and mesta and 113 to 115 m. tonnes of i)ilseeds during 1978-83 
could be possible of achievement. This level of production will 
provide self-sufficiency in major agricultural commodities. Compa 
red whh the growth rate of 3.61 per cent for food grains the rale of 
growth for the agricultural output would be 3.98 per cent. Ifhat 
of milk and milk products, 5.23 percent, other animal husbandry 
activities 4.01 per cent ; forestry and logging 8.92 per cent and 
fishing 4.06 per cent. 

The main strategy to attain tne required production levels 
would comprise, among others, increases in irrigation, gross-cropped 
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area and cropping intensity, as well as a larger application 
inputs. Emphasis would also be placed on improving the rainfea 
farming to bring about greater stability in production and increase 
in productivity. 

The strategy for securing a rapid increase in various inputs for 
production would be supported by inputs of science and technology, 
assured availability of credit, a strong extension network and facili- 
ties for marketing, storage and processing. Suitable linkages would 
be developed and strengthened with other infrastmeture systems, 
viz,, lower transport and communication, for processing and market- 
ing of the produce. 

To achieve a rapid growth of output and employment, the 
outlay envisaged during the Plan period have been proposed at _Rs. 
18,2^ crores as against Rs. 8,528 crores for the Fifth Plans Institu- 
tional finance will play an active role as a major supplementary 
source of financing of agricultural development. 

The targets of production for agricultural sector during the 
Plan period, have been fixed as below : 

Targets of Agricultural Production 


Item 

Unit 

Likely level 
of production 
in 1977-78 

Target- 

for 

1982-83 

1. 

Gross Irrigated area 

m. ha. 

48.41 

63.41 

2. 

Gross cropped area 

m. ha. 

173.92 

180.03 

3. 

Total food grains 

m. tonnes 

121.00 

140.48 

4. 

Sugarcane 

do 

156.90 

188.00 

5. 

Cotton 

lakh bales 
of 1 70 kgs. 
each 

64.30 

92.50 

6. 

Raw jute and mesta 

lakh bales 
of 180 kgs. 
each 

67.60 

86.92 

7. 

Oilseeds 

lakh tonnes 

100.00. 

124.54 

8. 

Milk and milk 
production 

m. tonnes 

27.50 

35.00 

9. 

Eggs 

m. (nos.) 

102.00 

16.000 

!0. 

Wool 

m. kg. 

31.00 

38.00 

11. 

Fisheries 

lakh tonnes 

25.00 

34.00 

12. 

Inland 

do 

9.00 

12.00 

13. 

Marine 

do 

16.00 

22.00 


During the Plan period a more equitable distribution of land 
resources, through programmes of land reforms, will be implemented 
more vigorously. For this purpose, it will be necesrary to ensure 
that : 
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(i) the land declared surplus to the ceiling is taken over by the 
State ; 

(ii) it is distributed and physically delivered to the eligible 
categories expeditiously ; 

(iii) the land records are mutated to reflect their rights ; and 

(iv) the allottees are given adequate financial, material and 
technical assistance to bting the land under productive 
cultivation. 

Land records would be updated ; the gross irrigated area will 
increase from 48.41 m. hectares to 63.41 m. hectares. The food- 
grains production will increase from 121.0 m. tonnes to 144,08 m. 
tonnes. This additional increase is contemplated in respect of some 
of the important inputs thus : 

(i) irrigation potential 17 m. hectares ; gross cropped area 7 
m. hectares; high yielding varieties for foodgrains, 15 m. hectares 
and consumption of chemical fertilizers 3.6 m. tonnes. The demand 
for fertilizers has been placed at 7.8 m. tonnes. 

Soil conservation measures and afforestation ineasures will be 
taken in the catchment areas of all main rivers which create flood 
havoc. 

Quality seeds will be made available, an increasing scale by the 
National Seed Corporation, and the State Seeds Corporations. 

The demand of milk is projected to be 42.95 m. tonnes in 
1982-83. With the launching of the project “Operations Flood II 
the supply base of milk will be widped, so that the availability of 
milk per capita per annum would increase to 45.62 kgs, from 39.01 
kgs. 

The execution of “operations flood 11” would require larger 
supplies of cattle feed and fodder. The demand has been placed at 
348.14 m. tonnes of dry fodder, 452.72 m. tonnes of green fodder, 
"and 34.75 m. tonnes of concentrates. This will need an area of 8.45 
m. hectares. 

The Plan outlay, in the public -sector, on agriculture and rural 
development, will be as follows : 

Plan Outlay 

(in crores of rq^es) 


Sector 

Fifth Plan 
1974-79 

Five Year Plan 
1978-83 

i. Agriculture and allied activities 

3,109 

5,800 

1. Agricultural 

2. Research and Ed. 

210 

425 

3. Agricultural Production Land 

575 

1,125 

Reforms & Consolidation of 

holdings 

163 

350 
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4. 

Soil Conservation & Land 
reclamation measures 

221 

450 

5. 

Animal husbandry and 
dairying 

438 

825 

6. 

Fisheries 

150 

400 

7, 

Forestry 

206 

450 

8. 

Investment in agricultural 
financial institutions 

520 

1,000 

9. 

C. D. and Panchayti Raj 

1,327 

150 

10. 

Co-operation 

176 

475 

II Rural Development 

1,193 

2,800 

1. 

Special programmes for rural 
development. 

537 

1,550 

2. 

Command Area 

Development 

206 

450 

3. 

Hill and Tribal Area 
Development 

450 

500 

Ill Irrigation and Food Control 

4,226 

9,650 

1. 

Major and medium 




irrigation 

3,089 

7,250 

2 

Minor irrigation 

792 

1,725 

3. 

Flood Control 

345 

675 


Grand Total 

8,528 

18,250 


In sum, the broad strategy under the agricultural production 
will be to develop irrigation as rapidly as possible and optimally 
utilise land and water as well as other local resources in a coo rdi - 
nated manner For this a comprehensive area development approach 
would be adopted witli special attention to the poorer sections in the 
rural areas. Mixed farming would be promoted extensively as a 
means of increasing investment, employment and income per unit of 
land and integrating crop production, animal husbandry, forestry 
and fisheries. The developrrient policy will lay emphasis on the 
production of foods of higher nutritive value with a view to increas- 
ing the nutrition and health of the rural population. The compre- 
hensive approach would incorporate elements. Such as technology, 
institutions and services, which are required for improved and 
modernised agriculture. 
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Genesis of the New Strategy 

Though as a result of launching of the First and Second Plans, 
foodgrains production in absolute terms did show improvement, des- 
pite year to year fluctuations, yet the development efforts were not 
dovetailed with natural factors, the most important of them being 
weather fluctuations, which rendered development measures less 
effective. In addition to adverse weather conditions a large number 
of other factors also affected foodgrains production, such as : 

(i) dispersal of the limited available resources over a very wide 
area whicli could not exert appreciable impact on the productivity 
of agricultural land : (ii) unconformity of the State Plans with the 
targets laid down by the Planning Commission ; (iii) lack of organi- 
sation of the country-wide productivity movement in agriculture ; 

(iv) non-avail ibility of the adequate inputs particularly fertilizers ; 

(v) lack of concerted actions on the part of the Government, to 
develop irrigation facilities through major, minor and medium works; 
and whatever works were pm into operation, they were affected by 
•itpc-lag and suffered from a number of bottlenecks ; (vi) under- 
itililization of the existing minor irrigation facilities and lack of 
jffective steps, on the part of the Government to set up a suitable 
nachinery to ensure maximum utilization ; ^vii) lack of support by 
:he Rural Electrification Corporation to irrigation project. Power 
was not ear-marked for rural use -the guiding principles being for 
the selection of villages for electrification, were reraunerativeness, 
aeamess to miin transmission line, population and accessibility ; 
(viii) uniformity of land-use pattern in irrigation and unirrigated 
areas ; (ix) half-hearted or insufficient implementation of land re- 
form measures ; (x) small investment in industries producing agri- 
cultural inputs ; (xi) the traditional, conservative and rigid adminis- 
tration pattern of the agricultural departments, which failed to 
accept the challenges of the situation and their approach could nei- 
ther inspire the far mere nor accelerate the process of development 
of agriculture : and (xii) non-adoption of recommended practices by 
the farmers as, these did not fit in the local situation on needs. 
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As a result of these factors, not only agriculturai production 
did not keep pace with rapidly rising population but the calorific 
content in diet also deteriorated, inasmuch as 70 to 80 p. c. of the 
calories in the diet of people was contributed by foodgrains alone. 
This needed .diversification in 'agricultural production to provide 
adequate proportion of calories from vegetables, fruits and animal 
products. This necessitated a change over the land use pattern. 

It was in this context that the Agricultural Production Team, 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation svas invited by the Govt, of India 
in 1959, It observed that ‘‘the entire nation must be made aware of 
the impending food situation and steps must be taken to meet it on a 
war footing. For this, allocation of the necessary resources and hard 
work, zeal, enthusiasm and sacrifice on the part of all those who are 
engaged in it are needed.'’* One of the important recommendations 
of the team was that ‘ instead of spreading the developmental eflbrts 
more or less on uniform basis throughout the country without getting 
any striking results, intensive efforts for production should be under- 
taken with a combination of all the technological improvements and 
concentration of manpower and re:iOurces in selected areas which 
had optimum conditions for stepping production, without at the 
same time affecting the normal efforts in other areas which had opti- 
mum conditions for stepping production, without at the same lime 
affecting the normal efforts in other areas. 

These recommendations were examined first by the Inter-Minis- 
tries Committee of the Central Govt, and then by a second team of 
Agricultural experts of ihe Ford Foundation ; and final shape was 
given to these recommendations in the form of ^^Ten Point Pilot 
Programme to Increase Food Productioti*\ These ten points included ; 
(1) adequate and readily accessible farm supplies ; (2) adequate farm 
credit ; (3) an intensive educational programme ; (4) simple indivi- 
dual farm plans ; (5) stronger village institutions ; (6) assured prices 
products ; (7) reliable marketing facilities ; (8) rural 
public works ; (9) evaluation and^analysis ; and (10) a coordinated 
approach. 

This programme has four- fold purposes of : (a) determining 
now ^pid increases in food production could be achieved to as to 
provide experience for adoption in other areas ; (b) increasing the 
income of the cultivator and his family : (c) helping to improve the 
economic re^urces ol the village : and (d) providing aa adequate 
agncuiturai base for more rapid economic development and social 
oetterraent. In other words, the programme aimed at providing 
adequiffe incentives and aids to cultivators to increase production 
through the intensive application of all resources and requisites in 
the selected districts. The programme was based on selective 
approach. 


K Report on tndia's Food Crisis and Steps to Meet it, 1959, pp. 11-14 
2. tbtd^, p, 14. 
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Intensive Agricultural District Programme 

The outline of the programme, known as Intensive Agricultural 
District Programme (JikD?) ei Package Programme was chalked out 
in 1959 and put into action during 1960-61- Tt .aimed at an integra- 
ted and intensified approach to the problem of agricultural produc- 
tion in areas which were more responsive to such production efforts. 
The immediate goal was to achieve rapid increase in the level of 
agricultural production through a concentrapon of financial, techni- 
cal, extension and administrative resources. 'The long run goal was to 
create a self-generating break-through in productivity and raising the 
production potential by stimulating human and physical process of 
change. Its another goal was to demonstrate the most effective ways 
of increasing production and providing lessons for extending such 
intensified agricultural production programmes to other arej^s. 

Initially the lADP was introduced in seven states (4 were rice 
producing : Andhra; Bihar, Tamil Madu and M. P., 2 were wheat 
producing : Punjab and U. P. and I millet producing : Rajasthan) 
where there was one project at each place. The selection of these 
places was made on these criteria : (a) the district should as far as 
possible, have assured water supply ; (b) it should have a minimum 
of natural hazards, like floods, drainage problems, acute soil conser- 
vation problems ; (c) it should, as far as possible, have well deve- 
loped village institutions, like cooperatives and Panchayats ; (d) it 
should have maximum potentialities for increasing agricultural pro- 
duction within a comparatively short time ; (c) it should be com- 
pact, as far as possible, to ensure better administration and supervi- 
sion. ‘Later on, during 1962-63 and 1963-64, 8 more places werere 
selected in eight districts ; besides six blocks in the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Thus there were in all 16 districts in which lADP is 
in vogue : 



Place 

State 

Year of Launching the 
programme 

1. 

Tanjavur 

Tamil Nadu 

Kharif, 1960-61 

2. 

West Godawari 

Audhra Pradesh 

Kharif, 1960-61 

3. 

Shahabad 

Bihar 

Rabi, 1960-61 

4. 

Ludhiana 

Punjab 

Kharif, 1961-62 

5. 

Pali 

Rajasthan 

'do 

6. 

Aligarh 

U.P. 

do 

7. 

Raipur 

M.P. 

do 

8. 

Alleppy 

Kerala 

Kharif, 1962-63 

9. 

Palghat 

do 

do 

10. 

Maudya 

Karnataka 

Rabi, 1962-63 

11. 

Surat 

Gujarat 

do 

12. 

Sambalpur 

Orissa 

do 

13. 

Bhandara 

Maharashtra 

Kharif, 1963-64 

14. 

Cachar 

Assam 

do 

15. 

Burdwao 

W. Bengal 

do 

16. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

do 
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The main objectives of the lADP have been 

(1) To find and show a way of spectacular increase in the pro- 
ductivity of agricultural land by using modern technology ; 

(2) To identify the methods of effecting changes in the farmer’s 
attitudes with a view to motivating them to adopt improved produc- 
tion practices ; 

(3) To develop package of practices in collaboration with the 
research resources available in the country ; 

(4) To evolve an administrative pattern at district level that 
would implement the agricultural development programmes more 
effectively in a well co-ordinated and integrated manner. 

The lADP has been considered a more rational, pragmatic and 
impactful programme than. other programmes undertaken earlier, The 
earlier programmes were not tailored according to the needs of the 
farmers and the farms. Secondly, individual programmes were direc- 
ted to one direction and technique without coherent relationship with 
producers and agencies which were involved in the programme. 
Thirdly, administration and institutions developed to support the 
farmers, were not oriented and geared to the problems and needs of 
the farmers. As against these, the whole programme of lADP is 
farmer-oriented and farm-centred. 

The lADP is involved in (i) on~the farm activities, such as 
field demonstrations, introduction of pack practices, crop cutting 
evaluations, water use, and management ; and (ii) off-thefarm 
activities, comprising arranging for adequate supply of farm inputs, 
credit, marketing of farm surpluses, transport, farm planning, 
establishment soil testing laboratories and implement work- 
shops, strengthening of village institutions, farmers training and edu- 
cation etc. 

The lADP pace of coverage was somewhat slow upto 1962-63 
but it gathered momentum since 1963-64 ; by 1967-68 it covered 13 
lakh cultivating families in 25,639 villages : and affected 32 lakh 
hectares of cultivated land (out of a total of 211.27 lakh hectares). 
Initially the package of improved practices was applied to important 
key crops, later on emphasis was given on other aspects too such as 
projwr placement of fertilizers, introducing changes in the timing of 
sowing and other tillage and inter-cultural practices. The produc- 
tion of foodgrains increased substantially in lADP districts. During 
1960-65, in the first group of 7 districts, in Aligarh and Ludhiana, the 
wheat yield increased by 55 per cent and 95 per cent over the pre- 
package' period. In the second group of 8 districts, there was an ’ 
increase of 64 per cent in Mandya districts, while in the rest it was 
modest. 
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The evaluatioaof lADP has been done by the Experts 
Committees, and according to these* (1) The basic concept of the 
programme has proved to be sound. It has demonstrated a signifi- 
cant new approach for modernising nations agriculture. (2) The 
Indian farmer has shed his timidity in adopting the tried methods. 
He is not un-inteiligent and unduly tradition bound. (3j The lADP 
has proved that the smaller farmer can be as progressive as the big 
farmer, especially in the adoption of improved practices. (4) The 
existing administrative system was not equipped for the job and had 
to be geared to the needs of the programme, (5) The Government’s 
basic policy regarding credit, marketing, prices, industries, invest- 
ment and land were not conducive to the full realisation of the bene- 
fits of the impact of lADP. (6) Programmes of agricultural develop- 
ment such as lADP involved, in the ultimate analysis, rather drastic 
changes in traditional thinking of a very large number of rural people 
have to be motivated to adopt new and improved practices to crop 
production. 

The Expert Committee on I ADP in its Second Report conclu- 
ded that the lADP has been a ‘path-finder’ for successful programme. 
However, it hinted at improvement in these areas : (a) providing a 
better over-all economic climate to encourage farmers ; (b) streng- 
thening and stablishing the staff situation in the district, so that they 
can be more effective : (c) ensuring adequate supplies of technical 
inputs and production credit and improving distribution policy and 
local management of irrigation water ; and (d) speeding up the 
development of high yielding, disease-resistant crop varieties of all 
major crops. 

Intensive Agricultural Area Programme 

The observation of the Mid- term /appraisal of the Third Five- 
Year Plan that “much greater emphasis should be given to the 
development of scientific and progressive agriculture in an intensive 
manner in areas where a high agricultural production potential 
exists the growing need& of more food grains, and the experience 
gained from the working of the lADP led the Agricultural Food 
Production Board (of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture) to 
decide and formulate a programme under the name of Intensive 
Agricultural Area Programme {lAAP)^ which should cover about 20% 
to 25% of the cultivated area of the country, and this area should be 
selected for intensive agricultural development. lAAP was launched 
in 1964-65 for the intensive development of import craps, such as 
wheat, paddy, millets, cotton, sugarcane, potato, pulses, etc. in 114 
selected districts. 

The aim of lAAP was to bring about a progressive increase i» 
the production of main crops in selected areas by an intensive 
“Package Approach” i. e., the use of inter-related factors — physicat^ 

1. SccontTRcport of the Expert Committee on A-^scssment And Evalu- 
ation of I A D P, p, 12 ; fbifi Fourth Report^ p. 9. 
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social aad institutional-in strategic combination, which were likely U> 
exert an impact on agricultural production. It is based on the fact 
that earlier planning was defective because of the policy of dispersing 
resources to many schemes over too wide an area. 

In 1964-65, 114 districts and 1084 blocks were selected. In 
1965-66, 597 blocks and in 1966-67, 910 blocks were selected. The 
total area covered under the Programme in these blocks during 

1964- 65 was about 90 lakh hectares and during 1966*67, it increased 
to 133 lakh hectares. About 20 lakh cultivating families participated 
in the Programme in these states during 1964-65 and 31 lakh during 

1965- 56. 

The number of lAAP districts was quite large accounting 
for sizeable cultivated area. The limited supplies of the inputs had 
been an important limiting factor in the progress of lAAP. Be- 
sides, the inadequacy of the technical staff was another inhibiting 
factor. 

While both the lADP and lAAP were concerned without 
promotion of intensive agriculture, they operated within the limita- 
tion set by existing crop varieties which had relatively low response 
to fertilizers. Further, the two unprecedented droughts in 1965-66 
and 1966-67, and the biological revolution brought about by the 
introduction of new strains of various foodgrains, necessitated the 
embarkment on a new strategy of agricultural development in 1966-67. 
The key note of litis strategy is the application of science and techno- 
logy for increasing yield per hectare. This strategy, known as New 
Agricultural Strategy or Green Revolution (because it created greener 
looking fields) is based on the extension of high yielding varieties 
responsive to heavy doses of fertilizers and the package of "ini proved 
practices in selected areas with assured rainfall or irrigation' 
facilities. 

The programmes included under the new strategy are : 

1. The High Yielding Varieties Programmes (H. Y. V. P.) 

2. Multiple Cropping Programme (M. C. P.) 

3. Integrated Development of Dry Areas (IDDP) 

4. Plant Protection Measures 

5. Increased Use of Fertilizers 

6. New Irrigation Concept 

7. Water Management 

1. The High Yielding Programme 

This programme was launched in the kharif season of 1966 in 
having assured raiutali. It envisaged popularisation 
ot the high yielding varieties of paddy, wheat, maize, jowar and 
bajra over fairly large areas. 
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The Programme cov,ered 1.99 m. hectares under high-yielding 
varieties in 1966-67. The coverage increased to 6. 04 m. hectares in 
1967-68 ; to 9.29 m. hectares in 1968-69 ; to 1 1.41 m. hectares in 
1969-70. In 1970-71, it was i5.8 m. hectares. The target of coverage 
under the Fourth Plan was 25 m. hectares. As against this, the 
achievement of H. Y. V. P. crop-wise has been of the following 
order.' 



1968- 

69 

196 - 
70 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

1974- 

75 

1975- 

76 

1976- 1977- 
77 78 

(Tar- 
get 

Rice 

2.68 

4.34 

5.6 

7.4 

8.1 

9.2 

10.8 

12.7 

13.7 

15.0 

Wheat 

4.79 

-4.91 

6.5 

7,9 

10.0 

It.O 

81,3 

13.5 

14.7 

14.0 

Maize 

0.39 

0.45 

05 



09 

1 3 

l.i 

1.2 

7.3 

Jowar 


0.55 

0.8 

07 

0.9 

22 

1 3 

2.0 

2.7 

3.0 

Bajra 

0.74 

1.16 

2,1 

3.8 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

2.9 

2.2 

2.7 

Total ^ 

9.29 

11.42 

51.4 

18.2 

22 1 

26.0 27.0 

32.2 

24 5 

37.0 


- The H. Y. V. P. has been taken up for five crops. Among 
these the most striking success has been achieved in wheat. The 
average yield of wheat has been 1300 kgs per hectare. With high 
yielding strains (Kalyan Sona. Sonalika, Safed Lerma, Choti Lerma, 
Sharbati Sonara and triple Dwarf varieties like Hira and Moti), the 
yields have been exceptionally high (over 2000 kg), very high 
(1801-2200 kg) and high (No 1-11800 kg) in Punjab, Haryana western 
U. P. Plains, and northern parts of Gujarat plain. Elsewhere the 
yields have been low. The major factor which triggered the wheat 
revolution in Sutlej-Yamuna plain was the introduction of high 
yielding, nitrogen-responsive dwarf-strains of wheat from Mexico : 
as well as the human element i.e. the efficient and innovation-minded 
group of farmers familiar with irrigated wheat culture. , 

The production yields in other crops have been rather low. As 
against the average yield of 1150 kgs of paddy per hectare, it 
increased to 1651-2050 kgs and 1251-1650 kgs. per hectare in the 
core rice regions. The yield increased due to the increasing-area under 
improved strains (such as Taichung Natiri 1, Taichung 65, Taiaon 3, 
ADT-27, IR-S ; Padraa, Jaya, Hansa. Pankaj, Jagannath ; 
Sabarmati ; Jamuna, Bala, Krishna, Ratna, lR-20 and Kaveri 7,) 
plant pest control, the introduction of intensive Japanese method of 
cultivation and the greatly increased use of artifi.cial fertilizers. 
Further, mini-kit,-programme for increasing rice production was 
launched under which pre-release varieties of rice is tested as the 
farmers fields. 

Productivity of jowar did not show any appreciable increase. 
The national average was 470 kgs. In case of bajra, the national 


1. Ministary of Agriculture and Irrigation, Report for 1 <>70-7 1, 

p. 26 : Fourth Five Year Plan, p 122 ; and Report on Currency and 
Finance Vol. I, 1974-75, p. 24, Economic Survey for 1977-78 p, 67. 
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average was 685 kgs. per hectare; it increased to as high as 1000 kgs. 
(in Punjab, Haryana, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and A. P.) to over 2000 
kgs. on the sandy soils of marusthati. It has been over 2300 kgs 
per hectare in Ferozepur (Punjab). Average maize productivity has 
been 1467 kgs per hectare. It increased to over 1550 kgs per hectare 
due to increased use of improved strains (Ganga 101, Ganga Safed, 
Ganga-3, Deccan, Ranjit, Hi starch, Him-i23). 

Technical Characteristics of H. Y. V. P. 

One of the basic pre-requisites for the cultivation of H. Y. V. 
seeds is that ^e fields in which these are sown should have proper 
drainage facilities. While irrigation is a pre-condition, controlled 
irrigation seems to be an essential factor for the successful cultiva- 
tion of these varieties. 

These varieties are said to be highly susceptible to pests, parti- 
cularly to the galfly and to diseases such as bacterial flight. Even 
slightly abnormal seasonal conditions are said to be favourable for 
the growth of such pests and diseases. 

AH varieties are short duration varieties (ranging from 110 to 
140 days in different parts). This necessitates the proper synchro- 
nization vvith the existing cropping pattern in the given area so as 
not to seriously disturb the pattern of cultivation. The high yielding 
paddy varieties possess poor dormancy. 

One of the most crucial characteristics of these high-yielding 
varieties is that they are all dwarf varieties. It is this feature which 
is most significant and which had made these varieties responsive to 
higher doses of fertilizer application, e.g. as against the average 
dosage of 10 N per hectare for paddy, 5 N for bajra and 10 N for 
jowar, the H. Y. V. requires 40 to 50 N, 20 N and 30 N per acre 
respectively. 

The H. Y. V. are coarse and hence, the market price is invari- 
ably lower than the other medium and finer varieties. Besides, the 
cooking quality of some of these is said to be poor. 

The response to these varieties is reported to be very high 
under irrigated conditions and therefore cultivation of these can be 
undertaken in irrigated areas. 

Practices such as the use of treated seeds, interculture, pro- 
phylactic measures, plant ^ protection, application of recommended 
doses of fertilizers are all important in order to derive the maximum 
benefits, 

2. Multiple Cropping Programme 

This programme envisages that more crops per year per hectare 
arermsed. The total cropped area in 1966-67 was 157 m. hectares, 
of this double-cropped area was only 20 m. hectares ; the gross area 
irrigated was about 33 m. hectares, but only about 1 5 p. c. of the 
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total irrigated area was under double-cropping. Besides, there was 
found hardly any diiference in intensity of cropping in irrigated and 
unirrigated areas. The cropping intensity of agriculture was much 
low (115 to 118 p. c.) as compared to that in similar conditions in 
Pakistan (!37 p. c.). Japan (120 p. c.) South Korea (15 p. c.) and 
Taiwan (180 p. c.). Low intensity of irrigation in certain areas 
and the use of long duration varieties have been the two principal 
limiting factors in the adoption of multiple cropping. Opportunities 
liave been available with the introduction of short duration high 
yielding varieties, to grow 2 or even 3 crops per year in fully irrigated 
areas and 2 crops in partially irrigated areas, where there used to 
be only one crop. In irrigated areas, the cropping intensity could 
also be raised to 200 to 300 p. c. 

The basic ide^ of this strategy has been the development in 
irrigation ; increased use of fertilizers ; proper adoption of water 
management practices ; adoption of late sowing and short duration 
varieties; adjustment in the time of sowing, planting and harvesting; 
introduction of new crops in place or along with traditional crops : 
and selection of proper rotations can help in raising additional crops 
both in mono-cropped and double cropped areas. 

Taking these facts into bonsideration, the Multiple Cropping 
Programme was launched during 1967-68. The target then was put 
at 3 m. hectares over which multiple-cropping was to be done. It was 
noted that shon duration varieties of moong, potato, cowpea, maize, 
bajra, toria, dwarf rai, and fodder could be grown profitably as the 
third crop ; and according to the rainfall pattern in different areas, 
the rotations might include rice, hybrid maize, sorghum, wheat, 
cotton, groundnut, potato, sugarcane, fodder and legumes. As 
against the target of 3 m. hectares, the achievement for 1967-68 was 
placed at 3.64 m. hectares. In area under multiple-cropping increas- 
ed to 5.53 m. hectares in 1969-70 ; to 7.04 m. hectares in 1970-71 
.0 14.3 m. hectares in 1972-73 ; and to 16.0 m. hectares in 1973-74. 

Multiple cropping programme has special significance for small 
farmers, who have greater labour resources to work on a unit of 
land. Intensive multiple cultivation is bound to result in better 
utilization of family labour and bullock-power resources. Besides 
increasing the production of foodgrains multiple cropping also 
results in increasing the income potential of small holdings, improv- 
ing human nutrition, and improving animal husbandry and thus 
leading to overall rural prosperity. 

The' four major scientific ingredients of a multiple croppins 
system are ; short-duration and photo-insensitive varieties • (ii) 
agronomic practices which can maximise the genetic potential for 
yield; (iii) co-ordinated strategy of pest and disease control and 
(iv) appropriate post-harvest technology. The use of these ingredients 
is essential for the success of the programme. 
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Therefore, (a) suitable crop sequence for each agroclimatic 
zone should first be determined and the meteorological and soil data 
analysed ; (b) controlled water use and minor ipigation works 
should be made available ; (c) labour saving devices (i. e. agricultural 
machines) need be used increasingly, (d) timely and adequate supplies 
of inputs is a must ; (e) constant research to evolve more suitable 
varieties; and analysis of field data and problems are other inevitable 
requirements. 

It would be noted that multiple cropping programme is a 
highly technical programme and needs a scientific approach and 
well thought out decisions on the part of the cultivators. Planned 
carefully, supported adequately and implemented properly the 
programme may go a long way in achieving the targets of self- 
sufficiency in food productions. 

To accelerate the tempo of progress of M. C. P., the Central 
Government launched a scheme in 1971-72 for implementing 55 
pilot projects in lADP, lAAP or SMDA districts, having adequate 
irrigation and drainage facilities to permit intensive cropping. 
The object was to establish an integrated action programme of 
adaptive research, trials, water use and management, scientific 
demonstrations, well organised extension efforts, streamlined input 
supplies, credit services and organised marketing and other infra- 
structural facilities for accelerated development of multiple-cropp- 
ing in the areas. In other words, a comprehensive package of 
practices and sources was to be made available to the participating 
farmers. 

During the Fifth Plan period, M. C. P. will be systematised 
by the co-ordination of surface and ground water exploitation so as 
to change the cropping pattern in the irrigated areas and add to the 
gross hectrage. 

3. Integrated Development of Dry Areas 

An intensive programme known as Integrated Dry Land Agri- 
culmral Development, was launched in 1970-71, initially in pilot 
projects (in Hyderabad ; Rajkot, Hissar; Indore, Sholapur, Beliary, 
Jodhpur, Tirunelvelly and Jhansi). Later on it was introduced 
in 15 more pilot projects during 1971-74 in Anantpur, Palamau, 
Kutch, Mohindergarh, Jammu, Rewa, Akola, Hebbel, Bijapur, 
Udaipur, Bhilwara. Salem, Ghazipur. Agra and Bhubaneshwar. 
During 1977-78, 24 pilot schemes were in progress. Each project 
covered an ^additional area of 800 hectares. The programmes 
include cultivation of drought resistant, short duration and high 
yielding varieties of crops with package of practices, land develop- 
ment including land shaping and land levelling, construction of 
wells, bunds and bandies and distribution of improved farm 
machinery, seeds, fertilizers and pesticides. 
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The purpose of this programme has been to develop and 
extend techniques and undertake measures which are capable of 
benefiting dry lands. In the country as a whole there are about 
128 districts which have low medium rainfall (between 375 mm. 
and l:t25 mm.) annually with limited irrigation facilities. Out of 
these, 91 districts spread out mainly in A. P., M. P,, U. P., Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and parts of Haryana, 
constitute typical dry land tracts. The total net area sown in these 
areas is estimated’at 42 m. hectares of which about 5 m. hectares are 
irrigated. In this tract, the very high intensity dry farming areas 
(with rainfall varying 575 mm. to 750 mm. and irrigated area below 
10 per cent of the crapped area) mainly cover central parts of 
Rajasthan, Saurashtra region of Gujarat and rain shadow region of 
Western Ghats of Maharashtra and Karnataka. It is these dry land 
farming areas which hold good promise of responding to a new 
package of technology. 

The development efforts under this programme involve : (i) 
land consolidation and soil conservation ; (ii) improvements in tillage 
leading to better soil texture and root penetration; (iii) addition of 
plant nutrients through deep placement of fertilizers; (iv) adoption 
of water-harvesting procedures resulting in storing as much as of 
the moisture as possible for the use of crops; (v) use of improved 
seeds ; (vi) cultivation of draught-resistant and short duration crops; 
(vii) popularisation of crops like soyabean, wheat, maize, castor, 
safflower, sunflower, cotton, cashewnuts, oil palm, dates, grasses ; 
(viii) popularisation of multiple cropping programmes, and (ix) 
genetic upgrading of the hon-descript cattle population. Besides, 
a systematic survey and development of ground water resources is 
undertaken to further increase the income potential of agriculture in 
dry areas. 

The essential pre-requisite is to encourage land levelling, land 
shaping, water harvesting and soil conservation practices by way of 
suitable subsidies and loans to farmers with less than 4 hectares 
holding. The schemes take care of infra-structure requirements 
like use of improved seeds, implements, foliarspraying of urea and 
pesticides, sprit ikler irrigation demonstrations and suitable animal 
husbandry programmes. 

Since the implementation of this programme requires careful 
planning, close co-ordination and continuous supervision and on- 
going evaluation, some additional staff has been provided for 
each project. 

Under the Fifth Plan, attempts will be made to provide at 
least a minimum, say 10 per cent, of the cropped area in each district 
with irrigation support, if possible, by bringing water from another 
catchment. 

The area under dry-farming has increased from 18.1 thousand 
hectares in 1974-75 to 19.1 thousand hectics in 1975-76 and to 19.2 
thousand hectares in 1977-78. 
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4. Plant Protection Measures 

Plant protection forms an important part of increased pro- 
duction. Plant protection programme includes seed treatment, 
inteusive aerial and ground spraying, weed control and rodent 
control. The total area benefited increased from 16.6 m. hectares 
in 1965-66 to 48 m. hectares in 1969-70, to 52.0 m . hectares in 
1972-73; to 60.5 m. hectares in 1973-74 to 64.0 m. hectares in 
1974-75; to 74.6 m. hectares in 1977-78. Efforts are being made 
to popularise effective weed control through use of herbicides. Foi 
ground and aerial spraying operation 12 surveillance stations are 
operating at Bilaspur, Cuttack, Deoria, EHurii, Indore, Jullundur. 
Lucknow, Malda, Pusa, Nizama^d, Tiruchirapalli and Shimoga. 

5. Increased Use of Fertilizer 

The continuance of high level of soil fertility and its nutritional 
balance is one of the important means to profitable land use and 
sustained agricultural production. The optimum and balanced use 
of fertilizer is, therefore, an indispensable element of the strategy 
for achieving the objective, particularly with reference to^high yield 
ing varieties. 

The consumption of fertilizers has been continuously increas- 
ing. The consumption of nitrogenous fertilizers increased from 575 
thousand tonnes, of phosphatic fertilizers from 132 thousand tonnes 
and that of potassic fertilizers from 77 thousand tonnes in 1665-66 
to 1,479,541 'and 236 thousand tonnes in 1970-71 to 2457 ; 635 ; and 
319 thousand tonnes in 1976-77 and to 2888, 827 and 469 thousand 
tonnes in 1977-78. 

Not only this, the quality of rural compost produce was of the 
order of 205 m. tonnes in 1977-78 as against 200 m. tonnes in 1974-75 
and 170 m. tonnes in 1973-74. The present coverage of green 
manuring is , estimated at 7 m. hectares. About 5.8 m tonnes of 
available in 1977-78, as against 5.4 m. tonnes 
m 1976-77. Under the Fifth Five Year Plan, the targets pf festilizer- 

placed at 5200 thousand tonnes of N; 
1800 thousand tonnes of P,. Oj and that of K, O at 1000 thou- 
sand tonnes. 



Consumption of Fertilizers (000 tonnes)* 


Year 

Nitrogen 

Phosphatic 

Potassic 

Total 

1965-66 

1970-71 

1,487 

462 

228 

3,177 

1971-72 

1,755 

564 

304 

2,623 

1972-73 

1,779 

587 

333 

2,699 


R B- 1. . Report on Curreney and Finan:e, Vol. 1, 1974-75, p. 25 for 
1976-77, p. 23 ; Report of the Department of Agriculhire for 1977-78 
P. 57. 
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1973-74 

1,829 

650 

360 

2,839 

1974-75 

1,776 

472 

336 

2,574 

1975-76 

2,149 

467 

278 

2,894 

1976-77 

2,414 

648 

340 

3,405 

1977-78 

2,888 

827 

469 

4,184 


6. New Irrigation Concept 

In the past, irrigation was mainly developed as protection 
against drought. Now it is oriented to intensive production. This 
implies (i) limitation of “Command Area” so that available water 
can be more effectively used for multiple crops as well as intensive 
agriculture. For. this purpose the C. A. D. Programme has been 
started in 17 selected Command Areas. Originally during the Fourth 
Plan period only 10 areas were selected. Schemes in the Command 
Areas of Puma and Shutranji were sanctioned during 1972 and the 
remaining commands of Chambel, Gandak, Tungbhandra, Salandi 
and Sone were taken up since 1973, and of the Chambal and 
Rajasthan canal in 1974, the Pochamped C.A.D. in 1976 ; Jaykwadi- 
purva and Perigar-Vagai in 1977. 

Besides, in order to make best utilization of the available water 
resources, field channels, and water courses are constructed. Land 
levelling, and land shaping and other on-farm works, and provision 
of proper drainage systems and supply of requisite infrastructure 
facilities and inputs are also provided. 

By end of December 1 97-7, 37 C. A. D. Authorities covering 
47 irrigation commands in 12 states were functioning, 14.26 lakh 
hectares of land was planned and designed, 92,205 kras field channels 
constructed, 17,634 kms. of field drains were completed and 7.80 lakh 
hectares levelled and graded. 

(ii) Exploitation of ground water resources is made possible by 
the use of minor /irrigation works, including the construction of 
dug wells, etc. and the renovation of tanks etc. The 
additional irrigation potential was created to the extent of 1 5 m, 
hectares in 1976-77, as against 1.2 m. hectares in 1973-74. Against 
the target of 7 2 m. hectares during the Fourth Plan, the achievement 
was of the order of 8.2 m. hectares. The over-all level of cropped 
area benefiting from minor irrigation works was 277 m. hectares 
in 1977-78 as against 26.2 m. hectares in 1977-76, 25.2 m. hectares 
in 1975-76, 24.6 m. hectares in 1974-75, 23.5 m. hectares in 1973-74 
and 19.0 m. hectares in 1968-69. 

Since the adoption of new strategy for agricultural develop- 
ment in 15166-67, considerable progress has been made in the sphere 
of ground work development, as would be clear from the follow- 
ing data ; 
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Item 

1965-66 
(In 000) 

1968-69 

.1973-74 


1. 

Dug wells 

5.119 

5,695 

6,500 

9,256 

2. , 

■ Electric pumps 

513 

1,080 

2,435 

.3,153 

3. 

Private Tubewells 93 

266 

820 

412 

4. 

State Tubewells 

12 

15 

20 




{Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture for 1973-74, 
p. 27 ; and for 1977-78, p. 36). 

Ayacut Development and Water Management 

‘Ayacut development’ refers to water utilization and manage- 
ment in areas recently brought under irrigation and can also cover 
areas newly reclaimed by flood control, drainage and soil conserva- 
tion measures. It implies planned development of agricultural 
production in those areas as a composite operation involving adop- 
tion of improved agricultural practices, land shaping, construc- 
tion of channels, supply of inputs and introduction of new cropp- 
ing pattern. 


Each water use management pilot project covers about i0,000 
hectares of area in a compact block mainly in a region where per- 
centage of unutilised Irrigation potential is comparatively high. 
During 1973-74, it was decided to establish 25 such projects in the 
^untry.' 

^Evaluation of the New Agricultural Strategy 

There has been no doubt that not only the production of 
foodgrains and the productivity per hectare has increased due to 
development of new varieties of wheat and rice. The production of 
foodgrains increased from 89.00 m. tonnes in 1964-65 to 94.0 m. 
tonnes in 1968-69 and over 99.5 m. tonnes in 1969-70. In 1970-71, 
the production was of the order of 107.80 m. tonnes. But it declined 
loof’Cs in 1971-72. This was 7.32 m. tonnes less than 
the target of 112 m. tonnes. In 1972-73, the production was 9.03 m. 
tonnes, in 1973-74, 104.6 m. tonne.s, in 1974-75, 9'9.8 m. tonnes 
m 1975-76, 121.03 m. tonnes and in 1976-77, it was 11157 m’ 
tonnes. 


average yield per hectare of foodgrains was 783 kgs in 
1967-68, rose to 872 kgs in 1970-71, and to 1040 kgs in 1975-76 
1972-73. In the case of wheat, for which the productivity rose sharp- 
ly, the yield pei hectare was 1,103 kg in 1967-68, 1307 kg in 1970-71 
and 1409 kgs in 1975-76. In case of rice, the increase was not so* 
significant. The yield per hectare was 1032 kg in. 1967-68, which 
1970-71 and 1141 kg in 1971-72.' It was 1246 kg. 
m 1975-76. In case of other cereals and pulses, the impact on 
productivity has not been of any significance. 

F. 44 
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There is no doubt that much heralded green-revolution has 
arrived in India but in its scale and depth it has not affected the 
country’s rural economy so much so as to be called the “green 
revolution”. It has so far been confined to a very limited 
and. It has affected only a few crops, the principal being wheat. >The 
area which has experienced agricultural productivity revolution on a 
large scale jg, the Punjab which is followed by Haryana and Ganga- 
Yamuna Doab, its spatial extent is ‘selective’. In these areas of 
exceptionally high and very high agricultural production the alluvium 
is cultivated repeatedly with both simple and sophisticated imple- 
ments ; the lands are heavily manured and the water resources are 
carefully husbanded, so much so that with irrigation farmers fight 
drought and inconsistency of rainfall.’ These farmers are enterpris- 
ing and have love for the holdings, are . educated and progressive, 
hence have made full use of the package programme. 

As contrasted to these areas, the return in farm production has 
been rather low in most of the districts lying in arid, semi-arid and 
snb-humid zones of M. P., Karnataka, Assam Hills, Telangana and 
Rayalseema, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Bihar etc. Here problem of scarcity 
of water or excess of water leading to flooding and water-logging need 
to be solved and with adequate, assured and developed water supply 
in drought-stricken areas, the liberal use of fertilizers and improved 
seeds and better tillage, scientific break-through in agriculture could 
be achieved. 

These programmes and agricultural transformation they ushered 
in, have only served to accentuate the already wide socio^onomic 
gap that existed between the farmers of more fortunate regions (with 
assured rainfall and irrigation) and those of areas largely dependent 
upon the vagaries of a notoriously fickle monsoon. The disparities 
[in incomes have been widened by these innovations.^^gricultural 
inputs (in particular chemical fertilizers) were largely cornered 
by rich landlords, whereas the poor farmers found thernselves 
handicapped by small size of farms, and inadequate inputs, 
^hniques and water supplies. The Green Revolution has, therefore, 
tended to have its most concentrated application on large farms. 
Earnest Feder has correctly observed, “the Green Revolution is a 
programme for large land owners par excellence and cannot be 
different ; they are already better equipped, have almost exclusive 
access to input and output markets, and ax the major, if not the 
exclusive, recipients of agricultural credit.”® ^Accordingly, with the 
concentration of new technology to large farms, the inequalities have 
farther increased. 


1. Singh Jasbir, The Green 'Revolution in India, 1974, p. 40. 

2. Feeder, Earnest, ‘The Peasants’ Perspectiveness in the under-developed 
countries, Monthly Review, May, 1975, p. 22. 
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EXTENDING THE GREEN REVOLUTION AND MAKING 
IT MORE SUCCESSFUL 

On the basis of the field experience and laboratory results at 
various Research Institutions, stations, the Report of the working 
Group on Agriculture for the Fourth Five Year Plan, the following 
crop patterns have been identified, evolved and suggested for the 
programme for various regions in the country as given in the appendix 
at the end of the chapter. 

1. Problem of Post-Harvest Technology 

The Green Revolution has brought in its wake many problems. 
Certain difficulties arising out of it were not intelligently anticipated. 
For instance, labour for harvesting, binding and threshing is scarce 
in many areas after a bumper crop. The development and mass 
manufacture of harvesting and threshing equipment, well within 
the reach of small and medium farmers, is therefore, an urgent 
necessityv 

Another problem of post-harvest technology is that of safe 
storage of foodgrains in the houses or fields of farmers, for storage 
structures of the type common in agriculturally advanced countries 
would be impracticable in India but the Pusa Baht and its larger 
version Pusa Cubicle seem wonderfully tailored to meet such demand. 

2. Planning for Arid, Semi-arid Unirrigated Areas 

Irrigation is the inescapable need for sustained and successful 
agricultural operations in these areas, where loamy sand and loam 
respond to irrigation a^d yield good results. More irrigation 
pro^ammes can be undertaken in these areas, where rain-fed 
cultivation is eminent and dependency on natural caprices is con- 
siderably high. 

Dry-farming practices may also be adopted in these areas,* so. 
that the consequences of weather, induced fluctuations in total 
production could be faced without undue difficulty. This could be 
achieved through appropriate changes in crop planning and fertilizer- 
use, harnessing indigenous sources of plant nutrient supply and 
better water management and conservation. 

3. Introduction of Suitable Land-nse Pattern 

Stable production can be achieved by adopting suitable cropping 
pattern. The introduction of Forage production and livestock 
improvement programmes in rainfed areas could contribute more 
substantially to the economy of dry lands than the crops. 

4. Improvement in Agricoltural Production 

The level of agricultural ..production in major parts of India 
should be raised by intensification and modernization. Experience 
has proved that quick and impressive results can be accomplished 
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only by means which are entirely different from the conventional 
farm practices. Extension education should bo increasingly applied 
to agriculture to catalyse a movement for the use of chemical 
fertilizers judiciously effectively and properly. The importance of 
careful husbandry ; pests, plant diseases and weed controls must be 
recognised. 

5. Institutional Changes 

In addition to rationalisation of land tenure, ownership 
system also needs modification. Land and capital reforms are the 
need of the hour. 

APPENDIX 1 

Norihexn Region 

In brief, the following may be the broad pattern of co-operation for 
various states in this region * — 

1. Jammu &. Kashmir 

Paddy- wheat / mustard / vegetables ; 

Summer-Paddy-Paddy-wheat ; , 

Satha maize-hybrid maize- wheat ; 

Groundnuf/ hybrid bajra-barley/ wheat. 

2. Punjab, Haryana, Delhi Sl Himachal Pradesh 

M aize /Potato- wheat 

Satha maize-hybrid maize-wheat 

Cotton '/ground nut/bajra-wheat/ barley /gram ; 

Cotton-senji/berson-cowpea ; 

Paddy/hybrid bajra/soyabean-wheat/barley/gram ; 
Moong-maize-potato/toria-wheat 

3. Rajasthan 

Hybrid jowar/bajra/maize/paddy 
Mexican wheat/gram /bar ley /rape 
Jowar <& guer-gram 
Cotton-senji/pea 
Maize/cotton / wheat 

4. Uttar Pradesh 

Maize-potato- wheat (for western region) 

Paddy /jute- wheat (for eastern region) 

Moong/cowpea-hybrid maize-wheat 

Southern Region 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

Paddy-cotton (216F) (in deltaic area) 

Paddy-paddy ragi ; 

Jowar-onion/chiUies 
Groundnut-red gram 

2. Kerala 

Paddy-paddy-paddy 

Paddy-paddy-groundnut ; 

Paddy-sweet potatoes/ vegetables ; 

3. Karnataka 

Paddy- paddy- ground nut-ragi-sugarcane : 

Paddy-ragi-ragi ; 

Groundnut/ hybrid Jowar/gram / wheat 
Hybrid maize potato jgroundnut/cotton 
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4. Tamil Nadu 

Paddy-padd 3 '-paddy-grouadnuf -millets 
Hybrid Jowar-cotton-cotton 
Hybrid Jowar-ragi -wheat-cotton 

Eastexn Region 
' 1. Assam 

Ahu paddy salipaddy-boro paddy (in irrigated area) 

Ahu paddyxpulses-raustard (un irrigated areas) 

Jute-sali paddy boro paddy (unirrigated areas) 

Hybrid maize-potato-gram ; 

2. Bihar 

Jute-paddy-mexican wheat ; 

Paddy-paddy-wheat potato ; 

Maize- urd -paddy -wheat/pu Iscs 

3. Orissa 

Paddy-paddy-paddy 

Jute-paddy-wheat/giam 

Hybrid maize-ground nut- vegetables 

4. West Bengal 

Aus paddy-aman paddy- wheat 
Jute-paddy-wheat/ potato 
Ground nut/maize-potato/pulses 

5. Western and Central Regions 

1 . Madhya Rradesh 

Cotton-groundnut-pulses-fodder-wheat 
Hybrid Jowar/ maize-gra m /groundnut 
Groundnut/ paddy/ wheat 
Paddy-linseed /gram 

2. Maharashtra 

Cotton /Paddy/ pulses-Mexican wheat/ potato/ vegetab les 
Paddy-wheat or Laxmi cotton (in rice fallows) 

Cotton (LaxmD-wheat/Gram/groundnut (in Deccan area) 

3. Gujarat 

Groundnut/cowpea-cotton (PRS 72) 
Jowar/bajra/paddy-wheat 
Groundnut/ pulses- wheat 

Paddy-cotton (Laxmi) in Kakrapara project area. 
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The Food Problem 


Three fundamental or basic needs of humanity are food, shelter 
and clothing. Rightly does the Indian Constitution provide that 
every man, woman and child has a right to food, to work and to 
enjoy the basic necessities like education, medical aid and employ- 
ment facilities. Unfortunately even after 32 years of Independence, 
the problem of food has remained unsolved. It has been estimated 
that every third person in Asia suffers from hunger and a much lar- 
ger people suffer from malnutrition. India is no exception to this obse- 
rvation. According to Dr. P.V. Sukhatme, “Every 4 persons out of 
10 in the world are hungry, and one of them is an Indian... Roughly 
10% of our people -are under-nourished and, therefore, hungry”. 
Millions of people live oh starvation line, they are ill-fed, ill-clothed 
ill-doctored, ill-housed, ill-educated and steeped in poverty. 

Historical Evolution of Food Problem 

Malnutrition, starvation and occasional famines have been 
more or less endemic under Indian conditions. “During the last 300 
years, India has experienced 26 major famines ; during the last 700 
years, there have hep 17 very severe food disasters ; and during the 
historical times of the 34 great famines of the world 18 have occurred 
in India. The frequency and cyclical order show the peculiar sus- 
ceptibility of this country to crop fiiilures and recurrent shortages of 
food supply.^” Scarcities and famines in the 1 9th century were due 
not to the actual shortage of food in relation to its total population 
but to the lack of transport facilities and consequent difficulty of 
moving supplies from one part of the country to the other. 

In the earlier part of the nineteenth century India was a self- 
sufficient country jn matters of food production, but in 1880, the 
Famine Commission sounded a note of warning that excessive pres- 
sure of population on land was resulting in inefficient cultivation of 
land and lower per capita availability of food. It pointed out that 
the country, taken as a whole, was definitely surplus in food. But the 


1. D. S. Chauhan, The Tood Problem ^ mSS, pp. 1-2. 
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minority members opined that the alleged surplus (of 5 million ton- 
nes) was greatly overesticnated.* By 1880 India had reached a posi- 
tion where demand and supply^ were precariously balanced at the 
then levels of income and population and that any increase either in 
population or ineomes were likely to upset the balance. On the other 
hand, Shri Gopalaswamy, basing his conclusion on the average level 
of exports of foodgrains at that time has observed that “in or about 
1880 India was normally surplus in foodgrains including both rice 
and wheat and the surplus was of the order of 12 lakh tons.’ * As pet 
his findings, the exports of foodgrains amounted to 2 4 m. tonnes in 
1895-96. Even in famine years, 1896-97 and 1899-1900, India expor- 
ted 1.5 m. and 2.2 m. tonnes of foodgrains respectively. Again, the 
Famine Commission of 1898 put the annual surplus in foodgrains at 

9.5 m. tonnes. During 1890-91 to 1919-20, India exported 72.8 lakh 
tonnes of foodgrains, while imports amounted 34.6 lakh tonnes. The 
net exports of food grains declined f rom the yearly average of 1 .4 m. 
tonnes in five years ending 1894-95 to 0.4 m. tonnes in the quin- 
quennium ending 1919-20. The five year period 1881-85 turned out to 
be the dividing line between self-sufficiency and shortage in foodgrains 
in the country. It was at this time that India ceased to be surplus 
or even self-sufiicient in foodgrains and came to be a net importer of 
foodgrains, the net annual imports in five years ending 1924-25 being 

1.6 lakh tonnes. There was a rapid increase in population after 
1921 but for the time being this was offset by expansion of produc- 
tion* and increase in trade flaws. Between 1920-21 and 1939-40, the 
average annual exports fell from 9.8 lakh tonnes in 1921-25 to 6.9 
lakh tonnes in 1936-40, whereas imports increased from lA m. ton- 
nes to 207 m. tonnes.^ 

The position deteriorated further after the separation of Burma 
in 1937. This was further aggravated with the outbreak of Second 
World War, so that rice imports from Burma were suddenly cut off 
in 1942 with the fall of Burma ,in the Japanese hands. In 1941-42, 
the net imports diminished to 4.3 lakh tons from 9.6 lakh tons in 
1940-41. During 1942-43, with the complete cessation of imports and 
crop failures in Beng^ the situation deteriorated very rapidly when 
3.5 million people died of starvation. However, under an inter- 
national agreement, a net supply of 3.0 lakh tonnes was received by 
India. Imports of foodgrains had to be managed to the tune of 7.3 
and 9.3 lakh tons during 1943-44 and 1944-45. On an average 

1. Report of the Famine Commission, 1880, Pt. I, p. 66. 

. 2, Census of India Report, Pt. I, A. p. 164. 

3. The area under cultivation went up from 103 cents per head in ISWl 
to 111 in 1921. The irrigated area rose from 16 percent of the total 
in 1891 to 18 per cent in 1921. The double cropped area likewise 
increased from 18 to 90 per cent during the same period. Against this 
the population increased from 236 to 248 rnmions or an increase of 
5 percent in a period of 30 years. Census of India Report, 1951 Pt 
1, p. 141. 

Ibid., pp. 164-66. 
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between 1940 and 1946, the imports were only half a million tons ; 
whereas before the war they averaged 1.39 million tons. As prices of 
imports rose heavily, India suffered a net loss of Rs. 199 million in 
1940-41 to 1946-47 period as against a loss of Rs. 78 million in 
19.30-31 to 1939-40 period. In the post-war period imports rose 
sharply from 2.58 million tons in 1946-47 to 3.05 million tonnes in 
1948-^9. The deficit on the basis of 1947-48 production figures was 
estimated at 4.8 m. tons. During 1947-52, the average level of im- 
ports was 3.72 million tons. Imports of foodgrains have shown a 
fluctuating tendency with fluctuating production from year to year. 

Imports of Foodgrains (in Rs. Crores) 


Year 

Cereals and 

Cereal preparation 

Wheat 

Rice 

1950-51 

99.56 

53.50 

24.51 

1953-56 

17.68 

11.92 

4.01 

1960-61 

181.38 

153.20 

22.44 

1965-66 

322.00 

264.74 

41.89 

1966-67 

650.98 

423.04 

81.64 

1967-68 

518.20 

378.47 

54.76 

1968-69 

336 62 

259.49 

57,47 

1969-70 

260.98 

183.33 

58.25 

1970-71 

213,01 

173.37 

29.82 

1971-72 

131.21 

102.60 

18.07 

1972-73 

80.78 

48.16 

10.71 

1973-74 

473.0 

N.A. 

RA. 

1974-75 

703.8 

N.A. 

RA. 

1975-76 

1342.5 

1210.6 

46.6 

1976-77 

878.6 

808.1 

46.0 


The bulk of imports of foodgrains were from Argentina and 
U.S.A. Imports weie also made from Australia, Canada and U.S.S.R. 
partly on commercial basis and partly as aid, other importers are 
U.A.R., Burma, Thailand and Cambodia. 

By the time the First Plan came to be drawn, the annual deficit 
as measured by imports was around 3 m. tons. As against a tatjget 
of 61 .5 m. tons, during the First Plan period, the food production 
stood at 65.8 m. tonnes, which marked an increase of 11.8 m. tonnes 
over 1949-50. Imports of foodgrains steadily declined from 4.8 m. 
tons in 1951 to 0.7 m. tons in 1955. The year 1953-54 was agricul- 
turally the best of the whole plan period. Food production showed 
a phenomenal increase of 14.4 m, tons over the base year (1949-50) 
production of 54 m. tons. 

With the- Second Plan began the more serious phase of the food 
problem in the country. The last year of the First Plan was agricul 
lurally not as good as the preceding two years. There were scarcity 
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conditions in certain parts of Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Bihar, Orissa 
and Tamil Nadu in 1955-56. The. States of Assam, W. Bengal, 
U. P.. Delhi and Punjab were affected by floods ; while certain 
coastal districts of Tamil Nadu suffered on account of cyclone. The 
damage, however, was mostly caused to inferior grains. Supplies of 
foodgrains began to run short, of market demand, which necessitated 
once again dependence on impoits to bridge the gap. In 1956, 

l. 4 m, tons of foodgrains were imporied. Next year there was a 
sharp decline in production of foodgrains, the production index 
falling from 120.5 in 1956-57 to 107.3 in 1957-58. imports of food- 
grains shot up to 3.6 m. tons in 1957, 3.2 m. tons in 1958 and 
3.8 m. tons in 1959. Agricultural production ncreased in 1958-59 
and 1959-60. Production of foodgrains was 77.6 m. tons in 1958-59 
as against 65.4 m. tons in 1957-58. In 1959-60 the output was 
slightly lower, being 74.7 m. tons. The unexpected increase in pro 
duction had led the planners to revise their Second Plan target of 
food production to 80 m. tons. In 1960-61, the production was of 
the order of 79.7 m, tons. Even this proved inadequate to meet the 
market demand. Hence 5.1 m. tons of foodgrains were imported 
in 1960. Agricultural Production Team (1959) observed, “An imme- 
diate and drastic increase in food production is India’s primary 
problem of next 7 years. Without enough food India’s hopes for 
improving human welfare, achieving social justice and securing 
democracy will become almost impossible of attainment.” The 
Team estimated that the country was short of 28 m. tons of .food- 
grains in 1966 and, therefore, a target of 1 10 m. tons was suggested 
by it for the Third Plan. However, the Plan put the target of 100 

m. tons to be sufficient for securing self-sufficiency in foodgrains. 
Unfortunately, agricultural production throughout the five years of 
the Plan except in 1961-62 was 82.7 in. tonnes. It fell to 78. 5 m. 
tonnes in 1962-63, the year 1964-65 suffered from adverse climatic 
conditions. The domestic output of foodgrains in 1961-62 was 82.7 
m. tonnes. It fell to 78.5 m. tonnes in 1962-63 and 80.2 m. tonnes 
in 1963-64. There was a record production of 89 m. tonnes in 
1964-65 but was followed by a steep fall to 72.3 m. tonnes in 1965-66 
which was a year of severe drought in several parts of the country. 
Demand was rising on account of increase m population and rise in 
incomes caused by development and defence expenditure. This 
caused a wide gap which had to be filled up by larger imports, inten- 
sification of internal procurement, taking over greater responsibility 
for distribution of available supplies by extension of rationing and 
opening of more fair price shops and launching an emergency food, 
production drive to encourage production of foodgrains. Imports 
amounted to 4.5 m. tons in 1963, they rose sharply to 7.4 m. tons in 
1965 and 10.3 m. tons in 1966. 

"^Taking an overall view of the Plan period as a whole, we find 
that our difficulties in the matter of foodgrains have, on the demand 
side arisen primarily from rapid increase in population and rise in 
income. As compared with 369 m. in 19.50-51. India had to feed a 
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population of 511 m.in 1966-67. In the first two Plan periods, 
increase in production was keeping pace with the growth of demand 
but during t^ Third Plan, production fell far behind the increase 
in demand. /The food situation that was difficult during the Second 
Plan period became serious after 1960-61. The two droughts in 
1965-66 and 1966-67 rendered it critical so that the imports amount- 
ed .to 86.67 m. tons in 1967. Following the recovery of production 
in 1967-68 from the abnormally low level of two drought years, there 
was an increase of production of foodgrains to the order of 95.1 m. 
tonnes in 1967-68. In 1968-69 it was lower by about a m. tonnes 
(i.e., 94.0 m. tonnes). In 1969-70, aggregate foodgrains production 
increased to 99.5 m. tonnes. 

In 1970-71, the production was 107.8 m. tonnes. It fell to 
105.2 m. tonnes in 1971-72 and further to 95.2 m. tonnes in 1972-73. 
With an increase in foodgrains production imports fell from 5.69 m. 
tonnes in 1968 to 3.85 m. tonnes in 1969, to 3.61 m. tonnes in 1970 
to 2.21 m. tonnes in 1971. In 1972, the total imports amounted to 
0.45 m. tonnes. However, m view of the fall in domestic produc- 
tion in 1972-73, it was decided towards the later part of 1972 to 
import 2 m. tonnes foodgrains to replenish the buffer stock and to 
ensure uninterrupted flow of supplies through public distribution 
services. 

Production of food grains amounted to 97.0 m. tonnes in 
1972-73 and it was 104.6 m. tonnes in 1973-74. In 1974-75, it was 
only 99.8 m. tonnes. In 1975-76, it increased to 121.0 m. tonnes but 
again fell to 111.6 m. tonnes in 1976-77 to 73.9 m. tonnes .in 197^7-78. 
As against the production figures, the imports were to the tune of 
4.45 lakh tonnes in 1972, 35.9 lakh tonnes in 1973, 43.8 lakh tonnes 
in 1974, 73.9 lakh tonnes in 1975, 64.4 lakh tonnes in 1976 and 4.8 
lakh tonnes in 1977. The imports were on increase due to unfavour- 
able weather conditions, especially for the kharif crops. 


Year 


[947 

[948 

[949 

[950 

[951 

[952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 


Total quantity C dc F value (estimated) 

(in lakh tonnes) (in Rs. crores) 


23.71 

93,99 

28.87 

129.72 

37.65 

144.60 

21.59 

80.60 

48.01 

216.79 

39.26 

209.07 

20.35 

85.95 

8.43 

48.53 

7,11 

33.11 

14.43 

56.34 

36.46 

162.39 

32.24 

120.51 

38.68 

141.41 
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1960 

51.37 

192.84 

1961 

34.95 

129,56 

1962 

36.40 

141.09 

1963 

45.56 

183.60 

1964 

62.66 

266.25 

1965 

74.62 

290.32 

1966 

103.58 

523.13 

1967 

86.72 

532.16 

1968 

56.94 

361.20 

1969 

38.72 

253.01 

1970 

36.31 

213.01 

1971 

20.54 

131.21 

1972 

4.46 

80.78 

1973 

35.9 

473.00 

1974 

48.3 

464.00 

1975 

75.9 

1342.8 

1976 

64.4 

878.6 

1977 

4.8 

N. A. 


Food Deficit Areas 

Not all areas in the country are surplus areas in matters of 
food production. However, four main scarcity pockets may be 
mentioned as below .• 

1. Areas like eastern Uttar Pradesh and northern Bihar which 
have a very dense population, extremely small holdings and low per 
capita income, and are mainly paddy growing areas with heavy rain- 
fall and subject to frequent floods and other natural calamities. 
In these areas the rural people live in a precarious condition and 
when either floods come or rains fall, there is acute distress. In the 
lean season, prices tend to spurt up even on slight disturbance mak- 
ing these areas epicentres for further rise in prices in neighbouring 
areas. 


2. There are areas like the districts of W. Bengal near Calcutta 
with similar economic and demographic conditions where the distur- 
bing factor is often the pressure of demand supported by high pur- 
chasing po^er from the neighbouring metropolis whenever prices 
there tend to go up for any reason. 

3. There are dry areas, e. g., some of the millet growing areas 
of western India (including Rajasthan and Gujarat) and the Deccan 
Plateau which have relatively sparse population with scanty rainfall. 
The yield of land in these areas is usually poor and the income of 
the farmers is also amongst the lowest in the country. These areas 
are subject to frequent drought which initiates the usual vicious 
circle of failure of crops followed by rise in prices, scarcity amongst 
the people, hoarding and further rises iti prices. 

4. There are tribal areas, i. e., in Assam and Central India 
where per capita income is low. transport cost is high and the eco- 
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nomy is not only primitive but also often isolated from the rest of 
the country- Any failure of local crops leads to unusual distress in 
these areas. 

It is primarily the first three types of scarcity areas where the 
first signs of difficulty manifest themselves. 

Causes of Food Shortage 

Food shortage is a recurring phenomenon which periodically 
bedevils Indian economy. Too long have India watched the three 
year cycle of food shortage followed by a year of bumper crops. A 
little reflection would suggest that the causes of the malaise are 
deep-seated. They involve the whole complex of land relations in 
the country besides a large number of economic and social factors. 

There are, generally speaking, two things which deteriorate the 
food situation and make it more intense and difficult. Firsts a 
rapidly mounting burden on the land resulting from the rapidly 
growing population. Second, a declining trend in the average pro- 
ductivity of land- Besides these, there are other factors also which 
have affected the food supply. 

I. Partition of the Country, This deteriorated India’s food 
situation to a great extent because the foodgrains surplus areas of 
West Punjab, Sind and E. Bengal went over to the share of Pakistan, 
while the foodgrains deficit areas of Madras, Orissa, and W. Bengal 
remained in India. This reduced her agricultural production and 
created difficulties both for the foodgrains and commercial crops 
like cotton and jute. After partition India had obtained 82 per cent 
of the total population of the Undivided India, but her share in the 
total area was 77 per cent. Her share in the area under rice was 
72 per cent ; wheat 70 per cent ; cereals 75 per cent and under 
irrigation 70 per cent. Pakistan got more of cultivated area and 
irrigated land to feed a comparatively small percentage of popula- 
tion. All those areas which traditionally are famine tracts because 
of their frequent affliction by drought formed part of the Indian 
Union. This was responsible for rendering the food production of 
the countp^ highly unstable and making the country more vulnerable 
to scarcities and famines than Pakistan.^ The position became 
worst when about 10 m. displaced persons migrated to India from 
Pakistan. India’s foodgrains deficit increased by nearly a million 
tonnes by the separation of Pakistan in addition to a deficit of 1.39 
m. tonnes by separation of Burma. Thus, a serious blow to India’s 
food economy came in the wake of depletion of reserve stocks and 
the necessity of imports increased correspondingly. 

2. Increase in population. India’s population has been rising 
at a rapid rate. It was 238 million in 1901. Since then it has grown 
at a sporadic rate. In the first 20 years (1901-20) the growth rate 


1. Grow More Food Enquiry Committee Report^ 1952, p. 5. 
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was 5.4 per cent. In the next 20 years (1921-40), it was 25.23 per cciu 
and in the next 20 years (1941-60) it was 34.9 per cent, ll jroHt to 
547 m. in 1971. During 1951-61, we added 80 million more people, 
and this addition was of the order of 108 million during 1961-71. 
Population increased by 24.6 per cent during the decade of 1961-71. 
It rose to 640 millions in 1975 and is further expected to rise to 900 
millions by he end of the century unless we are able to achic^c 
something miraculous in the field of family planning during the 
coming decades. With every increase in population, the net area 
sown per capita has been going down, ltdeclinedfroinl.il acres 
in 1911-12 to 1.04 acres in 1931 ; to 0.94 acres in 1941 to 0.84 acres 
in 1951 and to 0 75 acre in 1961 and to less than 0.60 in 1971. With 
the decline in the cultivated area per capita, the share of food and 
other produce of cultivation available to each individual has been 
declining. ^ It is an all pervasive fact that whilst the area of cultiva- 
ted land, irrigated and double-cropped had decreased since 1921. 
population during the 30 year period (1921-51) increased very much 
faster. In 1950-51, the net area sown was 293.4 m. acres ; it increas- 
ed to 327 m. acres in 1960-61 (i. e., there was an increase of 8.2 per 
cenp. The double cropped area increased from 32.5 m. to 5L5 m 
during the same period (i. e., an increase of 0.6 per cent) whereas 
the population increased from 360 m to 439 m. (i. e., an increase of 
21.5 per cent). In 1974-75, the net area sown was 138 m. hectares ; 
the double cropped area wa.s 27 m. hectares and the population in 
1971 was 547 m. as against the net sown area of 141 m. hectares and 
double cropped area of 26 ni. hectares, i. e., both these areas have 
remained more or less stationary, whereas the population has increa- 
sed tremendously. The following table shows this : 


Trends in Area Cultivated’ 


Year 

Net 

Total 

Double 

Net 

Gross 

area 

Cropped 

Cropped 

Irrigated 

Irrigated 


sown 

area 

area 

area 

area 



(in million hectares) 


1965-66 

136.24 

155.36 

19. !2 

26.34 

30.88 

1966-67 

137.30 

157.40 

20.10 

26.90 

32.65 

1967-68 

139.85 

163.65 

23.80 

27.18 

33.18 

1968-69 

137.56 

159.66 

22.10 

290.3 

35.44 

1969-70 

138.70 

163.78 

25.08 

30.41 

31.29 

1970-7! 

141.16 

167.41 

26.25 

31.83 

38.55 

1974-75 

138.33 

169 53 

26.78 

33.61 

41 ,.S9 


With an increase in population, the per capita availability of 
foodgrains has been fluctuating greatly. It was 395 gms. per day 
per capita in 1951 ; 468 gms. in 1961 ; 469 gms: in 1971. It fell to 


l. Various Issues of Imitan Annual, and for 197^, p. 162 ; and ///</«>?« 
Agricuitute tn Brie/, ^^71, pp. M, 40. 
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467 gms. in 1972, to 424 gms. in 1973. Since then it has been fluc- 
tuating. It was 453 gms. in 1974 ; 408 gms. in 1975 ; 458 gms. in 
1976 and 439 gms. in 1977. 

3. Low Productivity of Land. In India the fertility of land has 
been declining for more than one reason. The average production 
per hectare is about 90 per cent of what it was about half a century 
back. There is a decline of about 10 per cent. This decline has been 
fast during the last 30 years ; and had taken place because of the 
coincidence of several factors, such as the substitution of heavy 
yielding crops and varieties without adequate compensation through 
artificial methods of restoring fertility ; inerting deficiency 
of humus in the soil ; inadequate drainage facilities ; extension 
of agriculture on marginal and sub-marginallandswhich generally 
yield less and bring about a decline in the average productivity ; 
disturbance in the practice of fallowing and crop rotations because 
of the increasing demand for food and other agricultural products.’ 
Soil erosion and increasing salinity, aridity, alkalinity and 
semi-desert conditions developing in areas which were agriculturally 
better so far. The result of these factors is that the average yields 
'of cereals in India are among the lowest in the world, being about 
1,877 Kg. per hectare for milled rice 1,338 Kg. for wheat and 885 
Kg. per hectare for all cereals including paddy (1975-76) 

However, in individual crops, in some cases there has been 
noticed an increase in the yield per hectare for some years past. 

Yield Per Hcetare in Kgs.® 


Crop 

1968- 

1969- 

1970- 

1971- 

1972- 

1974- 

1975- 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

75 

76 

Rice 

1,076 

1,073 

1,123 

1,145 

1,073 

1,045 

1,246 

Maize 

997 

968 

1,279 

892 

1,084 

948 

1,173 

Wheat 

1,169 

1,209 

1,307 

1,382 

1,254 

1,338 

1 409 

»ariey 

879 

982 

1,090 

1,028 

967 

1,087 

1,125 

Jowar 

523 

521 

466 

461 

435 

643 

592 

Bajra 

315 

426 

622 

455 

324 

390 

494 

Ragi 

736 

761 

872 

903 

837 

867 

995 

Small .millets 

380 

360 

416 

351 

353 

361 

403 

Total Cereals 

843 

865 

944 

936 

883 

907 

1,070 

Gram 

607 

715 

663 

636 

644 

570 

709 

Tut 

718 

690 

7'09 

681 

750 

725 

785 

Other pulses 

369 

371 

393 

370 

294 

' J34 

375 

Total Pulses 

490 

531 

524 

499 

465 

455 

553 

Total Foodgrains 781 

805 

872 

859 

811 

824 

943 


4. Rising Agricultural Prices. The soaring prices of agricul- 
tural products in general and those of foodgrains in particular have 
badly affected the supply of these articles. These must be weighed 
against the enormous growth in population during these years. With 
the rise in prices the producer’s need for cash to meet necessary 

1. R. B. 1, Report on Currency and Finance, \o\.l. Economic Keview, 

1974-75. p t1. . „ __ 

2. Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1974, p. 71 ; Ibid., for 1977, p. 13. 
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commitments could be fulfilled with lower sales. Besides, a tendency 
for holding foodgrains for a longer period than usual develops in 
anticipation of further rise in prices. This situation creates an 
mifidal scarcity of the foodgrains in the country. The basic causes 
for rise in foodgrains prices are the increa.sed purchasing power in 
the hands of the people due to increased investment outlay of the 
Plans, shortfall in the production of major crops, inadequate stocks 
with the Government and extensive . hoarding and speculation by 
the producers and the wholesalers in the quasi-free market 
mechanism. 

5. Physical Causes. Indian agriculture is a gamble in rains. 
Variations in rainfall in different parts of the country are more mar- 
ked and frequent. Besides the seasonal and local uneven distribution 
the variation from year to year is very great. Moreover, for last 
few years the monsoon has been very abnormal over vast areas and 
there have been severe droughts. The result is that water is not 
available as and when required for most of the crops during greater 
part of the year and over by far a larger area ; and there is a great 
deal of insecurity of harvest. On the other hand, in northern and 
eastern parts large areas are subjeet to heavy floods, and hailstorms 
which damage crops. 

There has been a wide fluctuation in the production of food- 
grains due to favourable weather conditions, as would be dear from 
the following table : 


Production of Foodgrains (in m tonnes)' 



1964- 

19^5- 

1966- 

1967- 

1968- 

1969- 


65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

Cereals of 







which 

77.0 

62.4 

65.9 

83.0 

8316 

87.8 

Rice 

39.3 

30.6 

30.4 

37.6 

39.8 

40.4 

Wheat 

12.3 

10.4 

11.4 

16.5 

18.7 

20.1 

Coarse grains 

25.4 

21 .4 

24.1 

28.8 

25.2 

27.3 

Pulse of which 

11-7 

9.9 

7.3 

12.1 

10,4 

11.7 

Gram 


4.2 

3.6 

6.0 

4.3 

5.5 

Total Foodgrains 

89.4 

72.3 

74.2 

95.1 

94.0 

99.5 

1970- 

1971. 

1972- 


1974- 

1975- 

1976- 

71 

Cereals of 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 







which 96.6 

Bice 42.2 

Wheat 23.8 

93.6 

42.7 
26.4 

87.1 

39.2 
24.7 

94.66 

44.05 

21.78 

89.81 

39.58 

24.10 

107.99 

48.74 

28.85 

100.36 

42.79 

29.08 

1. Economic Survey for 1974-75 ; and for 1977-78, p. 62 




m 




Coarse 

grains 

Pulses of 

23.0 

24.5 

23.2 

which 

11.8 

11.1 

9.9 

Gram 

Total Food- 

5.2 

5.1 

4.5 

grains 

107.8 

104.6 

97.0 
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28.84 

26.12 

30.11 

28.50 

10.01 

10.01 

13.04 

11.21 

4.10 

4.01 

5.88 

5.37 

104.67 

99.83 

121.03 

111.57 


Nature of the Food Problem 

India suffers not only from physical hunger but also from 
specific hunger, i. e., there is to be found not only the quantitative 
inadequacy of the diet (known as under-nutrition) but there is also 
deficiency of one or more essential nutrients in the diet (known as 
mal-nutrition).^ People who do not get enough quantity of food to 
eat are undernourished and those whose diets are inadequate in 
quality are malnourished. The under-nourished are, however, usu- 
ally mal-nourished.2 

Production of Food grains since 1947-48 to 1976.77 


Year 

Rice 

Total Foodgrains including 
other cereals, millets and 
Wheat pulses 

1947-48 

21,588 

5,660 

52,829 

1948-49 

22,960 

5,741 

52,585 

1949-50 

23,542 

6,391 

54,916 

1950-51 

20,576 

64,62 

50,825 

1951-52 

21,300 

61,83 

51,996 

1952-53 

22,899 

7,501 

59,201 

1953-54 

28,214 

8,017 

69,821 

1954-55 

25,219 

9,043 

68,035 

1955-56 

27,557 

8,760 

66,850 

1956-57 

29,037 

9,403 

69,855 

1957-58 

25,525 

7,998 

64,311 

1958-59 - 

80,847 

9,958 

77,141 

1959-60 

31,676 

10.324 

76,672 

1960-61 

34,574 

10,997 

82.018 

1961-62 

35,663 

12,072 

82,706 


1, Umier-mitrition has been defined as an inadequacy in calorie intake 
which if allov^ed to continue for a long enough time results in either 
loss of normal body weight for the same physical activity or reduction 
in physical activity for the same body weight or both. 

Malnutrition refers to the lack or inadequacy of a particular or several 
e^^ential nutrients such that if made good, the signs of specific 
deficiency diseases aic eliminateci 

2. Sir John Boyd Orr (1950) concluded that “a lifetime of malnutrition 

and actual hunger was the lot of at least two-thuds of mankind 

and the proportion of the people in India who did not get enough of 

^ the right type of food to cat was even higher than two-thirds ’’ Accor- 
ding to him. “permanent under-feedine and periodic starvation is a 
rule in India In normal times about 30 percent of the pt.pulatipn 
do not get I'tiouoh to eat, while much larger section wl the people hape 
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1962-63 

33,217 

10,776 

80,151 

1963-64 

36,998 

9,853 

80,642 

1964-65 

39,308 

12,257 

89,356 

1965-66 

30,589 

10,394 

72,347 

1966-67 

30,348 

11,393 

74,231 

1967-68 

37,612 

16,540 

95,052 

1968-69 

39,761 

18,651 

94,013 

1969-70 

40,430 

20,093 

99,501 

1970-71 

42,225 

23,832 

108,422 

1971-72 

43,068 

26,410 

105,168 

1972-73 

39,245 

24,735 

97,026 

1973-74 

44,057 

21,778 

104.665 

1974-75 

39,579 

24,104 

99,826 

1975-76 

48,740 

28,850 

121,030 

1976-77 

42,790 

29.080 

111.570 


On an all-India basis, about one-third (35.0 per cent) of the 
population was under-nourished. This is in broad agreement with 
the estimate of Sukhatme who observed that a quarter of India’s 
households were underfed during 1935-48, and since there has been 
no appreciable quantitative change in the diet of the people during 
the last 15 years, the estimate of those who are under-nourished 
seems to hold good even to day.^ 

Opines Dr. Madalgi that, “if we take the deficiency of calorie 
intake of 15 per cent or more than the nutritionally required 
quantity as a definite indication of under-nutrition, about one-tenth 
(9.2 percent) of the urban population and 40.3 per cent of the rural 
population was under nohrished in 1959-60, the all India average 
being 35.0 per cent.* 

The incidence of mal-nutrition is diflScult to assess. The evi- 
dence indicates that it is far higher and can be placed at least 50 
per ^nt for India as a whole. Further, the majority of the under- 
nourished are also mal-nourished. It would appear that some 250 
millions of India's population today are either taidcr-nourtshed or mal- 
nourished or both. When over 60 percent of the population in the 


to be satistied almost invariably with illbalanced diet containing a 
preponderance of cereals, sugar, root vegetable and insufficient protec- 
tive foods of higher nutritive value. Intake of milk pulses, meat, 
leafy vegetables, eggs and fruits is -generally insuflScient which leads 
to ill-health, disease and high mortalily in India among the vulnerable 
groups including infants, ehiidren, pregnant and nursing jnothers, 
factory workers and school boys.” Quoted by Mamoria, Social Prob- 
lems anti Social Disorganisation in India. 1965. 

Dr. Castro of Brazil (1952) observed that “about two-thirds of world 
population is permanently hungry and of these a little less than one 
third is to be found in India People hc^- arc permanently on starva- 
tion level.*’ Geography of Hunger. 

1. Sukhatme, P. V. Feeding india's Grovring Millions. 1965, p. 75, 

2. Madalg% S. S. Population and Food Supply iu India, 1970, p. 68. 

F. 45 
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country have a per capita total consumption expenditure of less than 
half a rupee per day it is scarcely surprising if most of them are 
unable to meet adequately their needs of calories, proteins and other 
nutrients for a healthy, active life.' 

According to the National Survey made during 1959-60, about 
one-tenth (9.2 per cent) of the urban and two-fifths (40.3 per cent) 
of the rural population were under-noyrished ; for all India, the 
proportion was about one-third (35.0 per cent). This is the broad 
magnitude of hunger in India. 

The intensity of hunger, i, c , percentage of shortfall in intake 
of nutrition requirements, varied from 22 to 55 per cent in rural area 
and between 21 and 38 per cent in urban area. In other words, about 
24 million (6.8 per cent) persons were subsisting on just one meal a 
day and other 125 million (29.2 per cent) persons had to go without 
a meal every alternate day. 

Studies indicate that there is a daily average of 2,040 calories 
for each person in the country, but in lar^ge areas people have to 
subsist on around 1,000 calories a day. Caloiies apart,, the chief 
fault with the Indian diet is that it is lopsided— preponderant in 
carbohydrates and low in proteins. 

The phenomenon of under-nutrition coupled with increase in 
population and per capita incomes, on the one hand, and Stagnant 
production and hoarding activities of traders on the other is mainly 
responsible for the present food difficulties. 

Chief Features of Indian Diets 

Indian diet primarily consists of cereals and pulses, which 
contribute on the average over 75 per cent of the caloric supply, 85 
per cent of protein supply, most of the thiamine and niacine supply 
about 70 per cent of iron, but only some 30 per cent of fat supply, 
40 per cent calcium, 15 per cent of vitamin A, 50 per cent of 
riboflavin, and negligible amount of vitamins C and 

The Diet Atlas of India recently released by the Indian Council 
of Medical Research (July 9, 1965) reveals some interesting facts* 
about Indian diets. It says that ‘‘Rural people provide a large pro- 
portion of their total expenditure for foodgrains as compared with 
the urbanites. On an average, a villager has 41 per cent of his 
expenditure on foodgrains, eight per cent on milk and milk products 
and 19 per cent on other items. Against this, the city dweller has 
25 per cent of his expenditure on foodgrains, 9 per cent on milk 
products and 26 per cent on other items.” The survey shows that 
more than half of the population of the country is nonvegetarian, 
though in Gujarat, Punjab and Rajasthan non-vegetarians constitute 
less than 40 per cent of the State population 


1. Sukhatme, P. V. Feeding India's Growing Million^, 1965, p. 75. 

2. Sukhatme, op- cit.^ p. 34. 
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The calorie intake per adult in Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, 
U. P. and West Bengal is about 3,000 while in other States it ranges 
from 2.000 to 2,500. Kerala has the lowest intake with only about 
1,800 calories. 

The diet is preponderant in cereals. In cereals there is regional 
variation in consumption, rice being preferred in Southern and 
Eastern States ; wheat in Central and Northern states and millets and 
coarse grains in Western and Central India and some specified areas 
in several states. 

. Consumption of pulses is highest in Uttar Pradesh followed by 
Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, West Bengal and Bihar — between 60 
and 100 grams. In Kerala consumption of pulses is less than 20 
per cent.' 

In Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and U. P. people consume about 
160 grams of millets on an average, while in Madhya Pradesh the 
average consumption is only 20 grams. Kerala, West Bengal and 
Himachal Pradesh consume no millets at all. 

As regards consumption of milk and milk products Punjab 
tops the list with a daily consumption of 220 grams, followed b^ 
Gujarat and Maharashtra with 140 and 100 grams respectively. 
Kerala and Bihar are at the far end with less than 20 grams. 

In the case of sugar and jaggery, too, Punjab tops the list — on 
an average 85 grams are consumed per day per adult. West Bengal 
and Maharashtra come next with 40 grams each. Bihar, Kerala and 
Himachal Pradesh have the minimum consumption level. 

The consumption of oils is characterised largely by a regional 
variation in regard to the type of oil consumed. The major vegetable 
oils consumed are groundnut oil, mustard oil, and sesame oil. The 
Central and the Western India consume groundnut oil to a large 
extent ; whereas Northern and Eastern India prefer mustard oil, 
and Southern India generally consumes sesame oil excepting 
Kerala where coconut oil is the choice. 

Ghee is liked all over India. Now hydrogenated oil (Vanas- 
pati) has entered in Indian dietary because it compares favourably 
with ghee in consistency, appearance, use and price. 

An analysis of data from dietary survey's shows that well over 
90 per cent of the caloric supply of under-nourished households 
comes from cereals, starchy roots, sugar and pulses, whereas in other 
countries, these supply only 57 per cent of the calories and' the rest 
is derived from animal products. India consumes less than 2 000 
calories per person per day, with 75 per cent of the calorics delfiv.ed 
from cereals, starchy roots, pulses and sugar ; whereas rich 
countries consuine 3,050 calories per person per day, the share of 
carbohydrates being 57 per cent. In other words, an average Indian 
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lives on only one-third of a ton per year as against a quantity of 
3 to 4 times as large in the rich countries. Besides, India consumes 
51 gm. of total protein, with only 6 gm. derived from animal sources. 
In contrast, the total protein supplies available per capita per day 
in rich countries is 90 gms., with 44 grms derived from animal 
sources. Among the different animal products the consumption 
of meat add eggs in India is very negligible while that of fish is only 
one-fifth and that of milk one-fourth of that in rich countries. 
The consumption of fruits and vegetable is less than onefourth of 
that in the rich countries. 

However, the most satisfactory feature of the Indian diet is the 
level and nature of the vegetable protein which is derived from pulses 
and nuts. Most of .the animal protein is derived from milk. 

It may be said, the total calorific value of the present average 
diet is below 2,000 Units as against the requirements of 3,000 units. 
The deficiency is more marked in respect of nutritional quality sutce 
items like milk, fish, meat, eggs, fruits and vegetables do not enter 
into the diet of most of the Indians. The deficiency is rather sli^t 
in case of pulses, sugar and jaggery. In other words, the expensive 
proteins and protective foods are not available to the average Indian 
and the average diet falls far short of adequacy and the rate of 
improvement leaves much to be desired. 

Per Capita per Day Intake of Foodstuffs as Reyealed by the Results 
of the Diet and Nutrition Surveys in India 


Fdbdstuffs ' 

Recommended 
for a balanced 
diet (in gms.) 

Mean intake (in 
grammes) 
1935-48 1955-58 

1966 

Cereals 

369.5 

391.5 

390.8 

495.6 

Pulses 

68.6 

53.3 

56.3 

34.6 

Leafy Vegetables 

107.4 

20.U 

16.8 

35.4 

Other Vegetables 

124.5 

96.6 

75.4 

107.5 

Fruits 

37.1 

13.7 

5.0 

9.2 

Milk and products 

178.4 

77.9 

66.2 

129.0 

Fats and Oils 

.17 6 

21.7 

12.3 

13.7 

Flesh Foods (Meat, Fish,. 




Eggs) 

35.4 

22.2 

ll.O 

13.9 

Sugar and Jaggery 

40.2 

15.8 

16.8 

37.4 


(Source : Adapted from Reports of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research) 

As a result of inadequate food consumption, people become 
lethargic and sluggish, movements become slow, infrequent an d 
intmupted by long pauses, and any continuous effort is avoided as 
far ^ssible. On the other hand, the insufficiency of essential 
nutrients directly/ results in the occurrence of specific deficiency 
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diseases, retardation of growth, poor development in physique, low 
resistance to disease and infections and low working efficiency. These 
in turn contribute to high morbidity and mortality among children 
and low expectation of life. 

“It may be that while the over-all pattern of consumption 
might show an upward trend in terms of calories in future, the great 
increase in population is sure to render both self-suflSciency in food 
supply and an adequate consumption for every Indian impossible in 
near future, unless there is a considerable reduction in the present 
rates of population growth and appropriate changes in our food 
habits, the attainment of proper nutritional standard would require 
a high rate of expansion in food production.” According to the 
findings of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture in India, “if every 
one is given a balanced diet there will be a shortage of 27 per cent in 
the case of foodgrains, 50 per cent in the case of pulses, 100 per cent 
in the case of fruits, 100 per cent in the case of vegetables, 150 per 
cent in the case oS oils and fats and 630 per cent in the case of milk 
and the shortage in the case of meat, fish and-eggs amounts to 
several hundred per cent.” • This is a tremendous task in the present 
circumstances. 

The deficiency of food has been estimated in terms of calories 
at 22 per cent ; in terms of proteins 38 per cent and in terms of fat 
64 per cent. The inadequacies in the current diet are strikingly 
brought out when the diet is compared with food supplies. needed to 
attain the minimum level of nutrition. It shows that the food 
available today is barely three quarters of the diet under minimum 
target which is considered as a minimum essential for a healthy active 
life. Dr. Sukhatme has calculated that “during 1958-59 — 1960-61 
India had an immediate deficit of some 4 million tons in cereals, 
6 m. tons in pulses, 9 m. tons in fruits and vegetables, and an 
equal amount in milk, 2 m. tons in other animal products, and a 
little over 1 m. tons in oil. These deficits imply that the available 
total supplies in food-grains must be increased by 15 per cent and 
those in protective food must be at least 50 per cent to attain the 
minimum level of nutritional target. Specifically, the increases 
needed range from about 5 percent in cereals, to 60 percent in pulses, 
70 % in fruits and vegetables, 120 % in meat, eggs and fish,' 45% in 
milk and 65 per cent in fats and oils...” Interpreted in terms of 
future needs, the minimum goal of nutrition implies that for every 10 
million increase in population India would have to provide a total of 
some 2 m. tons of additional foodgrains, half a million tons of fruit 
and vegetables and four-fifths of a railliop tons of additional animal 
products, mostly milk. 

Shri J. S. Sharma, in a paper read before the National Food 
Congress in May 1970, calculated the aggregate requirements of 
different foodstuffs for human consumptions, on the basis of popula- 
tion trend, income and distribution policy, income elasticity of 
demand, likely changes in tastes, minimum nutritional standards and 
the production possibilities, would be of the following order : 
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Projected requirentents of Food Items 1981’ 

Estimated base level Projected Minimum Require- 

availability in 1969 for 1981 Nutr- ments in 

itional 1981 for 

Food Per Requirement Per Requirement target human 
Items capita for human capita for human per consump- 


gms/ consumption 
day (million 

tonnes) 

gms/ 

day 

consump- 
tion (million 
tonnes) 

capita 

gms 

day 

tion on 
the basis of 
nutritional 
target 
(million 
tonnes) 

Cereals 395 

76.40 

440 

112.21 

400 

102.78 

Pulses 51 

9.83 

75 

19.13 

104 

26.52 

Sugar 46 

8.89 

60 

15.30 

50 

12.75 

Edible OilslO.4 

2.01 

14 

3.57 

18 

4.59 

Milk 108 

21.02 

120 

30160 

201 

51.26 

Meat 3.6 

0.70 

4.3 

1.10 

7 

1.79 

Fish 7.1 

1.38 

11.8 

3.01 

17 

4.34 

Eggs 1.3 

0.26 

2.2 

0.56 

2 

0.51 

Starchy roots44 
Fruits and 

8.48 

47 

12.00 

46 

11.73 

Vegetables 58 

10.77 

75 

19.13 

137 

34.94 


Food Requirements for the Country 

From time to time efforts have been made to find out as to 
how much foodgrains are required for the country. The First Five 
Year Flan pointed out that roughly India had a food shortage of 
10 per cent of the production^ on the basis that every one needed 
14 ounces of foodgrains per day. For this an increase of 7.6 m. 
tons of foodgrains was considered necessary (/. e,, from 540 m. 
tons to 61.6 m. tons). The actual production in 1955-56 was 63.4 m. 
tons. This eased the food situation to some extent. 

The Second Plan pointed out that if the consumption of grains 
is to be increased to 19 ozs. per day (from 17.2 ozs). India would 
require 15 m. tons of foodgrains over and above what it produces 
(/. e., the production was to increase from 65 m. tons to 80 m. tons). 
As against this target the actual production was of 79 tons by the 
end of the plan period. 

The Agricultural Production Team (1959) suggested an increase 
of foodgrains production to 110 m. tons. Of this 88 m. tons was 
needed for consumption purposes ; 126 m. tons for seed and wastage 
and 9.4 m. tons for seed requirements and safety margin. The 
requirements of foodgrains were estimated for a population of 480 

1. Shanna, J. S. l^ationai Food Congrcjis, M ay ^ 1970. 
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m. i^rsons on the basis of 15 ozs. of cereals and 3 ozs. of pulses by 
1965-66. The Team suggested, therefore a rate of increase of 8.2 ’p« 
cent per annum and said that unless this rate is achieved there 
will be a shortfall of about 25 per cent or 28 m. tons (of the 
requirements). 

The Third Plan fixed the target of 100 m. tons to be achieved 
by 1965-66. But unfortunately the production was only 79 m. tons 
in 1963-64, leaving a very big gap between the requirements and the 
total available supply. 

In view of the growth o^ population and allowing for some 
improvement in consumption standards, the demand for foodgrains 
at the end of the Fourth Plan was estimated at around 120 m. tons. 
But the total production was of the order of only 104 m. tonnes. On 
this basis the Drqft Fifth Plan has estimated that India Should 
produce 1 10 m. tonnes of foodgrains by 1978-79. 

A recent estimate put the demand for food grains for 1977 at 
125.7 m. tonnes on the assumption of a per capita daily consumption 
of 470 gms of foodgrains. On the basis of population figure given 
by the Registrar General of India, for the year 2,000, that if family 
planning measures succeed, the population may be around 80.3 crores 
and if they do not succeed, if may be 85 crores. On ihese two assum- 
ptions Bhatia has placed the requirements of foodgrains at 160 m. 
tonnes for the lower population figure and 167.8 m. tons for the 
higher population figure.^ 

According the Draft Five Year Plan (1978-83), the foodgrains' 
production will have to be of the order of 140.48 to 144.48 million 
tonnes, of the per capita availability is reckoned at 1 77 kgs per year. 
This may have to increase to 190 kgs by 1987-88, on the assumption 
that the growth of foodgrains demand on the part of the middle 
and high-income population will decelerate, but the growth of 
demand^ from the low-income population will accelerate as greater 
purcha^ng power percolates. On these assumptions, the total demand 
for foodgrains may be 169 million tonnes in 1978-78. If a lower 
per capita availability is assumed, it may be 164 million tonnes. 

'Food Policy of the Governtnent 

The gravity of the food situation has never been realised in 
true sense except at the time of serious crisis. Whenever widespread 
famines occurred, the problern was recognised and was tackled 
according to the capacity of the Government and with varving 
degrees of success. 

Prior to 1942, no serious steps were taken by the then Govern- 
ment of India to meet the food deficiency in the country either by 


l Bhatia, B M. ‘‘Food, Famine and Population/’ in Fopulation in Indians 
Development, 1947-2000, Bose, A. l>csai, P. B. and Mitra, A 
1974, p. 229. ^ 
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way of re-organisation of agriculture or by means of large scale 
imports. However, with the outbreak of Bengal Famine in 1943, the 
Government initiated the ‘Grow More Food Campaign.* The 
measure was the result of the recommendations of the Food Grains 
Policy Committee, The Campaign did not fix any target for increase 
in production of foodgrains but laid down the lines along which 
efforts for increased production might be made . These included : 
(i) switchover from cash crops, mainly short staple cotton ; to food 
crops ; (ii) intensive cultivation of cultivated lands through irriga- 
tion, better seeds and manures, and better farming practices ; 
and (iii) extensive cultivation by bringing under plough current 
fallows, culturable waste lands, etc. Unfortunately, the results were 
not very impressive because the whole programme was not supple- 
mented by a comprehensive integrated plan for overall agricultural 
development and re-organization. Further, the failure was also due 
to lack of an agency for conveying the message of the campaigns to 
the actual cultivators. 

Other measures taken up to meet the food shortage consisted 
of the formulation and administration of food controls, introduction 
of procurement system from villages, equitable distribution through 
statutory rationing and controls on prices. In August, 1947, as a 
result of these measures, food rationing was in progress in all big 
towns and cities covering aboxJt 145 million people. 

The movement was placed on a planned footing for the next 
five years from 1947-48. The all-India target for additional pro- 
duction was fixed at 4 m. tons meanwhile the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee, appointed in 1947, recommended upward revision of the 
target of additional production to. 10 m. tons out of which 3 m. tons 
were to be obtained by reclamation of about 10 rn. acres of land and 
the rest through increased productivity from the area under cultiva- 
tion. The measures suggested for achie\ing the targets were ; (i) 
, greater attention to minor irrigation works, development of local 
manurial resources and distribution of improved seeds ; (ii) plans 
for production of fetiiizers ; (iii) survery of ground water resources 
with a view to undertaking tube- well construction ; and (iv) setting 
up of central organisation for undertaking reclamation and develop- 
ment of large blocks of culturable waste. 

In 1948, the Government invited Lord Boyd Orr to review the 
working of the campaign and to make suggestions. He recommended 
that the whole campaign should be placed on emergency footing and 
bottlenecks of supply and movement of essential materials required 
for agriculture should be removed. He suggested that self-sufficiency 
in foodgrains should be achieved by March, 1952. The deficit to be 
made up was 4.8 lakh tons. 

In 1952, a Grow More Food Enquiry Committee was set up for 
examining the working of the G. M. F. campaign. This Committee 
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recommended that the present G. M. F. campaign should be enlarged 
so as to cover a wider plan for development of village life in all its 
aspects. 

When food situation worsened 'in 1955, the prices rose very 
high. To study the price trends in foodgrains the Foodgrains 
Enquiry Committee was set up in July 1957. According to this 
Committee, the rise in the prices of foodgrains was due to : (i) a 
large proportion of foodgrains being retained by the cultivators ; 

(ii) the increased outlay under the Second Plan and increased bank 
credit which pushed up the price level ; and (iii) undue optimism 
about the food situation led to the slackening or at least prevented 
the accelerating of efforts for increased food production in many 
States. 

The Committee recommended ; (i) the establishment of ‘Price 
Stabilisation Board* so as to stabilise the prices of foodgrains in the 
country, (ii) establishment of Central Foodgrains Advisory Board, 

(iii) setting up of cheap foodgrains shops ; (iv) temporary measures 
of food control in Bombay and Calcutta ; (v) removal of rationing 
and control ; (vi) the Government to take over the wholesale business 
of foodgrains ; (vii) imports of foodgrains to be encouraged for 
few years ; (viii) more attention to be given to grow more food 
campaign in the Second Plan ; (ix) united efforts on an 'All-India 
basis’ to check the growth of population to be taken up and Govern- 
ment supervision of foodgrain business, etc. 

These recommendations were accepted by the Government to 
a large extent. 

In 1959, the Government of India invited the Ford Foundation 
Team experts to give constructive suggestions for solving the country’s 
food problem. The Team suggested a 110 million ton target to 
provide food enough for the added millions, and to provide some 
dietary improvement and a safety margin for poor crop years and 
emergency condition. It was of the opinion that this target can 
be realized only if an all-out emergency food programme is under- 
taken. Food production must be given the highest priority. 

Some of the important recommendations of the Team were : 
(1) Since India is a large country with great diversification in 
climatic and other conditions, no blanket programme will fit all 
areas. The problem of different areas under different conditions 
should be solved on its own basis, i. e., improvement programmes 
should be tailored to fit the conditions faced by individual cultivators 
village by village, block by block and area by area. (2) The main task 
should be to develop the low average to the higher levels of output, 
already attained by individual cultivators from the combination of 
resources— physical resources, human ingenuity and efforts, fertilizers, 
pesticides, minor irrigation works, drainage, improved equipment— 
the food supply can be increased consideiably. (3) Those seiccted 
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crops and selected areas in each State should be chosen which have 
the greatest increase potentialities. (4) Priority should be given to 
projects which make immediate and greatest contribution to food 
production. (5) In India where cultivation is carried on by millions 
of small farmers, the prospects of adoption of improved methods of 
cultivation depend on prospects of an economic return to the agri- 
culturist. This depends on assurance of stability of tenure, stable 
prices and necessary marketing and credit facilities. (6) At all levels 
leadership should be provided and co-ordination achieved among 
planners, administrators, educators, natural scientists, social scientists, 
local community leaders and cultivators. (7) Provision should be 
made for suitable storage of foodgrains. (8) The market should be 
within bullock-cart distance that will pay the guaranteed price when 
the cultivator has to sell. 

Food Corporation of India 

With a view to stabilise the prices of foodgrains the State 
Ministers’ Conference (September 1964) recommended for the 
establishment of a Foodgrains Corporation. Accordingly the Food 
Corporation of India was set up in 1965 with these objectives : — 

(i) To ensure fair price to the grower and to make available 
foodgrains at reasonable prices to the consumer ; (ii) to encourage 
production of foodgrains by financing food crops, giving guarantees 
on behalf of growers and by providing facilities like fertilizers, sprays 
and crop insurance ; (iii) to conduct research, encourage research in 
increasing fields, preventing losses by insects, pests, fungus, etc. ; 
(iv) to carry on research on farm management in order to increase 
the efficiency of the grain growers ; (v) encourage mechanization 
and application of modern science and technology to foodgrain 
production ; (vi) to conduct surveys, maintain statistics and under- 
take all such steps as are necessary to' keep the farmer well-informed ; 
(vii) to encourage subsidiary foods such as poultry, fruits and 
vegetables, fish, pork and other meat and take steps to increase their 
production and consumption ; (viii) to provide proper storage 
facilities ; (ix) to organise and finance super-market, and retail dis- 
tribution to reduce costs to consumer ; (x) to encourage and under- 
take all kinds of food industries including packing, preservation and 
processing ; (xi) to take positive steps, to ensure balanced consump- 
tion of foodgrains ; (xii) to run Corporation’s own transport, 
and (xiii) to undertake procurement wherever and whenever 
n^ssary. 

Thus the Corporation functions as a major instrument of State 
policy in securing these objectives : (a) ensure a reasonable price 
which will induce farmers to adopt improved methods of cutivation 
for increasing production; (b) ensure that consumer prices do not 
rise unduly ;(c) avoid excessive price fluctuations and reduce the 
disparity of prices between State and State ; (d) build-up a sizeaUe 
buffer stock of wheat and rice from imports and internal procure- 
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ment : (e) engae in rice milling, production of nutritious food and 
whole*sale distribution of sugar. 

The Corporation has built up buffer stoclu throughout the 
country out of surplus and imported grains ; provides adequate 
storage facilities, eliminates unnecessary movement of foodgrains 
and avoids losses due to faulty storage ; enters the marlcet and 
undertakes purchase, storage, transport, distribution and sale of food- 
grains in the country ; helps ensure remunerative prices to farmers 
and prevents exploitation of scarcity conditions by unscrupulous 
elements as it has the power to requisition stocks at fixed prices. 

The activities and nature . of operations of the Corporation 
differ from State to State. In some States like Andhra Pradesh it 
acts as the agent of the State Government for the purchase, storage 
and distribution of rice in the State ; in Orissa it effects its purchase 
of rice for other states. In Assam it purchases, stores and distributes 
rice and paddy on behalf of the State Government. In some other 
States, it acts only as one of the several procurement and purchase 
agencies operating in the State. 

The Corporation started initially in 1965 with the purchases of 
rice only so far as the domestic supplies are concerned. But later on 
it also engaged in procurement of wheat, jowar, mai/e, bajra, gram 
and other products. The Corporation moved in inter-State trade in 

1965- 66, 5.06 lakh tonnes of rice and 65,500 tonnes of wheat. In 

1966- 67, these figures rose to 6.3 lakh tonnes and 1.77 lakh tonnes. In 

1967- 68 over 9.11 lakh tonnes of rice and 12.44 lakh tonnes of 
wheat were moved. In 1970-71 , the inter-State despatches of food- 
grdins were of the order of 52.55 lakh tonnes. In 1973-74 it pur- 
chased about 51 lakh tonnes of foodgrains. During 1964-65 the 
Corporation imported 7.9 lakh tonnes of foodgrains. This quantity 

tonnes in 1965-66 and 23.5 lakh tonnes in 
in 1968-69 ; 36.8 lakh tonnes in 
1969-70, 35.6 lakh tonnes in 1972-73 and 35.5 lakh tonnes in 1973-74, 
The storage capacity owned by F. C. I. at the end of March 1973, 
stood at 69.1 lakh tonnes. By end of September 1977, it stood at 
1.95 crore tonnes. 


The Government has undertaken various measures for the last 
few years to meet the food shortage in the country. The measures 
undertaken may be discussed under these heads : 


(a) Procurement 

(b) Support. Procurement and Issue prices 

(c) Distribution and Rationing 

(d) Buffer stock 

(e) Imports ; and 

(f) Other measures 
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ProcaremeDt 

The Government procures a part of the domestic production to 
feed fair price shops and to build up its stock. Vigorous efforts are 
made to maximise procurement both in surplus and deficit states with 
the objective of meeting the requirements of the public distribution 
system. 

Different Slates adopt different methods of procurement. 
Generally four methods are adopted. 

(i) One is monopoly purchase-cum procurement of paddy and rice 
adopted by the Assam, Maharashtra and Orissa Governments. Under 
this the Government alone procures foodgrains from the agriculturists. 
During 1973, the Central Government nationalised the wholesale 
trade in wheat and undertook procurement through F.C.L depart* 
menis of the State Governments and Cooperative societies. But for 
administrative and political reasons this policy was given up in 1974. 
In Orissa the system was replaced in 1974-75 by a levy on producers 
and millers including hullers. 

(II) Under the second method producers are under compulsion 
to sell to the Government a part of their produce. The levy increases 
with the increase in the amount of foodgrains produced by farmers. 
Procurement through levy on producers prevailed in Karnataka, 
Kerala, West Bengal, Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh. 

(iii) Under the third method, levy is imposed on millers and 
dealers in foodgrains ‘who are required to surrender a part of their 
stocks to the Government.’ This system was adopted in states like 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Kerala, M.P., U.P., Punjab, W. 
Bengal, Tamil Nadu and Rajasthan. 

(iv) Under the fourth method purchases are made by the Gov- 
ernment in the open market as in Haryana and Punjab. At some 
pre-determined prices, the Government has the prior right to purcha- 
se foodgrains before any one else can enter the market. 

In regard to wheat, in the surplus states (Punjab, Haryana, 
M.P., Rajasthan and U.P.) a 50 per cent levy on purchases of wheat 
by licensed dealers inihe regulated markets was imposed in 1974-75 
rabi season. A levy on producers of wheat was introduced in Bihar 
in May 1974 and in Rajasthan in June 1974. In respect of coarse 
cereals, a levy on producers ranging from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
of production was levied in almost all states. In Maharashtra, besides 
levy procurement was also made by open market purhases through 
cooperatives. 

The amount of foodgrains procured varies from year to year, 
but there has been an increasing trend. The amount procured was as 
little as 0.04 million tonnes in 1956. It was as high as 8.86 m. tonnes 
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in 1971. The total procurement of food grains was 6.7 million tonnes 
in 1970; 8.9 ni. tonnes in 1971: 7.7m. tonnes in 1972; 8.4 m. tonnes 
in 1973; 5.7 m. tonnes in 1974. 10.6 m. tonnes in 1975; 10.2m. tonnes 
in 1976. During the rabi season 1977-78, the procurement wheat has 
generally been under price support operation to protect the interest 
of the cultivators. 

In the following tables the procurement of foodgrains. rice and 
wheat has been shown.^ 

Procurement of rice and wheat (000 tonnes) 


Year 

Rice 

Wheat 

1972-73 

2,706 

5,006 

1973-74 

, 3.887 

4,531 

1974-75 

3,795 

1,955 

1975-76 

6.322 

4 049 

1976-77 

4,383 

6,602 

1977-78 

5,162 


Procurement of Rice 
(November — October)* 

(Thousand Tonnes), 


States 

1970- 

71 

• 1971- 
72 

• 1972 
73 

. 1973 
74 

- 1974- 
75 

1975- 

76 

1976- 

77 

Aodfara Pradesh 

466 

267 

326 

696 

888 

1380 

465 

Assam 

83 

87 

89 

112 

125 

257 

152 

Bihar 

30 

29 

56 

57 

61 

60 

42 

Gujarat 

— 

— 

6 

18 

12 

27 

32 

Haryana 

252 

316 

277 

417 

278 

480 

632 

Jammu & 
Kashmir 

30 

41 

25 

39 

25 

41 

33 

Karnataka 

16 

42 

51 

98 

123 

.’65 

65 

Kerala 

71 

61 

57 

44 

42 

32 

20 

Madhya Pradesh 551 

428 

243 

208 

151 

292 

175 

Orissa 

257 

169 

209 

214 

55 

234 

118 

Maharashtra 

236 

182 

66 

161 

87 

52 

37 

Punjab 

525 

771 

754 

943 

970 

1201 

1504 

Tamil Nadu 

118 

161 

131 

272 

439 

888 

173 

Uttar Pradesh 

259 

296 

227 

429 

282 

762 

691 

West Bengal 

266 

254 

176 

159 

225 

301 

169 

Others 

17 

12 

13 

19 

27 

50 

71 

Total 

3.197 

3,116 

2,706 

3,887 

3,795 

6,322 

4,383 


•’"Except in case of Punjab, Haryana, A Tamil Nadu where it is 
October-September. 


1. R. B. I. Report on Currency md Finance, Vol. i, 1974-75 p. 12 ; p. 15 
and p. 17. 
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Sources (1) Bulletin on Food Statistics, Government of 
India. 

‘7) Department of Food, Ministry of Agriculture 
Irrigation, of Government of India. 


Procurement of Wheat (April-March) (000 tonnes) 



1970- 

1971- 

1972- 

1973- 

1974- 

1975- 

1976- 


71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

Bihar 

— 

13 

2 

50 

2 

51 

101 

Haryana 

482 

709 

818 

586 

249 

433 

907 

Madhya Pradesh 8 

50 

65 

192 

.124 

137 

274 

Punjab 

2,368 

2,938 

3,179 

2,707 

1083 

2361 

2942 

Rajasthan 

1 

154 

46 

146 

127 

185 

474 

Uttar Pradesh 

322 

1145 

843 

816 

319 

791 

1711 

Others 

11 

92 

53 

34 

51 

91 

193 

Total 

Negligible 

3,192 

5 . 101 ’ 

5.006 

4,5^r 

1.955 

4,099 

6,602 


Support, Procurement and Issue Prices 

Agricultural Prices Commission (appointed in 1965) fixed 
K products. The minimum support prices 

the ewm nf « af S“^rantee to the producers so tL in 

__ j .. ^ the market consequent on excessive increase in 

hMn™ are not allowed to fall 

»nn^n^ j mmimum economic level. These prices are generally 

in resneS^^f fo?^ season. Such prices were raised 

for wheat fnr ^07^7 minimum support price 

suDDo?Lff.'^?“I®« h'gJ^er than the minimum 

foodsrains for mainr prices at which the government purchases 
HnTbufferTtSr”^ system^nd for 

fixed iCr^riie^^frt !*!^!? ofkkarif cereals as well as rabi cereals were 

SnseLnfiv 1975-76 respectively. 

^..onsequenHy, issue prices were revised upwards. 

last fom® e^soTar™ S°below7''“^"'"“^ 


1. R. B. I, Heport of Currency and Finance, Vol. I, p. 14. 
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DistrfbBtioB of Foodgrains 

To meet deficit of foodgrains and the needs of the vulnerable 
sections of the population, several measures have been taken to 
ensure fair distribution of foodgrains. First, the country^ was 
divided into several zones with a view to making each zone as self- 
sufficient as possible, to ensure easy availability of foodgrains within 
each zone and to m^e up the shortfalls of deficit zones from surplus 
ones. For this purpose three steps were undertaken. One was that 
each zone was constituted on the principle that it should contain 
some surplus areas and some deficit areas within the zone as also 
to reduce the cost of transport. Two, within the region, the move- 
ment of foodgrains was made almost free. This was done to eliminate 
the transportation of foodgrains over long distances in the country 
to meet the needs of the deficit areas to carry foodgrains of surplus 
areas. Three, private traders were prohibited from moving food- 
grains from zone to zone. The movement alone did it to keep a 
track of inter-zonal movement of foodgrains. This was to prevent 
any sort of hoarding or holding of foodgrains or the carriage of 
foodgrains to wrong places. 

Between 1961 and 1967. the number of fair price shops increas- 
ed nearly three times from (47,400 to about 1.37 lakhs in 1967). 
The quantity of foodgrains distributed also increased from about 
40 lakh tonnes in 1960 to 141 lakh tons in 1966, and remained at a 
high level of 130 lakh tonnes and 110 lakh tonnes in 1967 and 1968 
respeetiyely. The number of fair price ?hops was 1.21 lakh in 1971 
and 1.05 lakh in 1972. The number increased to 2.07 lakh in 1973 
to 2.13 lakhs in 1974, and to 2.46 lakhs in 1977. The quantity of 
foodgrains distributed during 1971 was 78 lakh tonnes, lOS lakh 
tonnes in 1972, 114 lakh tonnes in 1973, 107 lakh tonnes in 1974, 
113 lakh tonnes in 1975, 92 lakh tonnes in 1976 and 117 lakh tonnes 
in 1977. 

Statutory Rationing 

Statutory rationing through a public distribution system is 
unde^aken in case of severe shortages of foodgrains. If the supply 
situation is somewhat favourable informal rationing which amounts 
to no rationing, is undertaken. Except in few places like Calcutta, 
and Asansole-Durjgapur, group of industrial towns and Bombay, 
where statutory rationing of rice alone is undertaken, in the rest of 
the areas a stale of informal rationing prevails. Under this, along 
with fair price shops, distribution through private traders exists. 
This system is intended to keep down demand under control. 
Frequently in the past the per capita ration was reduced in case of 
shortages and increased in case of an easy supply situation in respecti 
of foodgrains. Many times, the government pohey swnng from 
complete cpntrol to complete decontrol of foodgrains, but for a long 
time the policy of informal rationing has prevailed. 

R— 46 
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During the 1975-76 rabi marketing season, the system of open 
market purchase by public agencies at the procurement price of 
Rs. 105 per quintal ^or all varieties of wheat was introduced and 
the 50 per cent levy* on purchases by the licensed dealers in the 
surplus states imposed during 1974-7,5 season was withdrawn. 
However, in order to maximise procurement, an incentive bonus 
scheme for supply of wheat to the central Pool was introduced. 
For the 1976-77 rabi season the procurement price of wheat was 
maintained at Rs. 105 per quintal for all varieties of wheat and the 
incentive bonus scheme introduced during 1975-76 was continued. 
The issue price of wheat released from the central Pool for public 
distribution was retained at Rs. 125 per quintal. During 1977-78, 
rabi marketing season, the procurement price of wheat of all varieties 
has been raised to Rs. 1 10 per quintal. The incentive bonus scheme 
on wheat has been discontinued. The issue price of wheat released 
from the Central Pool has been maintained at Rs. 125 per quintal. 
The zonal restriction on the movement of wheat and wheat products 
has been withdrawn and there is now free movement of these from 
uoe part of the country to another. 

For the kharif marketing season 1977-78, the procurement 
price of coarse quality of paddy which was Rs. 74 per quintal 
previously has been raised to 77 per quintal. 

The population covered under statutory and informal rationing 
was about 160 and 369 million in 1972 as against 152 and 284 
million at the end of 1971. In 1973, the population covered under 
statutory rationing was 171 million. In 1974, it was 178 million, and 
in 1977, it was 200 million. Statutory rationing has been in force 
in Calcutta and Asansol-Durgapur group in wheat and rice only. 
Informal rationing of foodgrains continued in other areas, including 
Bombay city. 

Buffer Stock 

With a view to imparting stability to the country food 
situation, the Government has decided to build up a buffer stock of 
about 12 million tonnes by 1978-79. The increased distribution of 
foodgrains during 1972 to 1974, despite increase in imports during 
1973 and 1974, led to a considerable depletion of stocks. The total 
physical stock with the Central and State Governments stood at 
3.4 m. tonnes in 1972 ; 2.8 m. tonnes in 1973 ; 2.4 million tonnes 
in 1974 ; 4.8 million tonnes at the end of June 1975. It increased 
to 19.0 crore tonnes by August 1977. 

Imports 

In order to meet deficiencies in domestic production and pro- 
curement, the Government has been importing sizeable quantities of 
foodgrains from time to time. Net imports have varied consider- 
ably, defending upon the shortfalls in domestic supplies. These 
were as high as 10.34 million tonnes. From 1964 to 1968, over 5 
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millioa tonnes were imported. In 1972, the quantity of imports was 
4.45 lakh tonnes, but it increased to 36.14 lakh tonnes in 1973 ; 
48.74 lakh tonnes in 1974,75.07 lakh tonnes in 1975. In 1976, it 
fell to 64.4 lakh tonnes and further to 4.8 lakh tonnes in 1977. 

Provision of Storage facilities 

Storage facilities are provided to the farmers and traders by 
Central and State Warehousing Corporation in addition to the 
Government’s own storage programmes. The storage facility owned 
by government and Food Corporation of India has been increasing 
appreciably. It was bf the order of 23 1. 6 thousand tonnfes in 1955- 
56 : 696.0 thousand tonnes in 1960-61 ; 1953.2 thousand tonnes in 
1965-66; 3451.5 thousand tonnes in 1970-71. In 1971-72,1972-73, 
1973-74 and 1974-75, it was of the order of 4044.6 ; 4759.2 ; 5146.8 
and 5308.0 thousand tonnes respectively.’ 

Movement Restrictions on Foodgrains 

With the object of promoting regional self-sufficiency or con- 
serving the supplies for local consumption and reducing cross 
movement, and to check undue rise in prices in surplus areas and 
thereby help the procurement effort, restrictions or the movement of 
rice/paddy has been in force. The single-state wheat zones continued 
In April 1973. However, in accordance with the modified wheat 
policy for 1974-75 rabi season, the Governments of surplus states of 
Punjab, Haryana, U. P., M. P. and Rajasthan were given favour to 
issue permits to private traders for the export of levy-free wheat. 
All restrictions on the movement of coarse cereals were lifted from 
7th March 1974. 

Other Measures 

Increasing use is being made of co-operative societies and 
consuiner co-operative and stores are being established in addition to 
shops in industrial establishments employing more than 400 workers. 

Retail prices of foodgrains have also been regulated by State 
Governments in certain areas. 

A programme for intensification of rice production in 40 selected 
districts on ‘package ^basis has been initiated. A dry farming 
prograwjne for increasing production of millets and pulses has also 
been undertaken. The ‘package’ approach has also been extended to 
cotton, oilseeds and other commercial crops. Programmes have also 
been drawn up for the intensive development of milk, egg, meat and 
short-term crops. 

The principal technical programmes for increasing agricultural 
production that have been undertaken are ; minor irrigation ; soil 
conservation ; dry farming and land reclamation ; supply of manures 


1. Ministiy of Asriculiure and Irrigation, Report for 1974-75, p. 73. 
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and fertilizers ; seed multiplication and distribution ; plant protec- 
tion ; and adoption of scientific agricultural practices. 

EVALUATION OF THE GOVERNMENT’S FOOD POLICY 

In sum, since the initiation of planning in 1951, various 
measures have been taken, by the government, for stepping up pro- 
duction of foodgrains. The main measures being ; 

(i) Increase in irrigation facilities through the construction of 
large multipurpose irrigation projects, and medium and 
minor irrigation schemes. The total area irrigated increased 
from 2.09 crore hectares in 1950-51 to 3.36 crore hectares 
in 1974-75 i.e. the net area irrigated by 1.27 crore hectares. 

(ii) Extension of area under foodgrains, by bringing more iaud 
under cultivation and by multiple-cropping. The net 
area sown increased from 1 1 .8 crore hectares in 1950-51 
to 13.8 crore hectares in 1974-75 i. e., it increased by 2.00 
crore hectares. The area under foodgrains rose from 
101,195 thousand hectares in 1950-51 to 126.959 thousand 
hectares in 1973-74 i. e, 25.7 per cent. 

(iii) Use of high yielding varieties of seeds, chemical fertilizers* 
pesticides, etc., particularly, since 1965-66, the area under 
high yielding varieties Programme increased from 9.20 m. 
hectares in 1968-69 to 37.00 m. hectares in 1977-78 i. e., 
by more than four times. 

(iv) Other measures such as land reform, consolidation of 
holdings, extension of cooperative credit, and cooperative 
farming, etc.. As a result of all these measures, production 
showed a considerable increase, from 55.0 million tonnes 
in 1950-51 to 111.57 million tonnes in 1976-77. In other 
words, the index of foodgrains production rose from 67.4 
in 1950-51 to 151.1 in 1975-76 (with 1961-62— 100).»- 

However, it may be noted that the efiforts of the government 
were confined to the production of foodgrains. Very little has been 
done to increase the production of non-cereal food items like milk, 
milk products, meat, fish, eggs, fruits and vegetables Now attention 
is being given to their production. 

Further, although production of foodgrains has increased, yet 
due to an increase in population, the picture regarding the per 
capita availability of foodgrains has not been satirfactory. In 1956, 
the per capita availability wa8.430.9 gms. per day. It rose to 480.2 
gms. in 1965 and it was 438.7 gms. in 1977. However, it may be 
noted that since 1968, the per capita availability of foodgrains has 
remained more or less the same, except during 1973, 1975 and 1977 
^ce then, there has been a fall in imports, frtnn 1.39 million tonnes 


1. ijidton Agrtcultur* in Brief, 1977, pp. 12-13. Economic Surrey, 1977-78. 

p. 68. 
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in 1956 to 0.48 m. tonnes in 1977,'althougb during drought years, 
it has been as high as 8.66 million tonnes in 1967 and 7.39 million 
tonnes in 1975. 

It is worth noting that there has been less of instability in the 
production of foodgrains from year to year (except Trom 1960 to 
1967), due to development of agricultural technology and green 
Revolution. 

However, there has been some dark side also of the governments 
food policy. This would be clear from the following facts. 

Disparities in the distribution of foodgrains, both as regards 
the per capita availability among the states and also unequal (Hstri- 
bution of the superior and inferior cereals among the poorer 
sections of the jwpulation. This first fact is evident when it is seen 
that the per capita availability of foodgrains range from as high as 
1357 gms. per day in Punjab, and as law as 148 gms. in Kerala (in 
1971-72). In between lie other states, e. g., Bihar 368 gms. 
Gujarat 368 gms. Andhra Pradesh 345 gms. Assam 811 gms. and 
Maharashtra 228 gms. This has led to an ill-balanced standard of 
living among the people. What is needed is that there should be 
equitable distribution of foodgrains. The second fact is proved 
when it is noted that though wheat production did increase (as 
evident from the index numbers of wheat production) from 60.9 in 
1960-61 to 132.1 in 1971-72 and to 161.20 in 1976-77. During this 
period, the index number of inferior cereals rose very slowly from 
87.8 in 1960-61 to 114.7 in 1970-71 but it fell to 105.0 in 1976-77. 

- The same has been the case with the production of cereals. The 
index number rose from 104.4 to 112.3 but it fell to 98.8 during the 
same period. This means that an important source of protein (in 
the form of pulses) is not adequately available to the poor who arc 
purely vegetarian. Another distressing fact has been that not only 
the production of inferior cereals and pulses did not increase satis- 
factory, their prices also have risen sharply than tWe of wheat 
and rice. On the 1970-71 basis, the price index of rice was 115, of 
wheat 103, and of pulses 118 in the last week of 1971-72. But these 
rose to 157, 159, and 171 respectively in the last week of 1976-77. 

Another important distressing fact is that the increase in pro- 
duction of foodgrains has been largely concentrated in earlier years, 
when green Revolution and new agricultural technology was 
introduced, than in the later years. This is evident from the fact 
that in the last 5 years (1971-72 to 1976-77) the increase in the 
index of foodgrains production rose by 5.1 point (from 111.4 to 
1 16.5) in case of cereals the improvement during the corresponding 
period was just a little higher at 5.7 point. 

In case of rice there was an actual fall by 0.7 point. The 
index number of pulses increased marginally from 97.9 to 98.9. This 
slow increase trend has been due to absence of the use of new 
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technology in small farms because of inadequate land retorm and 
non-availability of inputs, non-extension of irrigation facilities and 
lack of dry farming new technology. 

Finally, it may be noted that the prices of foodgrains have 
increased sha^^y than the prices of other goods. For example, 
with 1961-62 as the base year, the wholesale price index in December 
1975 for all commodities was 294, for manufactures 253, for agri- 
cultural commodities 297, and for foodgrains 329. Among the 
principal foodgrains, the price index for rice was 309, for wheat 
331, and for pulses 412 with 1970-71 as the base year, the same 
situation is visible. When the wholesale price index reached 182 in 
1976-77 the index for manufactured goods rose by 62 points (between 
1971-72 and 1976-77) from 115 to 117, whereas the index of food 
articles increased from 101 to 165, i.e. by 64 points ; and of the 
foodgrains prices index for rice increased from 105 to 187 and of 
wheat from 103 to 159 and of pulses 118 to 171. This clearly 
reveals that the increase in the prices of foodgrains has Deep 
very sharp. 

In sum it may be observed that inspite of various corrective 
measures, undertaken by the government, the food problem still 
remains complex and unsolved. 

Remedial Measures to Meet Food Shortage 

“Solving the food problem involves a stupendous task. It is 
immense in terms of vast operational areas, a huge population, 
treatment of a chronic state of long duration and frequent occur- 
rences of famines and floods and other climatic hazards. It is 
immense in terms of absolute magnitude of physical targets in terms 
of human efforts both scientific and technological and in terms of 
financial requirements. During the last 125 years two very strong 
measures were adopted by the Government to overcome the serious- 
ness of the food problem. These were : the development of railways 
and roads so that the surplus foodgrains could be easily and quickly 
transported to deficit areas ; and the irrigation system so that more 
land could be made to yield agricultural production. Both these 
measures were successful in holding in check the situation but only 
for a few decades each time.” For the last- quarter of the century, 
the situation has assumed serious proportion and gone out of 
control. As such, it requires much stronger measures to cope with. 

There are three principal \vays in which the food supply can 
be increased, viz. 

(i) By Reducing the losses. There are possibilities of sub- 
stantial saving in the losses in the field and in storage in warehouses 
and home through the wide-spread use of insecticides and improved 
storage and processing methods and scientific preparation of food. 

(Hi) By Extending the Area under Plough. Of the total geogra- 
phical area of 328.05 m. hectares or somewhat over 40 per cent is 
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cultivated. In addition, the fallow lands and culturable wastes total 
35.34 m. hectares making an aggregate of about 98.9 m. hectares of 
potential agricultural land. 4 percent of the total area is under gr^s 
and 15 per cent under forests. Most of the fallow lands are located 
in areas of low rainfall or hilly topography, in which a certain 
portion of agricultural land has to be kept fallow. Possibilities of 
expanding cultivation in the culturable wastes are also limited because 
large areas among these can be reclaimed only at very high costs and 
with heavy equipment and enterprise. A recent estimate made by the 
Wasteland Survey and Reclamation Committee had disclosed that 
only 0.8 m.- hectares of wastelands located in blocks of lOO hectares 
or more can be bjought under cultivation in nine different stato. 
This figure will certainly increase considerably when areas located in 
blocks of less than 100 hectares are added. This will entail heavy 
capital expenditure. Besides, it will be necessary to provide an 
efficient administrative organisation for technical services and 
an appropriate institutional set-up in order to ensure a sustained 
functioning of productive enterprise in the areas so brought under 
cultivation. 

Large blocks of wastelands can, however, be brought under use 
through a suitable agency by the Government. This would ensure 
“direct control over production so that the farmers’ willingess to sell 
does not affect the Government stock policies.” This measure would 
facilitate production of foodgrains by modern techniques of produc- 
tion on these farmland they would, besides generating the marketa- 
ble surplus, serve as model farms with a considerable demonstration 
value. Some idea of their contribution to output can be had from 
the fact that given a proper development of these lands, output per 
acre can be raised to 4,000-5,000 kgs. At this rate about 4 to 5 m, 
tonnes of foodgrains can be produced. 

As regards blocks of wastelands in smaller sizes, if it is assumed 
that one quarter of available wastelands are in sizes of acres and 
above, something like 20 m. acres could be brought under plough. 
The additional increase in foodgrains could be of the order of 3 to 4 
m. tonnes, if one-fourth of the total wasteland is cultivated. Such 
small pieces of land may be identified and given to individual farmers, 
especially landless labourers, for cultivation. F.'nance and other 
assistance also need be given to them. 

Thus, the possibilities of bringing fresh land under cultivation 
are very limited, partly because of the limited area of culturable 
waste which can be easily brought under ^cultivation ; and partly 
because the capacity of extension of cultivation in terms of the 
potential and the application of science and technology by farmers in 
fields and even the government is limited in specific time during 
which the population remains pressing hard continuously. 
Besides, the depletion of land resources under a heavy pressure of 
population is rendering the land resource position more and more 
precarious. 
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The lioiits of exteosion are almost reached over by far a major 
part of the country especially in the plains area including both the 
Indo-Gangetic and the coastal plains, which is agriculturally good 
area (the percentage of net-cultivated to cultivable land varies from 
65 to 95). However, in the Central and North-Western regions 
(which are mainly the millet zones) and agriculturally less suitable, 
extension may be possible.' But because of various difficulties, lack 
of water supply and other factors it is difficult and must involve time 
and considerable cost. And even if such areas could be put under 
cultivation, the increase in the cropped area could make only a 
limited contribution to increasing agricultural production and the 
main reliance for the latter has to be on intensification of agriculture 
and increasing yields on the existing cultivated lands. 

(iii) Intensive Cnltivafion. For sustained and increased produc- 
tivity, it is necessary that ail lands are used according to their land use 
capabUity. i. e., the use for which they are best suited. Areas which 
are not suited for agriculture should be used for forestry and 
grazing, etc., while agricultural land should receive appropriate 
land improvement and conservation measures to raise thdr 
productivity. 

As a result of regional s^iaiisation in agricultural production 
the country has come to be divided into “Surplus” and “Deficit”, 
areas in respect of production of foodgrains. While some states 
like W. Bengal, Kerala, Maharashtra, and Gujarat are ^ficient 
in foodgrains but surplus in commercial crops like jute, cotton 
oilseeds and groundnuts, others like Punjab, Rajastan, Haryana, 
M. P., Orissa and Andhra Pradesh have considerable surplus in 
foodgrains. 

There are enormous possibilities of increasing yield per hectare 
of foodgrains. The use of fertilizers, and improved seeds and 
provision of irrigation facilities are the most important factors which 
contribute directly to increases in yields. It may be noted that about 
41 per cent of the increase in production during 1956-61 from 
fertilizers, 27 per cent from irrigation and 13 per cent- from improved 
seeds. These three sources accounted for 81 per cent of additional 
production during the period. 

The need for greater use of fertilizers is brought out by about 
1,70,000 soil tests. “The tests indicated that almc^t all soils must 
have additional mtrogen, about 85 per cent additional phosphorus and 
63 per cent additional potash, if crop yitdds are to be incrnsed from 
the present low level by 50—100 per cent It is this factor that limits 
production than any other sin^e factor.^ As brought out by 
Rioharlboa, the average response of rice to fertiliios in Imlia is 
about 590 lbs. of paddy per acre from an apidication where needed 


1. Wiihuos, M. S. and Coustan,. J. W. Products Lneh md FerO- 
(tun Um, F. a. O. 1962, p. 9. 
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30 lbs. cadi of nitrogen and phosphate per acre. The average direct 
response from irrigated wheat fertilization is estimated at 430 lbs. 
per acre, about 45 per cent above underfeftilized yield.* These 
instances show that a much greater use of fertilizers offers the surest 
way to increase the yields offoodgrains in India. 

Irrigation is another factor responsible for increasing produc- 
tion. All available water resources — ^^surface and underground -need 
be exploited for irrigation, generation of power and domestic uses. In 
areas of deficient rainfall like Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
M.P., where surface water resources are too meagre or no£i-existent, 
reliance should be placed on exploitation of groundwater for tube- 
well development. Secondly, a well-coordinated ‘water use plan’ 
should be drawn up for utilization of our potential. There should 
be synchronization in the programmes for construction of head 
works, canals, distributories, water courses and field channels so that 
irrigation waters can be passed down to the cultivator’s fields about 
the same time they become available to the works. Thirdly, minor 
irrigation need be\ieveloped further. The principle of supplemental 
itrigation to tide over the deficiency of the water supply of the 
irrigation system and to help in introducing double and multiple- 
cropping should be accepted. If the programmes of minor irriga- 
tion projects are carried out effectively, we may expect the pro- 
portion of irrigated area to gross area cropped to rise to more than 
25 percent. 

Another important input which determines the levels of pro- 
ductivity in agriculture is the quality of seeds used. The strategy of 
increasing food production is based on the extension of high-yielding 
varieties responsive to heavy doses of fertilizers and the package of 
improved practices in selected areas. The high yielding varieties of 
paddy can give yields as high as 5,000-6,000 kgs, per hectare and that 
of wheat about 5,000 kgs. Similarly, hybrid varieties of maize, jowar 
and bajra have been found capable of giving very high yields under 
favourable conditions. 

Other Measures to be Adopted 

locreasing Subsidiary Foods. Fruit farming and vegetable 
growing has good prospects provided that communication, means of 
transport and marketing organisation are improved and facilities of 
cold storage, canning and bottling are developed. Productivity of 
land under fruits and vegetables ean be doubled with intensive 
methods of horticulture. 

- The area now devoted to inferior cereals (like jowar, bajra, 
Otfley and cheaper millets) should be devoted to more nutritive 
cer^s like rice and wheat and pulses to provide adequate proteins- 
An increased production of root-vegetables (potatoes, 
radishes, beet-roots, onions and parsnips) many of which are not only 

1. Richardson” H. L. “What FertiIiz«-$ Could do to Increase World 
Food Production”, luternaiional Rice Commission Newsletter, qboted 
in williams and Coustan. 
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rich in carbohydrates but also in alkali, Vitamin C, and iron etc., 
should be pushed iip. Similarly, land may be made to yieid more 
starch in the form of potato or sweet-potato, which may cut down the 
production of rice in India. To remove vegetable protein deficiency 
in the diet, a wide variety of pulses and beans and soya should be 
grown, as they are rich in Vitamin B. 

Eggs provide good protein, vitamins, calcium, phosphate and 
iron. Their total production as well as efficiency of production can 
be increased greatly by good feeding and management and proper 
disease control. Further, the establishment of processing plants>for 
fallen animals can, by providing animal protein feeds, do much to 
further poultry production. 

Meat is the most costly source of animal protein. Quite a 
large proportion of Indian population prefers to take meat provided 
it is cheap. Therefore, production of pigs and poultry meat shoutd 
be encouraged. Pigs are quick producers of meat. They also fit 
into the pattern of intensive farming. Their high fertility, ability 
to raise large Utters, high growth rate, high conversion efficiency m 
feed into animal proteins and above all, the fact that they do not 
present particular difficulties in acclimatizing, justify measures to 
increase their production. 

Milk is very rich in vitamins, calcium and phosphorus, protein, 
etc. Its consumption and production should be speeded up . Immense 
possibilities exist for increasing the productivity of the cattle. Pep- 
peral (1946)^ and Kay (1946)® have observed that an immediate 
increase of 50 per cent can be obtained by proper feeding of village 
cattle and then an increase much beyond 50 per cent could take 
place by proper breeding. For better feeding green manures are 
particularly efieotive in increasing the initial yields while concentrates 
are effective in securing higher increases. In this connection it 
is also necessary that useless, unproductive and old cattle should 
be slaughtered so that the specie of the cattle does not deteriorate. 

Fish is a protective food rich in proteins, vitamins and organic 
elements. Its consumption needs be improved. The Indian Ocean 
expedition has estimated that only 8 % of the fish available along the 
coast of India is being caught at present. In other words, the supplies 
of sea fish could be increased 20 times if this source is exploited 
fully, in the way in which ’it is exploited by the people of Norway, 
Japan, Canada and Western European countries. The supplies could 
be increased even .more by adopting presently known methods of 
fish culture. The dams and reservoirs in out river valley projects 
offer another source of fresh water fisheries of great magnitude. 
What can be done in this direction is demonstrated by the experience 
on the^ Tungbhadra Dam, where supplies of fish (for fish culture) 
have increased . within a few vears from 700 pounds to 3,00,000 

' 1. R. A. Pepperal. The Dairy Industy in India, 1946 

2. M, D. Kay, Jtxport an Dairy Research, Dairy Education and Dairy 
Development in India, 1946. 
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pounds. Sott^ of the slower moving rivers ojffet godd possiMidcs 
of culture of algae which are rich in protein food. Utilization of 
these vast resources of sea and rivers will increase food supplies and 
raise nutritional standard of large segments of our population, 
besides reducing the pressure of demand for cereals. 

Protein can also be available from a large number of leaves, 
single-cell micro-organisms grown on substrate such as petroleum 
and algae. Besides, groundnuts, cottonseed, soyabean, sesamum 
etc. are rich in 'proteins. Their consumption is to be increased. 

Change in Food Habits. At present an average Indian con- 
sumes more of cereals and less of other protective food. Efforts 
should, therefore, be made to reduce the intake of cereals by sub- 
titution thereof by green leafy vegetables, fresh fruits like tomato, 
mangoes, papaya, carrots, oranges, etc. which are an important 
source of protein. 

The diet in the wheat zones should be enriched with fruits and 
leafy vegetables ; while the diet of the people in the rice zones should 
be supplemented with wheat , milk, pulses, fish and eggs. The same 
should apply to tapioca and millet eating areas. 

Special attention should be paid to the hard-working sections 
of the population— especially the working classes, peasantry, whose 
calorie requirements should be determined and who should be given 
sufficient protein and calories in the diet. Infants, growing children, 
expectant and nursing mothers’ diet also needs great change with the 
addition of milk, eggs, fruits, etc. 

Under-milled rice is of great nutritive value than highly milled 
rice in respect of vitamin B and other factors including protein and 
mineral salts, and therefore, rice diet should preferably be supple- 
mented by whole wheat or millet. 

Production Incentives. In order to exploit fully the technologi- 
cal possibilities of increasing agricultural production the producers 
inust have the necessary capacity and willingness. Apart from suppl- 
ying to them technical guidance and financial assistance, the farmers 
must be assured of economic returns for their labour and initiative, 
This incentive can be given through rising prices. To be completely 
satisfactory, therefore, prices have to be low enough to reduce the 
pressure on cost of living and on wage demands^ high enough to main- 
tain output and incomes in agricultural sector^ not so high as to induce 
the producers to reduce the share of the output offered in the market 
and finally, stable enough to induce distributing changes in the trader* s 
inventories* 

Reduction in Fertilly At present roughly seven children axe 
horn to married couples during the entire reproductive span, out of 
which five survive. Efforts should be made to have not more than 
three surviving children per married couple. This will not solve our 
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problems but will go a long way to alleviate the pressure of popula- 
lation. May be in course of time, we can strive for a two-child 
family . Reduction infertility can be brought about onl}^ when 
families are planned and when females bear childrep not by ’chance 
but by choice. This can be achieved either through the use of 
contraceptives or throu^ sterilization. Of these two, the latter 
should be preferred, for it is 40 per cent less costly and the benefit 
is that fertility could be resorted to by a simple operation. Further, 
one who does not like this may take to contraception. It has been 
found out, through surveys, that 60 to 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation is in favour of family plaiming, no matter what the method 
adopt^ is. Religion does not come in their way. The Government 
should not lay any undue emphasis on any one of the methods (it 
£ould be entirely an individu^ choice and should be left lo them) 
but it should largely depend on publicity, propaganda and education 
in order to motivate people to take to contraception. Social tradi- 
tions should change through sex-education among the people, by con- 
vincing arguments and effective communication of the fact that 
children are not the act of God over which humanity has no control 
but they are their own creation on whom a conscious check could 
be put. 

The implementation of these suggestions involves long-range 
efforts covering the whole field of agricultural and economic develop- 
ment and social conditions. It pre-supposes an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the people, an all round development in the 
standard of living, a change in food habits and our social traditions, 
limitations of unbridled growth in population and an all-out drive 
to increase production of protective foods. Two facts deserve special 
consideration. First, agriculture should be reorganised on scientific 
lines, and second, a curb should be put on the rapidly increasing 
population. Both these measures should go hand in hand. 

We would do well to quote David E. Lilienthal (the fonner 
chairman of T.V.A, and renowned expert on farm (fevelopment). 
He gave his views (Oct. 1971) about world survey on agriculti^ 
wUch deserve careful consideration. He listed seven points whidr 
developing nations should bear in mind in planning food production 
drives. He said it was no lue continuing to treat farmers to an 
eariy 20th century kind of extension services, or listening to experts 
who have learnt nothing new in 20 years, or who spent their lives 
writing endless surveys and rqports steeped in sterile intellectualism 
and “ivory tower” economic Aeories. His advice was : 

“Treat feeding i^ple for what it is : a business — ^not a 
mystique, and not primarily an opportunity for social reform 
a^ uplift. 

Producing food is a business. People who raise and proem 
tmd distribute food are first and foremost just another kind of private 
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businessmen. Give the fanner a chance for a profit and he will do 
most of the rest. 

Don’t over plan. Give the producer, whether he is a farmer 
corporate farm manager, a chance to exercise spontaneity. 

To really lick the food problem, fanning must be done on a 
large scale. Bigness is as important an essential for food production 
. as it is for mass production of other consumer goods. 

The Government must believe that it is in the public interest 
that fanners and food producers should be allowed to make money 
and even to get rich, if they can. If they get too rich at tlm expense 
of others, tax them, but do hot dry up the driving force by too mai|y 
Government controls. 

Food production must not be treated as a happy hunting 
ground to advance the professional prestige of scientists and econo- 
mists. Food production is simply part of the business of getting 
food to people, changing that is, manufacturing what is grown into 
Other forms, and making distribution as much ^ respected skill as 
developing new strains of wheat.” 
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Agricaltural Marketing 


In any planned economic development programme, exchange of 
goods assumes a very important role in maintaining an equilibrium 
between production and consumption* The importance of /narketing 
agriculmral produce in India is of no mean significance* Agricultural 
marketing is one of the manifold problems which have direct bearing 
u^n the prosperity of the cultivator. Agricultural marketing, in its 
widest sense, comprises all the operations involved in the move- 
ment of food and raw materials from the field to the final consumer. 
It includes the handling of product at the farm, initial processing, 
grading and packing in order to maintain and enhance quality 
and avoid wastage. Unfortunately the present system of marketing 
of agriculturai produce in India'is extremely defective and needs a 
thorough overhauling.. 


Structiire and Type of Agricultural Markets 

Markets for agricultural commodities may be broadly classified 
in two categories viz., the wholesale markets and the retail markets. 

(i) The wholesale markets fall into three sub-categories, viz., : 

(a) /Primary Wholesale Markets, where the bulk of arrivals .is 
fr(^ villages or village fjats. These markets are periodically held, 
either once or tyvice a week or at longer intervals or on special occa- 
sions. Agnculturai produce or live-sfock or both are sold in these 
markets. There are about 22,000 such markets located mostly in the 
interior of the country. The /ms in Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and 
Anonra. Pradesh deal in both agricultural produce and l^estock, 
while the majority of hats in U.P., West Bengal, Bihar deal mainly 
m agricultural produce. 


The area served byaAar ora shandy varies considerably. In 
some c^ses it is only one village but in others it may have a radius 

^l^^®^dance at the village hats varies from 
3,^to5.0^n Bei^al, 500 to 1,000 in Assam, 2,000 to 3,000 in 
Bihar and -,000 to 5,000 in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh.* The 


1. B. B. U\skerjee.- Agricultural Marketing in India, 1960, pp. 32-33. 
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amount of produce passing through a hat varies from 1,000 to 
4,00,000 mds. Sonepat (Punjab), Dhanduha (Gujarat), Bulandshahr, 
Deoband, Shamli, Ghaziabad, Ujhani, Hapur, Meerut, Khokara and 
Dankaur (U.P.,), Kumbakonam (Tamil Nadu), Fatehnagar, Kekri, 
Beawar (Rajasthan), Nellore (Andhra Pradesh) are examples of 
primary wholesale markets. 

Such markets are organised by village panchayats and every 
shopkeeper has to pay some rent for the space he occupies. Higg- 
ling and bargaining is a common feature. The village bania acts as 
a middleman in return for a small commission. Such markets are 
known as painths or hats in U. P., Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal and 
shandies in South India. 

(b) Secondary Wholesale Markets, called mandis and gunjs, str- 
etch over a wide area covering from 10 to 20 miles. There are abeot 
1,700 such markets in the country In these markets, the bulk of the 
arrivals is from other rharkets. These are usually situated in the dis- 
trict and taluka headquarters, important trade centres or near rail- 
way stations. Here transactions are generally between wholesalers 
or between wholesalers and retailers. Markets like Chandausi 
(U. P.), Kufnool (Andhra Pradesh), Tirucherapalli (Tamil Nadu), 
Culcutta (West Bengal), Sri Ganganagar (Rajasthan) etc. fall in 
this category. 

These are wholesale markets held in fixed places where business 
is transacted daily. The produce is handled in large quantities and 
specialised operators become necesstury for the performance of diff- 
erent services. In these markets produce like fiuiis, grains, vegetables, 
etc. are sold. They enjoy facilities of storage, handling and banking 
services and are well served by roads and railways. These markets 
are both decentralised and centralised, where arhatiya work. They 
are usually owne4 by private persons or local bodies. In Tamil Nadu 
they are mostly owned by District Boards, whereas in Assam, Bihar 
and West Bengal they are mostly private. In M. P. they are owned 
by municipalities. 

(c) Terminal Markets, are those markets in which the produce 
is either finally disposed of direct to consumers or processors or 
assembled for shipment to foreign destinations or for redistribufion 
to surrounding areas. Such markets are usually the ports, which 
possess sufScient warehousing and storage facilities and cover a very 
wide area extending over even a state or two. 

It may be obseived that a particular market may functions as a 
primary wholesale market for some agricultural commodities which 
are produced locally and as a secondary market for other commodi- 
ties. Again even for the same commodity a market may function as 
primary wholesale market for certain parts of the year and as a 
secondary wholesale market for the rest of the year. 
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Faks. Besides, there are held, on religious occasions at pilgrim 
centres, over 1 ,700 fairs which deal in agricultural produce and live- 
stock. Of these 50% deal in livestock only ; 10% deal both, in live- 
stock and produce and 40% deal in agricultural products only.’ Pro- 
duce fairs are held in Bihar and Orissa only, while livestock flairs 
are held in U.P., Maharashtra, West Bengal and Rajasthan. These 
fairs are held annually — specially between the months of October 
and May and the duration of livestock fairs varies from one day to 
3 months. Camels, horses, bulls, donkeys, cows, bullocks, shwp and 
goats are usually sold in the fairs. Such fairs are organised by 
district officers, local bodies or private agencies. 

Special Characteristics of Agricultural Products 

Certain special features have an important bearing on the 
demands made on agricultural marketing system and organisations. 
Farm products tend to be bulky and their weight and volume are 
great for their value in comparison with many manufactured goods. 
The demand on storage and transport facilities is heavy, and specia- 
lised. Although some crops, such as rice and paddy, retain their 
quality for a long time, most of the farm products are perishable and 
cannot remain long on the way to the final consumer without suffer- 
ing loss and deterioration in quality. Peaches, grapes, tomatoes and 
many other fruits and vegetables rapidly become over-ripe and decay 
if they are not soon consumed or kept in special storage. Meat 
keeps for only a short-time- in hot climates. Until the advent of 
refrigerated ships and railcars, trade in meat and dairy products was 
conducted in the form of live animals. Milk is an important com- 
modity of exceptional perishability. In hot areas without any special 
treatment, its effective life may be only a few years. 

Processing of Agricultural Produce 

After a crop is harvested and before it reaches the consumer, 
it is subjected to one or more forms of processing which differ for 
different crops and for different uses and preferences on the part of 
the consumer. A single form of processing may consist of more than 
a single operation carried out by different parties at different stages. 
Thus, paddy may be threshed and winnowed by the cultivator but 
husked by the millet , the trader or even the consumer. In rnore 
prevalent forms of processing of major crops there is a broad unifor- 
mity in this country. We indicate here, in brief, the principal methods 
of processing employed in respect of more important food and com- 
mercial crops. 

Rice. The main form which the processing of rice takes is the 
husking of paddy. Sometimes rice is parboiled before it is husked. 
The husking may be manual as in hand-pounding, or by a power- 
driven machine as in rice mill. The bulk of grain is hand-pounded, 
only 25 per cent is processed by rice mills. 


1. N. P. C. Report of the Marketing Sub-Committee, 1946, p. 9. 
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Wheat. Threshed and winnowed wheat is still covered with 
earth hence a large-number of labourers are employed to clean it 
and dress it before passing it on to the retailer or the consumer. 

Oilseeds. The processing of groundnut consists in removing 
the kernel from the nut by mechanical decorticator or by hand 
shelling. Nuts for eating are generally mixed with hot sand and 
roasted and the kernels then taken out. 

Tobacco. The operations involved in the process of tobacco 
are curing, sorting, bulking (for fermentation) and reconditioning, 
followed by bundling and packing. 

Sugarcane. Sugarcane is sold for being made into sugar or gur. 
Extraction of juice from the cane is largely done in the factories. 
20 per cent of the cane used for gur making is crushed in bullo^- 
driven three roller iron mills and about 7 per cent by wooderr or 
two roller iron mills. 

Cotton. The bulk of the cotton produced is disposed of by 
the growers as kapas. Very little • is ginned by the cultivator, he 
usually brings cotton to the marketing place which is sometimes the 
yard of a ginning factory. 

Jute. The two main operations in the processing of jute 
are (a) steeping which involves the immersing of bundles of jute 
plants in running water in order to soften the tissues of the plants, 
and (b) the stripping of the fibre. The processing is done by the 
cultivator who generally engages paid labour. Each labourer strips 
about half ’a maund of fibre per day. The fibre is then left for 
about 2 days in the sun to dry and sold in bundles in hats. 

Potato. The crop after harvest and before despatch to the 
market receives little attention in regard to preparation. After 
harvest they are collected in the field and stored in pits or removed 
to the village from where they are assembled by the whole-salers. 

A large number of processing units have now been established 
in the cooperative sector. The structure conforms to two distinct 
patterns. There are units established by independent processing 
societies, and units established as adjunct to- cooperative marketing 
societies. Under the first category fall the larger units such as sugar 
factories, solvent extraction plants, etc. Medium and small units as 
rice mills, oil mills, jute baling units, cotton ginning and pressing 
units fall under the second category. Of the 1856 processing units 
organised by the end of 1973-74, 1544 units were established. The 
number installed was 1394. By March 31, 1977, 2204 units were 
organised of which 1,741 units were installed. 

Methods of Sale 

Sales of agricultural commodities are usually effected in one of 
the following ways : 
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(1) Under Cover or Hatt a System. This system is even now 
very common all over India particularly in the sale of grain. The 
actual method is that the buyer or his representative indicates the 
price he is ready to pay by twisting or clasping the fingers of the 
seller’s agent, who is generally an arhatia of the seller, under cover 
(tf a cloth. One by one the buyers offer their rates. Usually one 
or fiwo bids are allowed by each buyer and when all have given 
offers the name and offer of the highest bidder is publicly announced. 
This system offers ample opportunity of cheating the cultivator since 
he is unable to follow the course of bids nor he is taken into con- 
fidence until the final bid is declared. 

(2) Open Auction System. Under this system, the broker 
invites bids for the produce and the highest bidder is sold the 
produce. It is preferred to any other system of sale as it ensures fair 
dealing to all parties and secures a premium for superior quality. 

(3) By Private Agreement. Under this system, the individual 
buyers may come at any time convenient to them and make their 
individual offers. These may or may not be acceptable to the seller 
and the decision is conveyed by him by the close of the working day. 

(4) By Quoting on Samples. Sale by quoting on samples is carried 
on at many places in India mostly in cotton, chillies, tobacco, etc. 
Under this system, thb commodity is not heaped up but kept in bags 
on carts and the arhatiya collects from the sellers samples and takes 
them round and offers are made on the basis of these samples. After 
the price is settled and bargain struck, there is usually a wrangle 
over the quality on the cart and that of the sample. Allowances are 
claimed on that account and every effort is made by the buyer to go 
beyond the bargain. 

(5) Data Sales. Another common system is known as the dara 
sale in which heaps of grain of different qualities are sold at a flat 
rate. The advantage claimed by this system is that within a short 
time a large number of sales can be effected. 

(6) Close Tender System. This system is generally found in 
regulated markets. When the produce is brought for sale to the 
market each individual produce is allowed a lot number. The 
packed goods are exhibited for sale in an arranged manner. Each 
buyer records the price he is prepared to pay-against the lot number 
in the bid slip forms supplied by the committee. After recording 
the prices in the bid slips they are deposited in a sealed box. The 
buyer enters their name in priority list. The bid chits are taken 
out from the box at a specified time and are arranged in the serial 
order as per the priority list of them compared lot by lot and each 
lot is given to the highest bidder after getting consent of the seller. 

(7) Moghnm Sale. Under this system, the sale is based on 
the verbal understanding between buyers and sellers without 
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mentiooing the rate as it is understood that the buyer will pay 
the prevailing rate. This method is followed when cultivators 
borrow from the traders or where his residence is far from the 
market. 

System of Marketing 

Majority of the produce of the cultivator is sold in the village 
itself at* a much less favourable price than should obtain in the whole- 
sale market. It has been defined both subjectively and objectively. 
This sale generally takes place when the cultivator is in debt. 
Sometimes the beoparies also go from village to village collecting 
the produce from the farmers at comparatively reduced prices. 

Though a major portion of the agricultural produce is disposed 
of at the village level through the hands of the creditors of the 
cultivators and other shrewd banias, some part of the produce, thus, 
finds a place in the market or mandis which are located at a distance 
varying from 5 to 20 (even more) miles from the villages. These 
markets may be organised or unorganised. 

Now farmers in some villages have organised co-operative 
marketing societies. These societies which all sell the member cul- 
tivator’s produce in bulk in large markets, where even international 
quotations are available, are able to secure better prices for the 
produce. The value of agricultural produce marketed by co-operatives 
during 1976-77 was Rs. 1189 crores as against Rs. 1 524 crores in 
1975-76, Rs. 1434 crores in 1974-75; Rs. 1100 crores in 1973-74, 
Rs. 921 crores during 1972-73, Rs. 844 crores in 1971-72 ; Rs. 600 
crores in 1970-71 ; Rs. 588 crores in 1968-69 and Rs. 525 crores in 
1967*68.1 

The Rural Credit Survey Committee Report observed that 
about 35% pf the total production is sold by the cultivator, a large 
part of it (about 24% of the total) to traders and commission agents, 
15% is disposed of in kind as wages or rent and nearly 8% utilised as 
seed. In the subsistence, in about one out of every three districts 
surveyed, less than 15% of the total produce was sold to professional 
traders and commission agents. In the- cash crop areas, in one out 
of even eight districts, more than 45% was sold to professional 
traders and commission agents.® 

Marketable Surplus 

Marketable surplus is the total quantity of the commodity, 
available for sale, out of the current production after meeting the 
normal requirements of the producers for household consumption, 
necessary payment for wages, rent, share of produce, etc., in kind, 
seed and stock to cover the future, exigencies including wastage. 


I. Report of the Department of Civil Supplies and Cooperation for 1977 
78. p. 140. 
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Marketable surplus will always be less than the actual pro- 
duction. But it can be higher or lower than the level of marketed 
surplus during a period depending on the extent of hoarding from 
the current production or dehoarding of the accumulated stock 
by the producers. This means the “theoretical surplus available 
for disposal with the producer, left after his genuine requirements of 
family consumption, payment of wages in kind, feed, seed and 
wastage have been met.”^ Objectively it is the arrivals, direct from 
the producing areas, out of the new crop.^ 

It is very diflBcult to calculate marketable surplus of agricul- 
tural crops because production year varies from crop to crop. Old 
crops cannot be easiiy demarcated from the new crop. There is 
always the fear of double counting, farmers and traders have always 
the tendency to under-estimate the quantity of the crop sold or 
stored. Therefore, in calculating marketable surplus usually subjec- 
tive methods are employed, such as hectrage under cultivation, 
average yield per hectare in the area, average size of holdings, social 
cx)nditions prevailing in the region with regard to payment of wages, 
economic conditions of farmers particularly with regard to indebted- 
ness etc. Besides, the amount of crop to be marketed is also deter- 
mined by the nature and size of crops, market facilities and the 
price at the time of sales. Thus, marketable surplus is not a free 
variant but a forced surplus. 

The small holders are economically the weakest from the point 
of view of availability of marketable surplus and so is also the case 
with medium-sized holders. But substantial holders have enough 
marketable surplus. They provide as much as 60 per cent and over 
of their total produce of foodgrains for sale. 

The National Planning Committee (1948) estimated that of the 
total wheat production 45 per cent is retained in the village and 55 
per cent is the marketable surplus. For rice the respective figures 
are ; 59.5 and 40.5 ; for jowar 76.2 and 23.8 : for Bajra 73.5. and 
26.5 ; for maize 75.5 and 24.5 ; for barley 74 and 26 ; for gram 55.7 
and 4.3 ; for gur 20 and 80 ; for fish 75 and 92.5 ; for potatoes 
27 and 73 ; for groundnut 16 and 84 ; for sesamum 44 and 56 ; for 
rape and mustard 14 and 86 : for linseed 20 and 80 ; for castor seed 
6 and 94 ; for cottonseed 5 and 95 ; for niger-seed 44 and 56 ; for 
cashewnuts 3 and 97 ; for tobacco 7.5 and 92.5 ; for sugarcane 82.6 
and 17.4 and for milk 17 and 83. 


1. P. C. Bansil, irt Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics^ Jan.' March, 

1961. p. 26. 

2. Panel of Experts appointed on the recommendations of the Price Varia- 
tion Enquiry Committee^ 1956. 
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Estimated Market Arrivals of Rice, VVheat, Jowar aod Gram 
from villages into Assembling^ markets 


State 

Rice (Wheat) Jowar Gram 

1970- 1974- 1971- 1974- 1970- 1974- 1970- 

71 75 72 75 71 75 71 

(as percentage of total production during the year) 

1974- 

75 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Andhra Pradesh 

35.9 

30.2 

N. A. 

N. A. 

8.7 

6.8 

N. A. 

N. A. 

Assam 

4.2 

6.5 

N. A. 

N, A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

Bibar 

24.8 

20.2 

11.6 

16.5 

N. A. 

N. A. 

51.7 

49.0 

Gujarat 

33.5 

51.8 

36,6 

31.2 

21.2 

25.2 

N. A. 

N. A. 

Haryana 

66.7 

70.9 

35.5 

29.8 

N. A. 

N A. 

31.6 

40.5 

Karnataka 

18.3 

14.3 

21.9 

11.9 

6.3 

5.8 

30.5 

2L7 

Kerala 

10.9 

8.2 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A 

N. A. 

N. A, 

N. A. 

M. P. 

53.0 

13.7 

16.9 

24.5 

16.9 

14.7 

31,1 

29.6 

Maharashtra 

14.1 

6.2 

4.31 

32.6 

N. A. 

N. A. 

50.1 

31.4 

Orissa 

59 

1.7 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

A. 

Punjab 

93.0 

89.3 

60,0 

46 3 

N. A. 

N. A. 

20.7 

24.7 

Rajasthan 

33.6 

25.5 

28.1 

23.4 

22.2 

19.3 

33.2 

30v4 

Tamil Nadu 

39,5 

39.3 

N. A. 

N, A. 

12.8 

16.9 

N. A. 

N. A. 

U, P. 

18.4 

18.1 

20.8 

26.7 

165 

16 9 

15.2 

16.7 

W. Bengal 

17.3 

15.2 

N. A. 

N. A 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

Total of above 

25 54 

21.6 

31.00 

30.5 

12 50 

11.3 

27.35 

27.5 

All India 

25.54 

21.6 

31.00 

30.5 

12.50 

11.3 

27.35 

27.5 


Farming in India is largely subsistent farming. Nevertheless, a 
marketable surplus of over 25—30 million tonnes of foodgrains are 
carried every year from farms to the market. This is made up 
of an estimated percentage of marketable surplus for the whole 
country which is 31 in the case of rice, 45 for wheat, 25 for jowar 
and 50 for pulses. A major portion of this is transported by bullock 
carts. Railways carry about 10 million tonnes per year, 3 m. tonnes 
of rice and paddy, about 1-2 m. tonnes of jowar and other Indigen- 
nous cereals about 2.3 m. tonnes of pulses and an unsteady vomme 
of wheat.^ 

Inter-Stale movement of Cereals by Rail and River 
Qaantitles Moved (m. tonnes)^ 


Commodity 

1956- 1960- 
57 61 

1965- 

66 

1969- 

70 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

1974 

75 

• 1975- 
76 

Rice (not in 
husk) 

1.64 

2.23 

1.69 

2.22 

2.52 

2.52 

2.34 

2.28 

2.07 

2.59 

Rice (in 
husk) 

0.27 

0.41 

0.16 

0.05 

00.5 

0.05 

0.03 

0.10 

0.01 

0.13 

Wheat 

0.83 

3.06 

4.60 

4.81 

5.15 

5.43 

6.32 

5.19 

5.12 

6.90 

Jowar 

0.07 

0.25 

0.07 

0.20 

0.26 

0.19 

0.09 

0.24 

0.55 

0.42 

Bajra 

0.85 

0.17 

0.06 

0.26 

0.36 

0.49 

0.18 

0.27 

0.30 

0.28 

Maize 

0.13 

0.24 

0.19 

0.65 

0.47 

0.49 

0.52 

0.32 

0..58 

0,42 

Total 

3.20 

6.20 

6.79 

8.40 

8.81 

9,45 

9.56 

8.89 

8.86 

11.05 


1. Indian Agriculture in Briefs 1974, p. 136 ; and for 1977. p. 162. 

2. P. P Lakshmann. “Movement of Foodgrains,’* Yojna, VoL XII, No. 7 
April 14, 1968, p. 14. 

3. Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1974, p. 123 ; for 1977, p. 147. 
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So far as the foodgrains are concerned, the marketable surplus 
entering the market is rather low. This is because of ; (i) the low 
productivity per hectare, (ii) the increasing propensity to hoard not 
only on the part of traders and middlemen but also on the part of 
growers as an insurance against contingencies- Hoarding has been 
due to their increased financial status and also because of increasing 
trends in food prices, (iii) rise in prices which induced the grower 
to grow less and less— just enough to meet his limited cash need, (iv) 
increased consumption by the agriculturists due to land reforms, 
consumption of better varieties of cereals in place of inferior cereals. 
A great proportion of these cereals was previously left for the con- 
sumption in urban areas, (vi) there is no real marketable surplus 
among the vast majority of the cultivators, (vii) farm output responds 
very little to movement in prices. This lack of responsiveness is due 
to factors like orientation of production primarily to subsistence, 
availability of bulk of inputs within the producing units, wide 
prevalence of tenancies involving crop sharing, repayment of debts in 
Wnd and absence of eflScient marketing organisation. These factors 
diminish the effectiveness of market mechanism in inducing the 
expansion of farm ’ output and productivity. Hence, the low 
marketable surplus. 

Marketable surplus in agriculture is the very foundation on 
which the whole structure of the country’s development stands. ‘"Wfiat 
is far more germane to the processes of development is the marketed 
surplus out of the increased production. If this marketed surplus 
does not increase pari passu with the increase in production, it may 
well contribute a fundamental limiting factor on the tempo of develop- 
ment by reducing supplies available for urban consumption, for 
industries and for export.^ 

Marketable surplus may be increased by increasing actual pro- 
duction, by fixing of minimum and maximum prices of the produce 
to lessen incentive to hoard, by establishing more and more of 
regulated markets, increased monetization of the rural sector, and 
making use of co-operatives as the agency of mobilisation. 

Marketing Agencies 

As a substantial part of the produce is sold in the villages 65 
per cent. According to the Rural Credit Survey Committee, 1961 a 
large number of middlemen has grown up between the producer and 
the ultimate consumer. 

Village beopari is by far the most usual purchaser of the 'pro- 
duce, who deals in his individual capacity. He usually collects the 
produce from the villages and hats and brings it to the wholesale 
markets and from there it reaches the consumers. Beoparies generally 
purchase when prices are low and sell it when they are high. 


1. R.N. Poduval, ‘‘Economic Development and Marketed Surplus,” 
Agricultural Situation in India^ August, 1958, 
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Itinerant beopari wanders from village to village, collects the 
produce and takes it to the nearest market. He purchases at cheaper 
rates owing to the lack of competition from other beoparies. 

Other agencies include tolas (or weighmen), who not only weigh 
the produce but also sometimes collect samples of the produceTrom 
the villagers and take it to the dealers in the towns. He gets his 
commission as well as tolas. 

Local landlords and cultivators, especially the medium size- 
holders also sell the produce directly to the village beoparies or town 
dealers visiting the village markets. 

Arhatias comprise of kutcha and pucca arhatias. The former 
is concerned with the assembling of produce while the latter distri- 
butes it. They also advance loans to the village merchants and 
traders on the condition that the produce will be sold to them or 
through them. 

Broadly speaking, 70 per cent of the produce is handled by the 
producers themselves and the balance is handled by trade comprising 
commission agents, wholesalers, retailers, co-operatives and the 
government. The total gross values of products moving through 
these agencies was estimated at Rs. 6,100 crores in 1964-65, and 6 
lakh families or 3 million people were employed in performing these 
operations.”^ The marketing system handles roughly 30 million 
tonnes of foodgrains and oilseeds. 

Marketing Finance 

Loans are taken by the cultivators for two purposes either for 
meeting the consumption need or for cultivation. These loans are 
taken in kind as well as in cash from the ex-landlord^ big landlord, 
itinerant beoparies, village moneylenders, arhatias and shroffs. 
The usual rate of interest in case of seed-loan may vary from 25 
to 50 per cent ; while in case of cash loans from 12 to 24 per cent. 
These agencies advance loans on the condition that the produce will 
be sold to them or through them. In such sales the producers do not 
get a fair price. 

The village merchants, itinerant and petty traders generally 
depend upon their own resources, but in times of need, also borrow 
from the wholesale merchants, commission agents or country arhatias, 
at a rate varying from 9 to 12 per cent. 

The wholesale merchant’s firm either directly advance funds or 
they do it through the kutcha arhatia, who advances the money to 
to farmers on behalf of his principal and recovers the same oh sale 
of the produce with interest. Co-operative and joint stock banks 
also make advances against the pledge of the goods deposited with 


1 N. Y. 2;* Faruqi, ‘‘Regulating The Markets/" Commerce Annual Num« 
ber 1967. p. 133. 
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them in their godown. Loans a^*e advanced by these agencies upto 
65 to 75 per cent of the value of the produce, at a rate varying from 
4 to 8 per cent. The grain trade associations also advance loans to 
reliable dealers against the pledge of the produce. 

Marketing Channels for Foodgrains 

Foodgrains marketing channels, excepting that of rice, is fairly 
similar. In case of rice, rice millers play an important role. The 
usual channel for marketing of wheat, millets and pulses consists of 
the following: 

(i) Producer-consumer channel. Wherein the consumers purchase 
directly from the producers in the village, so that the producer gets 
cent percent of the consumer's rupee. 

(!i) Producer-village-shopkeeper-wholesaler-retailer-consumer 

channel. Producers sell part of their produce to village merchants in 
e^hange for household requirements. They resell it in the village or 
at the nearby periodic or wholesale market. 

(Hi) Producer-ifinerant merchant-wholesaler-consumer channel. 
The itinerant merchants purchase directly from the producer at the 
threshing floor in small lots, at a price which is close to the primary 
market price excluding transport cost. The producer is paid after the 
produce is sold: 

(iv) Producer-primary wholesaler-secondary-wholesaler-retailer- 
consumer channel. It is the most widely used channel, wherein the 
commission agents (katcha arhatias) purchase from the producers in 
primaiy wholesale markets, and in turn sell (for the producers) to 
commission agents (pucca arhatiasX who purchase on behalf of 
wholesalers who in turn sell to the retailers in towns and cities. 

(v) Producer-primary wholesaler-miller rataiie -consumer channel. 
The foodgrains miller purchase their requirements through wholesale 
markets, and then mill the grain and distribute the flour through 
wholesalers or direct to retailers. 

(vi) Producer-primary Wholesaler-Government procurement 
agency-roll flour mill-fair price shop-consumer channel. In this 
channel, the Central and the State Governments purchase large quan- 
tities of foodgrains in primary wholesale markets and sell them 
through fair price shops in cities at fixed prices. Since 1974 rabi 
seasdn, wheat is being purchased by the traders, 50% of which is to 
be delivered to the Government for sale through fair price shops and 
the rest to be sold by the traders in the market. 

Marketing channel for Rice Paddy 

The purchase and sale of rice and paddy is done under Govern- 
ment control viz., monopoly procurement, producer levy, miller (rice) 
levy and distribution at fixed prices. Paddy and rice can cross pro» 
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curement and distribution zone boundaries only under government 
permission. 

The main channel in paddy-rice marketing is the rice mill, ^ho 
buy paddy, mill it and sell the rice in the market. The marketing 
channel is somewhat like this : 

(i) Froducer-commisslon agent-miller-wholesaler-retailer-consum- 
er channel. It is the most widely adopted channel. Commission 
agents work on behalf of the producers, get offers and sell rice to 
the millers. The payment by the miller may be made either at the 
time of sale or after its milling and sale. Millers sell rice to whole- 
salers either direct or through commission agents. 

(ii) Producer-itineram mercbant-miJJer-wholesaler-refailers-con- 
sumer channel. In this, the merchant replaces the commission agent 
who buys from the farmers and sell to the miller. 

(iii) Producer-miller-wholesaler-retail-cocsumer channel. Here 
the miller directly purchases from the producer and through whole- 
salers-retailers pass it on to the consumers.' 

(iv) Producer-miHer-consumer channel. Since most of the rice 
is milled by hand-pounding so the rice is purchased by the village 
shopkeepers who mill it and sell it in the village itself. 

(v) . Producer-primary wholesale-retaiier-consumcr channel. The 
producer' sell^ rice in a primary Wholesale market either direct to the 
miller or through a commission agent. 

(vi) Producet-goverument-milier-goYernment-fair price shop-cons* 
umer channel. As much as about 80 to 90 per cent of the paddy 
and rice is purchased by the government, have it milled and sell it 
through fair price shops. 

Marketing produce 

In all primary markets, the procedure for the sale of foodgrains 
is practically the same. It involves : (a) delivery of the produce — 
by bullock carts or trucks, through pack animals or headloads — in 
bags : (b) grain preparation and display, through katcha arhatias 
who undertake such activities as unloading, preparation of grain 
for sale, finding buyer, making actual sales, bagging and stitching of 
grain bags, weighing, collecting payments, etc., (c) transaciton^ the 
sales are made by the pucca arhatias at the price negotiated. The 
produce may be left with the farmer for some time or resell it in the 
nearby primary markets : (d) payment is done either on the ^me 
day or within a week or 10 days as settled between the kutcha )and 
pacca arhatias : (e) lifting of the produce is the responsibility of the 
buyer, who may take it in bullock cart or truck for storage in his 
godown. 
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Market conduct refers to the .various methods which traders 
use against the competitors in attracting the customers. The village 
traders compete with each other for getting the producers produce, 
by offering both price and non-price inducements to the producers. 
Price may be offered, which is based on the prevailing price in the 
nearby 'market, less the assembly transport, and probable profit. The 
non-price inducements include such methods as (i) giving of loans to 
the farmers upto 10 or 20 per cent of the expected value of the crop 
at a high rate ; fii) banking services through which the arhatias 
arrange for loans on his next crop ; (iii) proving business %dvice 
regarding dealings in markets and informations about prices, etc., 
(iv) providing facilities of stay and lodging of the farmers and their 
cattle : (v) supply bags and storage facilities for the produce, etc. 

Marketing Facilities 

The foodgrains markets are generally equipped with such 
facilities as ^ market regulations and their enforcement, physical 
market facilities, market news, grading and inspection, and supervis- 
ed weighing. 

DEFECTS OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

We now discuss the main defects from which the marketing of 
agricultural produce suffers in India 

1. Lack of Organisation. The Or.st thing that strikes the 
observer is the lack of any kind of collective organisation among the 
producers. The buyers of agricultural produce specially in the case 
of money crops, usually operate on*a large scale and are organised 
while the producers are invariably small ryots scattered over a wide 
area with no common organisation to guide them and to protect their 
interests, while purchasers of comnierciai crops on the other hand, 
are largescale operators on an organised basis. Under the circumst- 
ances, it is common to find that the producers of agricultural 
pioducts as a class are being exploited by the purchasers. 

2. Forced Sales The farmer, in general, sells his produce at 
an unfavourable place and at an unfavourable time and usually he 
gets very unfavourable terms ^ 

Place, time and terms, these three factors, provide us with the 
clue for an understanding of the existing position. Because of 
poverty and indebtedness, unsatisfactory nature of communication, 
lack of slaying power and the need for finance, the produce is sold 
soon after the harvest when there is a glut in the market and hence 
the price offered is very low. There is an all round depression in 
prices to the extent of 20% in the case of wheat and 25% in the case 
of linseed 


1. National Planning Committee Report on Rural Marketing and f inane 
p 42. 
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A cultivator, who has to borrow heavily for a growing crop, 
often mortgages it in advance so that the sale of produce, which is 
hardly more than a mere formality takes almost in his fields as soon 
as the crop is harvested. In all other cases where crop is not 
formally mortgaged it has to be disposed of almost immediately after 
harvest in order to pay off the debt to the Sahukar.^ 

The nearest place where a farmer sells his produce is his own 
village, “It has, we think, been established that where the cultiva- 
tor is in a position to dispose of his produce in a market, however 
limited its scope and badly organised its character be, he obtains a 
much better price for it even when he disposes of it in his own 
vill age.*'^ The effective price realised by the cultivator is further 
reduced by malpractices which are as a rule more common in a 
village than in a market. 

In pre-independent India Mr. Hussain had estimated that 
60 per cent of wheat, ' 35 per cent of cotton and 70 per cent of 
oil-seeds are sold in the villages or village markets in the Punjab. 
For U. P. the respective figures were 80 per cent wheat, 40 per cent 
cotton and 75 per cent oilseeds. In Bihar, Orissa and Bengal 5 
per cent of oilseeds and 90 per cent of jute was sold in villages.^ 
In U P. 30 per cent of the wheat grown was sold in the village, in 
Lyailpur the percentage was 52, while in Attock district (Punjab) it 
was as high as 98. As for paddy, 89 per cent was sold in the villages 
in Bihar, 72 per cent in Bengal and 89 per cent in Tamil Nadu. In 
the case of cotton, the village sales amounted to 79 per cent in Sind, 
81. 4 per cent in Khandesh, 51 per cent in Central Gujrat, 80.5 per 
cent in the Punjab. With regard to the sale of linseed, it was 
estimated that the all-India average of the percentage taken to the 
markets for sale by cultivators themselves was only 20 per cent as 
against 40 per cent sold by landlords and 35 per cent by 
beaparis,^ 

It may be noted that in the village, the produce is sold to the 
Sahukar, bania, landlord, prosperous tenants, beoporis and agents of 
wholesale merchants. The Rural Credit Survey Committee found 
that in nearly two-third of the sale transactions entered into with 
the traders the commodity is delivered in the village itself.^ 

Causes of Heavy Sales in the Villages 

The following are the chief causes leading to heavy sales in the 
villages : — 


1. National Planning Committee Report on Rural Marketing a*^d Finance, 
1948, p. 42. 

2. ^Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1928, p, 385, 

3. Hussain, Marketing of Agricultural produce in Northern India^ 1942, 
P 96 

4. N. P . C. Report, Op. Cit,, p. 42. 

5. All-India Rural Credit Survey Committee Report, 1951, p. 42 
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(i) The most important cause for the high percentage of produce 
sold in the village is^ without doubt, the indebtedness of the producer. 
Among cotton growers 71 per cent in North Gujarat, 82 per cent in 
Middle Gujarat, 78 per cent in East Khandesh, and 94 i5er cent in 
Sind had to borrow and percentage of loans taken frorn the 
sahukar amounted to 90 in Gujarat, 65 in Middle Gujarat, 
53 in East Khandesh and 77 in Sind. A cultivator who had to 
borrow heavily for growing a crop often mortgages it in advance so 
that the sale of produce which is hardly more than a mere formality 
takes almost in his fields as soon as the crop is harvested, in other 
cases where the crop is not formally pledged it has to be disposed 
of almost immediately after harvest in order to pay off the debts of 
the sahukars. The proportion of produce in the markets diminishes 
as cultivators are debt-ridden or carry on subsistence farming in tiny 
holdings. In Attock district of the Punjab 98.6 per cent of the 
cultivators dispose of their surplus wheat to local banias who happen 
to be their sahukar also.^ 

(ii) The second important factor which is responsible for the 
high percentage of village sales is the unsatisfactory nature of com- 
munication with the nearest market. With bad roads transport costs 
tend to become heavier. At times the producer has no cattle and 
carts of his own by which he can transport his produce to the 
market-place. In sugarcane growing areas the animals are either 
engaged in crushing cane just after the winter paddy harvest or in 
transporting cane to the mills, so that the supply of carts for the 
transport of other kinds of agricultural produce is very short. In 
irrigated tracts in the west of Uttar Pradesh, where cotton or fodder 
crops are sown just after the harvesting of the Rabi or spring crops, 
the grower has practically no time to go personally to the market. 

(ill) The element of time is an important factor and this for 
double reason. The marketing possibilities of perishable com- 
modities depend very largely on the rapidity with which they can be 
transported^ to the market-place. Communication is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance in this base. As regards non-perishable com- 
modities the price to be realised by the cultivator depends, among 
other things, on the time when his produce is marketed. The majority 
of the Indian cultivators sell their produce within a very short period 
after the harvest with the result that the market is glutted ahd the 
prices .go down considerably. According to the Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India there is an all-round depression in prices 
to the extent of 20 per cent in the case of wheat and 25 per cent in 
the case on linseed. 

(iv) Most of the cultivators are hard-pressed for cash to meet 
the claims of their creditors and to pay off rent and other charges. 
Even when they know fully well that by holding up the crop for a 


1. R. K. MnketiQC,. Economic Problems of Modern India, 1939 y\o\ A. 
p 299. 
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few months, they would be able to secure a better net return, they 
have usually no other alternative but to market the produce immedi- 
ately in order to meet their urgent liabilities. Cases are by no means 
rare where a cultivator in dire need for cash, sells his wheat or rice 
at the peak season when prices are very low but is compelled after 
six months or so to buy perhaps with borrowed money foodgrains 
for his own consumption and even seed for cultivation. 

3. Superfluous Middlemen. Majority of farmers dispose of 
their produce in the village itself. The result is the intervention of 
most middlemen between the producer and the final consumers of 
his produce. The agencies in the chain of marketing from the pro- 
ducer to the manufacturer and consumer depend upon the nature of 
the crop. Paddy usually passes from village merchant to the mill or 
to the wholesale dealer in the assembling market and from the mill 
rice passes on to the wholesale dealer in the consuming market and 
then through one or more retailers to the consumers. Between the 
wholesalers or miller in the producing end and the wholesalers at 
the consuming end, a host of intermediaries intervene and execute 
orders on the strength of samples. 

In the ca^e of groundnut, the route taken comprises the grower, 
the village merchant, the broker, the decorticating merchant, the 
exporters' agent and finally the exporter. Similarly, in the mar- 
keting of wheat the agencies that help in the collection of 
wheat are:— 


Marketlug of wheat 



Those who bring their own 
wheat themselves to 
the market 

I 

1 . Growers. 

2. Landlords. 

! 

3 Cultivators. 


Whose who collect others’ 
produce and bring 
it to the market 

1 

1. Cultivators collecting pro- 
duce of other growers. 

2. Landlords collecting the 
produce of their tenants. 

3. Village bania. 

4. Itinerant dealers. 

5. Kachcha Arhatiya. 

6. Pakka Arhatiya. 

7. Co-operative commission 
shops. 

8. Wholesale merchants. 

9. Mills and their represen- 
tatives. 

10. Exporters and their agents. 
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While in the case of potato main channels of assembling are : 
(i) wholesalers like village merchant or trader or representatives of 
commission agents who buy potatoes in small lots and arrange for 
their despatch to the consuming centres; (ii) wholesalers who are 
engaged in retail distribution of potatoes in the consuming markets.^ 
The agencies engaged in the task of wholesale distribution of tobacco 
are : growers, professional outers, village merchants and money- 
lenders, commission agents and wholesalers, manufacturers, co- 
operative societies and exporters. According to Dr. Dantwala, “All 
those acquainted with the ready cotton trade know that in its transit 
from a farmer to a ship or a spinning mill not more than three or 
four transactions are made.”* The cultivator of jute disposes of 
his produce to a beopari who received advance from mahajan 
or a broker on the understanding that he gets as much as he can for 
the latter. The mahajan in turn sells to big buyer, a baler, or 
another broker by whom preliminary sorting, grading and bulking is 
effected.® Similarly, in rice the paddy is taken over from the culti- 
vator on threshing floor either by the middlemen acting on behalf 
of the mills, by speculators or by local traders known as jun^e 
brokers.* 

It will, thus, be noted that there exist as many as 10 to 12 
intermediaries comprising of the village bania, itinerant merchant or 
beopari, dalal, kutcha and pucca arhatiya, co-operative commission 
agents, wholesale merchants and the retailers. They function at 
various stages in the process of assembling and distribution ^f the 
produce. The existence of a long chain of middlemen • reduces the 
share of the consumer’s price received by the actual" cultivator. 
According to the findings of the Marketing Surveys, the share of 
producer in a rupee paid by the consumer ranges from 52 paise in 
case of rice to 57 paise in case of wheat, in case of linseed it is 
62 paise, in case of. potato 50 paise and in case of groundnuts 
45 paise. 

The wholesalers’ margin in the case of different commodities at 
different places varies to a considerable extent e. g., in rice it is 0.5 
to 3.8 per cent ; wheat 0.8 to 1.0 per cent ; linseed 1.4 to 1.7 per 
cent and potato 10.4 per cent. Same is the position of the retailers. 
Retailer’s margin varies from 3.7 to 6.4 per cent in the case of rice, 
3.8 to 4.8 per eent in the case of wheat and 10.4 per cent in the case 
of potato. Dr. Munshi found that in marketing the produce the 
cultivator gets somewhere between 42.3 to 73.7 per cent of the 
consiper’s price and from 26.3 to 57.7 per cent goes to the 
middlemen.® 


1. S. L. Sbarma, Technique of Marketing in India^ 1952, pp, 103-104. 

2. M. L. Dantwala, Marketing of Raw Cottony p. 34. 

3. C. W. E. Cotton, Handbook of Commercial Information for India,, 1937, 
p. 146. 

4. p. 186. 

5. Ms C, Munshi, From Farmer to Consumery 1945, p. 34* 

F— 48 
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This may be seen from the table given below 

Rice Wheat Linseed Potato 
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1 

2 

3* 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9, 

10 

Producer’s 

Share 

77 8 

63 2 

57,8 

73 6 

63.1 

83.2 

73.7 

67.7 

55.8 

Freight 

— 

100 

13.2 

0.5 

21.7 

2.1 

11.1 

15.4 

6,2 

Miscella- 

neous 

chafges’T- 

12.9 

18.5 

22.8 

13.1 

lO.S 

8.9 

13 2 

15.5 

18 2 

Whole- 

saler’s 

Margin 

2.9 

3 3 

2.5 

4.5 

0.8 

1.0 

1.7 

4.4 

10 4 

Retailer’s 

margin 

6.4 

5.0 

3.7 

4 5 

3.8 

4.8 


_ 

10.0 

total 

100 0 

100.0 

h) 0 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


HoweveFjHite price-spreads are not very high when we lake into 
account the fact that the producer’s share in the consumers’ dollar in 
U.S.A. comes to 68 per cent for poultry and eggs, 61 per cent for 
meat, 59 per cent for dairy products, 34 per cent for fats and oils and 
52 per cent for fniits and vegetables. But the point that deserves 
notice in the case of India is that the high costs of Marketing are 
not due as in U. S. A. to hygienic processing, packing, storage 
and handling of commodities and superior servicing, but due to 
high freights, too many points of handling and multiplicity of 
middlemen. 

1 . The above data have been coilecied from the following reports pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Governnienl of 
India . 

(!) Rice ; Report on the Marketing of Rico in India and Burma^ 194(, pp. 
614-615. Report on the Marketing oj Rice in India, 1955, p. 324. 

(2) Wheat : Report on the Marketing of Wheat in India 1937, pp, 438-39, 

(3) Linseed : Report on the Marketing of Linseed in India, 19 J8, pp. 

328-29. 

(4) Potatoes : Report on the Marketing of Potatoes in India, 1941, p. 73. 

’‘‘The charges include various charges such as handling, bagging, weigh- 
ing local transportation, etc Many of these services are arranged for 
me wholesalers and in ail such services the wholesaler carries a margin 
of proht for himself. 
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In India* the incidence of freight varies from 2,1 to 21.7 per 
cent in the case of wheat ; 0.7 to 13.2 per cent in the case of rice ; 
1.2 to 15.4 per cent in the case of linseed and about 6.2 percent in 
thu case of potato^ 

4. Moitiplicity of Market Charges. The marketing charges 
payable by the producers are numerous and vaned in unregulated 
markets and they tend to reduce considerably the return to the 
producer from the sale of his produce. On a sale of prc>duce .worth 
Rs. 100, as much as 21,5 per cent of the income of the producer goes 
to meet the various expenses. 

In the market the cultivator has to arrange with a kachcha 
Qfhailya for the sale of his produce and m the larger markets he has 
to employ a broker or dalal to get into contact with the kachcha 
arhatiyu. For their services he has to pay some coinniission. in 
addition to the arhat paid to the arhatiya and the dalal, a number of 
other charges have to be incurred. Tutai has to be paid for the 
weighing of the produce, palledari to cover the cost of the labourers 
who help in unloading the cart, preparing the produce, filling the 
scale-pans, holding the bag open where the produce is being mea- 
sured, etc. the seller has also to submit to a deduction known as 
garda for impurities in The produce, and dalta for possible loss of 
weight and dana given to sweepers, watermen and even beggars. 
During the measurement and in almost all the markets dediictions 
are made from the amount due to the seller for dhannada or ch.irity, 
dispensary, gaushalas, pathshalas 

We give below three tables which will give an idea about the 
multiplicity of charges m the markets - 

According to the U. P. Banking Enquiry Committee, the total 
charges for produce worth Rs, 100 in the imporlam maikets of U.-P, 
were : Hapur Rs. 2-~-9-0 ; Ghaziabad Rs. 4 - 3->-0 , Haihras Rs. 

Agra Rs. 5— -I— 9 , and in a country market lu Fanapmrh 
n was Rs 2~~r3— 0 


Price Spread of \S heat (Prior to independence) 



Sugaon 

Bombay 

Hapur 

Delhi 

Arifwala 

Delhi 

Average 

Cultivator’s price 

64 0 

83.0 

69 0 

68.5 

Assembling 

changes 

3.0 

1.5 

3.0 

4.4 

Cost at source 

4.0 

4.5 

3.2 

4.4 

Railway freight 

22 0 

2.5 

17.0 

17.0 

Wholesaler's 

margin 

1.0 

3.5 

2.0 

1.9 

1. Report Of the Marketing Sub~Commiiiee of ‘the Policy 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, 1946, pp. 11-12. 
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Distributioa charges 
destination 

... 

2.0 

2.0 

0.8 

Expenses at Karachi 

... 

... 

... 

0.7 

Steamer freight 

3.0 

... 


1.2 

Retailer’s margin 

3.0 

3.0 

4.6 

3.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


The following statement gives the costs incurred at the several 
stages of marketing of bananas grown in Raver Taluka (East 
Khandesh) and Bombay province and transported to Delhi during 
1947-48 : 



Description of items 

Payments 

made 

Rs. 

Percentage 


1 

2 

3 " 

1. 

Price paid to , grower 

1,600 

21,51~ 

2. 

Plucking charges 

25 

33 

3. 

Cartage from orchard to local 

400 

5.37 

4. 

railway station 

Incidental Expenses on tea and 
tobacco 

25 

.33 

5- 

Unauthorised railway charges 

150 

1.98 

6. 

Coolie charges for loading at 
local station 

20 

.26 

7. 

Pattiawalas 

200 

2.68 

8. 

Turnwala 

1,600 

21, 5i 

9. 

Merchants who send wagon to Delhi 600 

8.04 

10. 

Railway freight 

570 

7.66 

11. 

Coolie charges at Delhi 

50 

67 

12. 

Cartage from Delhi station to 
Delhi fruit market 

200 

2.68 

13. 

Commission to the agent at Delhi 250 

3.3 

14. 

Terminal Tax 

75 

.99 

15. 

Postage 

10 

.33 

16. 

Personal expenses of attendant 

on 



wagons 

25- 

.33 

17. 

Retailer’s Margin 

1.637 

22.01 


The above two tables relate to pre-independence period. Below 
are given the data for sale of rice in M. P., and the price paid by the 
consumer in 1959-60.^ 


1 . Agricultiml Situation in India, January, 1962, pp . 1023-24 . 
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Price Spread of Rice 

Bilaspur to Drug to Indore Rajpur 
Bhopal (medium rice) to Nagpur 

(coarse rice) (medium 

rice) 



Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

pre-war * 

1. 

Producer’s price 

27,045 

79.8 

9.140 

72.7 

57.6 

2. 

Net expenses up 
to the conversion 
of paddy into rice 

66 

0.2 

391 

3.1 

5.4 

3. 

4. 

Profit margin on 
hulling 

Wholesale marke- 
ting cost 

1,934 

5.6 

525 

-4.1 

13 

7.6 

5. 

Railway freight 

1,458 

4.2 

712 

5.7 

7.9 

6. 

Wholesaler’s 
margin of profit 

564 

1.5 

622 

5.0 

7.3 

7. 

Retailing cost 

137 

0.4 

42 

0.3 

... 

8. 

Retailer’s margin 
of profit 

3,180 

9.3 

1,134 

9.1 

(al 5.3 

9. 

Price paid by 
consumer 

34.325 

100 

12,566 

100 

loo 


It will be observed that the producer’s share in the total .amount 
paid by the consumers comes to about 73"^ in the case of sale at 
Indore and 74% in case of sale at Bhopal (the distance between Drug 
to Indore is 548 miles and that between Bilaspur to Bhopal is 452 
miles). The profit margin of the retailers comes to about 9°o in both 
cases and the total marketing cost including wholesaler’s profit varies 
between 21 and 27%. 

The items of cost in the marketing of fruits and vegetables 
after the produce is harvested and prepared for market which the 
grower has to bear, according to Marketing of Fruits and Vegetables 
Committee, Bombay (1934) were ; (i) cost of packing (including cost 
of packages, twines and papers), (ii) cost of hauling from farm to the 
market, (iii) hamali, (iv) railway freight, (v) expenses in Bombay- 
hamali, rent charges for weighing balance, rent charges for using 
the sales ground dalali ; contribution to charity fund and postal 
charges by the commission agent for sending account sales. The 
grower receives 62 per cent of the price paid by the consumer for lOO 
oranges marketed through the co-operative sale society as against 
53.8 per cent of the price when marketed through ordinary trade 
channels.' 

" 1. S.G. Path, “Price Spreads in Marketing of Banaras from Ra\t.i 

lalukato Delhi, in the Journal of Agricultural Economici, Vol. If 
No. 1, pp. 37-38. 
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The objectionable feature about the market charges is tha* they 
are not only hi^ but are also not clearly defined and specified. The 
charges vary from market to market and there is also no uniform 
practice as to the charges that are to be borne by the seller and those 
that are to be borne by the buyer. Even within the same market the 
kachcha arhatiyas may charge lower rates to the village beoparis who 
visit the market often and have regular trade connections than to the 
farmer who visits market only occasionally and has, therefore, only 
small volume of business to offer to the arhatiya. To make things 
worse many of the market charges are taken in kind and in taking 
their shares the persons connected are liable to be generous to them- 
selves. As the Report on the Marketing of Wheat in India points out, 
"not only the arhatiya and dalal, but the munira (arhatiya's clerk), 
the chaukidar, the sweeper, the waterman, the arhatiya's cook and a 
horde of beggars of every description all regard themselves as entitled 
to a share of his produce.”’ He is fortunate if by the end of the 
day they have only taken two or three rupees, since they are just as 
likely in scwne markets to take seven- .or eight rupees of his precious 
hundred. 

5. Malpractices of Markets. In unregulated markets, malprac- 
tices tend to be common. These are : — 

(1) Scales and weights are manipulated against the seller. This 
practice is rpdered easier by the fact that till recently there had been 
no standardised weights and measures nor was there any provision 
for regular inspection. 

(2) There are all kinds of arljitrary deductions for religious and 
charitable purposes and for other^jects. The burden falls entirely 
on the seller and he has no effective means of protest against such 
practice. 

(3) Large quantities are taken away from the produce of the 
cultivator as bangi or sample. According to the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture this amounted to as much as five to eight seers per 
cart of cotton in Khandesh. The cultivators are not paid for them 
even when no sale is effected, 

(4) Bargains between the agent who acts for the seller and the 
one who negotiates on behalf of the buyera are made secretly under a 
cloth so that the seller remains ignorant of what actually takes place. 

(5) The broker whom the cultivator employs is more likely to 
favour the purchaser with whom he comes into contact almost daily 
than the seller whom he only sees very occasionally. This tendenqr 
becomes all the more pronounced when, as it frequently happens, 
the same works for both parties. 

(6) When disputes arise the cultivator has no means of safeguar- 
ding-his interest. The enquirks made by the Indian Central Cotton 


It Report, p. 44, 
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Committee showed that “greater use of the markets is not made by 
cultivator because of the disputes which arise after arbitrary deduc- 
tions from the weight.” Some of the practices obtaining in the 
market amount to nothing less than common theft. 

That the poor agriculturists have to face great difficulties and 
expenses in marketing their produce can be easily brought out by the 
study of the following figures given by Mr. Mukerjee.’ 


Place Fruit Percentage of Percentage of sale 

sale proceeds proceeds received 
received by by middlemen 

producers 


Poona Guava 

Poona Orange 

Nagpur Mosambi 

Nasic Papaya 


33.6 

66.0 

53.4 

6.6 

28.6 

71.4 

36.9 

63.1 


6. Multiplicity of Weights and Measures. Till recently, there 
had been an absurd multiplicity of weights and measures in India.® 

The chaotic state of weights and measures in India has been 
mor-e clearly brought out'in all the reports published by" the Central 
marketing staff. Weights made of sticks, stones and bits of old iron 
are even now a common feature in the markets and villages. A seer 
may range from 31 tolas to i02 tolas as in the Punjab, a 
(which is five seers) may range from 5 to 9 seers and maunds may go 
up to 64 seers as in parts of Bihar and Otissa. Even in the tola 
normally the weight of one rupee is not always the same.® 


1. B. B. Ai^riculfural Marketing tu India^ \%0, p 12 

2. “ I he Roval Commission on Agriculture found that in sixteen markets 
of the East Khandesh district of the Bombay State the maund had 
thirteen different values ranging from 2 i/2 seers atBodwadtoSO 
seers at Pachora. — Report, p 396. 

“The' Indian Cotton Comirnttee pointed out to the Commission 
that over the greater part of Bombay state cotton was bought and 
sold on the basis of a khattdi of 784 lbs. of lint which vvas in conse- 
quence known as the Bombay Khandi. lathe south 'of the State the 
unit was a bag of 336 lbs. In Khandesh the Khandi varied from 
160 to 20U lbs. The Madras Khandi was only 500 lbs. of hot but ic 
the tract in which ‘western* cotton was grown the unit was the bag of 
312 lbs. In Madhva Pradesh the measures ‘Mini*, ‘Kino* and Khandi 
have each a different significance in different areas In Assam, rice 
is measured by baskets of different sizes. At Kanpur there was a 
special cotton maund of 50 standard seers that is about U)I lbs. both 
for lint and kapas. In other parts of Uttar Pradesh the standard 
maund of 82 2/7 lbs was generally used for kapas. lint being sold in 
bales of 400 lbs. In Hamirpur the seer is 92 tolas while in Gaziabad 
it is of 112 tolas. In Bihar it ranges from 50 to 100 tolas, elsewhere 
it is of 80 tolas.” N.P.C. Report, Op. CU. 

3. Report on the Marketing oj IV heat in India, p. 94. 
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This multiplicity of weights and measures employed in India 
has deplorable effects in several ways. Firstly, it affords greater 
opportunities for cheating the ignorant cultivator and unscrupulous 
dealers readily avail themselves of such opportunities. Secondly, it 
gives rise to needless complications in practice as between one market 
and another which is by no means conducive to the interests of trade 
and commerce. Thirdly, for the collection of data on price movements 
the relative level of prices in different regions, the volume of 
agricultural production, etc. lack of standard weights and measures 
is bound to be a great handicap and seriously affects the accuracy of 
statistical calculation. 

The multiplicity of weights and measures makes supervision 
difficult and affords greater opportunities for cheating the producers, 
creates an element of uncertainty in trade and renders fraud on the 
part of retailers as easy as it is profitable. 

The report of the Marketing Sub-Committee has rightly 
observed that, “Deliberate malpractices, ignorance and carelessness 
have all combined to make the consumer in India pay an unneces- 
sarily high price for many goods of different qualities.”' 

7. Adulteration. Adulteration is often resorted to while marke- 
ting crops; and one of the most important reasons for such deliberate 
adulteration of agricultural produce is the high amount of refraction 
khad allowed in most markets and the non-mutual terms. In most 
of the wholesale markets in the producing areas a fixed deduction is 
made for impurities (say 5%) and the terms are non-mutual, i. e., a 
producer offering cleaner produce which has only 1 % of impurities 
receives the same price as the producer offering produce containing 
5% impurities. Naturally when this is the case the seller whether 
he be the middleman or the farmer takes care to see that the produce 
is adulterated to the maximum limit allowed in the market. 

Adnlteration of Commercial Crops 

Various devices of adulteration are in vogue. Such as : — 

Damping of cotton is done by the middleman on the contention 
that “the kapas comes in so very hot that if one puts one’s hands 
into it, they would be blistered.” In many places, damping is 
encouraged not only with a view to cause little harm to the pressing 
machine, but due to a mistaken notion that moderate damping makes 
it look glossy and increases the length of the staple. In other places 
unginned cotton is carried to markets on the back of buffaloes 
packed in strong bags and it is necessary to damp the cotton so that 
more can be pressed into the bags. The usual practice is not to 
water the cotton directly, but old gunny bags are put over it and 
water poured on bags. Sometimes hose pipes are also used to water 
the cotton directly. Recourse is also had to “false packing” by 


1 . Report^ p. 77. 
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putting portions of one wet bale into the middle of a dry bale at the 
time of packing. 

In the case of cotton, short staple is usually mixed with large 
staple. This admixture is done partly due to the cultivator growing 
and selling a mixture of different varieties of cotton by the seed 
mixed in the ginneries and partly because the cotton of the locality 
is a natural mixture. 

In packing sann-hemp, small bundles of twisted, folded and 
tied fibres and tied heads which contain extraneous matter as “stick” 
leaf and dirt is usually resorted to. 

The practice of adulterating wool with foreign matter is almost . 
universal in the country starting in both the villages and the pro- 
ducers. Extraneous substance such as earth, dust, sand and even 
sheep and cattle dung are added to increase the weights not only by 
the primary producers but also by village and other merchants. 
Cases have been recorded when sand and dust were sprinkled on the 
wool before rolling and bundling it. Moistening of wool before 
sale is not an uncommon feature. 

The practice of damping groundnuts is very common due to 
the belief that it makes decortication easy. Heaps of groundnuts are 
wetted in the factories by pouring buckets of water. 

In linseed, the impurities may be non-oleoginous like wheat, 
grain and oleoginous like oilseeds, rape, custard etc. 

Ambadi may be mixed with ‘linseed oil’ or ‘jagni’ with ground- 
nut oil ; Papaya seeds or paraffin oil in black pepper, or an overdose 
of sodium hydrosulphite is given to gur or jaggery. 

Adulteration in Food Crops 

In wheat refraction may comprise of' dirt or foreign matjer 
including oilseeds, barley and other food and non-food grains : 
damaged and touched grains ; shrivelled or immature grains ; 
weevilled grains : and mixtures of red wheat in white. Barley and 
other grains are also mixed. 

Rice is also adulterated with inferior rice imported from abroad, 
new rice is passed off as old rice and clay balls are often mixed 
with rice. 

The survey undertaken by the National Consumer Service of 
the -Bharat Sewak Samaj has revealed some very curious facts. The 
survey says that ‘-Dhania and zeera sold in some of the country’s 
markets contain dried grass while curry powder in several cases has 
been found to be heavily adulterated with horse dung. 

“Tomato sa,ucc is often only a mashed pumpkin with a small 
percentage of tomato. Vinegar in some cases has been found to be 
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acetic acid. Small chippings of white stone have been found in rice 
in some localities. 


‘'Most of the common salt contains large quantities of white 
chalk, while turmeric is adulterated with lead chromate which has a 
deep yellow colour. In red chillies, many unscrupulous traders used 
lead oxide to brighten the colour and add weight.’’* 

The admixturing and adulteration m food and non-food 
crops has brought bad name to the country, instances have been 
common when whole consignments were returned for wrong quality 
goods sent. 

8. Inadequate Storage facilities. In most of the villages ryots 
store their produce in pits or receptacles variously known as kudurusy 
kallis or thekas. In the up-country markets produce is stored in 
kothis or kuthalas (earthen cylinders) and khattis (pits in the ground 
lined with mud and straw) and in a few centres in pakka khattis made 
of concrete. But that there is a general inadequacy of good storage 
facilities both in rural and urban areas can hardly be denied The 
indigenous methods of storage adopted in the villages as well as in 
most of the upcountry markets do not adequately protect the produce 
from dampness, weevils and other veimins. 

The losses due to inadequate storage have been estimated to 
range from 1.5 per cent (Foodgrains Investigation Committee) to 2 
per cent to 2.5 per cent (The Prices Sub-Committee) to 5 per cent (as 
estimated by Dr. Baljeet Singh). A recent estimate puts the loss at 
from 5 to 15 per cent^ by weight of the production and it is due to 
defective stage. This in turn is due to moisiutd absorption, excessive 
heat, insects, mites, rodents and birds. Even at 5 per cent the loss 
of cereals, millet, spices, oilseeds, jute, cotton, tobacco would come 
to over Rs. 4,000 million every year in India. 

According to the Central Government the losses in foudgrains 
(red and western white wheat) stores in central warehouses at different 
places- have been indicated below® : — 


Place 


Kakinada 

Mukameh 


Progress Loss {%) 


Variety At end of At end of 

fifth month eleventh month 


5.1 10.2 

White 1.6 4.5 

113 17.8 

White 17.7 31.5 


1 . Quoted by Blitz , 25th July, 1964. 

2. P. M. Thomas "'Scientific Warehousing in Public Seccor/’ Conferencfc 
on Research and Industry, 20 and 21 Dec , 1965, New Delhi. 

3. “Studies on the Large Scale Storage of Food grains in. India/" Pt. I, 
“S^difcs in the Storability of Wheat in Different Places by J. N. 

and Others in Buiktin of Grain Technology^ Sept. 1965, Vol. li. 
No. 3, pp. g7*96. 
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Hapur 

Red 

8.5 

14.6 

White 

11.3 

17.8 

Hyderabed 

Red 

'^0 

Bulk Storages 

... 

White 


Kakinada 

Red 

... 

... 


White 

0.9 

5.2 

Mukameh 

Red 

4.U 

11.9 


White 

2.5 

6.5 

Hapur 

Red 

4.1 

11.2 

White 

4.8 

10.3 

Manmad 

Red 

4.5 

10.2 


White 

1.1 

... 

Hyderabad 

Red 

6.9 


' White 



“At Hapur (U. P.) the percentage of wholly damaged grain 
separated from the pit-stored wheat between October and April 
varied from 1.2 and 1.5. At Muzaffarnagar m kutt'ha pits opened 
in February and March the proportion of the damaged grain 
amounted to 1.7 per cent. On the other hand, in the new concrete 
this market, the wheat affected was less than 0. 1 percent. In the 
pucca brick lined pits of Chandausu the actual los.s was fuiuid to be 
in the nei^bourhood of one per cent. At Shamli, the corresponding 
figures ranged from 0.5 to 1 .7 per cent.^ 

With the change of temperature, grains loose weight. When 
wheat is harvested, it contains some moisture which evaporates in 
summer and is regained during the monsoon month. Dampness 
raises the moisture content of the grain, thereby making it soft and 
therefore susceptible to insects. The damage is greater when tho 
grain is stored in kaceba underground pits where the sub-soil water 
table ranges fiom 8 to 10 feet below the surface. 

It is quite obvious that the foodgrain stocks held by co-operative 
societies, grain merchants and even by fanuers are not kept in proper 
conditions. Therefore, the losses are substantially larger. In 
addition there are crops like jowar, pulses and maize which are 
inf ested by Stored grain pests even before haivest. I lie insects form 
inside the kernel and are invisible uufil the threshed grains aie put in 
storage. By the time the infection is detected, internal damage to 
grain becomes very great. 

Losses due to rodents are also very great. The rats start 
damaging the grain right from the field to the time it is consumed. 
According to Dr. P. J. Deoras, there are approximately 2400 million 
rats in India. He has estimated that about 20 rats could consume 


1. Report on the Marketing of Wheat in India. A.MA. Series No. 1, 
p. 217. 
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the quantity of food sufiScient for one person. On a gross estfanale 
this would mean that rats are spoiling at least one fifth of the gfain 
produced. Calculating on this basis of a tonne of grain being 
sumed by 100 rats per year the total consumption by the rat popula- 
tion of 2,400 millions would amount to about 24 m. tons. In terms 
of money this would come to about Rs. 18,000 million when calculat- 
ed at the rate of Rs. 750 per tonne. ^ 

The nature of damage studied by Dr. Deoras is as follows : 

(i) It has been noticed that apart from damaging crops and 
foodgrains in storage, rats carry foodgrains to their nests in burrows. 
As much as 15 kg. of grain have been recovered while digging out 
nests from about 30 rats burrows, (ii) The rats damage 10 times 
the quantity of food material they eat. They would execrate about 
86 faecal pellets in 24 hours which would get mixed up with food- 
grains. (iii) They void 1 1/2 gallons of urine during the year, and 
furtficr contaminate grain by shedding thousands of hair from their 
bodies, (iv) In Bombay as many as 9,000 bags of foodgrains are 
auctioned as they are unfit for human consumption because they 
are damaged by rats in yards and godowns. (v) The small mice 
in the paddy fields have been found to climb up to the paddy 
plant and eat every grain while the big field rat usually cuts the 
whole plant.^ 

Besides rats ‘Insects, beetles and moths are prolific breeders 
a.nd each^ couple lay anywhere between 1CH3 to 400 eggs and their 
life-cycle is completed in 4 to 6 monihs' It has been estimated that 
weevlled grain m the case of wlietU varies from 1 to 2 per cent or 
more, ^ peas 1 to 5 per cent or more and arhar upto 2 per cent/’ 

According to an estimate made by the Pesticides Association of 
India, on an average about 1 8 per cent of the production of crops is 
lost due to pest attack. In 1973-74, provisional estimate of gross 
national product value for agriculture w’as about Rs. 26,900 crores. 
Therefore, in terms of value the loss amounts to an alarming figure 
of about Rs. 5,000 crores , calculated at the existing price level. It is 
estimated that the maximum loss is ‘caused due to weeds (33 per 
cent.), followed by plant diseases {26 per cent) and insects (20 

t. Based on Central food Technological Research Institute (CFTRI), 
Mysore’s estimate. 

“Another estimate puts the loss at nearly t0% of the total produce leading 
to the annual loss of Rs. 600 crores.”— Commerce Anmah I95S, 
P. A. 84. 

2. The method of assessing rat population has been : 

(i) Systematic trapping and counting the rats in an area and using 
this as a factor for multiplication in other areas. 

(ii) Counting the rat population at the rate of 70 pellets per rat pe r 
day* 

(iii) Using a tracking dust and estimating the consumption of plain 
bait material. 
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per cent), while the storage loss could be put at 6 to 8 per cent. 
Rats are estimated to cause about 6 per cent loss to the standing 
crops. 


In 1973-74, nearly 12.5 million tonnes were subjected to avoid- 
able loss due to pests and diseases, according to the Association. For 
rice and wheat alone, Rs. 1,900 crores were lost, while in groundnut 
the loss was estimated to be Rs. 350 crores, other oilseeds Rs. 90^ 
crores, cotton Rs. 90 crores, sugarcane Rs. 284 crores, potato Rs. 30 
crores, tea Rs. 77 crores, coffee Rs. 10 crores, and fruits (including in 
storage and transit) Rs. 200 crores. 

9. Transportation Means not Well Developed 

In India with her vast distances, the existing means of transport 
are woefully inadequate. Communications from the field to the 
village and from village to the mandi are often extremely poor and 
defective. Bad roads, lanes and tracts connecting village with the 
markets not only add to the loss of transportation and aggravate the 
strain on bullocks and other pack animals, but also lead to the mul- 
tiplication of small dealers and intermediaries. They also restrict 
market by hindering cheap and rapid movement of agricultural pro- 
duce.’ ^ In the construction of the railways in India administrative 
and strategic considerations seem to have had more weight than the 
provision of marketing facilities to the ryot by linking up the produc- 
ing areas with markets by a good system of feeder lines. The freight 
policy followed by the railways also has given rise ro considerable 
dissansfaction. Railways in India do not afford the maximum 
possible facilities for the quick and safe transport of perishable 
products such as fruits, vegetable and dairy products. This naturally 
restricts the markets for such produces and reduces the incentive for 
intensive cultivation. 

The road mileage position in India in relation to area or 
population is extremely unsatisfactory. There were only 52 miles of 
roads per 100 sq. miles of area as against 63 miles in Japan: 114 miles 
lu U.S.A., 169 miles in Germanv. 215 miles in U.K. and 430 miles in 
r ranee per 100 sq. miles in 1974. Per 1 lakh of population 4 hese 
mileages are 85, 2.018, 314, 3S2 and 1630 respective!)' 

"^here is not only mileage deficiency but there is, also a lack of 
teecer-roads connecting villages to market towns and the nearest 
railw’ay stations so that produce cannot be advantageously transported 
to mandies. Most of the village roads are rather tracks which cut all 
connections with the niandis during rains. 

Due to this lack of transport facilities much loss occurs. Accor- 
ding to the^Directorate ot Storage Inspection, the loss of marketable 
surplus or rood crops in transport is about 0.5 per cent of the 
quantities transported.* 


1 R. K. Mukerjee, Economic Problems of Modern India, Yol. II, p. 295. 

quoted io Some Aspects of Indian Economic Development 
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According to the Foodgrains Investigation Committee the losses 
are 1/2 to 3 1/2 per cent in mail transport ; 1/4 to 1 1/4 per cent in 
road transport and 1/2 to 1 per cent in river transport.’ 

10. Absence of Grading and Standardisation of Agrfcuitnral 
Produce. Absence of grading and standardising agricultural produce 
is another defect. The reputation of Indian agricultural producers in 
the world’s market is low. Even the Export Promotion Committee 
(1949) emphasised the poor quality «of Indian exports. The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture investigated into the position of the 
Indian agricultural products in the world’s markets and came to the 
conclusion that much of the produce was marketed in an unsatis- 
factory condition. In spite of the work of the Indian Central Com- 
mittee, adulteration, mixing and damping, particularly the mixing of 
short with long staple cotton prevailed to an undersirable degree. 
Bad rating, bad grading and selection and excessive moisture were 
characteristics of much of the jute exported. The case of hemp was 
worse still. The position with regard to oilseeds other than 
groundnuts is a bit satisfactory. 

There are no standard grades commonly accepted throughout 
India even for such important commodities as rice and wheat. In the 
absence of certain standard grades accepted by the whole trade as the 
basis for commercial transactions, attempt of individual producers 
merely secures the ordinary market rate. In fact the present practice 
ol dara sales wherein heaps of both good and bad produce are sold 
together as one lot common in most markets, gives a premium to the 
inefficient producer as the good produce is made to carry along with 
it the poor stuff also. Ths practice of selling ungraded products of 
mixed quality has naturally reduced the reputation of Indian agricul- 
tural produce in the world markets. As pointed out by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, the price paid by the consumers in 
Europe for these products is based very largely on reputation and 
this reacts unfavourably upon the price received by those cultivators 
who have improved their quality.^ 

11. Lack of InformatioD Regarding Price. Absence of market 
intelligence as to prices’is another defect. The villagers have practically 
no contact with the outside world nor are they in touch with the 
trend of market prices and they mostly depend on hearsay reports 
received from the village bania who is not at all interested in supply- 
ing them the correct information* as to prices obtaining in the 
wholesale market. Even in cases where information as to prices in 
available prices are not comparable on account of (i) the lack of 
standard grades acceptable to the whole country : (ii) variation in the 
amount of refractions allowed and the terms of standard contracts 
obtaining in different markets; (iii) inaccuracy of information supplied 


1. Report, p. 112. 

2. Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report, 1930. 
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by various agencies concerned ; (iv) variation in the price quotafions 
given by i<X'al and Central Government : (v) the considerable varia- 
dons in weights and measures used in several markets m the absence 
of standardisation of weights and measures. 

12. Lack of Financial Facilities at Cheaper Rates. The 
cultivator is tinanced by the village suhukar-cum-trader who is in hiS 
own turn financed by arhativa and the indigenous banker. In the 
absence of warehouse and the lack of facrliiies lor making advances 
against the warehouse receipts there cannot be any system of cheap 
finance against security of goods. There is at present no proper link 
between indigenous bankers or commercial bankers and the Reserve 
Bank of India. The various marketing agents borrow funds at a high 
rate of interest. This naturally leads to a rise in the cost of marketing 
vdth the ultimate result that the share of the price received by the 
producer is correspondingly reduced. 

LINES OF IMPROVEMENT 

If the agriculturist in India is to secure a higher price for his 
produce, if the needs and preferences of the consumer are to be 
conveyed to the producer with the minimum amount of delay and 
friction ; and if the large-scale industries are to secure steady and 
rdiable supplies of raw materials of uniform quality, obviously the 
defects in the machinery for marketing of agricultural produce 
mentioned in the previous chapter should he remedied as quickly 
as possible. In fact, an improved system of agricultural marketing 
which will secure for the culiivatur a larger proportion of consumer’s 
price is a sine qua non for agricultural improvement in India. 

Orderly marketing acts as an excellent incentive for increased 
agricultural production and its importance in the planned economy 
of the country needs no emphasis. In this connection the observation 
of the Marketing Committee of jV. O. (1945) deserves note. It 
said. ‘‘It would be useless to increase the output of food, it would 
be e.qually futile to set up optimum standards of nutrition, unless 
means could be found to move food from the producer to the 
consumer at a price which represents a fair remuneration to the 
producer and is within the consumer’s ability to pay. Similar 
considerations also apply to other agricultural products and to fish 
and forest products.”J it is, therefore, necessary to remove the 
defects in the machinery for marketing of agricultural produce. An 
improved system of agricultural marketing, which will secure for the 
cultivator a larger proportion of consumer’s price is a nne qua non 
for agricultural improvement in India, 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture recommended and the 
Provincial and Central Banking Enquiry Committees endorsed the 
following measures for improving aud organising agricultural 
marketing : 

1. U. N. O. quoted in ^^Agriculiinal Marketing in India'*' in Regulated 
Markets, Vol. 1, p. L 
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(1) Improvement of transport facilities including rural com- 
munications, 

(2) Lowering of railway freight rates and grant of other railway 
facilities, 

(3) Establishment of regulated markets under State legislation, 

(4) Standardisation of weights and measures, 

(5) Adoption of measures to secure improved quality of produce 
by organisation among buyers and traders to guard against adultera- 
tion, 

(6) Fixation of standards and grades of commodities. 

(7) Promotion of co-operative sales, 

(8) Holding of auction sales by agricultural departments to 
ensure increased prices to the cultivators who produce improved 
varieties, 

(9) Carrying out of market surveys, and 

(10) Appointment of expert marketing officers on the staff of the 
agriculture departments. 

The defects of marketing may be removed in the following 
manner : 

1. Establishment of Regulated Markets. Most of the defects 
and malpractices, to the disadvantage of producer-seller can be 
removed by the exercise of proper control over markets and this 
could be done by the establishment of regulated markets in the 
country. Markets may be regulated either by local bodies or under 
State legislation. 

The chief advantages of such markets are (i) Market charges 
are clearly defined and specified ; excessi\'e charges are reduced and 
unwarranted ones are prohibited. The saving to the producer-seller 
has been estimated at Rs, 3 for every Rs. 100 worth of goods sold as 
compared to sale in an unregulated market : (ii) market practices 
pef regulated ; (iii) correct weighment is ensured by periodical 
inspection and verification of scales and weights ; (iv) suitable 
arrangements for the settlement of disputes regarding quality, weigh- 
ment and deductions, prevent litigation, safeguard the interest 
of the seller and smooth business : (v) reliable and up-to-date 
market news are made available to the users of the market ; (vi) 
suitable quality standards and standard terms for buying and selling 
are conveniently enforced ; (vii) reliable statistics of arrivals, stocks, 
prices are maintained and (viii) facilities like sheds for the sale 
of produce, space for packing carts, water cisterns for cattle and, 


1. Quoted in Agricultural Marketing in //itf/a— “Regulated Markets^” 
Vol. I, p. 1. 
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storage accommodation for agricultural produce are provided : (ix) 
propaganda for agricultural improvement is more conveniently 
undertaken 

The Market Committees are responsible for enforcement of fair 
grading practices, licensing of market functionaries, deduction of 
unauthorised market charges, introduction of open auction systems 
of sales and enforcement of standard weights and to secure impartial 
arbitration in cases of disputes between the seller and the buyer. 
They also maintain market yards, provide facilities for parking 
carts, rest houses for farmers, canteens, godowns and sheds for 
auctioning the proceeds. The producer is given a sale slip showing 
details of the sale proceeds and deduction and payment is made on 
the same day. 

The first attempt for regulation of markets wds made in 1897 
with the passage of the Berar Cotton and Grains Market Act.^ Later 
on such Acts were passed in Central Provinces, Bombay, Madras, 
Punjab, Mysore, Hyderabad etc. so that at the beginning of the 
Second World War, there 122 regulated markets in the country. 
The number rose to 283 in 1960-61, to 450 in 1955-56, to 707 in 1961 
to . 1707 in 1967, to 2131 in 1970, 2936 m 1974 ; 3,016 in 1975, and 
3,631 in 1976. 

The following table gives the number of wholesale and regu- 
lated markets in India, 

Wholesale and Regulated Markets, India as on 31.12.76 

Total NoT^f markets hroughl 

State No. of Within the purview of 

Wholesale Regulation 

assembling Principal Sub Total 

markets market yards. 

1 States Having Legislation 


Andhra 

Pradesh 

396 

396 

— 

396 

Assam 

108 

4 

— 

4 

Bihar 

427 

102 

239 

341 

Gujarat 

350 

121 

147 

267 

Haryana 

136 

81 

55 

267 

H. P. 

30 

5 

5 

136 

Karnataka 

249 

105 

144 

249 

Kerala 

72 

4 

. — 

4 

M. P. 

311 

246 

54 

300 

Maharashtra 

571 

222 

205 

427 

Manipur 

16 

— 


— 

Orissa 

100 

36 

22 

58 

Punjab 

314 

107 

239 

346 


1. For a detailed study of Regulatetl Markets, readers aie utTered to 
Principles' and Prartjve of Markciim,’' in India, h)75 pp 734- 

745. 

* Including sub-warehouses for ihe subsequent years 

F. 49 
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Rajasthan 

217 

100 

91 

191 

Tamil Nadu 

238 

164 

— 

164 

Tripura 

33 

1 

— 

1 

U. P. 

438 

248 

364 

612 

West Bengal 

183 

34 

80 

114 

II Union Territories Having Legislation 



Chandigarh 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Delhi 

12 

3 

3 

6 

Goa, Daman & Diu 11“ 

4- - - 

2 

3 

Pandicherry 

4 

— 

— 


III States having no legislation 




J&K 

N. A. 

— 

— 

-■ 

Meghalaya 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Nagaland 

N. A. 

— 

— 

r 

Sikkim 

N. A, 

— 

— 



Union Territories Having no Legislation 

Andaman & Nico- 
bar Islands 4 — — — . 

Himachal Pradesh 23 — — ^ 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli N. A. — — — 

Lac, Mini, Aminidivi Is. N. A. — — — 

Mizoram N. A. — — 

Grand Total 4,248 1,981 1,650 3631 


As a result of the rationalisation of market charges alone, the 
producer-seller is benefited to the tune of 3 to 5 rupees for every 100 
rupees worth of produce marketed by him in these markets. Besides, 
there has been the reduction in the market charges varying from 
28 to 69 per cent in various markets. There has also been an increase 
in the number of sellers bringing their produce to these markets. Un- 
til 1944, less than 40 per cent of the produce was 'taken to the mar- 
kets by the producers themselves. The average percentage has now 
gone to 70. 

2. Use of Standard Weights and Measures. The use of stand- 
ard weights and measures safeguards the interest of parties against 
cheating by false or under- weight. It is even now more urgently 
needed m jural areas i^ regard to transactions in which the farmer is 
concerned The Planaitig Commission has recommended to adopt 
the metric- system of w®hts and measures throughout the country 
because j.uis simple, ea&Sr'to learn and remember; and its use would 
^vc time and. in., ^calculations. In 1958, the Standards of 

Wights Und Was brought into force in certain indus- 

tnes and Government departments. For example, industries like 
cotton textile, jute, iron and steel, heavy chemical, engineering, ce- 
ment, Salt, paper, non-ferrous metals, rubber, copper, aluminium, 
lead, antimony, tin, coffee have all adopted it. 
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Metric commercial weights £ind measures conform to the speci- 
fications laid down by the Indian Standards Institution. Weights 
may be of cast iron, brass or sheet metal. Cast iron weights are 
hexagonal and brass weights round. . Brass weights for weighing 
bullion are cylindrical with knobs to facilitate handling. Weights of 
the lowest denominations are of sheet metal. Capacity measures are 
made of metal sheets and may be cylindrical or conical, 


Cast Iron Weights : 

Kilogram 

Gram 

Brass Weights : 

Kilogram 

Gram 

Brass Weights for bullion 
Kilogram 
Gram 

Sheet Metal Weights : 

Milligram 

Capacity measures, cylindrical 

Litre 
Millilitre 

Capacity measures, conical 

Litre 
Millilitre 

Length measures 

Length measures may 
weights are : 

Weights 


50. 20. 10. 2. 1 
500, 200, 100 


1 

500, 200, 100, 50, 20, 10, 4, 2, 1 


20, 10, 5, 2, 1 

500, 200, 100, 50,20, 10 4, 2, 1 


500, 200, 100, 50, 10, 5, 2, 1 


2 . 1 

500, 200, 100, 50, 20, 20 


1 metre, divided into centimetres 
0.5 metre divided into centimetres. 


be of metal or wood. The recognised 

Milligram (millionth of a kilogram) 
Gram (Thousandth of a kilogram) 
Kilogram 

Quintal (100 kilograms) 

Metric ton (100 kilograms) 


20, 10. 5, 2, 1 
500 


Millimeter (thousandth of a metre) 
Centimetre (hundredth ofmetre) 
Metre 

Kilometre (1000 metres) 

Capacity Millimetre (th^jisandth of.;ia' 

Litre ' 

Kilolitre (100 litres) ■ . ■: 

Thus the gram has replaced tola, the kilogram seer or 
pound, the Quintal (100 kilograms) the maund or cwt., the metric tons 
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the long ton, the metre the yard, the kilometre the mile, and the litre 
the gallon. Retail prices of foodgrains, sugar and other items of 
grocery are charged in kilograms. 

The use of metric capacity measures became compulsory from 
April 1953, throughout the country. 

3. Increased Provision of Storage and Warehousing facilities. 
It has been well said that “the business of accumulating and storing 
perishable as well as non-perishable products in times of flush pro- 
duction, preserving them safely and then distributing them in times 
of scarcity is necessarily a part of production and equal in impor- 
tance and dignity. By holding back a part of the surplus at harvest 
time the middlemen prevent a sharp fall in prices of commodities so 
that the producer’s share in the benefit is increased and by letting 
outproduce from the store in seasons when prices are normally 
likely to rise sharply, they check the rise and bring about some sta- 
bility in market prices which benefits the consumer immensely.” 
Storing is, therefore, a very important part of marketing. This point 
was realised by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and subse- 
quently supported by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 

Storing goods, before they are sold, is an important part of 
marketing. This point was fully realised by the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture and subsequently supported by the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee and later on by the Aricultural Finance Sub- 
Committee, the Rural Banking Enquiry Committee and by the Rural 
Credit Survey Committee. All these bodies recommended that sto- 
rage and warehousing facilities should he made available at all nu- 
clear points of trade in agricultural produce. 

The storage-capacity on the eve of the Fourth Plan was of the. 
order of 10.93 million tonnes. Of this 2.88 m. tonnes was possesed 
by the Food Department and Food Corporation of India, 2.66 m. 
tonnes by the State Government, 0.96 m, tonnes by the Central Ware- 
housing Corporation and 0 83 m. tonnes by S. W. C. and the rest by 
co-operatives. 

The total storage capacity in 1976-77 was of the order of 40.58 
lakh tonnes in the form of 23,661 rural and marketing godowns 
including the storage capacity owned by the F.C.I, the total storage 
capacity in the country was 140 lakh tonnes in 1976-77. The Fifth 
Plan target is to raise the storage capacity to 2L8 lakh tonnes by 
1978-79 Besides, by 1976-77, there were 138 cooperative^ cold sto- 
rages wiih a capacity of 2.36 lakh tonnes. Of these, 105 units with 
a capacity of 1.70 lakh tonnes have been installed. 

As mentioned in the previous section, losses in storage are due 
partly to the change in temperature' dampness and partly to insects 
etc. These losses in temperature can be r^uced by making provision 
for efficient ventilation in the godowns and by closing them during 
the monsoons and keeping theip open during the dry season. Grains 
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in bags can also be protected by dunnage. It is necessary that suffi- 
cient space is kept between the bags while preparing a stack plan. 

The damage caused by dampness can be reduced by making the 
floor or the godown damp-proof and the ceiling leak-proof. The 
pits should be of concrete and where this is not possible a proper 
layer of straw, ashes, neem leaves and sand can serve the purpose to 
a great extent. 

Besides godowns should be white-washed annually so as to 
keep the insects away. The walls may be sprayed with 5% B. H. C. 
dust before keeping the bags. This will destroy the insects. “The 
fumigation operation with methyl bromide, ethylene debromide, 
ethylene dichloride and carbon tetrachloride can be useful in comba- 
ting insect attack without harming the grain/’ 

Experiments made have proved that for household purposes 
foodgrains can be stored safely with a small quantity of tin amalgam 
in empty kerosene tins or similar receptacles which can hold small 
quantities of grains, say 10 to 15 kilos and can be covered or closed 
on top. The chief merits of this me Jiod are : (i) that it is not at all 
necessary to make the grains insec c free before storage, for, when 
adult insects from already infested material will emerge, pair and lay 
eggs, the eggs will never hatch and thus all further breeding cf the 
pests will automatically cease : (ii) that tin amalgam is not difficult 
to prepare or handle and (iii) that amalgam can be used over and 
oyer again as there is no appreciable wastage of the material due lo 
either evaporation or usage. 

Losses to commercial stocks can be prevented through : (a) 
durofurne process, under which gaseous chemicals are fumigated on 
the grain : and (b) insect proofing of gunny bags can prevent fresh 
infestation of insects. 

4. Improvement in Transport Facilities. As an inseparable 
adjunct to proper marketing, adequate and appropriate transport 
facilities are indispensable. If the national economy is to be properly 
developed from all angles and if the interests of all sections of the 
community are to be safeguarded, the available transport facilities of 
every kind have to be very much improved and expanded. 

The State governments should (i) give the highest possible 
priority for the construction of all weather feeder roads in agricultu* 
ral areas for facilitating the movement of agricultural produce to as- 
semblmg markets or despatching stations and (ii) popularise and as- 
sist in the use of pneumatic tyres for bullock-carts and to assist in 
the manufacture and utilization of country carts, for transporting 
agricultural produce. The rail transport and steamship authorities 
should also (i) introduce a unified rates policy for different classes of 
goods for the whole country and (ii) provide adequate number of 
ventilated wagons and refrigerated transport for perishable products 
like fruits, vegetables, eggs, fish, milk and butter. Good metalled road 
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linking the village to market town will reduce the cost of transport 
and the strain on the cultivator’s livestock and make it easier for 
the grower directly to market his produce in the town thus elimina- 
ting middlemen. The railways by charging low freights for the trans- 
port of perishable products such as fruits and vegetables and by 
providing faster services can make available to the producer an ex- 
panding market. As the Committee on Co-operation in Madras have 
pointed out. “Railway rates should be studied by the marketing 
staff from time to time with reference to trade conditions and 
movements of different kinds of produce and the need for regulating 
or reducing the freight rates should be periodically and forcefully 
impressed upon the railway authorities.” 

The Rural Credit Survey Committee strongly suggested an 
immediate examination of the rates which railways, state buses, etc. 
charge for the transport of the cultivator’s produce to the consuming 
areas, with a view to considering what reductions may be given m 
the rates now charged. A similar review should be undertaken tn 
regard to rates charged by the boat and steamer services. 

The Conference on Marketing and Co-operation (1956) recom- 
mended that in order to ensure quick movement of agricultural 
commodities by rail or sea on behalf of co-operatives, the state 
governments should take steps to sponsor such movements and for 
that purpose authorise the Registrar of co-operative societies to 
issue the requisite certificates of eligibility for such priority. It 
also recommended that in view of the importance and increasing use 
of road transport for movement of agricultural commodities, the 
following facilities should be provided by the state governments : 

(i) Public carrier licences should be given liberally to co-opera- 
tive societies and particularly to marketing societies who want to 
have their own transport. 

(ii) Loans may be given by Government to enable marketing 
societies to purchase motor vehicles for transport of agricultural 
produce. The state government may also arrange for purchase of 
these vehicles on rate contract basis. 

(iii) Inter-zonal restrictions within the same state for movement 
of such motor transport vehicles should be removed, and there should 
be free movement within the same state. 

The Rural Credit Survey Committee strongly suggested an im- 
mediate examination of the rates which railways, and State buses, 
etc. charge for the transport of the cultivator’s produce and recom- 
mended that relief may b6 given in the rates now charged. The 
Conference on Marketing and Co-operation (1956) recommended 
that in order to ensure quick movement of agricultural commodities 
by rail or sea on behalf of the co-operatives, the State governments 
should take steps to sponsor such movements. 
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5. Provision of Marketing News. The Agricultural Commis- 
sion had recommended that steps should be taken for a better dis- 
semination of the marketing news. The marketing surveys conduc- 
ted under the direction of the Central marketing staiff have shown 
that “there is at present, a surprising lack of co-ordination as between 
different markets. Pi ices do not move in harmony even in markets 
which are not far from each other. We often find a market glutted 
with a produce which is scarce in .another, perhaps only a few 
miles off. 

An ethcient market news service can well be compared with the 
signalling system of railways as complete market information ffom 
various centres indicates green or red light : green from those nmr- 
^ tets where the demand exceeds supply and red from those where the 
supply exceeds demand Goods from nearby areas are rushed to 
the centres, indicating green light and supplies to the market indi- 
cating red lights stopped. Supply and demand thus get quickly 
adjusted. 

The objective of an efficient market news service should he ta 
aid towards more intelligent production with the ultimate object 
achieving effective distribution and fair pricing of farm produce both 
for the producers and the consumers. 

6. Remunerative Prices for Farmers. It has been increasingly 
realised that mere increased production could be of little avail so 
long as the excess production failed to reflect itself in the shape of 
some extra income to the producer. How to ensure an economic 
and remunarutiye return to the producer ; how to establish a rela- 
tionship between the price return and the quality of a produce ; how 
to provide a self propelling incentive for the maintenance of a stand- 
ard which will bring the maximum return ; how to prepare the pro- 
duce for the market, how to grade and differentiate — how to pack 
and transport ; what security and what facilities the producer should 
get in the market ; how to keep him informed of market trends and 
prices ; how to keep him abreast of consumer preferences— ttoe 
have been some of the questions which demanded close attention of 
those concerned with the agricultural marketing. 

Government and Agricultural Marketing 

In India attention came to be focussed on the improvement 
of marketing only about 50 years ago with the publication 
of the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. The 
Commission in their Report said : “The marketing of produce 
is such an important matter from a cultivator’s point of view 
ttiat we consider that an expert marketing officer should be 
appointed to the staff of the Agricultral Departnient in all ma- 
jor provinces.” The Central Banking Enquiry Committee in 
1931 endorsed the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
and went a step further by recommending the setting up of a Central 
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Agency for initiating and co-ordinating State activities relating to 
the development of marketing. Asa result of these recommendations 
a Central Organisation, which was called the Office of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India was set up in 
1934. On the recommendation of the Patel^ Committee, the work 
of the compilation of statistics and dissemination of marketing news, 
done by the marketing staff, was transferred to the Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture, in order to avoid 
the duplication of work and to promote specialisation in certain 
aspects. The Directorate of Marketing and Inspection with its 
headquarters now situated at Faridabad, since 1974, undertakes the 
following functions, 

(i) Promotion of grading and standardisation of agricultural, 
horticultural, dairy and livestock commodities ; (ii) statutory regula- 
tiori of markets and market practices ; (iii) market research and 
surveys ; (iv) training of personnel ; (v) market extension ; and (vi) 
administration of the Cold Storage Order, 1964 and the Meat Food 
Products Order, 1973. 

1. Market Research and Surveys 

During the existence of this Directorate for over 44 years, mar- 
keting surveys of agricultural commodities have been carried out on 
an all-India basis and over 140 marketing survey reports and bro- 
chures relating to 40 important commodities have so far been pub- 
lished. The surveys covered all important aspects of marketing such 
as trends in production and utilization in India as well as world 
markets, net available supplies, market surpluses, prices, market 
practices in respect of assembling and distribution, transport, storage 
processing, commercial classification, financing, market functionaries, 
marketing costs and price spreads. In addition, Reports have been 
published on certain functions and institutions such as cold storage 
co-operative marketing, and regulated markets. A survey of market- 
able surplus and post-harvest losses of important foodgrains is 
under way. 

2. Regulation & Control of Market Charges 

To regulate and control market charges and to penalise the 
merchants who levy more than the prescribed charges, legislation 
has been enacted in all the states. To provide against unhealthy 
speculation, forward trading in agricultural commodities^ is being 
regulated under the Forward Contracts Regulation Act, 1952. The 
Forward Market Commission was created in 1953 for enforcing the 
provisions of the Act. The Forward Commission has established 
forward markets in raw cotton, jute, groundnut oil, coconut oil, 
black pepper and oilseeds. The policy being followed is that there 
should not be any monopoly in forward marketing of any single 
centre and that forward marketing should brought as near to 
different regions as possible. 
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3. Standard Weights & Measures 

To widen the market for agricultural produce and to avoid 
manipulatioBs in prices to the disadvantage of the seller, and for easy 
comprehension of price quotations in various markets, Standard 
Weights Act, 1939 and the Metric Systems of Mcasuies Act, 1958 
were enacted, and their application made compulsory throughout 
the country. 

4. Grading and Standardisation 

To enable the produce of good quality to be exported and also 
for use in internal consumption, grades and standards of quality and 
appropriate trade marks have been developed unUci the Agncuiiurai 
Produce (Grading and Marketing) Act, 1937. The agricultural pro- 
ducts are graded under the trade mark AGMARK. I’o ensure that 
grading is done properly the inspecting siatf is maintained under the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser, who visits the grading stations, and 
inspects the graded products in the market. The stall' also inspects the 
commodities graded for export to ensure that the produce conforms 
to prescribed specification. To ensure this, raw produce is screened to 
eliminate dirt, dust and other extraneous materials. Strict supervision 
is maintained during processing, packing and kibeiiing. in respect 
of foodgrains, sann hemp, wool, bristles, the emphasis is on physical 
cleaning, while in case of ghee, hutier, vegetabie oils, the product is 
pooled together* to obtain homogeneity, under the supervision of 
qualified chemists. There were in ail 530 grading units in 1976-77 
as against 572 in 1973-74, and 541 in 1972-73. The number of certi- 
ficates of authorisation were 5059 in 1976-77 as against 4805 in 
1973-74. 

The commodities fur export compulsorily graded (Under Sea 
Customs Act, 1962) are : unmanufactured tobacco, sann hemp, wool, 
bristles, goat hair, lemongrass oil, palmrosa oil, Sandaivvooi oil, vege- 
table oils, oils and oilseeds, myrabolans, walnuts, chillies, carda- 
mom. spices, lac, turmeric, ginger, onions, garlic, tendu leaves, table 
potatoes, animal casting, pulses, resin and turpentine, etc. Cornmudi- 
pes worth Rs. 259.76 crores in 1976-77 as against Rs. 174.74 crores 
in 1973-'74 and Rs. 142.71 crores in 1972-73 were graded for export. 

. Cirading in respect of comiiiodilies tor internal consumption is 
being carried out on a voluntary basis for ghee, vegetabie oil butter 
eggs, arecanut, cotton, wheat flour, rice, bura, gur, potatoes, fruits’, 
honey, pulses, chillies, and whole ground spices like turmeric, 
conander, curry powder and cumminsecd and Kangra valley tea. The 
value of commodities so graded were worth Rs. 163.36 cr. in 1976-77 
as against Rs. 248.37 cr. in 1973-74 and Rs. 186.0 cr. during 1972-73. 

To provide adequate laboratory facilities for fixing grade 
standards, a Central Agmark Laboratory at Nagpur and 16 regional 
Agmark laboratories function at Guntur. Madras, Cochin, Kanpur 
Rajkot, Calcutta, Bombay, Sahibabad, Jamnagar, Bangalore, Kozhi 
kode, Alleppey, Calicut, Tuticorin, Virudhnagar and Patna, 
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5. Market Intelligence 

To collect and disseminate information regarding marketing ser- 
vices, regulatory measures, handling and storage of agricultural pro- 
duce among producers, traders and consumers, the Market Extension 
Cell has been organised at Nagpur. Market Intelligence Service 
Scheme aims at: (ij effecting improvements in the collection, coverage 
and reliability of market in»elligence, (ii) processing, analysing and 
interpreting marketing intelligence and using it in formulating and 
review of agricultural price policy, and (iii) effecting improvements 
in the market news service. 

The scheme works on the following lines : (a) broadcast of a 
daily market news bulletin from the regional stations of A. 1. K. m 
the rural programme ; (b) broadcast of a weekly market review from 
the regional stations of A. 1. R. ; (c) distribution of a periodical 
market news bulletin to rural institutions ; (d) issue to local news 
papers unotiicial handouts containing day’s prices of important 
commodities in respect of important markets ; and ^e; publicity 
of the rates through notice boards in the markets. Extension 
work among the producers and consumers is carried out through 
various media like documentaries, printed literature, exhibitions 
and cinema slides with the object of developing orderly marketmg 
in the country. 

The quarterly journal ‘Agricultural Marketing’ and ffiOSthlY 
‘Marketing News’ is published by the Directorate. 

6. Training of Personnel 

A number of courses for training of personnel Jn agricultural 
marketing are being conducted by the Directorate. Important of these- 
are : (i) 11 -month diploma course at Nagpur for the training of 
superior personnel of the State Marketing Departments ; (ii) four 
months’ course at Sangli, Lucknow, Chandigarh and Hyderabad for 
the training of marketing secretaries and marketing superintendents 
required for regulated markets are conducted ; (lii) three months’ 
course for training graders, grading _ supervisors and assessors 
at Chandigarh, Hubli, Lucknow and Ma'dras ; (iv) six months’ course 
in marketing of livestock and livestock products at Nagpur ; and 
(V) four months’ training course in grading of cotton at Surat. 

Under these courses respectively 438, 1889, 918, 24, and 309, 
persons were trained during 1974-7b The number was 506, 2443, 
313, 43, 81, in 1976-77. 

Storage and Warehousing 

To provide warehousing facilities to the traders, the Agricul- 
tural Produce {Development and Warehousing Corporation) Act was 
passed in 1956. Under it, the Central Warehousing Corporation was 
established in 1957 at Delhi, and State Warehousing Corporations in 
each State. 
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The progress of Central and State Warehouse Corporations 
during the past decade has been phenomenal. This is evidenced by 
the fact that in 1960-61, there were only 40 Central warehouses with 
a storage capacity of 79,000 tonnes. At the end of 1969-70, as many 
as 123 Central warehouses were functioning in the country and their 
storage capacity was of the order of 12,73 lakh tonnes. 

The number of State warehouses in 1969-70 was 616 (266 in 
1960-61) with a capacity of 16.22 lakh tonnes (2.78 lakh tonnes in 
1960-61). 

Number and Capacity of Central and State Warehouses 


Year 

Central Warehouses 
Capacity 

Number (lakh, 

tonnes) 

State 

(Number) 

Warehouses 
Capacity 
(lakfe 
tonnes) . 

1960-61 

40 

0.79 

266 

2.78 

1966-67 

100 

7.49 

607* 

6^2 

1967-68 

101 

8.45 

629 

7.38 

1968-69 

108 

11.24 

591 

10.02 

1969-70 

123 

12.73 

616 

16.22 


*Including sub-warehouses for the subsequent year. 

Statutory Regulations 'of Markets and Market Practices 

Though regulation of markets is a State subject but the Directo- 
rate renders guidance and assistance to the marketing staQ" in framing 
marketing legislation and in its enforcement. All states except 
Assam, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Kerala and J & K have framed 
necessary legislation for market regulation. The number of regulated 
markets stood at 3631 during 1976-77. 

The Directorate has been giving assistance for the development 
of infrastructure facilities in regulated markets since 1972-73. In 
1972-73, 10 markets were given Rs. 1 lakh each, and during 1973-74, 
1 1 more markets were given Rs. 13 lakhs in Bihar, M. P , Orissa, 
Rajasthan, West Bengal and U. P. Rs. 28.2 lakhs were sanctioned for 
11 regulated markets in tribal, hill or drought-prone areas in 1976-77. 
During the Fifth Plan period, central assistance from Rs. 2 lakhs or 
Rs. 3 lakhs per market would be given in case of markets situated 
in the economically backward areas, markets located in tribal, hill 
or drought-prone areas. 

Cold Storage Order, 1964, is enforced by the Directorate for 
developing scientific cold storage and minimise loss in storage. There 
were 1753 cold storage licences during 1977 as against 1624 in 1976 ; 
1503 in 1973 and 1403 in 1972. 

To ensure hygienic production of meat food products, the Meat 
Food Products Order, 1973, is being implemented. 
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Processing is an activity connected with the preparation of food- 
grains and commercial crops for the purpose of making them fit for 
ultimate consumpcioa. Almost aii agricultural produce has to under- 
go one or more stages of processing before they are consumed. For 
example, sugarcane is processed into gur and sugar ; cotton has to 
be ginned and pressed for sending it to the mill ; paddy has to be 
milled before it could be consumed ; oilseeds have to be crushed for 
getting oil and pulses milled before they are pul on the market. The 
work of processing is still largely done by the middlemen for want 
of adequate processing cooperatives. 

importance aod Functions 

[’recessing cooperatives are essential for the development of 
cooperative marketing, cooperative credit and consumers’ coopera- 
tives. Cooperative marketing of cash crops would be eifective only 
if processing is also done by cooperatives. Well established proces- 
sing cooperatives can effectively undertake to recover loans granted 
by the credit cooperatives for agricultural production. Processing 
cooperatives aho alfect the growth and functioning of consumers’ 
cooperatives which can undertake marketing of finished products of 
these societies. 

According to the Third Five Year Plan, “development of coope- 
rative processing is essential not only for increa^sing rural incomes 
and facilitating credit for production, but also for building up a 
cooperative rural economy. Where cooperative processing- units have 
been successfully established, they have proved invaluable as instru- 
ments of development in several allied fields”. 

Thus, processing cooperatives undertake ; (a) the 'processing pf 
food and commercial crops to make them fit for ultimate consump- 
tion ; (b) the recovery of production loans advanced by the agricul- 
tural credit societies ; (c) the distribution of agricultural requisites 
such as fertilizers, seeds, pesticides, and implements, and (d) the 
development of by-product industries. 
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Pattern of Organisation and Management 

In some cases, the cooperatives engaged in marketing agricultu- 
ral produce themselves take processing work. In others separate 
societies of agricultural producers are organised for processing. In 
large units such as cooperative sugar factories, independent proces- 
sing societies are organised. In smaller units not needing substantial 
capital outlay, processing is undertaken by the cooperative market- 
ing societies. 

The membership of cooperative processing units consists of 
primary agricultural producers, workers’ cooperative marketing 
societies, and central banks. Service cooperatives located in the 
area are also admitted as members to establish a link between co 
operative credit and cooperative processing. 

Business Practices 

Different practices are followed by the cooperative processing 
omits. In some cases, the processing societies undertake processing 
on behalf of the producer-members. In other cases, the societies 
pool produce, grade it, carry out processing and sell the pjoduce and 
pay the members an average pooled price. The ideal business suited 
to a cooperative processing society, ds to grade the produce, pool it, 
carry out processing and pay to the members the average pooled 
price. 

Growth and Development of Processing Cooperatives 

The beginning of processing cooperatives dates back to 1917, 
when a cooperative ginning unit was established in the then Mysore 
State. In Gujarat, a similar unit was setup in 1921. For nearly 
40 years, cooperative processing of cotton was more or less confined 
to the areas of Mysore and Gujarat. The first sugar cooperative was 
set up in 1933 in IJ. P. Between 1933-35, 4 more sugar cooperative 
factories were opened ; one in U. P. and three in Madras. For near- 
ly two decades, no further development was made. In Maharashtra, 
the first sugar factory was set up in 1951 at Pravaranagar. Since 
then many new cooperatives have been set up. 

During the First Five Year Plan, licences were granted to * 16 
cooperative sugar mills — 13 in Maharashtra and 3 in Punjab. A few 
cooperative marketing societies also undertook processing as an ad- 
junct to marketing. Such activities included paddy husking, ground- 
nut decorticating and cotton ginning. 

Processing cooperatives gained importance during the Second 
Five Year Plan, It envisaged the setting up of 166 processing coope- 
ratives, including 48 cotton gins. In the light of the expanded pro- 
gramme on the recommendation of the National Development Coun- 
cil, 464 units were programmec^ and assisted during the Plan period. 
About 100 processing units (mainly in the field of cotton ginning) 
were also established. The Plan emphasised on the development of 
cooperative processing not only in relation to new units, but also 
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progressively by way of re-organisation on cooperative lines, of units 
which were privately owned. The Third Five Year Plan provided for 
setting up of 783 cooperative units (48 cotton ginning and pressing 
units, 36 rice mills, 29 Jute baling plants, 33 oil mills, 63 groundnut 
decorticators, 7J fruit canning units, 41 1 rice hullers) and 86 other 
units. 


In 1965-66, there were 2,130 processing cooperatives (of which 
TS were sugar factories, 155 ginning and processing societies, 329 
paddy husking, 122 rice mills, 298 oil crushing, 22 fruit and vegeta- 
bles and 1,106 others). 

The Fourth Five Year Plan provided for the establishment of 
550 processing co-operatives so that by 1969-74, there could be 2,000 
such units. The organisation of new processing units was to be pre- 
ceded by proper feasibility studies, advanced locational planning 
with reference to supply of raw materials, storage and marketing of 
finished product and over-all economics of each product. 

During the Fifth Five Year Plan, about 650 new processing co- 
operatives were to be installed (76 sugar co-operatives, 45 cotton 
ginning and processing units, 2 jute mills. 40 oil mills, 4 solvent 
extraction plants, 4 vanaspati oil units, 1 55 rice mills, 35 dal-mills 
and 60 cold storages.) 

Present Position 

The number of processing units was 1311 in 1970-71, 1,775 in 
1971-72, -1,856 in 1973-74 and 2,204 in 1976-77 the distribution 
of these is as follows 

Processing Co-operatives in 1971-72 and 1973-74 


1971-72 

1973-74 

1976-77 

1971-72 

1973-74 

1976-77 

Rice mills 

790 

738 

737 

Dal mills 40 

51 

67 

Sugar facto- 




Cotton ginning 



ries'- 

124 

155 

181 

& pressing 225 

245 

313 

Spinning mills 

23 

26 

84 

Oil mills 173 



207 

Groundnut di- 




Solvent Extrac- 



corticators 

Jute baling 

58 

58 

58 

tion plants 8 

I'ruit & 

12 

23 

units 

44 

62 

156 

vegetable 36 

35 

37 

Tea 

15 

16 

16 

Coffee 5 

5 

5 

Copra oil mills 

32 

36 

37 

Cashew pro- 







cessing 4 

• 5 

6 




Cold storages 128 

138 

138 


Sugar Processing Co-operatives. The number of co-operative 
sugar factories has increased from 52 in 1965-66 to 122 in 1976-77 
and these factories had a capacity of 32 lakh tonnes. Of 122 fac- 
tones, 119 wcrem production. They crushed 224 lakh tonnes of 


1. Report of the Department of Cooperation, Annual Report for 1972-73 ; 
Report of the Deptt of Civil Supplies & Cooperation for 1974-75 
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sugarcane and produced 23 lakh tonnes of sugar, i. e. 48 percent of 
the country's total sugar production. These also utilise their by-pro- 
ducts. The largest number is in Maharashtra (51), followed by U. P. 
(10) Andhra (11), Gujarat (10), Karnataka (9) and Tamilnadu (9)and 
the rest were in Haryana and Punjab (4 each), Rajasthan and M. P. 
(1 each) and Kerala (2). Ry the end of the Fifth Plan, their installed 
capacity would be of the order of 41 lakh tonnes. 

The National Federation of Co-operative Sugar Factories (at 
Delhi) is the apex body of the sugar factories, it co-ordinates and 
facilates the working of the 8 State Federations. It also assists in 
the promotion and organisation of new co-operative sugar factories. 
It also gives technical assistance to factories in getting the essentiality 
certificates, import licences for machinery and spare parts and con- 
trolled materials. 

The factories are facing the problem of under-utilization or 
their installed capacities because of shortage of sugarcane ; increased 
use of sugarcane for the manufacture of gnr and khandsari ; and 
inadequacy of early and later maturing varieties of sugarcane. 
According to Prof. 'Gadgil, “constant concern with electioneering has 
b^ome a prominent and undesirable feature of sugar cooperatives.” 

Cotton Processing. Cotton processing co-operatives were deve- 
loped mostly during 1955-56. In 1960-61, there were 128 ginning 
and processing societies, which ginned 4 lakh bales and pressed 
4.5 lakh bales of cotton In 1976-77, there were 313 such units 
oui of which 226 were installed. They ginned 33 lakh quintals of 
raw cotton and pressed 9 lakh bales of cotton. Maharashtra has the 
largest units (127) followed by Gujarat (97), Karnataka (19), Tamil- 
nadu (15), Andhra (6), Punjab (14) and Rajasthan (8) and Haryana 
and W. Bengal (1 each). 

Co-operative Spinning Mills. The first such mill was formed in 
1951 with the object of producing yarn needed for weavers co-opera- 
tive Sector. The number of co-operative mills was 21 in 1961-62. 
This number increased to 26 in 1973-74 and 84 in 1976-77. Of these, 
35 were cotton grower’s co-operative spinning mills. They produ- 
duced 508 lakh kgs. of yarn. 

Co-operative Processing of Oil Seed. By 1976-77, there were 
337 co-operative mills of which 254 were installed. There were 58 
groundnut decorticators out of which 57 were installed. These mills 
crushed 5 lakh quintals of oil seeds. 

Besides there were 23 solvent extraction plants, 8 cotton seed 
crushing plants and 8 vanaspati plants. 

One of the rnain problems of these processing units is the wide 
fluctuation in their prices so that there has been a considerable 
under-utilization of installed capacity. 
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Co-operative Processing of Plantation Crops ; By 1973-74, therfc 
were 70 processing units for plantation crops 37 coconut oil mills, 
16 tea factories, 5 coffee securing plants, 6 cashewnut processing 
units, 4 rubber processing units and 2 cardamom oil extraction 
plants. These are mainly in the states of Kerala, Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa. The value of plantation .crops marketed by co- 
operatives went up from Rs. 34 crores in 1974-75 to Rs. 43 crores in 
1975-76. 

Co-operative Processing of Fruits and Vegetables. There were 
34 fruits and vegetables processing units in 1976-77 of which 27 
units were installed. They processed about 1500 tonnes of fruits and 
about 600 tonnes vegetables. The value of' exports of fruit products 
by the co-operatives amounted to Rs. 33 lakhs during 1976-77. The 
main difficulty in the development of these units is the lack of assu- 
red market for the finished product. Moreover, these have to comr 
pete with the established firms like Kishan, Mohan Meakin and 
Hindustan Levers. 

Processing Cooperatives for Paddy. By 1976-77 there* were 
737 cooperative rice niills, which included 6 pilot modern rice mills. 
Of these, 71 1 units were installed. Andhra had the largest number 
(145) followed by Maharashtra (127). M.P. (95), Karnataka (76)^ 
Orissa (71), Tamil Nadu (28), W. Bengal (30), U. P. (19) and, the 
rest were in Assam. Gujarat and Punjab. Some of these units were 
provided with financial assistance for modernisation. 

These units Jhave been facing various difficulties like that of 
getting licences and delay in getting milling equipment, lack of 
technical guidance, working capital and want of a trained manage- 
rial personnel. 

Difficulties and Problems of Processing Cooperatives 

The processing units in the co-operative sector have been 
suffering from various problems vi? . 

(i) Most of the units (particularly rice mills, cotton ginning 
etc.) are unable to work to their fullest installed capacity because of 
inadequate supply of raw materials. 

(ii) Wide fluctuations in the prices have discouraged these units 
(particularly oil mills) to utilize fully their installed capacity; 

(iii) The members of tliese co-operatives are marginal and 
small farmers. Therefore, adequate finance is not available. 

(iv) Inadequate attention has been paid to internal management 
and efficiency. There has also been lack of suitable trained manage- 
rial personnel. 

(v) Planning of many units has • not been carried on scienti- 
fically. 
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(vi) Some of the units are dominated by traders : as much as 
60 to 70% of paddy processing units belonged to traders in 
Vidarbha. 

Besides these, certain other defects are also visiblf' such as : 
defective pricing policies, party politics in elections, lack of cost con- 
sciousness, and delay in getting loans from financial institutions. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

1 . Proper Planning. Before setting a new processing unit in 
the cooperative sector, a proper and detailed investigation regarding 
their economic feasibility must be undertaken. 

2. Pattern of organisation. Processing units not involving high 
capital outlay should normally be set up as an adjunct to marketing 
cooperatives and large-sized processing units should be organised as 
independent processing units of the growers’ spinning mills. 

3. Supply of raw material and storage facilities. Arrangements 
should be made for getting regular supply of required raw material 
and proper storage of the same be provided on a scale much larger 
than of private units. 

4. Technical know-how. For providing special technical know- 
pledge in the areas of location of site, selection of plants and machi- 
nery etc. the services of qualified engineers and processing marketing 
experts should be made available. 

5. State assistance. The State and Central Governments must 
provide for finances of the units and also provide guarantees to the 
financing agencies for giving them loans. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

Co-operative marketing is the system by which a group of 
farmers jdin together to carry on some or all the processes involved 
in bringing goods* from the producer to the consumer. According 
to the Reserve Bank of India. ^‘A marketing society is a co-operative 
association of cultivators formed primarily for the purpose of helping 
the members to market their produce more profitably than is possible 
through private trade.” 

Objectives 

Cooperative^ marketing of agricultural produce is necessary 
not only for stabilising marketing conditions by means of orderly 
and regulated supply of commodities but also for improving bargain- 
ing power. According to an F. A. O. publication. ‘‘The aim of 
every marketing cooperative society is : 

(1) to sell the members’ product directly in the best market and 
in a state which attract the best price. 

(2) To help the members to produce the best products and 
those that are most in demand. 

F.-50 
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(3) To give fair weight. 

(4) To grade the produce ia such a way that best price is ob- 
tained for all qualities, to the advantage of the grower. 

(5) To handle the crop cleanly without damage or waste in a 
way that will increase, not decrease, its-value. 

(6) To provide for fair trading practice and to use its influence 
against rings and manipulations of prices. 

(7) By advances on fair terms, to help the member to finance 
himself while he is waiting for his crop to ripen. 

(8) To give a farmer a better understanding of all stages ir 
marking process.’’^ 

Cooperatwe Marketing Structure 

In most of the states, there is a two tier structure of coopera- 
tive marketing with primary marketing societies at the level of secon- 
dary marketing and apex marketing federation at the state level. 
However, in some states like Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjab and U P., there is also an 
intermediate tief at the district level mainly as a legacy of the past. 

Primary Markeiing Societies. Cooperative marketing has a 
pyramidal structure. At the base there are the primary marketing 
societies consisting of agricultural purchase and sale and' production 
and sale societies and the primary non-agricultural purchase and sale 
and 'production and sale societies. Their area of operation may 
roughly correspond to a taluka. They buy and sell agricultural 
commodities and various other goods for the benefit of their 
members. 

Such societies may either deal in a single commodity or in 
many commodities together. The most important single purpose 
cooperative marketing societies in U. P. and Bihar are those dealing 
with sugarcane. Tn other states they deal in more than one commo- 
dity. For example, in Gujarat these deal with cotton and fruits, in 
Karnataka with spices ; coffee, paddy, oilseeds, tamarind, jaggery, 
chillies and cotton. In Punjab these deal with wheat, oilseeds, gur, 
cotton, paddy. Jute and gram. In West Bengal paddy, Jute, carda- 
mom and coconut are dealt with. In Kerala these deal with honey, 
.orange and cardamom : in Jammu and Kashmir with ghee, pulses, 
fruits and walnuts. In Tamil Nadu these deal with groundnuts, 
paddy, cotton and potatoes. In Maharashtra, these deal in chillies, 
oilseeds, jowar, cotton, fruits, tobacco and vegetables. 

These societies collect, grade, standardise and make arrange- 
ments for the sale of produce of their members and also advance 
loans to the members against goods produced. The multipurpose 
societies .are now becoming popular. They also do- the work of 


I. F. A. Oa Cooperative Marketing for Agricultural Produce^ 1957, p. 12. 
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buying and selling agricultural and other produce in addition to the 
provision of short-term finance and supply of agricultural and do- 
mestic requisites of their members. 

Central Marketing Societies. Above these primary societies 
there are the District Central Marketing societies which generally 
operate over a part or an entire district. They do the work of buy- 
ing and selling and extend credit and other help to the primary 
societies. These societies generally purchase and sell food-grains, 
jaggery, cotton and oilseeds in Gujarat and Maharashtra. They dis- 
tribute chemical fertilizers and oil cakes to the agriculturists, through 
primary marketing societies in Tamil Nadu. Their mernbership con- 
sists of individuals and cooperative societies. These societies became 
very active during the Second War period but with the withdrawal of 
controls, however, their work has been reduced. 

State Marketing Societies. At the top of these are the State 
Marketing Societies of Federations which are intended to serve as 
apex institutions for all cooperative marketing societies operating in 
a state. They do the work of buying and selling and give credit and 
other facilities to the central societies and to primary societies. 
These societies are inainly engaged in wholesale or monopoly distfi' 
bution of chemical fertilizers, controlled commodities (like iron, steel 
and cement), consumer goods (like sugar, wheat, Kerosene, coffee 
seeds, rice, milk powder) and agricultural implements and insectici- 
des. They coordinate the work of cooperative marketing. Their mem- 
bership consists of the individuals and the societies. Such societies 
have been established in a few slates and their work is limited in 
scope and is not commensurate with the needs of cooperative Mai- 
keting in India. 

At the All India level is National Agricultural Cooperative 
Marketing Federation (NAFED) (set up during 1958-59). Its main 
objective is to coordinate and promote the marketing and trading 
activities of its members in agricultural and other commodities. Its 
other objects are to : (i) make arrangements for the supply of agri- 
cultural requirements to its members : (ii) to take up procurement of 
wheat, pulses required for public distribution system in deficit areas 
in collaboration with S. p. C. and (iii) to promote inter-state and 
international trade in agricultural and other commodities. Its area 
of operation extends to all the states. 

On 30th June 1975, there were 3127 primary marketing socie- 
ties covering nearly all the important secondary markets in the coun- 
try. Of these 2370 were state partnered. 

Besides, there were 25 state level cooperative marketing fede- 
rations, including those in Mizoram, Arunachal Pradesh, and Laksh- 
adweep ; and 170 district regional marketing societies excluding 
506 sugarcane supply societies (cane unions) in U. P. (134) and 
Bihar (72), In addition, there were at the st^te level, 7 commodity 
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cooperative marketing federations, viz., 2 for fruits and vegetables 
in Delhi and Gujarat, 1 for cotton in Gujarat, 1 for sugar cane 
supply in U. P. and 3 other specialised commodities. 

Tribal cooperative development corporation federations have 
also been established in M. P., Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Raj- 
asthan, Maharashtra and West Bengal. The tribal cooperatives at 
the primary level are affiliated to these federations. 

The cooperative marketing structure is thus complete. No new 
societies are being organised except in tribal areas which were either 
uncovered earlier or where re-organisation of societies has been taken 
up on the recommendation of Bawa Committee. New societies are 
being organised in area where new secondary markets are coming up 
which cannot be covered by the existing societies for handling certain 
specialised commodities like fruits, and vegetables, plantation, crops 
etc. The main emphasis has been, during the Fifth Five Year Plan, on 
the consolidation and strengthening of the existing structure and on 
developing cooperative marketing in the cooperatively under regional 
unbalances. Accordingly, the cooperative marketing, processing, 
storage and supplies in cooperatively under-developed state (com- 
prising Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan, W. Bengal, Manipur, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Meghalaya, and many Union Territories) are 
being set up. For this purpose, the Government of India funds are 
channelised through the Corporation to assist the state governments 
for strengthening the share capital base of selected cooperative mar- 
keting societies in these areas so as to enable them to improve and 
expand their business activities in marketing of agricultural minor 
forest produce, distribution of agricultural inputs and supply of 
consumer articles in rural areas. The Corporation sanctioned a 
sum of Rs 56 lakhs to 163 Cooperative marketing societies, towards 
the share capital assistance upto 1976-77. 

The Cooperatives handled agricultural produce to the value of 
Rs. 1 1 90 crores in 1976-77 as against Rs. 1564 crores in 1975-76. 
This decline in the value was due to the fact that during rabi harvest 
of 1977, the government removed the zonal restrictions on the move- 
ment of wheat and other foodgrains, As a result, the cooperatives 
share in procurement of wheat in U. P., Gujarat and Maharashtra 
declined further, the Commodity Corporation did not mostly utilise 
the services of cooperatives in the procurement operations such as 
cotton. Likewise, the share cooperatives in the marketing of sugar- 
cane declined mainly due to the diversion of cane to khandsari as 
also on account of drought conditions in certain areas. 

Functions and Progress of Marketing Cooperatives 

The cooperative marketing societies play an important role in 
the following spheres : 

1. Marketing of Produce. They arrange for the sale of mem- 
bers’ produce to the best possible advantage by enabling tbftni to 
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obtain better prices because of sale in bulk and consequent economy 
in the cost of marketing. 

In 1965-66, these societies sold goods worth Rs. 209 crores. 
The value of goods sold increased to Rs. 650 crores in 1970-71, to 
Rs, 921 crores in 1972-73, to Rs* 1100 crores in 1973-74 and Rs. 1189 
crores in 1976-77. The value of agricultural produce sold by co- 
operatives has been substantial in Maharashtra, U, P., Gujarat and 
Punjab and these accounted for about 74 per cent of the total value 
of agricultural produce marketed by co-operatives. 

The co-operatives handled food grains to the value of Rs. 137 
crores in 1965-66 ; Rs. 261 crores in 1970-71, Rs. 321 crores in 
1973-74, Rs. 422 crores in 1976-77 as against. Marketing of food- 
grains is done by the co-operatives in Maharashtra i jowar and rice) 
Punjab and U. P. (wheat and bajra) Andhra Pradesh and Orissa 
(paddy). 

Under commercial crops, the co-operatives sold sugarcane 
worih Rs. 411 crores in 1976-77. Rs. 324 crores in 1972-71 R^. 
147 crores in 1965-66. The value of cotton marketed by co-opera- 
tives was of the order of Rs. 243 crores and Rs. 25 crores 
respectively during this period. Other important commercial 
crops marketed by co-operatives are oilseeds, fruits and vegetables 
and plantation crops of the value of Rs. 356 crores in 1976-77. 


Progress of Marketing of Agricultural Produce by Coopera- 
tives (in Rs. Lakhs) 


Year 

Foodgrains 

Sugarcane 

Others 

Total 

1968-69 

22,167 

22,685 

13.994 

58,846 

1969-70 

20,144 

25,986 

13,844 

59,974 

1970-71 

26,058 

22,440 

16,373 

64,871 

1971-72 

42,853 

24,786 

16,729 

84,368 

1972-73 

32,092 

32,426 

27,614 

92,132 

1973-74 

35,535 

44,016 

31,410 

1 10,961 

1974-75 

44,671 

47,079 

51,607 

143,357 

1975-76 

52,235 

42,140 

62,052 

156,427 

1976-77 

41.092 

42,213 

35,609 

118,914 


2. Distribution of Fertilizers. Marketing societies also distri- 
bute fertilizers. Co-operatives are the sole distributing agencies ' for 
the distribution of fertilizers in Assam, Andhra, Bihar, M, P., U. P., 
Punjab, Kashmir, Karnataka, Orissa and Tamil Nadu. Th?y distribu- 
ted fertilizers to the value of Rs. 78.63 crores' through 45,000 retail 
depots in 1965-66. This increased to Rs. 400 crotes and '42,316 
depots in 1973-74. The sale of fertilizers amounts to Rs. 617 
crores in 1974-75, Rs 716 crores in 1975-76, Rs 730 crores in 1976-77 
and Rs. 650 crores in 1977-78. 

3. Distribution of Seeds and Agricultural Machinery. The,^ 
co-operatives distributed seeds worth Rs. 45.11 crores in 1972-73 
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in U. P., Gujarat, Bihar and Maharashtra. In 1976-77, these were 
sold to the value of Rs. 51.39 crores. Agricultural machinery to the 
value of Rs. 13.29 crores was distributed in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
M. P., U. P., and Karnataka in 1972-73. In 1976-77, the value 
amounted to 29.36 crores. Pesticides insecticides were sold to the 
value of Rs. 12.12 crores in 1972-73. These amounted to Rs 24.71 
crores in 1976-77 the value of consumer goods distributed was about 
Rs, 250 crores. 

4. Grading and Pooling of Produce. The cooperatives under- 
take activities in connection with grading, pooling and procuring of 
produce of members. Unfortunately very few marketing societies 
have undertaken this activity, add even those who undertook it, did 
it on a limitted scale. It is confined to a few products only cotton, 
jute, turmeric, potatoes, etc. For example in Orissa, the Jute market- 
ing Society pools and bales jute, while Tikkabali Society undertakes 
grading and pooling of turmeric. In Andhra Pradesh grading is done 
only by Anakapalli Marketing Society in Vishakhapatnam District 
and the Hindupur Co-operative Society in the Anantpur District. In 
Tamil Nadu very few societies pool coffee but no grading is done. In 
Maharashtra, grading is restricted to fruits and eggs and that too a 
few societies. In Bihar, vegetables are pooled and graded by the 
Vegetable Grower’s Societies. In U. P., grading is done for ghee. 
In M. P. a few societies pool and sell cotton by auction on commis- 
sion basis. No grading is done by the co-operative societies. In 
West Bengal, the societies engage in the outright purchase of crops 
and grading is done only on a limited scale. In Himachal Pradesh 
potatoes are graded, while in Kerala paddy, oranges, honey and 
cardamom are pooled and graded. 

5. Processing Activity. Some co-operative societies have also 
taken to processing activities. For example, in Andhra Pradesh, 
paddy is converted into rice and groundnuts are decorticated. In 
Tamil Nadu, groundnut is decorticated, cotton ginned, paddy husked 
and arecanuts and coffee cured. In Maharashtra, pocessing confined 
only to cotton ginning and pressing. In Punjab cotton ginning, pres- 
sing and processing of chillies is done. In Orissa, processing activi- 
ties comprise oil pressing, hand pounding of rice, bidi-making, in 
Kerala paddy husking and in Karnataka cotton ginning is done. 

6. Provision of Storage Faculties. The co-operatives also pro- 
vide storage facilities to their members by renting or owning godowns 
and there by facilitate grant of advances against pledge of produce, 
and sale of members’ produce. Till the end of 1973-74 there were 
19,000 (4,056 mandi level and 14,944 rural) godowns. The total 
storage capacity in the co-operative sector was about 3.3 milfion 
tonnes. 

During 1976-77, there were 23,661 godowns with a total capa- 
city of 4.0 m. tonnes. 
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Position of godowns in India 


Rural (No.) 
Mandi (No.) 

1974-75 

15,893 

4,369 

1975-76 

17,495 

4,663 

1976-77 

18,865 

4,796 

Total (No.) 
Total 

20,262 

22,158 

23,661’ 

Capacity 
(in Tonnes) 

3,550,000 

3,855,767 

4,058,067 


For the storage of perishable goods, there were 128 cold sto- 
rages with a capacity of 2.04 Lakh tonnes by 1973-74. These number 
138 in 1976-77 and had a total capacity of 2.235 lakh tonnes. During 
1976-77, the National Cooperative Development Corporation provi- 
ded financial assistance of Rs. 83.58 lakhs for starting 6 new coope- 
rative cold storages with a capacity of 1,5000 tonnes in U. P. (3) and 
West Bengal (3). The bulk of the cold storages organised in the 
co-operatives are located mainly in U. P., Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
Most of these store potatoes. In Punjab, majority of the cold sto- 
rages were organised as independent societies ; while in other three 
states, they were set up as adjuncts to marketing societies. 

7. Provision of Financial Assistance. They make advances to 
members on the pledge of produce and support them in interim 
periods between deposit of produce and sale. Against the deposit of 
goods, members may receive advances upto the extent of 75 per cent 
of the current market price. Under integrated scheme of rural credit, 
finance is given to agriculturists on condition that the produce, which 
would undertake to recover the instalments due to the credit society 
is sold through the marketing society. Members may deposit the 
produce direct to them or to credit societies which might store the 
same in godowns of marketing society. This link between credit and 
marketing assists the credit societies in the recoveries of their pro- 
ductive loans. At the same time the arrangement helps the market- 
ing societies in the collection of agricultural produce by utilizing the 
credit societies as their agents. 

8. Manufacture of Implements. These societies also manufac- 
ture agricultural implements. There were 26 co-operative societie- 
in Gujarat, Haryana, M. P„ Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, U. P., Bengal, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan. 

9. Foreign and Inter-state Trade. The NAFED undertook the 
export business to the tune of Rs. 21.2 crores in 1976-77 as against 
Rs. 197.85 lakhs in 1973-74 Rs. 97 lakhs in 1972-73 and Rs. 5.26 
crores in 1970-71. It exports pulses, ground-nuts, chillies, ginger 
garlic, cardamoms to 22 countries including U.K., U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 
Kuwait, Canada, France, Japan and Singapore, and' many other, 
countries. 

inter-state trade in agricultural commodities was done to the 
value of Rs. 868 lakhs in 1976-77 as against Rs. 783.39 lakhs in 
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1973-74 Rs. 227.96 lakhs in 1972-73. These commodities are cojffee 
(in Karnataka) : pulses, gram, peas, sanhemp, grains, tea etc. (in 
U- P., Andhra Pradesh and Kerala) ; Mustard seed (in Gujarap. The 
total value of agricultural produce handled by the co-operatives in 
the inter-state trade was of the order of Rs. 17.41 crores in 1973-74, 
and Rs. 30.53 crores in 1976-77. 

10. Other Activities. The other benefits and functions of 
co-operative marketing societies are : (i) They protect members from 
several malpractices like unauthorised deduction, incorrect weigh- 
ments, etc. They also eliminate the long chain of middlemen and 
connect the producer with the consumer, (ii) Co-operative market- 
ing reduces waste and stands for fair trading practices and uses its 
influence against rings and manipulation of prices, (iii) Co-opera- 
tive marketing teaches the farmers business methods and serves them 
as agencies for supplying market information, (iv) Marketing 
societies stabilize prices over long periods by adjusting the supply 
according to market demand. In this way seasonal fluctuatipm^f 
price or their evil effects can be eliminated. 

Co-operative Marketing Under Plans 

The First f ive Year Plan emphasised thai co-operative marke- 
ting should be encouraged in all possible ways, but no specific 
targets were laid for its expansion. The value of agricultural produce 
marketed by all co-operatives during 1955-56 was only Rs. 53 crores 
as against Rs. 47 crores in 1950-51. "‘During most of the First Plan 
period, co-operativc marketing continued to remain* -more or less a 
neglected field.” 

Dating the Second Five Year Plan, on the recommendations of 
the State Ministcis’ Confeicnce on Co-operation (1955), some 
definite targets fot expansion of co-operative marketing were laid 
down for the first time, By the end of 1960-61, it was hoped that 
at least 10 per cent of the produce sold in every mandi would be 
handled by the marketing society. It was envisaged that 1800 
primary marketing societies should be organised in important man- 
dies and an apex marketing society in each state as Central organisa- 
tion to co-ordinate the activities of the primary societies be organis- 
ed. During the Plan period, 1869 primary societies were organised 
and apex marketing societies were set up in all states. A National 
Agricultural Co-operative Marketing Federation was also set up. By 
the end of the Plan period, there were 24 apex marketing societies, 
17!^ central marketing societies and 3,108 primary marketing 
societies. The co-operatives handled agricultural produce worth 
Rs. 174 crores. But the progress was not satisfactory as nearly 50 
percent of the total value of agricultural marketing was represented 
by sugarcane. 

During the Third Five Year Plan, the main task was to streng- 
.then the marketing structure and also to set up 544 new marketing 
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societies. The target of marketing of agricultural produce worth 
Rs. 360 crores was laid down. 980 additional godowns were to be 
set up. During the Plan, 452 additional primary societies were 
organised and State partnered. 

The Fourth Five Year Plan aimed at handling agricultural pro- 
duce worth Rs. 900 crore. It emphasised on strengthening the 
existing co-operative marketing societies and on grading and pooling 
of produce. 


Value of Agricultural Produce Marketed by Co-operatives 
(crore rupees) 


State/Union territories 

1968-69 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

r976.-7? 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

23.49 

12.58 

1298 

20.00 

23.33 

2. 

Assam 

9.65 

14.17 

14.98 

12.00 

50.12 

3. 

Bihar 

7.36 

14.34 

14.34 

15.00 

18.23 

4. 

Gujarat 

57.20 

91.84 

95.64 

128.00 

82.03 

5. 

Haryana 

14.41 

34.22 

30.82 

22.00 

75.27 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 

1.10 

1.24 

1.51 

2.22 

7. 

Jammu and Kashmir 0.65 

1.88 

1.88 

4.00 

3.08 

8. 

Karnataka 

26.37 

42.62 

42.62 

61.00 

103.10 

9. 

Kerala 

8.23 

14.38 

14.38 

11.60 

4-:. .60 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

11.72 

23.45 

24.18 

30.00 

33.27 

11. 

Maharashtra 

168.66 

193.64 

408.56 

360.00 

320.56 

12. 

Manipur 

1 

0.08 

0.04 

0.15 

018 

13. 

Orissa 

1.62 

2.74 

0.99 

4.00 

7.00 

14. 

Punjab 

76.12 

240.02 

164.11 

225.00 

112.51 

15. 

Rajasthan 

3.47 

7.85 

7.85 

20.00 

29.63 

16. 

Tamil Nadu 

25.25 

19.84 

19.84 

25.00 

34.87 

17. 

Tripura 

1 

0.15 

0.27 

1.40 

0.84 

18. 

Uttar Pradesh 

145.64 

124.79 

210.62 

140.00 

230.34 

19. 

West Bengal 

6.91 

2.00 

2.85 

18.TO 

13.38 

20. 

Union Territories 

2.51 

2.00 

1.28 

2.42 

3.95 


Total 

588.46 

843.69 

921.22 

1 102.46 

1189.15 


(Source ; Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, 1974-79 Vol. II, and 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Cooperation for 1972-73, p. 130. 
Report of the Department of Civil Supplies and Cooperation for 
1911 -IZ, p. 139.) 

In the Fifth Five Year Plan, main emphasis was on the con- 
solidation and strengthening of existing societies. New societies 
will be organised only in cases where new secondary markets come 
up._ Separate marketing societies for plantation crops, lac, and 
fruits and vegetables shall be started. 

Evaluation of the working of Cooperative Marketing Societies 

The marketing societies have not done well. I'he Reserve 
Bank’s study has pointed out that in none of the .fields for which 
they were organised, the performance has been encouraging. “Of 
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the 142 societies surveyed, 15 per cent did not report any type of 
business activity. Only 28 per cent reported advancing of loans, 
marketing of agricultural produce and distribution of supplies. The 
5 ale effected by marketing societies constituted a very insignificant 
proportion of the total produce coming into the market. Few 
cultivators sold their produce through marketing societies. Most 
of the societies did not eflectiveiy cover all the villages in terms of 
membership of growers and collection of agricultural produce. 
There have been regional imbalances in the limited progress made 
by these societies. U. P., Maharashtra, Gujarat and M. P. account- 
ed for 60 per cent of the value of agricultural produce marketed by 
cooperatives. Most of the societies have not made any attempt to 
grade or poo Imembers’ produce.” 

The main reasons for the defective working of the marketing 
societies have been : 

(1) The inadequacy of working capital. (2) Lack of facilities 
for processing of produce. (3) Out of date methods of marketing 
which offer no incentives to producers, (4) Lack of confidence of 
the members in the society’ personnel. (5) Absence of adequate and 
expert technical advice, (6) Inadequate and underdeveloped state of 
transport facilities, (7) Defective loaning policies, (8) Dominance of 
traders and non-cultivators as members of the society, (9) High 
operational costs of the societies, (10) Lack of trained and efficient 
staff, (11) Lack of support and guidance from apex marketing 
societies. (12) Unremunerativc price offered to cultivators as against 
price obtained on open market. (13) Concentration on distribution 
function at the cost of marketing activities. 

Observations of the Committee on Cooperative Marketing 

An expert committee was appointed in 1964 under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Dantwaia to : (i) review the present pattern oi 
cooperative marketing of agricultural produce ; fii) distribution of 
production requisites and supply of eonsuiners articles, (iii) to 
indicate the future pattern of development with particular referenct 
to interse relationship between the organisation at different levels 
and (iv) to indicate the role of cooperative marketing in an integrat- 
ed structure of credit, supplies and processing, etc. 

The Committee emphasised that ail primary agricltural credit 
service societies in the area of operation of a ’primary marketing 
society should be affiliated to that society. This should be possible 
through a phased programme and each of these societies should be 
required to contribute to the share capital of the marketing society, 
at the rate of 2 per cent of its annual turn-over in the preceding 
operative year. Efforts should also be made to collect annually 
1 per cent of the value of sale by each member, towards the share 
capital of the society irrespective of the fact whether the produce 
was brought by him direct or through a credit society. 

The more important recommendations of the Committee are : 
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fil The future pattern of organisation of marketing coopera- 
tives should be threedier structure with the apex society at the State 
level, primary marketing societies at the mandi branches 

of apex marketing society at district or regional level. 

(2) In states where a three-tier structure already exists, the 
existing District Federation should not be disturbed, 

(3) The marketing co-operatives should undertake both 
agricultural marketing and the distribution and supply functions, 

(4) Immediate steps should be taken to locate the primary 
marketing societies at the mandi level. 

(5) The membership of the primary marketing societies should 
consist of mixed type, i.e., of the village service credit societies and 
individual growers. 


Suggestions for Improvement 

1. Marketing societies should be located at the mandi centres, 
and the area of operation should be the hinterland of the markets 
concerned, 

2. Organisation of societies should be on democratic lines. 
Producer-cum-trader should not be allowed to become full members. 


3. Training facilities should be provided for managerial and 
other personnel. 

4. The finances of the societies should be improved by enroll* 
ing more individuals as members and by collecting additional share 
capital from primary agricultural societies. 

5. Grading and processing should be developed and produce 
marketed only after grading and processing is done. 

6. Godowns should be provided by the societies, with 
financial assistance from the Government. 


7. The State Bank of India should give high priority to the 
requirements of these societies, 

8. The Reserve Bank of India should allow the State Bank 
of India to borrow from it additional funds to enable the latter to 
meet the requirements of marketing societies. 

9. There should be greater coordination between many farm- 
ing and credit societies for the success of dilferent types of cooper- 
ative organisation. 


10. Existing potentially via,ble societies should be revitalised 
while defunct societies should be liquidated. 

11. New societies should be organised at the different regional 

levels in areas of concentrated production of commercial crops 
fruits and vegetables. ' ' 

12. Marketing societies must arrange to market purchases, 
particularly from small grower-members undertaking sales on 
commission basis. 
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Flactuation io Agricultural Prices : Causes and Impact 

Agriculture produces food-stufis and raw materials, the demand 
for which in the aggregate is relatively stable in the short run, while 
the supply of agricultural products fluctuates widely from year to 
year, and from one part of the year to another, on account of the 
variations in yields, due to (i) seasonal and weather conditions, (ii) 
variations due to supplies being-more abundant in certain months of 
the year, (iii) deliberate variations attempted by the producers, and 
(iv) variations arising out of conditions of marketing. These fluctua- 
ting supplies constitute the most important factor responsible for the 
wide flactuation in agricultural prices. These fluctuations in the price 
of agricultural products are the greatest hurdle in the way of agricul- 
tural development, for they bring ruin to many. It ^as for this 
freason that agricultural countries suffered during the depression of 
1929. According to Sir Roger Thomas, “next to rain, price changes 
^have been the greatest enemy of the farmer.” 

Most farmers cannot ordinarily adjust, in response the changes 
in the price level, the quantity and quality of their output by altering 
the quantity and quality of the input. Unlike in industry, nature 
plays a very significant role in agriculture in the determination of the 
quantity and the quality of the output. Farming is a biological 
process and there is a greater time-lag between the changes in prices 
and adjustments in production. Moreover, farming is often a com- 
plementary enterprise so that certain products have to be included io 
the production schedule not because they can be produced at the 
lowest unit cost but because they increase the overall profitability of 
the farm. Technical efficiency in farming is not, therefore, synony- 
mous with the economic efficiency. 

In the production of most farm products, the overhead costs 
form a relatively large proportion of the total costs than the variable 
costs which determine the quantity of the output. The entire cost 
structure in agriculture is relatively rigid and moves more slowly 
than the kvel of prices, especially in times of falling prices. The 
position is made worse by the slow turnover of agriculture In times 
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of falling prices, therefore, a farmer cannot save much by reducing 
the quality of his production. He may actually increase his produc- 
tion and sales with an attempt to maintain his money income and 
this will itself tend to lower prices further. This is especially true of 
peasant farmers carrying on agriculture with family labour, as a way 
of life rather than as a business, buying only small quantities of raw 
materials and among whom competition' is more or less perfect. 
Cyclic fluctuations in agriculture, therefore, reflect themselves not so 
much in the variations in the output and employment, as they do in 
industry as in the change in the farm products and prices. It is, 
therefore, inadvisable to leave agricultural prices to seek their own 
levels and it is necessary to resort to corrective measures for * arres- 
ting the fall in prices not only for securing stable price incomes 
to the farmers but also for securing some stability for the entire 
Indian economy of which agriculture forms the very base, as about 
70 per cent of the total population is still engaged in agriculture 

Price StabilisatioD— Its Meaning 

A disquieting feature of Indian agricultural economy is the un- 
certain trend in the movement of price of agricultural commodities. 
Success of agricultural development programmes has long 6eeh“ 
hindered for want of , stabilised agricultural prices. The Famine 
Enquiry Corn mission observed, “Given price stability, much can be 
done by linking up credit, agricultural improvements and marketing 
so as to supply the facilities needed for agriculture, whether water of 

organisation. Without it we are 

ouiiaing on sand. ^ 


line 

line, it IS a much broader concept -and signifies a oolicv aimine at 
prevention of Violent fluctuations in the prices on Sth Sdes It 

W?of to prevent a 

SpSS i" “Xct'f nKtS 

beyond what is considered a fair level. ^ 

forms^o?“afm*?eHefand7e5^^^^^^ 

wifK * 1^0 i • . *® 5 »siative measures which are introduced 

anincompetent'producer 1.1 Though this would not make 


1. The Famine Enquiry Commission^ 1945, p. 285 
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Price stabilization of agriculture would thus enter into the wider 
field of stabilised income and stabilised wages of not only those 
engaged in the field of agriculture, but also the mass of non-agricul- 
tural workers as well. It would also further raise the productivity of 
the soil. 

The Need for Stabilization of Agricultural Prices 

The importance of fixing fair prices for agricultural products 
cannot be over-emphasised in India for unless the producers get fair 
money for their marketable surplus, no increments* in efficiency and 
amount of production can successively raise the standard of living 
of the masses. Time and again this fact has been recognised that 
“when a general expansion of agricultural production is aimed at a 
gjiarantee of minimum price is an. effective measure to adopt and 
it forms, therefore, an essential part of the policy of agricultural 
development”. This eifective guarantee of a minimum price intro- 
duces not only an element of stability in agriculture hut also promotes 
stability in other spheres of economic life. The Famine Enquiry 
Commission^ 1945, observed that “a fair return to the cultivator is 
one of the foundations not only of agricultural prosperity but general 
prosperity also.” 

The Co-operative Planning Committee under Shri R. G. Saraiya 
(1944) had. observed thus: “While the risks are high in lines of 
production they are particularly serious in the sphere of agriculture 
because of the vagaries of the monsoon, the inelasticity ot ^eduction, 
the large number of small producers and wide range of price fiuctua^ 
tions. Moreover, the fluctuations in agricultural prices in particular 
imbalances the whole economy of the country since they affect the 
incomes of more than 70 per cent of the population thereby affecting 
the demand for all types of commodities. Besides, they also influence 
the prices of industrial goods through their effects on the costs of 
living and on costs of raw materials. The State must, therefore, 
adopt a policy of actively supporting agricultural prices, within a 
mnge which is fair both to the producer and the consumer if a slump 
is to be avoided in the next few years, if stability is to be introduced, 
in the whole economic system, if the risk involved in production, 
trading and processing are to be reduced to manageable proportions 
and if the co-operative movement is to be enabled to compete with 
other forms of enterprise to a greater success.” 

The Price Sub-Committee on Agricultural Prices (under Shri 
Krishnamachari) recognised the need of stabilization of agricultural 
prices on the following grounds : 

(1) In order to protect the farmer from heavy losses due 
to vagaries of the weather and damage by insect pests 
and price flitetuations, prices should be guaranteed 
with a view to securing comparative stability of agri- 
cultural incomes and prices so that a reasonable parity 
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is established between the agricultural and industrial 
incomes. 

fo safe^ard the interest of the consumers, it is necessary 
that prices should be prevented from rising beyond a 
prescribed maximum. Such prices should be fixed within 
a range which would be fair both to the producer and the 
consumer and capable of being put into practice. 

(3) The fair price should be such as would leave to the pro- 

ducer an income sufficient to maintain him and his family 
at a reasonable standard of living. This fair price should 
cover the cost of production. 

(4) The minimum price for a commodity should be calculated 

for principal producing areas on the basis of Fair Average 
Quality (F.A.Q.) of the product. Suitable differentials 
should be allowed in respect of different grades- and 
qualities. The minimum price of other areas should be 
worked out by adding to this figure the normal cost of 
transport, marketing and other incidental expenses. TTie 
maximum price should be based on the minimum price; 
making allowance for the normal trade differences, the 
storage charges and the market fluctuations in supply 
and demand. The maximum price should not be lower 
than the parity price. It should be fixed at 25 per cent 
above the minimum price or, alternatively, at the fair 
parity price, whichever level is higher. 

(5) The fixation of minimum price would require that the 

Government should guarantee to purchase all supplies 
offered to it at that price at an adequate number of 
marketing centres within an easy access to cultivators in 
order to enforce prices at the minimum level. The State 
may regulate the foreign trade by means of quotas, tariffs 
and State trading, 

(6) When prices move above the prescribed maximum the 
State should provide supplies to the market by sales 
from its own stock at a price pot exceeding in maximum. 
In order to prevent the prices from rising above the 
maximum, the State should have power to requisite 
stocks to regulate the distribution of supplies and to 
enforce the control of prices by law in an emergency. 

(7) The State should have special powers to regulate acre- 
age under individual crop in a particular area on an 
all-India basis and to enforce adequate standards of land 
management. 

(8) The minimum and maximum prices should be fixed up for 

principal foodgrains like wheat, bajra, jowar. as their 
prices are hkety to influence those of other foodgrains. 
The principles of price policy recommended for food 
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crops should dko apply to commercial crops and the 
mode of implementation would have to be modified to 
suit the special circumstance of each crop. For animal 
husbandry products the price should be regulated by the 
State Government on a regional basis. 

When the First Five Year Plan was formulated, the prices of 
wheat and rice were 5 to 5 1/2 times higher than the pre-war level. It 
was, therefore, not surprising that the Plan was concerned with ensur- 
ing that the prices of foodgrains are held stable at levels within the 
reach of the poorer sections of the community. The Plan des- 
cribed the price problem as ‘‘to define a level which may be con- 
sidered reasonable under given circumstances, and to ensure through 
direct controls or through fiscal and other devices that producer of 
foodgrains is not placed at an undue disadvantage.” It further said, 
“A policy of price stabilization must have in view certain maxima 
as well as certain minima. At a time when the ecoaonay is subject to 
inflationary pressures, the emphasis is inevitable on the maintenance 
of the maxima. But if the trend of prices is persistently downward, 
a system of controls with defined procurement prices can be used to 
safeguard the interest of production by preventing prices frjom fall- 
ing unduly. Judicious purchases by Government at defined prices are 
thus an excellent device for stabilizing prices and for levelling out 
the inter-State disparities.” 

Subsequent Plans have reiterated this policy with only some 
minor changes in emphasis. The Third Five Year Plan stated : 
“The producers of foodgrains must get reasonable return. The 
farmer, in other words, should be assured that the prices of food- 
grains and other commodities that he produces wilV not be allowed 

to fall bebw a reasonable minimum The farmer should 

have necessary incentive to make these investments, and to put in 
a larger effort. The policy designed to prevent sharp fluctuations in 
prices and to guarantee a certain minimum level is essential in the 

interest of foodgrains production... The other objective no 

less essential, is to safeguard the interest of the consumer, and, it is 
particularly necessary to ensure that the prices of essential commodit- 
ies such as foodgrains do not rise excessively. Government must 
always be in a position to regulate effectively the course of foodgrains 
prices.” 

The Fourth Five Tear Plan provided for “assurance of minimum 
prices for major agricultural commodities for securing a higher rate 
of increase in production of foodgrains and major commercial crops 

...'...So long as the gperal trend of prices was towards 

a rise, guaranteed minimum prices which were bound to be invari- 
ably lower than market prices, had little use for the farmer. But 
with the r^pid increase in agricultural production that may result 
from the New Strategy, the danger of a precipitate fall in prices 
cannot bo ruled out. This .jihould be avoided because any appro- 
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ciable fall in prices is likely to stand in the way of the farmer using 
costly inputs and new technology for raising farm output. The 
guaranteed minimum price scheme, therefore,- becomes a part of the 
programme of providing incentives for increased production.”^ 

Objectives of the Price Policy 

The objectives of a price policy in a country, at any time, are 
defined by the nature of the problems that the country is facing. In 
U. S. A. and other developed countries the chief object of the price 
policy is to prevent any drastic fall in agricultural incomes resulting 
from the surplus production and decline in prices. In developing 
countries like India, it? concern is to increase agricultural production. 
The chief objectives of agricultural price policy would be : 

(1) To ensure a reasonable relationship between the prices of 
food-grains and non-food-grains and between agricultural commodi- 
ties and manufactured articles that the terms of trade between these 
two sectors of the economy do not change too sharply against one 
or the other. As Dr. Madan has pointed out : “The sectoral rela- 
tionships of prices have an important bearing on production and 
have to be home in view in considering the general farmework of 
price-policy.” 

(2) To maintain an appropriate relationship between prices of 
competing crops so as to fulfil the production targets in respect of 
different commodities commensurate with the rise in demand. 

(3) To achieve a balance between the economic interests of 
producers and consumers, (i.e., reduce the margin between the pro- 
ducers’ price and consumers’ price) by permitting prices to fluctuate 
only within a maximum and minimum range. 

(4) To smcmth cyclical fluctuations of price and reduction of 
seasonal fluctuations in agricultural prices to the minimum. 

(5) To bring about greater integration of prices between the 
various regions in the country so that a regular flow of marketable 
surpIiK could be maintained and exports of farm products stimulat- 

JP*® necessity for regional price integrations stems-from the 

^ ^ “progressive integration of the national economy 

and the objective of doing away with unnecessary regulation requires 
mat as a Ipng term aim, we must move towards a uniformity of pro- 
du^rs pric^ and that the differences in these prices from region to 
region should not be higher than warranted by reasonable calculation 
of transport and other costs.”* 

stabilize the general price level in the face of an increas- 
mg public outlay to bring about economic development. 

1. Draft Fourth Plan, jsp. 1 30-1.11 . 

2. Gad^l, D. R., “Agiiculiural Price Policy — A Stable Basis lor Achiev- 
ing largets.” Yojaita, Republic an Number, 1961. 

F.— 51 
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(7) To ensure a proper price relation between the commodities 
produced by the cultivator and the input required by him for 
cultural production and his consumption. 

(8) To encourage production of various commodities needed by 
the country to improve people’s diet and to provide raw materials for 
running industries. 

(9) To protect the interest of the consumer by enabl^ him to 
procure food-stuffs at fair prices. If the food-prices are high, wages 
gc up, industrial costs rise, the cost of production of goods as well 
as consumption articles required by the farmer goes up. Thus an 
iTtflationary spiral sets in.’ 

Thus, the price policy must ensure that agricultural production 
is economic both in the widest and in strictest sense of the term. 
In its narrow sense, economic production would mean that costs are 
reduced to the minimum, that the agriculturists have a fair margin of 
profits and that the costs of agricultural products, fopdgraim and 
raw material as they enter into the costs of living and the prices of 
manufactured articles either in the internal or external markets are 
on healthy levels. In the wider sense, economic production would 
signify the widest distribution of scarce land resources among the 
various competing ends ; forestry, pasturage and cultivation in the 
first instance and, secondly, between food crop and cash crop. The 
policy should not restrict consumption or reduce the incentive to 
farmers to adopt more efficient methods of production. It should not 
involve heavy subsidy payments to large and efficient farmers who 
could produce profitably without them, in order to maintain the 
incomes of small or less efficient farmers at a reasonable level. 
Regulatory Measures 

Stable prices do not mean rigid and unchanging prices. Secular 
trend in prices do not call for much interference but sharp cyclical 
fluctuations require adoption of specific measures for stabilization, 
minimum and maximum prices for different commodities “for specific 
periods are generally fixed and enforced. Through regulatory mea- 
sures prices are not allowed to fall below a certain minimum in order 
to protect the farmers from undergoing loss; rise above a certain 
maximum is also not allowed in order to safeguard the interests of 
the consumers. 

The states can take initiative action in any one of the following 
ways : 

L Statutory fixation of mimmum or maximum prices or both. 
In fixing these prices the interest of the producers and consomem is 
reconciled From the producers’ point of view,, the minimum price 
should cover the cost of production and p’ovide a fair margin of 


1. P. C. Bansil, ‘Trice Policy for Agricultara! Bevelopn^t,” Indian 
Journal of Agricultural Economics, Jan., March,’ 1%2, p. 30. 
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profit, from the consumers’ point of view, the maximum price should 
uot be too severe and should give rise to a demand for the whole 
quantity produced. As the agricultural production in India is in the 
hands of millions of private producers and the Government has very 
little direct control over production, such prices are generally main- 
tained through some sort of open market operations. Further, the 
minimum and maximum fixation presupposes a supplementary 
storage policy. Storage is an effective means of counteracting 
cyclical changes in the level of production. It means the mainten- 
ance of an all-time normal granary. It must also include such 
means as crop insurance or some income compensating devices. The 
minimum and maximum prices are announced in advance of the 
crop planning period ; and simultaneously for products competing 
for the same resources. 

(2) Guarantee to buy the farm products at declared prices^ if the 
prices fell below the minimum fixed by the State. 

(3) Indirect control on prices when prices tend to cross the ceil- 
ing by releasing stock in the market and by purchasing stocks when 
the prices show a tendency to fall below the minimum. 

(4) Regulation of movement of stocks by stopping exports from, 
or imports into the country or by imposing restrictions on the move- 
ments of produce internally from a region defined for the purpose to 
another region. 

(5) Controls of supply and rationing of its use to regulate con- 
sumption in special circumstances. 

Such measures entail a number of measures like licensing of 
traders, declaration of stocks by the traders and a statutory limit on 
stocks held by them, compulsory levy on the farmers or procurement 
from them at fixed prices. 

Beginning with a temporary requirement for controlling the rise 
of foodgrains prices, the Central and the State Governments of India 
had to adopt most of these measures to deal mainly with the food 
situation. j 

TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL PRICES 
The Second World War Period 

Declaration of the outbreak of war gave a spurt to the rise in 
prices which increased from 100.03 in August 1939 to 137,8 in 
December, 1939. Since this rise in prices was mostly speculation 
oriented, it began to fall touching 108.4 in August, 1940. Thereafter 
rise of prices became a permanent feature of the Indian economy 
touching the height of 145.6 in 1945-46. Maximum price rise was 
recorded in the case of agricultural commodities (127.5 in 1939-40 to 
272n. in 1945-46) followed by primary commodities (124.6 and 246.6) 
and manufactured articles (131.5 to 240.0) and raw materials (118.8 
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and 210.1), against the base year August 9, 1939. Rising prices were 
atributed to : (i) Increase in export of consumer goods especially to 
British Empire countries ; (ii) Blockade of import of food grains 
rice from Burma ; (iii) Decline in production of rice due to Bengal 
famine ; (iv) maldistribution of commodities due to lOose implementa- 
tion of rationing and price control ; (v) hoarding and stockpiling by 
traders and other agencies ; (vi) increased supply of money. 

Independence and After 

After the partition of the country, there developed an acute 
shortage of foodgrains in the country, for many of the wheat and 
rice growing tracts had fallen to the share of Pakistan. The prices, 
therefore, showed a sharp rise. During 1952 to 1955, there was, 
however, a break and decline in these prices. An upward turn in 
prices started again In 1956, and continued till 1962-63. The rise 
was gradual and spread over evenly over the period. From 1963 to 
1967 a serious rise in prices was noticed. 

Several factors were responsible for price rise during the period 
1947-1967. The policy of decdntrol in December, 1947, was imme- 
diately followed by rise in prices of foodgrains, cloth, sugar and other 
necessities of life. The wholesale price index of food articles rose 
from 306.1 in 1947-48 to 382.9 in 1 948-49. and the index for all 
comnioditie rose from 308 to 376, at the base level of 1939. Devalua- 
tion of the Indian rupee in September, 1949 further led to rise 
of index of food articles to 391.3 and general index to 385,4 in 
1949-50. When the Korean War broke out in June, 1950, there 
developed stockpiling and speculative boom in the prices of industrial 
raw materials and other agricultural produce. The general price 
index rose sharply to 409.7 in 1950-51 and 434.6 in 1951-52. The 
index of industrial raw materials went upto 523 in 1950-51 and 592 
in 1951-52. 

Price began to fall after the cessation of hostilities in Korea and 
a succession of good crops in the country from 1952-53. The general 
index fell from 434.6 in 1951-52 to 377.4 in 1954-55 ; that of raw 
materials from 592 to 436.2 and of food articles from 398.6 to 339.8 
during the same period. 

In 1955-56 and afterwards was noticed an upward trend in 
prices, the immediate cause being the Suez Crisis, but the rise was sus- 
tained over next four years by massive investments in industrializa- 
tion under the Plan — which expanded money supply by about 53% 
in eight years ending in May, 1963. Added to this, the deficit financ- 
ing to the ext^t of Rs. 948 crores was undertaken during the Second 
Plan period./ Further expansion of money supply and bank credit 
since and after the Third Plan, and the increased economic activity, 
for defence and development purposes, tended to manifest themselves 
through various factors on the demand side of foodgrains. They 
created additional purchasing power in the hands of the people there- 
by bringing about a change both in the volume and pattern of food 
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1961-62 

125.1 

122.8 

120.1 

142.6 

126.9 

1962-63 

127.9 

123.3 

126.5 

136.5 

108.9 

1963-64 

135.3 

132 

136.8 

139.5 

131.1 

1964-65 

152.7 

156 

158.9 

162.7 

187.3 

1965-66 

165.1 

163 

68.1 

189.1 

149.1 

1966-67 

191.0 

199 

199.8 

228.6 

163.0 

1967-68 

212.6 

242.2 

222.8 

220.5 

165.5 

1968-J9 

209.5 

234.9 

907.4 

215.1 

166.3 


Agricultural Prices Commission 

The appoiniment of the Jha Committee on Foodgrains Prices 
on 1st August 1964 marked the beginning of a new phase in the 
evolution of agricultural price policy in India. The Committee was 
asked to render advice on the fixation of prices of rice and wheat for 
the 1964-65 season and also advice on terms of reference which would 
be suitable for an agency to provide such advice on continuous basis 
in respect of future seasons, the suitable, form of such agency and 
the kind of personnel it should have. 

On the basis of the recommendations of the Committee suitable 
producers price for standard varieties of coarse paddy were announ- 
ced for the 1964-65 season and State Governments were authorised 
to do the same for other foodgrains. This was done with an idea of 
guaranteeing a reasonable price to the farmer to act as an incentive 
to greater production and to provide protection against undue decline 
in prices. 

Because of short fall in production of foodgrains during 1965-66 
and 1966-67, the system of rationing had to be introduced besides 
maximising the internal procurement. The supply position of food- 
grains improved during 1967-68 and 1968-69 and, therefore, some 
of the controls on distribution and movement of foodgrains. were 
relaxed. 

Following the Report of Jha Committee, the Agricultural Prices 
Commission was set up in 1965 to advise the Government “on the 
price policy of agricultural commodities particularly paddy, rice, 
wheat, jowar, bajra, maize, gram and othe'r pulses, sugarcane, 
oilseeds cotton and jute with a view to evolving a balanced and 
integrated price structure in the perspective of the over all needs of 
the economy and with due regard to the interest of the producer and 
the consumer.” 

The Commission is to keep under review studies relating to the 
price policy and arrangement for collection of information regarding 
agricultural commodities and other data : (ii) suggest improvement in 
these arrangements ; (iii) review the developing price situation, and 
make appropriate and timely recommendations within the framework 
of the overall price policy, examining wherever necessary, the prevail- 
ing methods and costs of marketing agricultural commodities in 
different regions ; (iv) to suggesting measures to reduce the costs of 
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m^keting, recommending fair price margins for diflFeretit markets; (v) 
the to provide incentive to the producers for adopting improved 
technology for maximising production ; (vi) the need to ensure 
rational utilisation of land and other production resources and (vii) 
the Etcely effect of the price policy oh the rest of the economy, 
particularly on the cost of living ; level of wages, industrial cost 
structure etc. It is also the responsibility of the Commission to make 
the price policy effective in respect of different commodities. The 
Commission has close liaison with the other agencies connected with 
its work including the Steering Group on Wages, Incomes and 
Savings policy and Food Corporation of India. 

Recommendations of the Commission 

The Commission’s main recommendations were 

Whatever the policy regarding inter-State movement of 
foodgrains, the Government should acquire 1 5 to 25% of 
V..the marketable surplus every year in the next 5 years so 
fair price shops could be retained. 

(ii) A levy in both the surplus and deficit states should be in- 
troduced. If there are no movement restrictions, the levy 
has to be applied uniformly throughout the country to 
the marketable surplus of all paddy producers and the 
quantity with the millers. In the event of single-state 
zones continuing', the aggregate levy ratio should be 
higher than 25% and the levy should be higher in the 
surplus states than in the deficit states. 

(iii) Immediate steps should be taken to make a realistic 
assessment of the surpluses and deficits of foodgrains for 
each State on an objective basis an4 draw up a com- 
prehensive national food budget. 

(iv) A major part of public stocks must be procured through 
a system of levy on producers and millers. 

(v) Monopoly purchase or procurement by the government 

would not serve any purpose because the quantities thus 
acquired will fall short of the requirements of the non- 
producer consumers. 

(vi) The system of single state zone is favoured by the Com- 
mission. 

(vii) To achieve the objective of price stabilization and give 
relief to consumers more fair-price shops should be 
opened, especially in traditionally high price pockets and 
supplies should be stepped up in the lean months and 
scaled down in the post harvest months. 

(viii) Regarding price control, only the prices for government 
purchases of rice should be fixed, the rest of the market- 
able surplus should be allowed to be sold at the open 
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market prices. In the absence of sufficient stocks, 
maximum wholesale prices are difficult to enforce, and 
such enforcement is needed most. 

(ix) A two-price regime with one price applicable to public 
sector transactions and the other to private sector 
transactions— appears to be a necessity. The necessity 
arises from the fact that if the State undertakes to supply 
food through fair-price shops, at a price lower than the 
market price, then it must also purchase a part of the 
total supply at a price below the market price. 

(x) The overriding purpose of price policy in the surplus states 

must be the maximisation of market arrivals. Since this 
purpose was defeated by the fixation of maximum prices 
for private transactions it was desirable that normally no 
maximum prices should be fixed. 

Since May 1965 the Commission has been tendering advice on a 
continuous basis on minimum and procurement prices of both kharif 
and rabi cereals. In 1967, the Commission recommended the fixing 
of prices of paddy in 1967-68 season at practically the same level as 
the prevailing prices at the beginning of the 1966 season in dififerent 
states. These prices varied from Rs. 42.50 per quintal in Orissa to 
Rs. 46 per quintal in Bihar, W. Bengal, Kerala and Maharashtra. 
The same story was repeated in the fixation of wheat prices. Procure- 
ment prices for wheat recommended by the Commission ranged 
between Rs. 76 per quintal for Mexican wheat in Punjab, Rs. 79 in 
Rajasthan Rs. 86.90 in Haryana and Rs. 80 in U. P. 

The new price policy announced for the year 1969-70 aimed to 
do away with the subsidies by fixing a uniform issue price of all vari- 
eties of wheat at Rs. 78 per^quintal with effect from 1 May, 1969. As 
against this, tfie recommendations of the Commission were for a 
price of Rs. SjS, Rs. 70 and Rs. 74 per quintdl respectively for the red, 
common white and superior farm varieties and Rs. 70 per quintal for 
all the Mexican varieties, throughout the country. 

The procurement prices for wheat in 1970-71, was fixed at Rs. 
76 per _ quintal for all varieties except red variety. In the case of 
paddy/rice the procurement prices weremarginally raised in Haryana, 
M. P., Tamil Nadu and Punjab. In other States it was maintained at 
1969-70 level. As regards coarse Kharif cereals, a uniform price of 
Rs. 55 per quintal was fixed for purchases made for Central pool. 
State Governments were allowed to fix a higher price upto Rs. 57 per 
quintal for purchases made for their internal consumption. 

In view of the policy of purchasing all quantities of fair average 
quality of foodgrains offered for sale at procurement prices 
announced by the government, it 'was not considered necessary to 
announce the minimpm support prices for kharif cereals and for 
wheat for 1975-76 season. Dhring the lS>75-76 labi marketing 
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season, the system of open market purchases by public agencies at 
the procurement price of Rs. 105 per quintal for ail varieties of 
wheat was re-introduced (as in 1974-75) and the 50 per cent levy 
on purchases by licensed dealers in the surplus states imposed during 
the 1974-75. season was withdrawn.. For the 1976-77 rabi marketing 
season, minimum support prices of wheat were not fixed. However, 
in view' of considerable fall in prices of barley and gram, the govern- 
ment fixed a support price of Rs. 65 per quintal for barley and 
Rs. 90 per quintal Ifor gram. 

Procurement prices are fixed for purchasing the quantities 
needed by the government for maintaining the public distribution 
system and for building up the buffer stock since 1978, the government 
has been purchasing all quantities of foodgrains of fair average quality. 
Procurement prices for the • 1976-77 season (for kharif and rabi 
crops) were maintained at Rs. 74 per quintal as in 1974-75 and 
1975-76. 

The procurement price for wheat for the 1977-78 marketing 
season has been increased from Rs. 105 to Rs. 110 per quintal for 
paddy, the procurement price for the kharif marketing season 
1977-78 has been raised from Rs. 74 to Rs. 77 per quintal for 
coarse variety, with similar increases in the corresponding prices 
of other varieties with a view to giving a fillip to the production of 
grain, the support prices for the rabi season have been increased 
from Rs. 90 per quintal to Rs. 125 per quintal. 

Foodgrains Enquiry Committee’s Observations on Prices 

The Foodgrains Enquiry Committee (with Shri Ashok Mehta as 
Chairman) was set up in July 1957. The Committee recommended 
that prices of foodgrains can be successfully controlled only through 
controlling of demand and supply of foodgrains. The idea underlying 
IS ‘‘the purchase of stocks in the harvest season and selling the same 
m the market at a reasonable price in the lean season is an effective 
way of preventing undue seasonal rise in prices. If a part of the 
excess production of a bumper year is carried over to meet the deficit 
m a subsequent lean year much of the distress resulting from the 
price fluctaution can be avoided and a measure of needed resilience 
imparted to the market.”^ 

In a P^fi^od of rising prices direct sales of cereals is necessary 
thrOTgh modified ration shops and limited compulsory procurement 
by Government in surplus areas for replenishing its reserve stock. In 
a period ofsharp deflationary trends, on ‘the other hand, the action 
to be taken should include announcement of guaranteed minimum 
prices supported by accelerated purchases of foodgrains in the given 
market by the Government, subsidies sale of fertilizers to farmers and 
acceleration of local development works in depressed areas. The 
Committee favoured the formal announcement and effective enforce- 


1. Report of the Foodgrains Enquiry Comm ittee, 1957, p. 77. 
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ment of minimum prices throughout the country as a necessary 
condition when there may be possibilities of prices falling 
sharply.”^ 

The Committee viewed ^Hhat buffer stock operations can be 
most effective instrument for the stabilization of prices of foodgrains. 
Whenever prices tend to fall Government should step in and start 
purchasing at reasonable prices and sold to the State Governments 
for distribution through ration shops, cooperative societies or through 
the employer’s associations. Compulsory procurement should be 
made for replenishing the reserve stocks and maintaining supplies to 
vulnerable section of the papulation at reasonable prices by coidoning 
off certain areas and making the Food Grains Stabilization Organisa- 
tion the sole buyer in these areas.” 

The Committee recommended the setting up of a high powered 
authority, known as the Price Stabilization Board, for the formulation 
of policy and programme for price stabilization in general. It also 
recommended the establishment of Food Grains Stabilization 
Organisation to execute that part of the policy and programme framed 
by the Price Stabilization Board as may relate specifically to purchase 
and sale operations in foodgrains. 

The Committee also maintained that ‘‘until there Is a social 
control over the wholesale trade, we shall not be in a position to 
bring about stabilization of foodgrains prices. Our policy should be 
that of progressive and planned socialisation of the wholesale trade 
in foodgrains.” 

State Trading In Foodgrains 

In the light of the recommendations of the Food Grains Enquiry 
Committee the scheme of State Trading in Foodgrains was accepted 
by the Central Government in April 1959. The high-lights of the 
scheme are 

The scheme falls into two parts, v/z., Interim Scheme of state 
trading in foodgrains and its ultimate pattern of co-operative marke- 
ting of produce. The primary objective of the state trading is ‘‘to 
maintain price levels which are fair to the producers and consumers 
and to reduce to the minimum the spread between prices received by 
the farmer and the prices paid by the consumer throughout the season 
and over the agricultural cycle.” 

In the interim period wholesale traders are permitted to function 
as licensed dealers who make purchases on their behalf but pay speci- 
fied minimum prices to the farmers. While the government have the 
right to acquire the wholesale or a portion of the stocks from the 
licensed traders at controlled prices, the traders are at liberty to sell 
the remaining stocks to the retailers at prices not exceeding the con- 
trclled prices. They are required to maintain proper accounts of 


i. so. 
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their purchase aad sales transactions and of their stocks and submit 
periodical returns to the state government. 

The ultimate pattern of state trading provides the collection of 
farm surpluses through co-operatives u|,the village level and the chan- 
nelling of surpluses through marketing co-operatives and apex mari^t- 
ing societies for distribution through retailers and consumers so that 
the ultimate objective can be readily realised. 

Other features of this scheme are : In the initial stages state 
trading was confined only to the two major cereals, rice and wheat, 
(ii) To ensure that the producers get minimum prices, the govern- 
ment set up agency for making direct purchases of foodgrains 
the producers, (iii) The purchase and sale operations as a whole 
was conducted on a *no profit-no loss’ basis, (iv) Uniform purch^e 
price was generally fixed for a whole State or region, (v) While the 
state trading scheme provided for the sale of foodgrains by the 
wholesalers to retailers at controlled prices it did not fix retail prices. 
It left it to states to fix retail prices provided they were in a position 
to enforce them without causing any dislocation of or interruption 
in, supplies. 

The Commission keeps under review studies relating to the pric® 
policy and arrangement for collection of information regarding agri- 
cultural policy, and other related data, suggesting improvement in 
these arrangements, reviewing the developing price situation and 
making appropriate and timely suggestions. 

The Food Corporation was set up in '1965 to undertake 
purchase, storage, movement, transport, distribution and sale of 
foodgrains, procured more than 55 lakh tonnes of foodgrains out of 
1969-70 crop as against 47 lakh tonnes in 1968-69. In 1970-71 kharif 
season it purchased about 81 lakh tonnes. In 1973-74, the quanity 
purchased was about 51 lakh tonnes. 

The Corporation had a storage capacity of 1.95 crore tonnes as 
on 1 September 1977. Its turnover (purchases and sales) in 1976-77 
was over Rs. 4,000 crores. 

Criteria for Price Policy 

The price for agricultural commodities has to be fo rmulated on 
a comprehensive and continued basis. Ad hoc measures to meet the 
exigencies of the situation would always suffer from the element of 
time lag and will fail in timely redress of the situation. Fixation of a 
minimum and maximum price for a few commodites without 
establishing a price parity among competing crops may only results in 
unbalanced production of each of them. 

With due consideration to the production targets fixed, it should 
be decided at the very outset how much area is needed for different 
crops in different States. If a diversion of the area is needed from 
one to another crop, the price policy should be oriented in a way that 
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the desired shift takes place. Then detailed studies about the cost 
structure, determination of minimum fair prices and the relative parity 
prices should be undertaken. Along with this, the producers of 
various crops will have to be given assurance for the olf-take of their 
produce at predetermined prices. For export commodities, some sort 
of minimum export quotas can be declared for a long time on the 
basis of past experience and trends of world markets. 

An inducement for increasing agricultural production in general 
can be given only if the price policy aims at increasing the elEciency 
of the cultivator. This would .mean the provision of fertilizers, 
manures, improved seeds, irrigation facilities, technical knowledge, 
credit co-operation. For increasing production of other products like 
milk, eggs, meat and fish, fruits and vegetables— which are perishable 
— not only statutory prices will have to be fixed but also measures 
such as marketing facilitibs, bulk handling and arrangement for sale 
on fixed price basis through co-operative or state organisation will 
have to be undertaken. 

The stabilisation of prices may be termed as a core of any price 
policy for agricultural development. This can be accomplished only 
by a permanent agency which can formulate price policy and imple- 
ment this policy with the required action. The Ford Foundation 
Team suggested that such an agency be given responsibility for the 
following 

“(i) determining base prices and the permissible range in variat- 
ions from these prices ; (ii) announcing the prices well in advance of 
the sowing season ; (iii) initiating purchase or sale of foodgrains 
according to circumstances ; (iv) establiwshing the locations for stock 
of each foodgrains and the recommended supplies to keep in reserve ; 
(v) determining export and impott duties and quotas and such other 
devices for controlling prices as may be necessary, and (vi) encourag- 
ing the development of an effective grading system.” 

The Team also laid down criteria for price-fixing. It suggested 
that following factors should go into fixing minindum prices : 

(i) the price should protect the cultivator against unduly low 
prices and losses ; (ii) the price should own out seasonal fluctuations 
by sustaining prices during the harvest season and ensure a smooth 
operation for the market by ironing out flux and scarcities except for 
those quantities required by the government for bujSfer stock 
operations ; (iii) the prices should be set at levels which would not 
harm the consumers ; (iv) they should be set at levels which would 
achieve required production and marketable surplus. 

The price guarantees should be with reference to different food- 
grains with due regard to competition from other crops and should 


1. Ford Foundation 'Bjepott on Vttdid^s Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It 

p, 26. 
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also take into account the handling margins and fluctuations in 
production. 

One of the first requisites in price stabilisation is to have a ma- 
chinery for a correct prognosis of the trend of price and a timefy 
diagnosis of the disturbing factors in the economy. This needs a 
continuous watch over the behaviour of a number of key indicators 
aifecting the price situation. In this context, the following indicators 
recommended by the FAO-ECAFE centre on Policies to Support and 
Stabilise Agricultural Prices in Asia deserve mention : 

(i) retail, wholesale and farm price of important commodities ; 
(ii) moving averages of wholesale prices on about a 5-year basis ; (iii) 
cost of living and general indices of retail, wholesale and farm prices; 
(iv) ratio of indices of prices of important raw materials and their 
manufacture ; (v) prices of the main imported or exported com- 
modities in the international markets ; (vi) indices of prices received 
and paid by farmers and their ratios ; (vii) indices of cost of 
production ; (viii) indices of rural and urban wages and wage rates ; 
and (ix) information regarding changes in the food weight in family 
expenditure and regarding the elasticities of demand and supply of 
important crops. 

National Commission On Agricultural Price Policy 

The National Commission on Agriculture was asked to study the 
problem of prices in the context of a policy of incentives for agricul- 
tural production and in particular to consider (i) ingredients of agri- 
cultural price policy ; (ii) what should be the policy for the supply of 
key inputs and credit at concessional or fixed prices and other non- 
price measures ; (iii) relative roles of different types of administrative 
prices for achieving desired increases in production under different 
trading system; (iv) what considerations should be taken into account 
in fixing the prices of individual agricultural commodities ; and (v) 
the manner in which the existing arrangements for advising the 
Government in regard to prices of foodgrains and agricultural piices 
can be strengthened. 

The Commission set up a Study Group under the chairmanship 
of Prof. M. L. Danlwala to report on the above matters. The Group 
submitted its Interim Report in 1975 and made the following re- 
commendations. 

1, Approach to Agricultural Policy 

(1) The assurance of remunerative prices to the farmers is a 
necessary condition for encouraging investment in agriculture and 
for adoption of modern technology without which agriculture cannot 
develop. At the same time, the agricultural price policy should be 
formulated keeping in view its impact on the general price situation 
and economy as a whole. The policy should be in alignment with 
the country’s overall economic policy and should facilitate growth 
with stability. 
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(2) Reliance should not be placed on pri(^ as the principal 
mechanism for augmenting production in a situation where shortages 
run across the board. Such a policy will only add to price rise with- 
out yielding higher production. The increases in output and the 
farmer’s income will have to be brought about mainly through tech- 
nological improvement and availability of crucial inputs rather than 
by manipulation of prices. (Paragraphs 3.6 and 3.7) 

(3) Since the shortage or near-self-sufficiency in most of 
the agricultural commodities is likely to continue for the next 
10 to 15 years, the price policy sjiould take note of this situa- 
tion which is often accentuated by speculative hoarding. (Para- 
gaph 3.12). 

(4) The major aim of agricultural price policy should be to 
correct distortions, which are socially or economically harmful and 
which emerge from time to time because of the imperfections of the 
market mechanism. Being parts of the same, price policy, the inte- 
rests of the producers should be safeguarded through price support 
operations, when there is a sharp fall in prices ; and the interests of 
the consumers, particularly the vulnerable sections of the propulation 
should be protected through procurement and distribution of a part 
of the marketable surplus at below the market price, when there 
is a sharp rise in prices of basic necessities such as cereals. 
(Paragraph 3.13). 

(5) Public distribution of essential commodities will have to be 
a permanent or semi-permanent feature of economic management in 
the country in the context of shortages. In order to ensure the effi- 
cient functioning of the public distribution system in respect of 
cereals, the Department of Food in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation should prepare, in consultation with the Agricultural Prices 
Commission of the States, a National Food Budget every year after 
taking a realistic view of the requirements and availability. The 
targets for internal procurement of cereals should be laid dow^n on 
the basis of this Budget. (Paragraph 3.15). 

(6) The dual pricing and dual availability system in vogue 
in this country in respect of cereals and sugar should be continued 
until an overall balance between supply and demand is achieved on a 
durable basis in respect of these commodities. (Paragraph 3.16) 

(7) Considering the limitations of inter-commodity parity app- 
roach under Indian conditions, it cannot be made the basis for fixing 
agricultural prices for all crops ; however, in the case of a few com- 
peting crops, like paddy and jute, this can be taken into consideration 
while fixing support prices. (Paragraph 3-21) 

^(8) In fixing prices, it is not necessary to seek to achieve 
parity between domestic and international prices. The right policy 
would be pooling of prices, when there are imports, in the 
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interest of both the producers and the consumers. (Paragraph 3.22 
and 3.23) 

(9) An integrated price policy involving inter-sectoral price- 
parity, however desirable, is difficult under Indian conditions and 
should not be made a basis for formulating agricultural price policy. 
(Paragraph 3.24) 

(10) The price fixation should take into account the fluctuations 
in the prices of inputs. The output prices should generally not be 
out of alignment, for long, with the package of input prices. (Para- 
graph 3.25) 

(11) Automatic linkages between the prices received by the 
farmer for his produce and the prices paid by him for the consumer 
goods commonly used by the farmers will be self-defeating and 
need not be attempted. However, Index Numbers of Parity between 
the prices received and the prices paid by the farmers both for 
domestic and farm expenses should be constructed so that a watch 
can be kept on the behaviour of the parity and corrective measures 
taken whenever the parity gets unduly against the farmer. Para- 
graph 3.26) 

(12) As the prices of agricultural commodities are expected to 
take into account changes in input prices, widespread use of input 
subsidy as incentive to increase production should, by and large, be 
avoided, except in the case of small, and marginal farmers and difficult 
areas In the latter case, a transport subsidy will be in order. How- 
ever, for promotional effort in specific cases, timebound input subsidy 
will be justified. (Paragraplis 3.27 to 3.3Q) 

2. Miniimim Support Prices 

(P Agricultural price policy must in all circumstances embrace 
within Its core a policy of offering minimum support prices for the 
principal crops in order to encourage investment and adoption of 
improved technology. Hie minimum support price should be fair to 
the farmer and should cover his cost of production and leave him a 
reasonable margin of profit* (Paragraphs 4.1 and 4.2) 

u calculation of costs, the family labour should continue 

to be evaluated on the basis of the wage rate for attached labour. 
(Paragraph 4.9) 

(3) No specific allowance need be made in the cost on manage- 
rial account, when it is not actually incurred by keeping hired 
managers. (Paragradh 4.10) 

(4) Since the available data on costs do not provide a firm basis 
tor price fixation, because of wide variation and several other limita- 
tions, effort should be made to develop and dse an index number 
system for the principal crops to take into account year to year 
Changes m the costs of production. (Paragraph 4.22) 
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(5) Till the index number system can be developed, the Agricul- 
tural Prices Commission should make an informed judgment about 
the fair minimum support price, taking into account the available 
data on the costs of production, and after consulting its Advisory 
Panels. (Paragraph 4.23) 

(6) The existing practice of fixing a uniform all-India rninimum 
support price should continue." However, in specially high cost 
areas, a differetial price may be allowed, the difference being limited 
to the cost of transport from the nearest area producing the same 
crop where the uniform price is applicable. The support price should 
be announced well ahead of the sowing season to facilitate investment 
decisions by the farmers. (Paragraphs 4.24 and 4,25) 

3. Procurement and Distribution System : (a) For Cereals 

(1) In a shortage situation, procurement prices of cereals have 
to be below the prevailing market prices in order to subserve the 
need of the public distribution system. Since the issue price has 
to be related to the purchasing capacity of consumers with low 
income, the procurement prices^ although higher than the minimum 
support prices, cannot be much above the issue prices minus the 
cost distribution plus, at best a small element of subsidy. (Para- 
graph 5.4) 

(2) The public distribution system should be geared to take 
care to a greater extent than hitherto, of those whose purchasing 
capacity is limited or is affected by natural calamities. T^e system 
should normally cover (i) all cities and towns with population over 
one lakh excluding those in surplus areas in surplus States ; (ii) 
all industrial towns covered under the scheme of All-India Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Industrial Workers ; and (iii) drought prone 
and flood affected areas. The modified rationing system, which is 
working in the rural and urban areas of Jammu and Kashmir and 
Kerala, may also have to be continued for some time to come. 
(Paragraph 5.8) 

(3) In order to meet the requirement of the areas and the 
population through the public distribution system, the guiding prin- 
ciple should be to aim- at a procurement of 12 per cent of cereal 
production on an average by the public authority for the next few 
years. This may imply a procurement of 12 million tonnes in 1975, 
comprising 5 million tonnes each of rice and wheat and 1 million 
tonnes of coarse cereals. (Paragraph 5.12 and 5.13) 

(4) The practice of paying wages in kind to the agricultural 
labourers should be maintained. This will enable these poor workers 
to meet their food requirement and thereby lessen their hardship. 
(Paragraph 5.14) 

(5) The major operational instrument for procurement of cereals 
should be the well-tried system of compulsory graded levy on pro- 
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dacers, millers as well as on hullers. The entire requirement of grain 
for the public distribution system can be collected through this 
instrument, if it is adequately supported with legal sanctions and 
administrative arrangements as well as political backing. The rates 
of levy in each State should be decided on the basis of its procure- 
ment target laid down under the National' Food Budget. Such 
exemptions/relief for the smallest farmers, as may be deemed neces - 
saiy, could, however, be considered. Due allowance should also be 
made for differences in output levels between irrigated and unirrigated 
areas. (Paragraph 5.19) 

(6) Other forms of procurement, such as pre-emptive purchases 
of wheat in heavily surplus areas of Punjab and Haryana and levy 
on traders, for coarse cereals, in areas where their production is 
dispersed, could be considered, provided that through these, methods 
the procurement targets determined under the National Food Bu<feet 
are reached by the concerned State. (Paragraphs 5.23 and 5.24) 

(7) The system of levy on the producers of commercial crops, 
who aie required to pay it in terms of grain, has much to commend’ 
itself. The result of the Maharashtra experiment deserves to be 
watched. (Paragraph 5.25) 

(8) In the event of land revenue being collected in kind, there 
would be a case for correspondingly reducjng the compulsory levy 
commitment of the farmers. (Paragraph 5.26) 

(9) While preparing the National Food Budget, the availability 
not only of the surplus in surplus States but also of the surplus of 
the surplus farmers and surplus areas in the deficit States shoulld be 
taken into consideration. (Paragraph 5.28) 

(10) Considering the importance of the relevant statistics, 
suitable arrangements should be made to collect, as precisely as 
possible, information about the public distribution of cereals in 
rural and urban areas separately in order to decide the quantum 
required for future distribution. (Paragraph 5.29) 

(11) If additional quantities bf cereals are purchased by the 
Government from the open market, this should be done without 
aimouncement of either the proposed quantum of purchases or the 
price. Its buying agency, the Food Corporation of India, should 
develop appropriate communication and market intelligence systeni 
so that it can switch purchases to the most advantageous market) 
thereby developing a good deal of efficiency in the operations. 
(Paragraphs 5.30 and 5.531) 

(12) After the realisation of the levy by a State, the State 
Government should be given the option to remove restrictions on the 
movement of foodgraihs. Hbwever, the question whether the obliga- 
tions of levy by a State have been fulfilled or not should be decided 
not by the concerned State, but by the Central Government.- (Para- 
graph 5.32) 

F. 52 
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(13) In the interest of both the producers and the consumers, 
the marketing margins allowed in procurement and distribution of 
cereals should be reviewed and reduced, wherever possible. (Para- 
graph 5.33) 

(14) Bulfer-stock of foodgrains being an integral part of the 
public distribution system, a view should be taken, while preparing 
the National Food Budget, on the level of stocks to be maintained 
and the manner in which these should be built up. The location of 
these stocks should be. planned keeping in view the coverage of the 
public distribution system so as to avoid cross movements and the 
costs involved therein and the stocks should be released only through 
the public distribution system.' The stocks should be rotated reason- 
ably quickly to reduce deterioration and losses arising out of long 
storage. (Paragraphs 5.34 and 5.35) 

(15) The practice of announcing the procurement price before 
the harvest should continue. There should not be any mid-season 
change in the procurement price. (Paragraph 5.36) 

(16) While an all-India procurement price is desirable, small 
extra payments would be permissible in a State, where production 
rights have suffered relatively more, provided the extra element is 
kept within limits and its impact on the pooled price of grain 
issued from the public distribution system is marginal. (Para- 
graph 5.37) 

(17) The procurement agency should gear up its arrangements 
for purchase of grain from the small farmers early in the marketing 
season so that they get a proper price for their produce. (Para- 
graph 5.38) 

(b) For Commercial Crops 

(18) The considerations in fixing minimum support prices for 
commercial crops are the same as in the case of food crops. Apart 
from the major commodities already covered by it, the Agricultural 
Prices Commission should w atch the price trends of other important 
commercial crops and make its recommendations, in appropriate 
cases, , regarding the minimum support prices and the measures 
necessary to make them effective. (Paragraph 6.3) 

(19) Adequate arrangements should be made by the concerned 
Corporation for making purchases not only from the established 
markets but also from interior markets and producing areas as the 
marketing season for a particular crop starts. This step will help 
particularly the small growers. (Paragraph 6,4) 

(20) When prices tend to be low following a bumper crop, it is 
necessary for the purchasing agency to make support purchases of 

production in excess of the immediate demand and build a 
buffer-stock, which can be used for stabilising prices in lean year 
and for export. (Paragraph 6.5) 
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(21) Even in a situation of generally high prices in the establish- 
ed markets, the Corporation and other buying agencies should be 
in a position to make purchases in specific pockets/areas, where 

are relatively low. (Paragraph 6.6) 

(22) In a situation of shortage and high prices, the Oogiom- 
tions, to be effective, should have sufficient turnover of theuF stocks, 
irhe4)rices,. at which the Corporations -and other ^encics are to Buy, 
should be determined after taking into account their impact on the 
domestic industry, the economy and exports. The Agricultural Prices 
Corhmission should provide necessary guidance to the purchase 
organisations in this matter. (Paragraphs 6.8 and 6.9) 

(23) Adequate arrangements should be made for promotihn^ 
purchases of new commodities in order to establish the cultivation of 
these new crops widely. (Paragraph 6.1 1) 

(24) Since the establishment of a separate agency for eachorap 
for price support and other operations will add to overhead ©o&ts* 
the possibility of selling up a single Agricultural Comlnodfty 
Corporation of India for commodities other than cotton and jute, for 
which separate corporations have already been established, and 
tobacco, for which a Board is envisaged, should be conaidered. 
f^ragraph 6.12) 

4 . JUrangements for Advising the Government 

(1) The Agricultural Prices Commission should continue as an 
independent advisory body for technical assessment and opinion and 
have ‘a complement of four members. An eminent economist should 
be its Chairman. Its Member Secretary should also be an agri- 
cultural economist or statistician experienced in agricultural policy. 
The third Member should be an agricultural scientist experienced in 
problems of production. The fourth Member should be a non-official 
with understanding of agricultural productions and consumer pro- 
blems. (Paragraphs 7.7 and 7.8) 

(2) The arrangements for consultation need strengthening. In 
iddition to the present practice of appointing the Panel of Farmers, 
mother Technical Panel should be appointed with agricultural 
scientists, agricultural administrators and economists and statisticians. 
The Panels should meet regularly. 


Appendix 1 

Index Nos. of wholesale Prices-Relative Prices of Agricultural 
products and Manufactured Products (Base 1970--71=100)^ 


Year 

General Index 
of wholesale 
prices 

index tor 
Agricultural 
products 

Index for 
Manufac- 
tured 
products 

Prices of agricultural 
products as % of 
manufactured 
products 

Average months 




1971-72 

105.6 

100.4 

109.5 

109.1 

ia72-73 

115.2 

no.3 

121,9 

110.5 

1973-74 

139.7 

139.2 

139.5 

100.2 

1. {Economic Survey, 1977-78, p. 94) 
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1974-75 


179.9 

169.9 


168.8 


99,3 

1975-76 


173,0 

157.3 


171.2 


108.8 

1976-77 


176.6 

158.5 


175.2 


110.5 




Appendix 2 





Index Nos. of wholesale Prices (1970-71 

=100)' 



Price 

Wheat 

Pulses 

Raw 

Raw 

Ground- 

Edible 





Cotton Jute 

nuts 

Oil 

Last week of 







1971-72 

105 

103 

118 

83 

103 

83 

86 

1972-73 

121 

110 

150 

103 

120 

131 

116 

1973-74 

162 

120 

199 

178 

184 

159 

161 

1974-75 

189 

189 

196 

137 

105 

147 

155 

1975-76 

147 

153 

148 

144 

131 

95 

103 

1976-77 

157 

159 

171 

209 

143 

173 

167 

Average of weeks 







1971-72 

103 

JOO 

111 

108 

96 

88 

88 

1972-73 

116 

107 

138 

92 

no 

104 

99 

1973-74 

14D 

108 

177 

138 

99 

166 

148 

1974-75 

183 

183 

216 

169 

104 

173 

172 

1975-76 

179 

160 

182 

136 

177 

129 

135 

1976-77 

157 

152 

146 

198 

127 

142 

143 


(Econamic Survery for 1977-78, p, 92) 
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Rural Development Programmes 

India is a land of villages, in which resides about 80 per cent 
of its population. There are 575,936 villages in which live 439.1 
million people. For untold centuries each Indian village was the 
whole world for its people. ‘The village communities are little 
republics having nearly everything they want within themselves. 
They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbles down, revolution succeeds revolution, Hindus, Pathans, 
Moghuls, Marathas, Sikhs, English are Masters in turn, but the 
village communities, each one forming a separate State within itself, 
remain the same. It has contributed more than any other cause to 
the preservation of the people of India, “through all revolutions and 
changes they have suffered.”^ However, such communities suffered 
from isolation and had no facilities of the modern times. Centuries 
of village living has developed viewpoints, beliefs, attitudes and prac- 
tices that have become an integral part of their very being. 

General Characteristics of Rural People 

1. The rural attitude is fatalistic. Through centuries man 
has done nothing to control the forces of nature, hence, he never 
can. What is, is meant to be, and cannot be changed. 

2. Very few cultivators regard agriculture as a commercial 
enterprise. They sw it only as subsistence farming. For thousands 
of years the primitive methods of cultivation handed down from 
father to son have stood the test of time in producing a o''anty but 
certain minimum food. Hence, any suggestion for a change in 
methods is regarded as an unwarranted gamble. 

3. For generations villagers have lived with little’or on know- 
ledge of outside world, in almost complete spatial and menial isola- 
tion. Knowing only their own customs and practices they look with 
strong misgivings at innovations or suggestions for change. They 
possess an innate resistance in change. 

4. Rural people are suspicious of all strangers. In their ex- 
perience outsiders have usually exploited country people. Represen- 
tatives of government have frequently come to collect an onerous 
tax. Private buyers from outside have cheated cultivators by pay- 
ing them too little for the meagre produce they had to sell. 

5. Fear of ridicule is inborn in villager. Even though he 

1. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1832. 
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may be inwardly convinced that a new method would be useful in 
increasing his yield, he fears to employ it lest it fails and subjects him 
to the ridicule of his neighbours for having departed from traditional 
ways. 

6. New methods frequently require additional investment for 
new seeds, pesticides, fertilizers or improved implements and irrijgation. 
The fear of losing his scanty capital decides many farmers to play 
safe with old methods. 

7. Villagers are strongly family centred. Any decision to 
break with tradition and employ a new method must usually be a 
family rather ihan an individual decision. In many cases it must be 
a group decision involving several families. 

These conditions were till recently found in many far-off isola- 
ted villages. With the development of modern means of transport^ 
and industrialisation the villages lost their self-sufficiency and were 
brought into the vortex of commercial competition and world niarket. 
The indifferent attitude both of the urban people and the govern- 
ment brought these villages to the lowest level of destitution, appall- 
ing poverty and indebtedness All this set both the people and the 
state to think hard as to how to bring about the rehabilitation of the 
villages. 

During the first quarter of the present century it was realised 
that if the poverty of India’s teeming millions is Jo be relieved, more 
attention had to be given to rural areas where most of the people 
lived. The interest was further created” with the publication of the 
Royal Commission Report on Agriculture which stated: ^‘If inertia 
of the centuries is to be overcome, it is essential that all the resources 
at the disposal of the State should be brought to bear on the problem 
of rural uplift — which required steps to be taken to remove illiteracy, 
poverty, ignorance, dirt, disease and general apathy — and sustain^ 
effort should be naade by all those departments whose activities touch 
the lives and surroundings of the rural population,”^ 

Recent Changes in Rural India 

On account of growth of the span; spatial scatter and the 
complexities of the development activities, as also significant changes 
in the strategies, the context of constitutional building in rar^ 
India has undergone a change since submission of the Report of 
Balvantray Mehta Study Team in 1957. 

Among the striking changes in rural India the most important 
have been (a) imparting of dynamism to agriculture which was 
previously stagnant (b) the enlargement of the concept of agricul- 
ture to cover allied occupations like dairy, piggery, fishery, social 
forestry etc which are of sp^ial relevance for the economy of the 


2, Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture^ J928. 
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weaker sections (c) assured availability, on an increasing scale, of new 
agricultural technology including scientific utilization of major and 
minor irrigations (d) emerging shifts in national policies towards cotta- 
ge, village and rural industries at localized production points (e) increa- 
sing possibilities for absorption of institutional credit for. effective 
implementation of productive projects (f) growing importance of 
marketing, involving a series of extra local transactions (g) the 
efii'^rgence of growth centres and need for tackling the rural-urban 
cohtinium (h) increasing emphasis on group action and conjoint 
activities (i) growing concentrations on special efforts to organize 
and assist the weaker farmers in particular and poorer sections of 
society in general and finally (j) coupled with developmental urges, 
the evolving needs for provision of the welfare and municipal 
utilities requiring > in the rural areas, different type of technical 
servicing functions. 

Aims and Aspects of Rural Reconstruction Work 

Rural reconstruction aims at using all of the good things in the 
Indian village life, so that the people are helped to' develop into a* 
glorious institution for more abundant living. Broadly speaking, 
rural reconstruction programme has a three-fold aspect, viz., mate- 
rial, intellectual and moral. 

(i) Materially it seeks to improve Uie health and raise the 
standard of living of the agriculturists. The former is achieved by 
encouraging better sanitation and by the provision of medical aid. 
To realise the latter, better methods of cultivation, finance,_and mar- 
keting are popularised. 

^ii) As regards the mental or intellectual aspect, educational 
facilities are provided for the boys, girls and adults, Information 
and instruction are also made available through the radio, film shows, 
lectures and demonstrations by touring parties to the adults, 

(h7) The moral aspect, however, is the most fundamental. It 
seeks to awaken the will of the villager, to make him conscious of 
the value of his personality and individuality. It aims at creating in 
him the desire for self-improvement and self-discipline by inchvidual 
and collective action so that he may be freed of the inhibitions that 
are obstructing the way of his self-realisation. It seeks to release his 
pent up energies for removing defeatism, superstition, baseless fears 
created by centuries of depression and oppression. 

In a word, the rural reconstruction movement seeks to change 
the villagers’ entire outlook on life. 

PRE-INDEPENDENT EARLY ATTEMPTS AT RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Sriniketan Experiment 

To the twenties of this century belong the experiment at Srini- 
ketan, Martandum and Gurgaon. Inspired by a profound humanism. 
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Rabindranath Tagore’s experiments at Sriniketan was aimed at both 
thd economic as well as the moral rehabilitation of the rural commu* 
nity. The co-operative village health societies were starting pro- 
grammatic innovations. The chief obstacles to the villagers were 
monkeys, malaria and mutual distrust, resulting in poverty, indebted- 
ness and fear of constant oppression by one or the other group. 
Therefore, efforts were made first to eradicate the first two menaces. 
Later on, village crafts were introduced, new breeds of poultry and 
cows, new vegetables and new. manures and implements were then 
introduced. Boarding schools for boys and girls were established 
where village children came by week. These schools also gave trafn- 
ing to the boys and girls in dormitory, kitchen-garden, poultry-run 
and dairy, games and sports, carpentry and other crafts. Villagers 
were demonstrated the utility of these in home, in garden and the 
village. 

Notable results were achieved in a small area and in a few 
villages. Economic returns were such that the rising standard of 
Hving in the area was noticeable. New confidence arose among 
these villagers. They felt able to tackle new things to defeat pessi- 
mism and to achieve results together. But many difficulties arose. 
The professional guidance was not available from anywhere, ffie 
basic research had not been done, and, pilot expreriments in the 
application of results had not been carried out. More trained per- 
sons were essential but they were not available at the meagre sakmes 
offered to them. Secondly, the government machinery tended to 
work on a mechanical routine with much from filing. The idea that 
local government should take a share in rural development and show 
some responsibility for rural welfare was a new one and not generally 
accepted in secretariates. So many of the rural problems uncovered 
needed understanding from officials who had little or no Experience. 

Tagore’s ideas and influence inspired and penetrated every cor- 
ner of Sriniketan. He constantly urged that “our practical achieve- 
ments, our clean milk, our fresh eggs, our flourishing co-operatives, 
were all useful means, but still only means towards die aeffievement 
of much greater end.” He urged to draw upon all resources, in 
music, song, drama and dance, at Santiniketan, so as to enrich lives, 
to liven aspirations, to inspire leisure, and to increase delict in 
every kind of artistic expression, until the cultivators could produce 
a richness and a wealth of cultural life, and a rejuvenation of those 
ancient act forms that still survived, but so tenuously in village 
around. 

Martandum Project 

Rural reconstruction programme was initiated by Spencer Hatch 
at Martandum (south Travancore) in 1921. It was densely poptda- 
ted and was the market place for the 40 surrounding villages within 
a radius of 3 miles. The people were very poor, the land pretty wcH 
worn out. There were very' few cottage or spare-time industries. 
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their quality being poor. Wages were low, water was a constant 
problem, debt was prevalent v/ith very high rates of interest (as high 
as 300%). Therefore, the whole economic set-up needed study and 
betterment. Martandum rural recodstruction centre was, therefore^ 
.opened with a five-si^ed programme, developed under the emblem 
of: “The 5-Sided Triangle,” comprising Spirit, Mind, Body, Eco- 
nomic and Social side. 


The philosophy of rural reconstruction embraced principles 
(which were simple and easy) known as Pillars of Policy. These 
principles were': 

1 . The programme of rural reconstruction was peoples' own. 
The personnel were only to help them achieve the programmes. 

2. Help the people to help themselves upwards on all sides of 
Ufe. 

3. People of all communities were to be included. 

4. It is the poor who require help more and, therefore, reach 
the poorest. 

5. Maintcun ct comprehensive programme, and as such atten- 
tion was devoted to the development of poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, 
and other cottage industries like mats and basket making, palmyra 
sugar, hand-woven cloth, etc. 

6. Spirituality should be the basis of every programme. 

7. Keep simplicity the key-note because unless the whole rural 
reconstruction movement remained simple it would cost too much 
and perforce would stop short of benefits to millions of rural people. 

8. Honorary unpaid service help make an efficient and highly 
productive extension service. 

9. Close co-operation between the rural people and the govern- 
ment officials is a must. 

10. Emphasis was laid on training of workers. 


This Centre worked on the philosophy of “Self-help” with’ inti- 
mate expert counsel.. It maintained exhibits of well bred bulls*, 
chicken and goats, model bee hives, red-cross health charts, samples 
of cottage industries and on its few acres of land demonstration 
plots ot improved crops. From head-quarters experts were sent to 
the people in their own villages and homes but the responsibility for 
carrying out improvement activities was clearly delegated to the 
people themselves. The work in the villages was largely carried on 

dubs. Bull clubs, Weavers’ clubs or other according to the activity. 
They have been veiy successful. Through them villagers were taught 
to produce and sell canned cashew-nut, pure clean jaggery, peanuts, 

ve^tables, baskets, mats, fancy umbrellas, pickles, Christmas cards 
and many other products. uia® vaiu. 
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To meet the physical, mental and spiritual needs of the pet)ple 
social activities were initiated in health centres, libraries, boy-scouts 
and girl guides, and in sports clubs. Special emphasis was placed 
on folk-dances and folk-singing. Co-operation in work, in play and 
in all activities of life was successfully emphasised. In fact, this 
centre has succeeded in changing the psychology of the people, in 
the words of Miss Ouwerkerk ; “It has evoked in them ciUhusia;an, 
a desire to improve, a spirit of co-operation and a new self-respect. 
This new spirit among the people makes it possible to work out a 
comprehensive programme of rural reconstruction.’’^ 

The Gurgaon Experiment / 

The credit of starting village uplift movement goes to Shri I .L. 
Brayne, who was posted as Dy. Commissioner of Gurgaon districi- 
in 1920. He was appalled at the uncertainty of rain fall and conse- 
quent abject poverty, dirt, ill-health and misery of the rural people, 
with no conscious desire for anything better, because they had no 
idea that anything better was possible. He, therefore, evolved a 
new technique of village development called the ''Gurgaon Scheme"' 
This was, in other words, the practical application of the principje 
that the central figure, v/z,Jhe- villager himself, must be made to 
take greater interest in himself and in his village before any results 
can be achieved ; and the government agencies should do more to 
combine and co-ordinate their activities in order to assist, help and 
guide him' The Gurgaon scheme claimed to deal with the whole lije 
and the activity of the peasant and his family and to present a complete 
remedy from the terrible conditions in which he lived, 

According to Mr. Brayne, "‘Our object in Gurgaon has been 
to jerk the villager out of his old groove, convince him that improve- 
ment is possible, and kill his fatalism by demonstrating that both 
climate, disease and pests can be successfully fought. He musl be 
laughed out of his uneconomic and unhealthy customs, and taught 
better ways of Jiving and farming.' Further the secrets of our success 
were to deal with the whole of village life, to take the whole district 
as the field of operations and to deluge the areas with every form 
of propaganda and publicity that we could devise or adopt or afford. 
Uplift is a mass movement, a combined assault, and no area, no part 
of the life and no method of attack can be neglected.” 

The development work was taken up under the Gurgaon 
scheme under these sub-heads : 

(a) Institutional Work comprising the setting up of (i) School 
of Rural Economy^ to train village guides for the rural uplift 

1. Ouwerkerk, Developing Village Imha, 1951, p. 39. 

2. The school managed a farm of 5 1 acres on long lease for the purpose 
of pro\iding practical training to the students. The curriculum of the studies 
included scouting, co-operation, practical agriculture, first aid, infant welfare, 
public health, domestic hygiene and sanitation, village hygiene and sanitation, 
stock breeding and elementary veterinary training, the students were expected to 
qualify in the e?:amination in first-aid and co-operation and special test in all the 
other subjects. Those who quilitied in this test were appointed as village guides. 
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work;^ (ii) a Domestic School of Economics tQ uplift village women;® 
(iii) Health Association to promote public health ; and (iv) Women 
Institute to manage the ladies’ garden in Gurgaon and also to orga- 
nise games, lectures, and magic lantern shows for the women and 
first-aid classes 

(b) Rural Sanitation Work with a view to improve living condi- 
tions in the villages by using manure pits as latrines, and by preserv- 
ing sweepings, rubbish and dung in properly dug pits ; by taking to 
vaccination against smail-pox, by inoculation against plague, killing 
rats and by well cleaning and proper arrangements for drawing water 
against cholera and by using quinine and mosquito nets to piievent 
malaria. 

(c) Agricultural Development Programme, under \vhich farmers 
were exhorted to set up model farms, use improved seeds, adopt 
Gurgaon plough and other improved implements ; use preventive 
measure against crop pests, killing of field rats and monkeys, and 
drawing other harmful insects by keeping lanterns in the fields. 
Consolidation of land holdings was to be taken up on co-operative 
basis, 


(d) Educatbni for Scouting and Development of Co-education. 
Great importance was given to the village school teacher. According 
to Brayne, ‘"the village school teacher with his school library, his 
night school and his scouts must be the centre of uplift and culture 
and he must be so trained that he can solve all the simple problems 
of the villager, whether- they are agricultural, social or moral or 
relate to public health.” 

(e) Co-operation Was Regarded as the Cement in the Building of 
Development which held everything together and made it doubly 
effective. 

(f) Social Reforms Were Aimed at to Achieve : (i) Prohibition 
of child marriages ; (ii) education of girls iii the mixed scliools ; (iiijL 
Abolition of purdah ; (iv) curtailment of ceremonial expenditure ; 
(v) introduction of marriage registers by which litigation in family 
disputes is very much lessened : (vi) propaganda against injurious 
litigation, and (vii) combating indebtedness. 

'(g) Co ordinatloii and Publiciiy were Made the Responsibility of 
the Uplift Workers. 


1. The village guides were entiubted with these duties? devciopnieat 
of co-operation, (ii) public health work, collecting list for, preparing people 
for vaccinators visit; (iii) cleaning of villages by digging of manure pits, putttmg 
in of windows, ventilators etc. in the house; (iv> agric»ilture demonstration 
and sale of improved ploughs and other iniplcmcnts, improved seed ,persian 
wheel, etc. 

2. The curriculum of studies in the domestic school included reading and 
writiiag up to -primary standard, in the case of illtiterate women, and some 
instructions in sewing, knitting out and making clothes embroidery work, toy 
making, cooking, hygiene, sanitation, first aid and child welfare etc. 
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The Gurgaon scheme may be described as a judicious combina- 
tion of the villagers’ own efforts with the activities of the nation 
building departments. It marked a definite departure in the 
technique of village improvement and attracted India’s wide atten- 
tion. Its chief value undoubtedly was that it awakened the people 
and the government to the vital problem of village reconstruction as 
an immediate necessity. 

Sir M. Darling commented “Pits were dug in thousands. Hissar 
bulls and Gurgaon plough bought in thousands and Persian wheels 
put up in scores. Villages were cleaned, and recleaned, multitudes 
attended the aimual Palwal fair,- large sums were raised for high 
schools, and many girls went to school with boys. Activity was 
unprecedented, and a few who took part in it could resist its conta- 
gion But unfortunately after seven months all is changed, 

and the optimistic estimate is that among the peasants themselves 
not fflore than one-third of the activity remains.’’^ 

Brayne himself realised that the scheme looked grand but it 
was not to last or take roots “Good work, excellent work is going 
on allover the Punjab. You can travel all day and find nothing that 
offends either eye or nose. Village after village and 2ail after zail 
have been turned into models of new life. Marvellous changes have 
been made and there is a feeling of life and movement ih the air. 
Have we found the incentive then ? Will this work last and spread ? 
Alas; no ! This work is not being done by villagers determined to 
live a better life but by villagers determined to please their District 
Officers. A good enough motive in its way but not the motive we 
are looking for. There is no permanence about this kind of work. 
What if the District OflScer’s attention is diverted elsewhere, or he 
wants something different done, or in a different series of villages ?” 

All the same, it cannot be denied that the scheme made greatest 
contribution to the cause of rural reconstruction in India. 

Rnral Reconstruction Movement In Barnda 

The first rural reconstruction centre was set up in 1932 and the 
work commenced in a group of villages round Kosamba (in Navsari 
district). The basic idea Underlying can be seen from the following 
extract : 

“The single outstanding fact in the agricultural economy of 
India^ is that owing to seasonal and other conditions, work on the 
land is possible only during a portion of the year. Millions of people 
are, thus, unemployed over periods of the year ranging from two to 
three months in the highly irrigated areas to as much as eight to nine 
months iu the dry tracts. This long interval of enforced idleness and 
dreary waiting between crop and crop leads to evil, economic and 


7. M.L. Darliog, Rustieus Loquitor, pp. 121-26. 
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moral, which it is unnecessary to'describe to those who know village 
life in India — the squalor and rivalries, and factions and the litigation 
which has been described as “our second greatest industry." No 
lasting improvement can be achieved in the conditions of ruranife 
unless all sides of it are attacked at the same time ; the many sides 
of it are all so closely interconnected.” 

The Centre aimed at : (i) effecting an- improvement in^.all 
aspects of rural life i.e., changing the outlook of the agricufhnisis, 
the problem being “the development of the desire for a higher 
standard of living”; (ii) to undertake intensive \york to realise this 
aim ; (iii) to develop best type of village leadership ; and to under* 
take the following programmes : 

(A) Economic Programme consisted of ; (i) development of wb- 
^diary occupations like kitchen-gardening, weaving,, poultry farming, 
erisilk, bee keeping etc. (ii) farm improvements in cotton and other 
crops ; (iii) co-operative society to inculcate thrift ; and (iy) the 
village panchayats to provide for sanitation, village roads and drink- 
ing water supply. 

(B) Edncation and Moral Programmes included adult educa- 
tion ; development of community sense and of a feeling of solidarity 
in the village ; propaganda against evil like early marriages and 
unreasonable customs connected with social observances ; the proper 
use of village libraries ; the scout movement and other educative 
work through lantern lectures ; in short, making village life full and 
interesting. The village school should be the centre of all such 
activities.” 

The programme of rural reconstruction was to be part of a 
wider programme for bringing about a rapid increase in standard of 
living. Increased agricultural production lay at the root of all 
development. Therefore, the programme was progressively expanded 
to cover measures such as provision of irrigation facilities ; conserva- 
tion of soil ; production of nucleus seeds ; their multiplication and 
distribution ; education in agriculture and supplementary occu- 
pations. 

From the commencement it was recognised that efforts to 
increase agricultral production could not succeed unless they were 
supplemented by programmes for ensuring to villages minimum 
amenities needed by them. Before the rural reconstruction movement 
was started, a survey was made of the requirements of villages in 
the state for minimum amenities and a programme was prepared for 
(i) feeder roads connecting villages with the nearest railway station 
of main roads (ii) village wells for supplying wholesome water could 
not be tapped by digging ordinary wells. There was also provision 
for the extension of village sites in congeisted areas. Funds were 
allotted on a ‘grant-in-aid’ basis. As a general rule, half the cost was 
provided by the villages in the form of money and/or labour except 
in backward areas. 
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The following points were regarded as the basic ones in the 
programme. Firstly, there should be a comprehensive programme 
of improvements carefully organised for improvinjg all aspects of 
rural' life. Secondly, increased agricultural production holds the key 
to the success of the movement. Programmes for this purpose to 
cover all areas should be worked out from year to year and there 
should be an efficient organisation for supplies and services and 
credit. Thirdly, the block team should work unitedly f ad with a 
single aim and its activities co-ordinated. The best non-official 
leadership should be enlisted for the programme. Fourthly, the 
agency in the village through which to assist every family should be 
the panchayat and co-operative, the village school and library should 
be the centre for most activities. 

In Baroda state there were no village level workers as there 
were panchayats and schools in all villages and cooperatives in most 
of them and the ‘block’ team could establish contact with all families 
through these institutions. 

The Baroda experiment was a great success. This was due to a 
number of factors. There every village had a panchayat. There 
were also taluka and district boards. Compulsory education for 
boys and girls began as early as 1893. The administrative^ and 
technical services were organised on the pattern of advanced 
provinces. More than any thing else, non-officials and officials 
always worked closely together and the people are enterprising and 
hard working. These initial advantages were a determining factor 
in the form in which the movement was developed and the success 
achieved in its working. 

Sarvodaya Scheme of Bombay 

Gandhiji wrote in the Harijan in 1942 : “My idea of village 
swaraJ is that it is a complete republic, independent of its neighbours 
for its own vital wants, and yet inter-dependent for many others in 
which dependence is a necessity. Thus, every village’s first concern 
will be to grow its own food crops and cotton for its cloth. If should 
have a reserve for its cattle, recreation and play-ground for adults 
and children... The village will maintain a village theatre, school 
and public hall. It will have its own water works ensuring clean 

water supply. This can be done throu^ controlled wells or tanks 

As far as possible every activity will be conducted on the co-operative 
basis......The government of the village will be conducted by the 

Panchayat Here thfcre is perfect democracy based upon individual 

freedom.” 

This scheme is largely based on Gandhiji’s idea of Sarvodaya. 
Gandhiji was appalled by the ignorance, disease and poverty of rural 
people and dreamt of village reconstruction that would fire the 
imagination of village people and lead them through self-help to 
insure ample food for all, adequate health protection and medical ' 
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services, free education, local-self government, self-emp!oymei« 
through cottage industries —in short to make the village life so rich 

and full and happy that village youth would not be tempted to 
migrate to big congested cities. 

Accordingly, a very intensive scheme for rural reconstruction 
was launched by the then Bombay Government with a view to 
promoting the furtherance of Gandhiji’s constructive prograntnie 
The underlying idea of this scheme was to inculcate in the villages 
spirit of self-help and mutual-help. The primary responsibility ^ 
rural reconstruction rested on the Sanchalok . The work was genetas^ 
concentrated in compact areas where either the bulk of the 
belonged to backward classes or where the rural ecoiu^my was of -a 
hsKkward type. 

Firka Development Scheme of Madras 

The Firka Development Scheme aimed at the attainment of the 
Gandhian ideal of ‘Village Swaraj’ by bringing about not only the 
educational, economic, sanitary and other improvements of villages, 
but also by revitalising the spirit of the people and making them self- 
confident and self-reliant.' The object of the scheme was to attack 
the rural problem as a vv'hole as well as in its several parts. The 
scheme consisted of definite short-term as well as long term plans.' 
The short-term plan was for the development of rural communications 
and rural water supply, formation of panchayats, organisation of co- 
operatives covering every village, implementing a programme of 
sanitation, etc. The long-term plan was designed to further the 
attainment of self-sufficiency through agricultural, irrigational and 
live-stock improvements and development of khadi and cottage 
industries. 

The selection of the firkas was based on consideration of 
general backwardness of the firka in regard to cominunications, 
sanitation, lighting, water supply, etc, presence of electric installations 
in or within easy reach of the firka or centre, and the availability of 
conditions favourable for intensifying the production of handloom 
cloth for the development of other cottage industries. 

The F.D, Programme was first launched in 34 firkas through- 
out the Slate in 1946 and later extended to 50 additional firkas (from 
1st April 1950) and to 24 additional firkas (in April 1952). Under 
the scheme, an attempt was made to encourage local leadership and 
to instal into them the philosophy of self-help. Works under the 
Scheme were generally carried out only where the villagers were 
prepared to contribute towards their cost. Emphasis was laid on the 
execution of works by the villagers benefited by the works to the 
exclusion of profit earning outside agencies. 

The scheme was started for undertaking experiments in intensive 
rural reconstruction and improving the economic and sanitary condi 
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tions of the villages. Rural water supply and health improvement 
had first priority with better communications and improved agricul- 
tural practices following closely. The schemes involved close co- 
ordination of the various Government services of agriculture, 
veterinary, irrigation, industries, medical and public health and com- 
munication departments. The programme was directed in each firka 
by a Firka Development Committee. A Firka Development officer 
was appointed, selected from social workers in the country who had 
distinguished themselves by their zeal for social work. 

The Scheme was later merged with the National Extension 
Services, when this programme was launched in 1953-54. 

Evaluation of Early Attempts 

It may be noted that nearly all early attempts at village uplift 
were characterised by initial eathiisiasra, the attainment of many 
desirable objectives, followed by a period of declining activity and 
usually ending in abandonment of the scheme. This failure has been 
due to the following factors 

1. The attempts were mo stly based on individual initiative 
inspired by humanitarian considerations. 

Government backing and financial support was not forth- 
coming in sufficient measure. 

3. The attempts were mostly isolated, uneven and discontinu- 
ous. 

4. The staff employed was inadequate, inexperienced, untrained 
and hurriedly selected, ignorant of local conditians who 
could hardly command any respect or influence in the 
village. 

5. The objectives were ill-defined, or lopsided in their develop- 
ment. Little attempt was made to study the peculiar 
conditions of the villages and to adapt the programme to 
its n6ed. 

6. Plans, programmes and organisations were lacking, weak ,or 
unbalanced. 

"7. Parallel programmes of supplies, services, guidance and 
supervision were not developed. 

8. The need for proper methods and skills of approach to the 
task was not fully realised. 


1. Information Bulletin, No. 6, 1959* Department of Agriculture, Mysore 
Government. - 
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9. Research and evaluatior^ was lacking. 

10. Association and co-ordination with other development 
departments was very limited. 

11. The involvement of village people in thinking, planning and 
executing village development was not properly achieved. 

The experiences of the different schemes have been nicely 
summed up hy the Planning ‘Commission in the First Plan thus : 

“(i) All the departments of the Central Ciovernment, viz., the 
Co-operative, Agriculture, Forest and Revenue approached the 
villagers from their own aspect of work and as such could not leave a 
permanent impression on them of the social importance of the 
multif^arious schemes, (ii) Various programmes depended too much 
on the government financing which were quite inadequate, (iii) 
Theoretical advice needed to be supplemented by practical aids and 
demonstrations which were lacking, (iv) Various programmes were 
forced on the villagers and as such there was no enthusiasm amongst 
them, (v) The programmes lacked intensive action, (vi) There was 
no definite, inspiring and attractive goal for villagers which could 
draw their spirits to work for the improvement in their standard of 
living, (vii) There was a lack of initiative from the people which is 
very essential for the success of the scheme, (viii) Tlie experience of 
the villagers should be respected *• and should not be prejudicially 
discarded.”* 

POST-INDEPENDENCE SCHEMES OF RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 
The Pilot Development Project, F.tawnh 

“What the Rochdale experiment in England is to the world’s 
cooperative movement, what the Tennessee Valley Authority is to the 
integrated exploitation of the world’s great watersheds, this the 
Etawah Project has fast become the movement for revitalizing the 
ways of life of the world’s peasantry.” 

“Begun under sponsorship of the provincial government of 
Uttar Pradesh in late 1948 with a unit of sixty-four villages, the pro- 
ject of Etawah grew in three years to include over three hundred 
villages at the same district, was reproduced at four other centres in 
Uttar Pradesh, and finally became a prototype for Community 
Development Projects and National Extension Service blocks in 

thousands of villages in every part of India The Pilot Project at 

Etawah has become to the world a symbol of successful rural deve- 
lopment initiated by an enlightened popular government and carried 


1. First Five Year Plan, pp. 223-4 

F.~53 
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through without compulsion among a peasantry known for its 
conservatism.'^’* ' 


The distinguishing features of the Pilot Projects, Etawah, lay in : » 
(a) attempting a synthesis of the various view-points into a more 
comprehensive and more coherent picture of rural development based 
on the combined efforts of the people, government, voluntary workers 
and others concerned ; (b) in adopting a trial and experiment 
approach to find out “what would work and what wouldn’t 
why,” and (c) in actually testing out, on a small scale in a small area, 
•the numerous ideas, programmes, organizational and administrative 
patterns, and techniques of development with a view to selecting 
reproduction on large scale application in other areas of such 
as proved to be sound and suitable. 


Objectives. The central aims of the Project were : 

(1) To. see what degree of productive and social improvement 
as well as of initiative, self-confidence, and co-operation, 
can be achieved in the villages of a district not the bene- 
ficiary of any set of special circumstances and resources, 
such as hydro-electric development or large-scale 
industry. 

(2) To ascertain how quickly those results may be obtain- 
able, consistent with their becoming permanently part of 
the people’s mental, spiritual and technical equipment 
and outlook after the special pressure is lifted. 

(3) To see whether these results, if attainable, could be had 
at a cost in material and personnel which would be within 
the reach of the .State by the e.xisting departments and 
agencies. 


'■ and Rictiared L Park, Preface to “Pilot Project i 

India , pagejffi. -Please also see among otrters, the following : 

United Nations Mission on Community Organisation 
& Developmeni in South & South-East Asia, 19S2-S3. p! 103 ; 

(h) Import of the United Nations Evaluation Mission on Conmunitv 
Development in India 1958-59, paragraphs .SO-32. 


(iii) U. L, Goswamy and S. C. Roy in “Approaches to Community lieve- 
^ symposium Introductory to Problems & Methods 
V yjllage Hefffnre in Under-developed AreaS, pp. 311-313. The Pilot 
Pi oject, Etawah, has been designed as a “suitable prototype of the 
t pfliraunity Projeci" or as the “basic model” for India. 


^ ^ Rn-i Ministei, U. P. said in a Foreword to 

.. o. ^^''e'opmeiit Project, Etawah”, p. 1, particularly the following : 

Etawah was the school where we the Government, the people and 
the omcers on whom lies the ultimate responsibility for seeing that the 
decisions taken by the Governnient are implemented— learnt our first 
lesson.? in planning" and “The pattern which they evolved has found 
Wide acceptance not only in this State but elsewhere also." 


Co-operation Agreement of 1952 published 
Important Letters Issued by Community Project Administration " 
12, paragraph 2, Press Note dated Mb January, 1952. ’ 


in 

P. 
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Principles. ThtJjasic principles that guided the approach and 
methods of work in the Pilot Project are : 

(i) Emphasis oc a^-help ; (ii) simultaneous improvement oa 
the physical and haman planes i. e., “to improve the 
land by improving the people and to improve the people 
by improving the land ; (iii) democratic approach and 
people’s participation, i. e., voluntary participation and 
decision-making by the local people in the choice of 
the programmes, planning and execution should he the 
key-notes, persuasion and motivation being the tools In 
the hand of the Project workers, who should work, not 
for or on the people but with and through them, (iv) 
results achieved should be repeatable under normal 
circumstances in other areas, (v) The local people felt 
needs and the available local resources should form the 
basis of the programme, (vi) The approach should be 
integrated and comprehensive and a number of Interrelated 
programmes and problems should be tackled simult- 
aneously. (vii) The programme should start with simple 
to more complex, closely timed, accelerating and bro- 
adening from year to year.* (viii) The first and focal 
activity in econoniic® i. e. agricultural. This is the 
‘economic key’ that, opens the door to a broad vista of 
numerous programmes and possibilities (ix) Systematic 
planning and precise targets in terms of amounts or 
quantities of work, persons, areas, and units of time are 
indispensable “as progress indices, as giving backbone 
and substance to work, however lofty and far-flung our 
objective.’’ The process emphasizes and facilitates “con- 
centration, systematic step-by-step performance, self- 
measurernent and self-correction.” (x) One of the import- 
ant techniques adopted in the Pilot Project, Etawah, has 
been “to build mutual confidence between the village and 
government \yorkers as its servants.’’ The Project, set 
out with the object “Our own attitudes as governmert 
workers are most crucial; we must work with the people, 
not tell them ; we must demonstrate by doing with our 
own hands in their own villages and fields— in short, 
“dirty-hands” methods, not “armchair” methods.” (xi) 
Whatever item is successfully initiated must be maintain- 
ed and followed up to its logical conclusion with a view 
to keeping it alive, useful and actually in use. (xii) 
Piecemeal and sporadic efforts aiming at creating show- 
pieces or “Nine-day wonders” by means of artificial 
props and short-cuts should’ be scrupulously avoided, 
(xiii) There should be a co-ordination between extension 
and services and supplies. 

1. Albert Meyer and Associates, Op. CjV., n. 131. 

2. Ibid., p 3S 
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Programmes, The specific programme of work consisted of 
increasing agricultural production through the introduction of impro- 
ved varieties of seeds, chemical fertilizers, green manuring, compost- 
making, improved implements, irrigation, -plant protection measures, 
horticultural development, soil conservation, improved cultural 
practices, etc. ; improvement of animal husbandry, through up-grad- 
ing of cattle, disease control and management ; provision of co- 
operative services for credit, production, marketing and supply ; 
better-sanitation and health services, control and eradication of 
human epidemics ; provision of maternity and child welfare services ; 
improvement of roads, water-supply, drainage and other public utility 
works ; improvement of housing; and, last but not the least, a broad- 
based social education programme by means of adiilt literacy classes, 
study tours, half-field demonstrations, provision of reading-room 
and library service, one-act plays, competitions, farmers fairs, work 
with rural institutions and organisations, village leaders’ training 
camps and mass contact programmes. The economic programme, 
with agriculture as the spear head, was the pivot and all other pio- 
gramraes were correlated, as far as possible, to it. 

Evaluation of the Pilot Project. Significant results were achieved 
in numerous fields. For example, the total agricultural production 
went up by at least 50 per cent, and yields were high. Bunding, 
terracing^^ullyplugging, strip and mixed cropping, counter ploughing, 
growing of erosion —resistant crops and grasses became common in 
the area. The success of the programme changed the farmer view- 
point vis-a-vis nature and its noninevitability and possible control by 
men and by himself in co-operation with his neighbours. Improved 
implements were introduced. Co-operative brick kilns, manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, sericulture and canning and 
fruit preservation industries came into existence as a part of the 
Project work. Adult social education classes in the villages, provision 
of community centres and youth programmes (i. e.,learniag by doing, 
learning while working and making a profitable use of leisure) made 
considerable headway. 

Another “distinguishing feature of the arrangements was that 
there was to be an integrated scheme in which the technical workers 
functioned as part of the over-all village team, with a feeling of deep 
interest and participation, so as to invoke and retain the confidence 
of the village community.”^ A new element of team relationship 
has been introduced in the old departmental pattern of working in 
water-tight compartments. 

Another significant new element of the administrative pattern 
was the prc^ess of “inner democratization, by virtue of which 
the highest officer habitually invites and arranges for the experience 
and advice of all those below him, and the lowest worker feels free 

1. G. B. Pant, Foreword, Pilot Project, India, p, viii. 
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to give it fraaldiy and without /ear. The breaking of this up-dmvn 
- water-tight compartment releases energies and initiative and effective- 
ness of planning and performance at all levels.” 

The essence of the Pilot Project approach waste try out an 
idea or programme on a small-scale, with rigorous definition of 
objectives, content of the programme, targets and methods in advance, 
thoroughness and concentration during the testing out period, and 
of the past in the post-trial period. Adequate study, planning, proper 
timing, preparation, selection of the right methods, with maximum 
emphasis on the speed and efficiency but without over-eagerness to 
achieve physical results anyhow, were some of the essential charac- 
teristics of this approach. 

Spectacular as the results of the Pilot Project nave been, it will 
be an illusion to imagine that it was all smooth sailing and there were 
not set-backs, mistakes, failures and frustrations, Far from it, there 
have been too many of them and some of them lingered on. The pro- 
grammes of village replanning, co-operative farming and, to a great 
extent, rural industry and women's welfare, were not fully established 
yet programme of soil conseivation, popularization of improved 
agricultural implements and environmental sanitation passed through 
long periods of difficulties, doubts, and vicissitudes before finally 
making 3, headway. Even the most successful programmes, such 
as, green manuring and other items of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction or co-operative brick kilns had their birth pangs and teeth- 
ing troubles. As a matter of fact, hardly anything worth achieving 
was achieved over night or without difficulties. 

The Nilokheri Experiment 

To rehabilitate the displaced persons, coming from Pakistan in 
the wake of partition, and provide them with gainful occupation, a, 
new township was first developed at Nilokheri in 1948 with the 
efforts of Shri S. K. Dey. This township in course of time, “hummed 
with the music of muscles.” Shri Dey evolved a faith that “muscles 
can do it.” “Muscles can be trained to do it,” and “Conditions can 
be created to do it.” The triple tenets of faith wefe to activate and 
support a triple charter of rights ; “Right to Live,” “Right to work 
for -a living,” and “Right to receive what is earned'” To give a 
practical shape to this charter of rights, a new scheme Mazdoor 
Manzil- was drawn up. It was designed not only to rehabilitate the 
displaced persons but as something even bigger as a Road to New 
India. 


The basic concept of Mazdoor Manzil was to stop the one-way 
traffic of labour, material, skill, and culture from villaps to the town. 
To stop this harmful one-way traffic, a decentralised ^ministration 
and a decentralised economy was necessary. This would lead to an 
agro-indastriai eepnomyc^c-door Manzil visualised a nucleus town- 
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s^ip with a population of about 5,000. The township was intended 
to include institutions for medical relief and sanitation, middle and 
high school education ; technical and vocational training : veterinary 
aid, and agricultural extension embracing agriculture, horticulture, 
poultry, piggery, fishery, sheep breeding and other forms of animal 
husbandry. There would also be an electric sub-station, arts and 
crafts centre, shopping and marketing centres. The township would, 
moreover, provide recreational facilities through libraries, reading- 
rooms, cinema, drama, music and other cultural activities. 

By the beginning of 1950, the activities of the township had 
been fairly streamlined. The polytechnic and vocational centres, 
work centres for all crafts were started at Nilokheri. Thus came into 
existence an engineering workshop, a mechanised wood working shop 
and a printing press. Weaving, calico printing, soap making, laund- 
ering, tinsmithy, blacksmithy, general mechanics, leather tannery and 
a multitude of other crafts and trades began to flourish. Besides 
farming on a fairly extensive scale, a dairy, a piggery, a poultry farm 
and a horticulture section were set up. A naturopathy health centre 
Was established. 

Co-operatives were also started to look after the; problems of 
marketing. Farm land in the colony was entrusted to individual 
farmers at the rate of 6 acres per head. Bullocks, implements and 
capital was also provided to them. Panchayats were revitalised. 

a way Nilokheri has been the pioneer in the development of 
industrial estates. The extension services provided in the township 
were forerunners of what followed under the Community Develop- 
ment programme later on. The significance of the Nilokheri experi- 
ment was summed up by Shri Nehru in these words, "All over India 
we have centres of human acitivity which are like lamps spreading 
their light more and more in the surrounding darkness. Among 
these penires there is Nilokheri which has achieved a good deal of 
fame in India and outside.. ..I want ten, thousand Nilokherics 
spread over the country.’’ 

Under Rural Development Programmes of the government, the 
following need be mentioned : 

1. Small Farmers Development Agency/Marginal Farmers and 
Agricultural Labourers Projects. 

2. HiU Area Development Projects. 

3. Whole Village Development Programme. 

4 . Integrated Rural Development Programme. 
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1. Small Farmers Development Agency/ Marginal Farmers and Agti 

cultural Labourers Projects. 

During the Fourth Five Year Plan 46. SFDA and 41 MFAL 
projects were started as pilot experiments designed to impiovc 
the economic condition of the^ weaker sections and generate greater 
employment paficularly through fuller self-employment of the parti- 
.cipant farmers in the rural areas. They seek to tackle the problems 
of small a»^d marginal farmers through special agencies set up for 
the purpose. 

It is estimated that by the end of Fourth Plan, approxinutcly 
5 lakhs of small and marginal farmers would have been covered by 
production investment programmes and about 20 lakhs initialed to 
intensive agriculture, in the 87 projects. Since most of the SFDA/ 
MFAL projects started functioning effectively only in 1971-72, the 5 
year project period has been computed from that year and existing 
projects were continued in the first two years of the Fifth Plan. In view 
of the recommendations of the National Commission on Agriculture 
for reorientation of these schemes, some changes have been effected 
in the programme contents. During the Fifth Plan period all the 
SFDA/MFAL, projects were made ‘composite’ projects covering 
small and marginal and agricultural labourers; and their number 
increased to 160 including the on-going projects which were allowed 
further extension of life for 3 years (i.e., 1978-79). 

Under the programme, at least 10,000 farmers are proposed 
to be benefited in each district through various activities such as 
sheep, cattle, dairy, crop husbandry, wells, small tube-wells, sericul- 
ture, horticulture development, etc. Till December 1977, 13,65 lakh 
farmers have been benefited. Employment generated has been 
estimated at 127 lakh mandays, in major sectors like soil and water 
conservation, irrigation and afforestation. 

During the Fifth Plan the parameters for identification of small 
and marginal farmers have been fixed as 5 acres of dry land for small 
farmers and 2.5 acres of dry land in the case of marginal farmers. 
The main emphasis is on crop husbandry, which includes intensive 
agriculture multiple cropping, introduction of high yielding varieties, 
horticulture, land shaping,'” development of irrigation, etc. with 
emphasis on adoption of dry farming practices and water harvesting 
measures in rainfed areas. 

During 1977-78, the Agencies identified 8,20 lakhs small and 
marginal farmers and agricultural labourers and brought 3 75 lakhs 
of them in the cooperative fold. 

2. Hill Area Deveiopment Prcyects 

In the field of hill area development, some special development 
projects were taken up in the earlier Plan periods under the Indo- 
German Assistance Programme. These Projects were located in 
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Maodi and Kangra districts of Himachal Piadesh, Almora district 
of Uttar Pradesh and Nilgiris district of Tamil nadu. Encouraged 
by the success achieved in these projects two Central sector projects 
for integrated agricultural development in hill areas were sanctioned 
entirely from domestic resources during the Fourth Plan period 
which are continuing during the Fifth Plan. These projects are 
located at (1) Pauri Garhwal (U. P.) and (2) Manipur West district. 
A third HAD project has been set up in Tehri Garhwal. 

These Projects aim at an integrated development of agriculture, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, dairy us well as development of 
infrastructural facilities in the spheres of minor irrigation, soil con- 
servation, drainage, processing and marketing facilities. Both these 
projects are administered through Agencies registered under the 
Societies’ Registration Act of 1860. 

A sum of Rs. 210 lakhs had beeti allotted for these Projects for 
Fifth Plan period. During the year 77-78, a sum of Rs. 70 lakhs 
has been provided in the budget. A total amount of _Rs. 172.3 
lakhs has been released to the two Projects since their inception. 
Against this amount, the Projects have incurred an expenditure of 
about Rs. 152.7 lakhs for implementing the various development 
programmes. Encouraging results have been achieved in these 
Projects with regard to agricultural demonstrations, multiple cropp- 
ing and introduction of high-yielding varieties. , Other programmes 
like soil-conservation, land development, minor irrigation, etc. have 
also been included in the programme. 

3. Whole Village Development Programme 

TTie National Commission on Agriculture made recommenda- 
tions for improvement and modernisation of Indian agriculture with 
a view to promote the welfare of the people. Recognising the 
urgency of increasing the productive capabilities in the rural areas 
and promoting the welfare and prosperity of the people through 
equitable distribution of the benefits of development, the Commission 
has recommended the ‘Whole Village Development Programme’ to 
be implemented in the Fifth Five Year Plan period. Through this 
scheme, the Commission has tried to explore the possibility of 
adopting a whole village approach to development for harnessing 
the growth potential of the village. The programme contents are : 
(1) Consolidation of holdings; (2) Over-all land development plan 
or maximising water control and moisture preservation in dry areas; 
(3) Maximising irrigation support subject to per acre maximum 
limit of investment based on the need to repay investment credit by 
extra production possible; (4) Cropping programme for the village 
for best use of irrigation and for ensuring best control of irrigation 
and drainage. 

The central theme of the ‘Whole Village Development Pro- 
aramme’ is a concentration of entire multi-facet development 
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endeavour around the village community as a whole. The core idea/ 
is to achieve social objective by reducing the disparities in incofue 
among the riiralities and increasing employment opportunities. The 
programme also lays stress on non-agricultural sectors in addition to 
saturating the agricultural sector so that the benefits would flow to 
all sections in the village. Recognising, however, that agriculture 
itself has ample scope to develop, the emphasis is on agricultural 
development. It is intended that when once surplus is generated and 
the entire village participates in this development, the development of 
the non-agricultural sectors catering to the local supply needs and 
consumption requirements will be easier. 

In the first instance, the scheme was implemented in four States 
viz., Bihar, Orissa, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh on a pilot basis 
covering 38 villages in all. With this end in view, four projects one 
in each of these States were selected. After gaining sufficient expe- 
rience in the working of this programme under different soil and 
climatic conditions, with the ultimate objective of developing certain 
models, was extended gradually in other parts of the country where- 
ever feasibility to implement it exists. The outlay provided for the 
programme for 1976-77 was *of the order of Rs, 10 lakhs, and for 
1977-78, Rs. 50 lakhs. About Rs. 8.23 lakhs have been spent by 
March, 1977. 

4. Integrated Rnrai Development Programme 

The Integrated Rural Development programme envisages the 
development of the rural areas and people belonging to the weaker 
sections such as the small and marginal farmers, tenants and share 
croppers, landless labourers, rural artisans, members of the scheduled 
castes and tribal communities who suffer from economic and social 
handicaps; removing poverty and unemployment; and developing 
potentials of local resources to satisfy local needs and bring about 
environmental balance. 

Genesis of the Programme, The lessons of the working of 
Community Development Programmes have been the cornerstone for 
the evolution of the Integrated'- Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP). The C. D. P. movement failed for various reasons and 
these gave serious thinking for the evolution of a new programme for 
the integrated development of the areas and the people of the weaker 
sections. The main drawbacks have been : 

(a) The inability of the C. D. model to recognise, much less 
reconcile and resolve the inherent conflicts in the inter and intra- 
target groups, i.e , the big and the small farmer, landowners and 
the landless, the burcauciats and the peasants, the city elite and the 
mass of rural poor contributed in a large measure to the failure 
of C. D. 

(h) The lack ot mass participation (which was the basis of the 
movement), excessive burcaucratisation, central planning and the 
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eventual strengthening of the existing social order in the village 
further were some of the proximate causes of the failure. 

(c) The response of the government to create local institutions, 
c.g., the panchayats to democratise and decentralise decision making 
in an effort to move centres of decision nearer to the rural people, to 
encourage their involvement and check the bureaucratic control, did 
not succeed. 

(d) Without dismaatllng the powei structure in the village, the 
devolution of authority under democratic decentralisation, super- 
imposed in a social system which was highly skewed in the distribu- 
tion of economic, social and political power, consolidated thg 
unoflScial position of dominance of vested interests over the dominat- 
ed further and harder, These interests appropriated whatever 
additional power was developed to the rural areas among themselves. 
The result was the complete drying up of whatever motivation or 
total mobilization of effort was there in the majority of rural masses. 

Therefore, it was felt that if rural development is to be 
brought about, it needs a new model wherein the various intra and 
inter-group conflicts within the rural society are given a sharper 
recognition and reconciliation. However, it need be noted that 
IRDP and C. D. are both based on integrated development of all 
sectors and sections of rural population as distinct from narrow 
sectoral programmes like high yielding variety programme, minor 
irrigation and other such schemes. Secondly, both encompasses 
different sections of the rural society and realise the signilicance of 
human help and mobilization. 

Objectives of the Programme . The IRDP was initiated during 
1976-77, with the selection of 20 districts, representing all the typical 
socio-economic and ecological zones of the country, with a view to 
bring about development of these districts and use the experience 
gained country-wide. As originally conceived the programme con- 
sisted of two phases, viz., (i) preparation of resources, inventory, 
malady remedy analysis and action plans for the selected districts, 
and (ii) implementation of the programme. 

Since the preparation of the resource inventory, and action 
plan was a time-consuming process, and the government felt that 
the old concept of IRDP was not in conformity with, the national 
objectives of growth and full employment in a certain time-frame, 
hence, the IRDP has been restructured. This new proaramme is 
based upon three clearly defined objectives : ^ 

(i) growth and production, 

(H) benefits to the identified target groups in the ‘disadvan- 
taged sections’ of the rural community, and 

(lii) full employment with a certain time frame. 
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Thus, the new approach aims at integrating field programmes 
reflecting the economic activity of the rural family whose employ- 
ment and development is the basic objective. This is to be brought 
about by developing the primary, secondary and the tertiary sectors. 
In the primary sector programmes for agriculture^ animal husbandry, 
fisheries and forestry development will be intensified. In the 
secondary sector programmes, for villages and cottage industries, skill 
formation and supporting services will be developed. Tertiary sector 
will be developed by creating facilities for organised marketing, 
processing and allied activities so as to absorb increasing number of 
local people. 

It will be noted that the strategy for the programme is genera- 
tion of additional income and employment opportunities for the 
“rural poor” through optimum use of local resources-liuman, biolo- 
gical and natural-through positive inputs of available appropriate 
technology. The programme contents mainly are ; development and 
mlensification of agriculture, inclliding horticulture, animal husband- 
ry, and dairy farming, poultry, piggery, fisheries, sericulture, farm 
and social forestry; medium and minor irrigation; land development; 
soil and water conservation ; setting up of agro-based, forest-bassd 
and vHtage and cottage industries; taking up of meaningful pro-^ 
grammes for rural artisans and encouraging self-employment schemes. 

Active involvement of the people for whom the programme is 
meant in all its stages, from formulation to implementation is the 
essential feature of the strategy. 

The Target Groups, The target groups, for the programme, 
comprise small and marginal farmers, tenants and share croppers, 
landless labourers, and rural artisans. Members of the. scheduled 
castes and tribal communities are also in the target group as they 
suffer from economic and social handicaps. 

Approaches to Rural Development, Different approaches to 
rural development and area development have been attempted by the 
government. These included the resource-based or problem-based 
development approach, the target-group approach, the incentive 
approach and the comprehensive area approach. 

Resource or problem based area programmes emphasise on the 
dev|clopmeot pf the ‘area’ subject to weaker sections being enabled 
^ take full part therein. This includes the Drought Prone Area 
Programme, the Command Area Development Programme and the 
Hill Area Development Programme. ' 

Target group or Beneficiary oriented programmes, emphasis on 
the development of weaker sections. Such programmes include SFDA/ 
MFAL programmes, and the Tribal Area Development Agency 
Jr rojcds. 
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Area Specific Incentive programmes emphasise on the provision 
of concessional finance, investment subsidy and transport subsidy 
schemes. 

Comprehensive Area Development programmes, deal with sub- 
plans for hill and tribal areas. 

Under the Integrated Rural Development Programme, the 
purpose is to bring the main elements of SFDA/MFAL Progrmmes 
to bear on each of the areas covered by any of these programmes 
depending on the suitability of the programmes. 

Working of the Programme. There are about 5100 N.E.S. 
Blocks in the country in about 390 districts. Of these, about half 
blocks would be covered through intensive area planning under 
IRDP. Presently 2946 Blocks are covered under the three pro- 
grammes, viz., SFD Agency, D.P.A.P. and C.A.D. From April 1, 
1978, 2000 Blocks, from the Blocks covered ‘ under these three 
programmes, have been selected. Besides, there are 59 districts 
which are not covered under any of these three programmes. One 
Block in each of these districts will now be selected for IRDP. The 
selection of the Blocks will be done on the basis of intensity of unem- 
ployment aud poverty, priority being given to areas identified as 
"hard core of backward areas in the country.” 

At present 16 districts have been covered under me IRDP, viz., 
Chandrapur, Wardha, TumkuV, Cannanore, Mirzapur, Tehri-Garh- 
wal, Kutch, Hoshiarpur, Hissar, Mehboobnagar, Karrup, Dharam- 
puri, Kangra and Rohtas. 

Essentials of Success for the Programme. If the IRDP is to be 
a success, it is necessary that the inter and intra-group conflicts arc 
first to be identified, and the programme geared towards the people, 
their potentialities and motivation. The Programme should build 
into its method the concept of fle.xibility (i.e., no uniformity should 
be imposed on a situation which is heterogeneous aud essentially 
diverse) ; comprehensiveness (i.e , the programmes and schemes 
should be located and identified by the villagers themselves), geogra- 
phical and sectoral integration, i.e. there should be spatial and 
sectoral linkages with the resource endowment of ' the concerned 
area), widest discussion by the groups and sub-groups of the rural 
areas, and participatory process in the development by a more 
massive than ever mobilisation and participation by rural masses. 
The target groups should be enabled to exercise protection to their 
own industries from competition from urban based industrial pro- 
ducts wherever they consider necessary. The cadre of educated 
unemployment could be built to take up responsibility. Only then 
would the I.R.D.P. prove worth its salt. 

Criteria for Success of Rural Development Programme 

The true test of the success of such a programme is that it 
should survive, grow, spread and become permanent. In other 
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words, it should be characterised by self-sustaining, self-generating 
self-perpetuating growth. 

It will be worthwhile to spell out, at some length, the criteria 
for judging the success of a project of this type : 

(!) There should be a cumulative growth with an ever-rising 
tempo in each successful field. In other words, an upward trend 
should be maintained till the particular programme reaches the 
saturation point by achievingrthe end set out for it. 

(2) In addition, the level of interest, skill and information on 
the part of the people should develop to such an extent that they 
would seek new practices, methods and programmes on their own 
and the field services and supplies should be so strengthened as to 
cope with the new demands. 

(3) The programme should have a broad impact and the inter- 
related elements and aspects should mutually support and sustain 
each other. In other words, there should be simultaneous progress 

a number of fronts in an organically correlated manner. 

(4) Success in the simpler programmes should pave the way for 
more difficult and complicated programmes of bigger dimensions. 

(5) Local people should shoulder more and more responsibility 
and demonr^rate their acceptance of the programme by their keenness 
to maintain the programme and to pay for it. 

(6) Last, but not the least, the programme should have a high 
survival value. 
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Evolution of C. D. Prograinine 

Several experiments in rural reconstruction undertaken by official 
and non-official agencier, ir4 the past proved the beneficial effects of 
mtensive area projects in which activities in various fields of develop- 
ment were closely integrated. This fact was recognised by the 
Planning Commission in their Draft Outline of the First Plan in 1951. 
The JndO‘U.S. Technical Co-operation Agreement (January, 1952.) 
enabled a beginning to be made in this direction. The Grow More 
Food Enquiry Committee, 1952, had also recommended an organisa- 
tion for intensive rural work which would reach every farmer and 
assist in the co-ordinated development of rural life as a whole, 
similar in conception to the Extension or Advisory Service in U.S.A., 
U.K. and elsewhere. Accordingly, the First Five Year Plan declared 
a policy in lli;ese terms : “Community Development is a method 
and National Extension is the through which -the Five Year 

Plan seeks to initiate a process of transformation of the social and 
economic life of the villagers.’’^ 

The origin and development of C. D. Projects was based on the 
recognition of the following facts : 

1. That 80 per cent of the population of India lives in villages; 
that their life is one of abject proverty utterly lacking in social 
amenities enjoyed by the working classes in many nations ; that 
their outlook on life is apathetic and the hope of spontaneous leader- 
ship for improvement is almost nil. 

2. That most villagers are partly unemployed for months of 
the year and if this immeasurable manpower could be creatively 
employed in building facilities demanded by a satisfictorv scale of 
living, village life could be revolutionised. 

3. That any attempt to bring improvement of upgradina in 
village life by governmental edict or c'cmimand would fail. ^ 

4. yThat with sympathetic counselling, expert guidance and 
limited financial assistance villagers can be led to recognise their most 


1. The First Five Year Plant 1951. 
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immediate and acute problems, to think about them, formulate plans 
for their solution and put these plans in action. Self-help is the key 
stone of village development. 


5. That success with the first improvement develops individual 
pride and group satisfaction and leads desire for further improve- 
ment ; that oyer a term of years, successive improvements in agricul- 
tural production, in a clean water supply and health measure^t in 
village industries, in education for both children and adulTS'andin 
cultural and recreational opportunities can completely transfefm 
village life, not only in physical amenities and improved economic 
status, but in the mental attitude and behaviour pattern of tfre vill- 
agers, Hopelessness can be replaced with determination, apSIhy 
with ambition and indiffeience with pride in accomplishment. 

Therefore, under the Plan it was decided to bring about a co- 
ordinated, a many-sided development in the rural areas, by creating 
initiative and teaching the villagers the importance of organised co- 
operative efforts on the principle of making provision for their 
mental and physical development. 


Concept of Community Development 

Community development has been defined as “a movement 
designed to promote better living for the whole community with the 
active pai licipation and on the initiative of the community.”^ 


According to the Report of the U.N.O., “the term C. D, has 
come to connote the process by which the efforts of the people 
hemselves are united with those of governmental authorities to 
improve the economic, social and cultural conditions of communities, 

life of the nation, and to 
enaWe them to contribute fully to national progress, Obviously, 
^eC. D. programme is directed to the task of rural upliftment. 
C. D. embraces all aspects of government activity in the field— the 
improvement of agriculture, the combating of soil erosion, the 

promotion of co-operation and 
forestry development, education, 
community activities, and provision of' technical 
people’s contribution in the form oflabou*, 
management and locally available materials, etc. 


S’ Upon as an integrated 

approach to local development as apart of the bigger scheme 

As a process it involved a sequential 
deal aid changes -economic, social.poli- 

® was tended to assume the character of a 

SSkn ideofoev C^n^'h'^T emanated from an 

egalitarian ideology. C. D. has been recognised as “a balanced 

p ogramme for stimulati ng the local potential for growth in every 


1 . 

2 . 


Cambridge simmer Conference on African Administration. 1948, 

U. Nations, Comwttfli/v Devolopment and Economic Development, p, 1. 
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direction. Its promise is of reciprocal advance in both wealth and 
welfare, not on the basis of outside charity but by building on the 
latent vitality of the beneficiaries themselves with the minimum of 
outside help. “In fact, C. D. Projects arc experimeiiis to establish a 
system of agricultural in a land of impoverished soil and a more 
.democratic structure in a hierarchical society.”' 

Objectives of Community Development Programme 

The aim of the programme is to secure the fullest development 
of the material and human resources of the area, and thereby raise 
the rural community to higher levels of living. •''A rapid expansion 
in food and other agricultural production has been prescribed as the 
primary objectives of the Programme Allied to Ibis objective is 
that of the development of cottage- and smallscale industries for the 
purpose of providing employment to the noii-agricultural classes. 
Emphasis is laid on the improvement of health, sanitation, provision 
of housing facilities, promotion of educational and other social 
welfare activities, development of communication facilities, rural 
employment, welfare of women and children, has also been laid 
down as one of the objectives of the programme. Furthermore, 
considerable stress has been placed on the importance of training 
agriculturists, artisans and extension workers of various kinds for 
the proper implementation of the programme. The programme is 
also required to bring about a change in the mental outlook of the 
people, by instilling in them an ambition for higher standards of 
living. The need for “rural-cum-urban” development has also been 
emphasised. 

Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, while reviewing the objectives of 
the community development programme and the national extension 
service programme, touched the following points 

(1) Leading rural population from chronic under-development 
to full employment. 

(2) Leading rural population from chronic agricultural under- 
production to full production of scientific knowledge. 

(3) The largest possible extension of the principles of co-opera- 
tion by making rural families credit-worthy. 

(4) Increased community efforts for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole, such as village roads, tanks, wells, schools, 
community centres, children’s parks, etc. 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld in U. T^. Report on C. D. P. in India 
wrote that “the aim of community development project and national 
extension service is not merely to provide ample food, clothing and 
shelter, health and sanitation, facilities in villages. More important 
than the immediate material improvement is the change in outlook 


1. UN. Report of C, D. Evaluation Mission In India : Programme of 
Technical Assistance, 1959. 
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of the people instilling in thejn an ambition for a richer and fuller 
life and developing the capacities of the individual so that he can 
master matters for himself.” 

The community development programme may be regarded as 
a device to augment resources and to utilise them for the benefit of 
the rural masses largely in terms of their preferences. The Draft 
Five Year Plan says, “the basic objective of the C.D.P. is to secure 
the fullest development of the material and human resources on an 
area basis and thereby raise the rural community to higher levels of 
living with the active participation and of the initiative of the people 
themselves.”' 

Thus, the ideal of C. D. is to create the Welfare State w*ere 
people and the government could work in co-operation to 
fte objective of the greatest well-being of the greatest number, '^is 
progran^e has been undertaken for initiating a process of trans^- 
matipn in the socio-economic life of the villagers to begin with and 
to work as an engine of economic growth at a later state : for 
energizing and mobilizing the available manpower resources in the 
country so that the semi-stagnant Indian rural economy could be 
rejuvenated and revitalised. This objective is to be adiieved 
through : (i) extermination of the triple enemies of rural India, viz.. 
poverty, disease, and ignorance : (ii) removing mountain of inertia, 
and infusing spirit of brotherliness and co-operation ; (iii) seeking 
self-help and self-reliance : and (iv) throwing suflBcient scientific 
knowledge at the very doors of the distant man in the distant village. 

The Essence of The Programme 

The change in rural life has been thought of to be brought 
about by concerted efforts and an integrated approach making an 
assault on all facets of rural life through a single multi-purpose 
agency, viz., C. D. Projects. The programme vividly recognises - 

(a) Triple Tenets of Faith. (1) muscles can do it : (2) muscles 
can be trained to do it ; and (3) conditions can be created to 
do it. 

(b) Triple Character of Rights. (1) right to live : (2) right to 
earn ; and (3) right to receive what is earned. 

(c) Triple Rules of Business . (1) elevation ; (2) integration; 
and (3) standardization. 

Thus, the central theme of C.D. Programme is lo change the 
rural men from tradition to modernity and to make him worthy of his 
existence. 

Shri S. K. Dey observed “A community is distinguished in 
our society by the same features as we distinguish an orchard from 
a junglp. The jungle contains all types of vegetables but it is 


1. Draft Five Year Plan, 1974-79, Vol. II, p. 85. 

F.— 54 
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unplanned and in it combination of varieties is determined solely by 
the varieties of soil and weather. An orchard is a planned and 
ordered jungle and each plant develops on the principle of live and 
let live. A community of people will have to be guided by the 
same basic principles and the master artist will have to apply his 
tools in the same pattern.” At a different place he wrote, 
“Resources —human and natural as they stand — are adequate for 
the simultaneous laying of the nurseries so the seedlings from the 
nurseries can be planned to take, due course, their place left vaca^ 
on the orchard sites. The men and materials are already there, 
what is needed essentially is the breaking of the vicious circle, ‘this 
cannot be done.” 

Contents of the Programme 

The main lines of activity undertaken in the programme are ^ 
agriculture and related matters : irrigation, commimications, educa- 
tion, health, supplementary employment, housing, training and social 
welfare of women and children* and cottage and small scale 
industries. 

p) The extension activities of the community development 
organisation consist of the development of agricultural production, 
for which each development block has a body of village level 
workers and a team of technical specialists in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, co-operation and rural industries. The main elements 
in this programme at the village level are : 

(i) full utilisation of irrigation facilities, repairs and mainten- 
ance of community irrigation works, field channels and economy in 
the use of water ;(ii) increase in the area under multiple cropping ; 
(iii) multiplication of improved seeds and its distribution to all 
cultivators in the village ; (iv) supply of fertilizers ; (v) programme 
for compost and green manures ; (vi) adoption of improved agricult- 
ural practices such as soil conservation, contour bunding, dry 
farming, drainage, land reclamation, plant protection ; (Vii) 
programme for new minor works to be undertaken in the village, 
and for the introduction of improved agricultural implements, (viii) 
programmes for the production of vegetables and fruits, develop- 
ment of poultry, fish and dairy products ; (ix) maintenance of stud 
bulls and castration of scrub bulls ; and (x) development of the 
village fuel plantations and pastures. 

Since a^culture is the mainstay of as many as 70 percent of 
rural population, its development received the highest priority in the 
programme. 

(^2) Fornmtion of new co-operative societies and strengthening 
of easting societies in order to bring every family in the area under 
ahe influence of the movement. 
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(3) (a) Encouragement of employment through planned distri- 
bution, trade, auxiliary and welfare services, wherever possible on a 
cooperative basis, (b) Encouragement of cottage^ medium and small 
scale industries. 

(4) Provision of roads, encouragement of mechanical road 
transport services and development of animal transport. 

(5) Provision for compulsory and free education at the elemen- 
tary stage, high and middle schools, social education and library 
services. 

(6) Provision of sanitation and public health measures^ nutritious 
diet, medical aid for the ailing, pre-natal and ante-natal care and 
midwifery services. 

(7) . Provision of refresher courses for improving the standard of 
existing artisans and arrange for the traiining of agriculturists, exten- 
sion assistants, supervisors, artisans, managerial personnel, health 
workers and executive officers for the projects. 

(8) Provision of improved techniques and designs for rural hous- 
ing and housing in urban areas. 

(9) Provision of community entertainment by utilising talent 
and culture, audio-visual aids for instruction and recreation and to 
organise local and other sports melas, co-operative and self-help 
movement. 

In brief, the chief features of the pragramme arc : 

(0 to assist each village in planning and carrying out integrat- 
ed multi-purpose family and developmental plans towards increasing 
agricultural production, improving the existing village crafts and 
industries and organising new ones, providing minimum essential 
services and improved health practices, providing required educa- 
tional facilities for children, providing recreational facilities and pro- 
grammes for rural women and children. 

(ii) Application of the principles of self-reliance and co-opera- 
tional on an extensive scale for which a variety of institutions have 
been set up, 

(iii) Harnessing rural man-power for which such programmes 
as shramdaUy etc., have been devised. It would, thus, be observed 
that the programme is not con'cerned solely with activities in econo- 
mic field but also lays emphasis on improvement of all phases of 
rural living— drinking water, housing, sanitation, schools, com- 
munications, social education, youth and women’s organisations, 
recreational activities and cultural revivals. According to Dr, Carl 
C, Taylor “C. D. is technically aided and locally organized 

elfhelpr 

In addition to the manifold development of rural India, the 
Central Government has laid down 'special emphasis on the develop- 
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meat programme in tribal areas, The pattern of development in 
these areas is more or less the same as in the rest of the country, the 
only difference is in its application in a degree of stress. Their pro- 
grammes include schemes for the building of roads, the improvement 
of water supply, the provision of irrigation, the development of 
agriculture, animal husband^ and cottage industries and for 
increased education and medical facilities. The main problem in 
these areas is the improvement of agriculture because the people of 
these areas practise shifting cultivation. People in these areas are 
always ready for co-operative endeavour and they hold that crops 
are the result of the community as a whole. This co-opeta£n« 
feeling has facilitated the implementation of Government schema. 

ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 

The organisation and administration of the programme, at 
v.arious levels is carried out thus : 

At the Centre. Under the Ministry of Agriculture and Knga- 
lion the Department of Rural Development is now in overall charge 
of the programme. For the successful implementation of the pro- 
gramme at the top there is a Central Committee consisting of the 
members of the Planning Comrpission and the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Irrigation. The Central Committee formulates the policies 
and providfcs general supervision. This Committee is also responsi- 
ble for developing the programme of economic development. Co- 
ordination with the allied Ministries is secured through spedal 
committees. Actual work of direction and co-ordination is carried 
out by the Development Commissioner in charge of C. D. P. in 
every state. 

At the state level the actual execution of the programme is the 
responsibility of the State Governments. As such, below the central 
organisation, there is a state organisation which is organised more 
or less on the same lines as the Central Committee. Development 
Commissioner or official of the same cadre acts as the secretary to 
this committee. The State Development Commissioner is the 
administrative head assisted by a technical advisory committee and 
a team of experts. 

At the district level the statutory zila parishads are reponsible 
for the implementation of the programme in the districts. He is 
assisted In carrying out the programme by Block Development 
Officers. 

At the block level, the panchayat samiti is in charge of the 
programme. The membership of the samiti includes elected sar- 
panchs (presideuts of the village panchayats) and a few co-opted 
persons representibg women and depressed and scheduled classes. 
The administrative personnel consisting of a Block Development 
Officer and eight extension officers who are experts in agriedture, 
CO*06eratJon. animaf hmhanHrv. ptc.. wnrlr r\f 
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the samiti. Voluntary associate organisations like the youth clubs, 
fanners* forum, mahila mandals supplement the work of the pancha- 
yat in their respective functional spheres. 

At the village level there are village level workers or the gram 
sewe^aad-gram sevikas who act as multipurpose men and women 
and are in charge of multipurpose extension work in about 10 
villages. The panchayat is in overall ,.control of the programme 
and is helped by associate organisation. 

Along with the official set-up non-official participation has also 
been emphasised at every stage. This programme is often called a 
i^ple’s programme. There is great stress on the people’s patTfcij^- 
tion not 'merely in the execution of the programme but also in the 
idanning. In securing the participation of the villagers, it avails of 
the service of all non-official local organisations. 

Located as far as possible in the neighbourhood of river valley 
prtyects, the Community Projects were initially divided into two 
mam types : (a) The Basic Type Rural Community Development Pro- 
of which consisted of 300 villages with a population of 
200,000 in wluch the primary emphasis was placed on raising agricul- 
tural production with sonae work on public health and sanitation, 
wocation and road building, (b) Composite Type Community Deve- 
lopment Projects in which the emphasis was laid on development of 
sm^ industries as well as agricultural production and also on ex- 
trading existing urban ainenities to the rural areas. The Plan also 
visualised the construction of new townships, with the object of 
creating an integrated rural-cw/n-urban community. 

Ki Programme, the unit of operation is the development 

oiotx which represents on an average 100 villages with a population 
of abouj^ 00,000 persons spread over an area of 150 to 170 square 
mills. This programme has three broad features : 

1. The Village Unit 

2. Mandi Unit and 

3. Development Block. 

Village Unit, on the average, consists of 100 families or 
person. Each village has two wells, or tanks for drinking water, 
a^uate drainage facilities, agricultural extension service at the rate 
of one agricultural extension officer for every 5 villages, veterinary 
services, sanitary inspector maintained at the Block centres arrange- 
mrate to serve at l^st half of the agricultural land with irrigation 
and to keep one-third of the areas of the village reserved for housing 
gramg ^d and- freshly planted, if not already existing, fuel, forests, 
road faciliti^ to hnk every village within the projects area up to a 
maximum di^ance of half a mile from the village, the latter being 
^nnected by f^er roads, through voluntary labour, schools for 
pnmaiy education of all school-going children and primary adult 
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education and recreation centres in the open air, and centres for 
fisheries. 

2. A Mandi or Market Unit, consisting of 25 village units, 
includes a middle or secondary school, a small mobile service dispen- 
sary, agricultural expansion service, sub-headquarters, a post and 
telegraph office, a transport service centre ; marketing centre with 
godown centres : an arts, crafts and cottage industries centre ; a 
model farm with a garden and breeding service centre ; an open air 
dispensary for peripatetic veterinary service. For the present, due 
to financial considerations the Mandi Units have been omitted. 

3. The Development Blocks consist of 4 to 5 mandis or market 
centres for about 100 villages. The headquarters of this block are a 
kind of rural-cM»7-urban township of 1,000 families with an appro- 
ximate population of 5,000. This Block is scheduled to have all the 
amenities now available in urban areas i. e., residential accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 families including latrines, baths, waterways, electri- 
city, a shopping centre, industries covering arts, crafts and cottage, 
small and medium scale industries, a post, telegraph and telephone 
office, a transport service, schools, a primary health unit consisting 
of 15 beds equipped for mobile works in the village, administrative 
offices and police stations, a nursery, a veterinary hospital and social 
education and community activity centre. 

U rban-Cum-Rural Township or a Taluq Centre consists of 300 
villages with three Development Blocks with a population of 5 thou- 
sand. Each one of those townships has a basic teachers’ training 
college, a technical training centre, arbitration and law courts, a 
factor service and supply station, a transport workshop, an engineer- 
ing workshop, secondary hospital equipped with all accessories for 
all types of medical aid, a training centre for village level workers, a 
dairy, a poultry and agricultural experimental station including soil 
research laboratories. But finance difficulties have compelled govern- 
ment to leave the schemes of such townships. In its place a mandi 
centre under the basic rural project has been provided at the head- 
quarters of the Block. 

Implementation of the Programme 

The Pro^amme was launched on October 2, 1952 with 55 pilot 
projects on an experimental basis. The programme was implemen- 
ted in units of blocks, each comprising generally 100 villages with an 
( area of 400 to 500 sq. kms. and a population of 60 to 70 thousand. 

' It was felt, in the beginning, that the scheme should be extended to 
all the villages as early as possible. But the Programme (which re- 
quired a budget allotment of Rs. 15 lakhs for each block) could not 
be extended to the entire countryside for want of resource. To 
meet the demand of the villages for the extension of resources, 
a less intensive scheme called National Extension Service was created 
from October 2, 1963, Shri V. T. Krishnamachary said. “They a-te 
bi»ed on the same ideas. Their methods and aims are identical. The 
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only differences are, firstly, that a higher standard of development is 
attempted in the community development areas by allotting them 
larger funds : and secondly, the C.D.P. are temporary for three years 
while the National Extension Organisation is permanent.’*’ In both 
the programmes, the work of agricultural extension was a common 
factor but in C. D. it was more comprehensive. Thus, a develop- 
ment block which has received attention under the extension pro- 
gramme could subsequently be selected for intensive development 
under the C. D. Programme. Ultimately each development block 
which passed through the intensive stage reverts to post-intensive 
stage. 


The funds provided for the C.D. were staged between the three 
phases of the programme, enabling the first phase under the N.E.S. 
to serve as a pre-basic programme, preparing the ground through a, 
relatively slow process of extension, for the more intensive activity 
to follow during the second, phase of the programme and the ulti- 
mate transition into the third phase, viz., post-intensive phase in 
which people and their institutions will have greater share of respon- 
sibility in keeping up the tempo of work ; the objective being to 
bring about a stage of development at which the change-over from 
“Government’s Programme with People’s Participation’’ to “People’s 
Programme with Government Participation’’ was possible. 

Initially, a community development block covered an area of 
about 1.300 sq km. with about 300 villages and a population of about 
2 lakhs. The pattern was changed from 1st April 1958. A block 
now covers an area of about 400-500 sq. kms. with 100 villages and a 
population of about 1 lakh. A block has two stages of operation, 
stage 1 of five years followed by stage II of another five ^ears. At 
the end of 10 years, the block enters post-stage II phase.''The system 
of this classification has been adopted by all the stages except Andhra 
Pradesh which classified them as backward, ordinary and advanced 
blodcs and Karnataka, which has abandoned the classification and 
accepted taluka as a C. D. unit replacing the block. Lakshadweep 
has 5 blocks eategorised as special blocks. 

On April 2, 1977, out of 5,028 blocks, stage- wise classffication 
is available, for only 4177 blocks. Of these 20 blocks were in Stage I, 
155 in Stage II and 4,324 in post stage II phase. Among these blocks 
there were 493 tribal development blocks of which 43 were set up 
during the Second Plan, and the rest during the Third Plan subse- 
quently. 

The table below gives details of the coverage and state-wise 
distribi tion of C. D. block : 


1. V. T. Krisbnamacbaiy, Community Development in India, p. 38. 
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Resources of the Programme 

Resources for the programme are drawn both from the people 
and the Government. For each project area, programme prescribes 
a qualifying scale of voluntary contribution from the people in the 
form of money as well as labour. Where the state offers material 
assistance W the execution of these projects, the expenses are to be 
shared by the State and Central Government, the proportion being 
1 :3 in the case of non-recurring items. However, the recurring ex- 
penses are shared equally between then. For productive works like 
irrigation, reclamation of land, necessary funds are advanced by the 
Central Government to the State Government in the shape of loans. 
From April 1, 1969, the State Governments are free to provide re- 
sources for the programme from within their State Plan ceiling 
a,ccording to the priority accorded to the programme by them. Now 
the Central Govern m ent’s assistance to the States is given as annual 
lump sum grants as Block grants and Block loans. 

The expenditure on community development in the first three 
Five Year Plans was Rs. 501 crores. From 1967-65 to 1973-74, it 
was Rs. 172.38 crores. The Fifth Plan outlay for community deve- 
lopment is Rs. 161 crores. An outlay of Rs. 28.54 crores for 1977-78 
has been approved. 

Peoples’ contribution till 1972-73 totalled Rs. 167 crores; 

For motivating farmers to maximise production, community 
development and panchayat raj agencies give top priority to agriculture 
and allied programmes. These include formulation and implementa- 
tion of field programmes for the development of horticulture, animal 
husbandry, distribution of improved seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, 
construction and maintenance of minor irrigation works, bunding 
and popularisation of improved agricultural techniques and imple- 
ments and organisation of agricultural demonstrations. 

The average distribution per block during 1976-77 was 1665 
quintals of seeds, 12,749 quintals of fertilizers, 187 quintals of pesti- 
cides and 8272 implements. 7.5 lakh hectares of cultivated land 
were improved through bunding and terracing and 2.7 lakh hectares 
of land reclaimed. 

To create awareness and responsiveness among the village 
people about the need to have a small family, planning receives tdgh 
priority in the block programmes. A total of 5276 primary heal .h 
centres were in existence and 5168 family planning centres were 
functioning in rural centres besides 37690 sub-centres set up imoer 
the health and family planning programmes. 

The number of adult literacy centres was 21,000 imparting 
literacy to about 3.8 lakh adults. 

Evaluation of the C. D. Programme 

Commenting on the Programme, Prof. Toynbee described 
it as “one of the most beneficent revolutions in the peasantry's life 
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that have been known, so far, to the history.” The U. N. technical 
Mission headed by Shri M. J. Coldwel praised the programme as 
“one of the major experiments of the twentieth century, the results 
of which are of world- wide interest, and which represents an effort 
of xmprecedented magnitude to establish a progressive system of 
agriculture in a land of impoverished soil and a more democratic 
social structure in a hierarchical society.” Shri Nehru stressing the 
importance of the programme said. “The C. D. Projects are the 
bright, vital and the dynamic sparks all over India from which 
radiate rays of energy, hope and enthusiasm.” Shri S. K. Dey des- 
cribed the Projects as a ‘pilgrimage’. According to Shri Lal- 
bahadur Shastri. “It is massive effort for regeneration of millions of 
human being.” 

The general benefit? claimed for the Programme may be setforth 
as below : 

(1) An organisation in the form of community development 
blocks has come to exist through which it has become pos- 
sible for the government to reach the rural population and 
almost all aspects of rural life. 

(2) An administrative set up has been established which is 
particularly trained for and assigned to the; work of eco- 
nomic development and welfare activities in the rural 
areas ; 

(3) Training facilities have been organised to train administra- 
tion at various levels to man this programme. 

(4) Institutions have been established to allow for peoples’ 
participation in the operation of this programme. 

(5) The programme has created opportunities for technicians 
and elected representatives to work together. 

(6) By putting together hundreds of villages in each block, it 
has become possible to break to some extent the age-old 
isolation of villages. 

As a result of these changes, progress is visible in three direc- 
tions, viz.. 

One, That there now exists an institutional framework for 
development of villages. 

Two, multi-dimensional approach to the problems of develop- 
ment and welfare has been promoted. 

Three, hostility towards tradition-ridden attitudes has increased 
and pro-production values have been furthered. 

A Critical Review of the working of Programme 

The success or otherwise of the C. D. Programme in India has 
provoked extreme opinions one of which sees in it a sovereign remedy 
for all rural ills while the other is contained in the remark that 
through it only the C.D. department has developed continuously and 
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not the coouDunity. By all accounts, the truth appears that while it 
has made some impact on rural life by way of increased demand for 
social services, improved inputs and necessary overheads unknown to 
the villagers till recent past, but it has yet to m^e itself felt in the 
realm of economic development is, in the ultimate analysis, its 
raison d'etre.^ 

A better way of judging the value of this programme would be 
to determine to what extent it has provided and promoted certain 
dynamic factors needed for rural development. Most important, 
among these factors are: (a) the volume of created marketable agri- 
cultural surpluses; (b) the volume and rate of capital accumulation-in 
different forms; (c) the building up of an infrastructure in the 
rural side to promote development ; (d) the introduction of improved 
and new techniques in the agricultural and related industrial 
activities. 

An attempt is made here to intensively introspect the assess- 
ment of the contribution of the Programme. 

(a) Increasing Agricultural Production 

The pimary significance of programme lies in its role in increa- 
sing agricultural production and its capacity to supply marketable 
agricultural suipluses. It has been emphasised over and over again 
that the “availability of agricultural surpluses promote capital for- 
mation in other sectors of the economy.”* The farm surplus is a 
function of various factors, economic as well as social like pro- 
ductivity, nearness to market, minimum prices, level of consumption, 
etc., but all the same it represents the degree or prosperity of farmers 
and extent of success of extension work, judged by the presence of 
various overheads in rural areas so necessary for attracting maximum 
available surplus out of traditional pockets. 

Increase in agricultural productivity is the result of various 
inputs. But unfortunately, the Programme has failed to provide 
these. The use of fertiliaers is even now very meagre and even that 
is not cheaply available. Preparation of green manures and compost 
manures be and have been taken up by Projects but even 
here their impact is not at all impressive. Large num^r of compost 
pits are undoubtedly dug but only at few places ihas the practice 
taken deep roots. 

The use of improved seeds has of course, received some 
impetus but in terms of area it can be considered as dismally poor, 
since hardly 35% of land under food crops has been brought under 

1. M. L. Bbat, “Community Etevelopment Programme in India at the 
cross-roads”. The A.I.C.C. Economic 'Review, Vol. 18, No. 11, 
December 15, 1966, p. 33. 

2. M.Dobb, Some Aspects of Economic Development : Three Lectures, 
University of Delhi, Delhi. 
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improved seeds. The progress in this case is hardly uniform amongst 
different crops and in different states. 

Regarding proyision of irrigation facilities, the ftogramme has 
not played an active role. There has been a total failure to use the 
additional water, made available to grow two or more crops. 

Equally important is the fact that nothing has been done 
against insects, pests, etc. The efforts towards this end have been 
feeble is corroborated by the fact that only 22% of the total area 
under foodgrains has been brought under different pest control 
schemes. 

As regards various demonstration farms, the results have not 
been convincing as evidenced by the findings in Rajasthan which 
showed that only 0.6% of the farmers who witnessed the demonstra- 
tions, were convinced of the importance of using improved seeds or 
more fertilizers. These demonstration farms, in many cases, have 
neither shown the farmer how to switch from moribund and tradi- 
tional form of agriculture to a more modern and scientific pattern, 
nor have these proved conclusively how to switch from moribund and 
traditional form of agriculture to a form for the better. The major 
has been the inability of the well educated research workers to 
talk on the subject in a way intelligible to the illiterate conservative 
farmer. 

Even in the case of improved implements, the achievement has 
been very moderate. 

Shri Kiishnamacharir in his presidental address to the annual 
conference on C. D. in July 1961 at Hyderabad remarked that the 
“main reason why the benefit of the programme was not evenly 
distributed was that the three most important programmes, on which 
agricultural production depends had not been carried out efficiently 
enough. These three programmes were : (i) major, medium and 
^linor irrigation work : (ii) afforestation, soil conservation and 
contour bunding ; and (iii) production work had not been carried 
out efficiently enough. These marketable surplus has been but mode- 
rate. 

(b-c) The Volume and Rate of Capital Accumulation and Building up 

of Infra-structure 

It was expected that the C. D. Projects could be made to sub- 
serve the larger interest of physical capital accumulation in rural 
blocks area throng several means such as provision of co-operative 
credit facilities, greater utilization of existing unemployed and under 
employed man-power for rural development activities, promotion of 
thrift habit and banking habit among villagers, and fillip to cottage 
industries. But in reality these projects have not shown any special 
effort in this respect. 
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Though co-operative credit has risen from 3 to 17 per cent of 
the total rural credit available to the villagers, the amount available 
per member is nothing but insignificant, the rise being from Rs. 44 
in 1950-51 to Rs. 140 in 1969-70, Despite existence of co-operative 
credit societies, the tribals have to secure credit from money-lenders 
at as high an interest rate as 50 to 75 per cent. 

The U. N. O. Report rightly pointed out that “Investments 
made so far have tended more in the direction of building up social 
capital such as roads, wells/schools, hospital recreation centres, 
culvertdigping etc. rather than in the direction of agricultural 
improve^nts”’ thereby manifesting their bias in building such infra- 
structure in the country-side most of which has least enduring values. 
Greater production oriented the infrastructure in the C. D. areas is 
the greatcr~will be the economic growth of the country. As pointed 
out % the U,N.O. experts the “C.D. Programmes can contribute to 
the building up of social overheads and expansion of rural infra- 
structure, thus helping to free government resources for major 
national investments.”® The laying in of village and link roads ; 
improvement in cattle life through ‘semen banks’ and ‘key villages’; 
the supply of electricity and drinking water to the villages, digging 
of feeder canals etc. will bring about more external economies to the 
rural industries and other economic activities. 

The addition to the capital stock in agriculture in rural areas 
has so far been generally in terms of land and/or housing more out 
of social rather than economic considerations. As compared to the 
increase in the area sown, the increase in supply of improved imple- 
ments and machinery has not been significant. Implicitly the impact 
of the programme on the nature of the asset composition has yet to 
gain momentum and recognition. The greatest hurdle in the way of 
agricultural cajpital formulation has been the lack of credit and 
increased diversion of available funds to unproductive channels. 

The two main reasons for the failure of the programme in the 
promotion of capital accumulation are ; (i) the increased income in 
the rural areas, resulting from developmental activities are only being 
eaten up by the increased family size and increased cost of living ; 
(ii) one of the basic aims of these projects is to instil an ambition 
for higher standard of living which is called the improvement in 
“broaden human aspirations.” Ho the increased incomes, if any. 


1, U. N. Report on Community Development Evaluation Mission in India 

1959, para 36» 

Dr. Myrdal observes, “When the Government suddenly opened 
new vistas for improvement, but limited its initial offer of rssistance 
to the short span of three years it was natural for both villages and 
civil 'servants to put other things aside in order to seize this unprece- 
dented opportunity. Those who took an active part in the programme 
became absorbed in planning and carrying out programmes for schools 
wells* roads, paved village streets, and so on'"— G. Mvrdal, Asian 
Drama, Vol. II. p. 1340. 

2. Ibid., para lOS. 
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in the countryside are only taken as aid to satisfy the immediate 
material ambitions ; and ^erefore, the motive to be accumulated is 
relegated to the background. Therefore, if the C. D. Projects are to 
spearhead the movement for rural development they should see that 
the society is transformed from having a low saving ratio to one 
having a high saving ratio. 

The industrial capital formation in the project areas is almost 
nil because, the project deals . mostly with agriculture ; and 

secondly, rural industries are the ‘weakest’ in the Programme. We 
have developed only some uneconomic units like the khadi 
industries. Whereas these have provided some sort of employment 
to the countryside in the deep interior their lives have virtually 
been tied up to a backward economy with no prospects of immedi* 
ate improvement in their lot. 

(d) Related Industrial Activities. Rural development is possi- 
ble only by adding small modern industrial units, in the rural areas, 
which could be feeder to bigger industries.’ These will not only 
bring income to the rural population but will also teach them 
modern economy in the process. This will help to reduce the gulf 
between the city dwellers and the villagers ; it will cut oif excessive 
dependence on the outside urban sector for its essential complemen- 
tary factors ; it would make the rural sector strong and would 
prevent the migration of skills from the rural sector as the industrial 
segment in the rural sector would be capable of absorbing them to 
a great extent. 

In this context it may be noted that the scheme of rural indus- 
trial estates aiming at decentralising and diversifying the industries 
in rural areas, was launched. But a review of their programme 
shows that the rural industrial estates are hanging loosely cut off 
both from the ‘dense’ industrial sector and the ‘poor’ agricultural 
sector.* If these estates are to serve the overall aim of economic 
growth of the country, they should ' be integrated with community 
development programme. It appears reasonable to make each 
industrial estate a part of the mixed type of C.D. Project ; or in case 
an Industrial estate is large enough, it should be constituted as a 
separate entity i.e., ‘urban type community development project’. 

1. “Promotion of the all-sided development of the village community 
is possible through the simultaneous development of both agriculture 
and industry within the rural sector itself for a purely agricultural 
country is likely to be unprogressive even in its agriculture.”— Gal- 
braith, quoted by Higgins, Economic Development. 

2. This apart there have been delays in the allotment of sheds after they 
have been completed, occupation of sheds after they have been allot- 
ted and commencement of full production after occupation. This 
state of affairs has been the result of (i) non availability of trained 
personnel ; (ii) lack of' entrepreneurial ability ; (iii) lack of means 
of transportation ; (iv) higher cost of construction ; (v) additional 
overheads ; (vi) lack of basic overheads like power and water ; (vii) 
ack of marketing facilities. 

F.— 55 
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But incorporation of these industrial estates into project areas will 
not solve the problem because they will have any specific role in 
assisting agricultural development. So an industrial estate, constitut- 
ed as a separate entity, should- be linked up with pure rural type 
project and both the urban industrial state project the rural projeei 
should be made to look upon each other as a source ot supply of 
necessary and available complementary factors for rural develop- 
ment . It is easier in this way to achieve the kind of balance 
necessary. 

Other defects of the programme are : 

(1) Uneven Distribution of Benefits of the Programme. Aa 
important disquieting feature of the programme has been the uneven 
distribution of benefits in the community. That the programme has 
not benefited the weaker sections to the extent it had vouched is 
evidenced by various surveys. In the study undertaken in U. P. it 
was found that *‘the whole programme has suffered ftom a lack of 
vitality and is tending to degenerate only in a number of material 
benefits for a limited few.’'* The benefits of community develops 
ment have reached a certain strata of society and those below it do 
not have the capacity to take advantage of the benefits offered by l/he 
programme only those persons in the village who have an access to 
the Block Officials are able to obtain government assistance. The 
artisans, the landless labourers, and small agriculturists, for whom 
the pro^amrae was launched, hardly receive any grants, loans, im- 
proved implements etc.^ The result is that, despite the lapse of 20 
years, the bulk of rural population is still continuing to live in 
poverty, ill-health and conditions of starvation while one may boast 
of an extension service spreading over the entire country. 

(2) Absence of Clearly Defined Priorities in the Programme. 
The programme has been very ambitious from the very beginning. It 
tried to encompass all aspects of human life, aiid therefore, it cover- 
ed a wide range of activities comprising fostering agricultural 
development, setting up rural industrial estate, improving health, 
education, youth and women welfare, adult literacy, organisation of 
r^eation centres, etc. All these objectives cannot be achieved 
simultaneously. The result is that it has not been able to do any- 
thing satisfactorily. The C. D. Project must not fritter away their 

1. In another study pertaining to U. P. it was pointed out : “A closer 
analysis of the agricultural extension work itself reveals that near 
70% of its benefits went to the elite group or to the mote influential 
and affluent agriculturists.*’ 

2. Gavind Sqhai Committee for U. P. on the Emlmtion of C. /). Pro- 
gramme. 

Says Shri S. K, Day, *‘One of the disabilities under which the 
C. D. Programme suffered was that the Programme functioned more 
as one of the developments of the individuals. The catalyst for 
comrtiunily-inaking has not been easily obtaining.”- S. K. Dev. 
Corrmimity Development i A Bird's Eye-VieWt pp 79-80 
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funds over too many lines of activity whicli has resulted in costly exr 
periments in the project areas besides; such spraying has also taken 
away the potential ‘demonstration effect’ of few projects, nearly execu- 
ted. The C.D. Projects, therefore, should have avoided this kind of 
wasteful investment and instead concentrate on ‘seminal’ invest- 
ments. The first priority should have gone to stepping up agricultu- 
ral production and providing employment to rural masses. Other 
low priority activities could have been taken at a later stage. 


(3) It has not been a People’s Progranune. The programme 
handed to the C. D. personnel for execution was not a people’s pro- 
gramme. “The blueprint came down from some pinnacle or the 
other and when it reached the “grass root” level it had assumed the 
halo of the inviolable scripture.’’ It was taken for granted as a rigid 
pattern to be followed in each and every block without questioning. 
No block was considered to be full fledged till the whole range of 
extension ofiicers were in a position to introduce in a comprehensive 
manner all kinds of programmes irrespective of whether there was 
need for scope for all of them. 

( 4 ) Maze of Unqualified Band of Extension Workers. The large 
army of extension workers provided in each block, were less a source 
of help to the villagers than bewilderment and confusion for lack of 
co-ordination among them. The workers had little or no training 
and background for extension work among rustic folk. No survey 
and collection of information was attempted to draw up a bench mark 
to ^sess the felt need. Contrarily, the blueprint programme was 
made applicable and introduced in each area in a ritualistic manner 
without regard to the existing levels of development in the economic, 
social and educational life of the communities involved, their likes 
and dislikes, aspirations and aptitudes. 


(5) Less Emphasis on Physical Achievement. Considerably 
more emphasis was put on the quantum of funds utilized rather than 
on physical achievements. There has been a widespread complaint of 
misapphcation and misappropriation of funds. 


(6) Ritualism. A spirit of ritualism permeated the block pro- 
grammes and inauguration, opening or foundation stone laying 
b^ame the be-all and end-all of all block activities. The project 
officers were purposively emphasising the welfare aspect of the pro- 
pamme so that they couM show to the visiting dignitaries some 
tangible result of their efforts. But the creation of these welfare 
activities only kindled the dissatisfaction with the econoniic condition 
of the people. If community development is to win the confidence 
of the people, emphasis should be laid on different aspects of econo- 
mic development rather than on welfare activities. 


(7) Lack of ^ctional Responsibility. Three parallel lines of 
conttol and supervision over the block personnel exist. The bosses 
of the general administration, the high-ups in the technical cadres 
and the panchayati raj authorities — all vie with each other in exerci- 
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sing the function of control and supervision. There is neither func- 
tional nor jurisdictional distribution of responsibility. This has 
been responsible for a good deal of confusion besides creating bad 
blood between the agencies over the exercise of power. 

The Bright Side of the Programme 

C, D. Programme has, nevertheless, registered a discernible 
impact and has made certain contribution. “A countryside organi- 
sation has been developed through the net- works of which the 
villagers can be reached .... It has created a new class of 
functionaries with a new outlook for work in a unit of administra- 
tion and developed new procedures of working with people. It 
involved a teamwork approach to service bringing about co-ordina- 
tion of technical and administrative services. It fostered and promo- 
ted growth of democratic forms of participation such as staff meet- 
ings, seminars, discussions, study tours etc. It evolved a system of 
current evalimtion as a part of the programme and genuinely sought 
correctives. / It gave a new meaning to people’s institutions such as 
panchayats, co-operatives, school and community centres. It attemp- 
ted to dispense social justice by extending the benefits of the pro- 
grammes as evenly as possible among all sections of rural communi- 
ties. It created infrastructures through area development and 
promoted an integrative, holistic and multi-purpose approach to 
rural development. It built up a system for utilising resources of 
the rural communities, their man power, talents, and leadership ^d 
also provide common meeting ground for people’s representatives 
and people’s servants.”^ 

The U. N. Team which visited India in 1959, had noted that 
‘^the programme is bringing about a change in the people’s attitude 
in the areas covered by it. The shackles of the age-old bondage of 
superstition and fatalism are being loosened. Wasteful expenditures 
on ceremonies like marriage and funerals are being frowned upon 
and more money is put to improvement of lands.” 

The programme has brought social changes. ‘‘The Programme 
has added a new dimension to the slow process of change and spon- 
sored an attempt to generate community consciousness to solve 
community problems through community participation. Through 
three major fields of activity regeneration of the rural economy, 
development of secular institutions and the introduction of pancha- 
yati raj, it has been trying to modernise the whole range of rural 
life.”® The process of modernisation taking place in India is a kind 
of a synthesis between the traditional and the modem. The Icader- 
sidp which fuses traditional with modernity has become the spear- 


U. C. Ghildayal, ‘'Community Development and rural growth,” 
Khadi Gramodhyog, Vol. XIV. No. 5, 1968, p. 398. 

Awareness of Community Development in Village 

the National Institute of Community D^^vdopment, Hyderabad, 1966, 

p. 19. 
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head of a renaissance which has released and facilitated social 
mobility. 

■nie functional boundaries of village community have widened 
and they are no more the kind of isolated entities they once used to 
be. About 91% of our villages have primary schools, and 84% have 
middle schools and .about 61 % have high schools within 5 miles, 
villages have co-operative societies and a similar percentage of the 
panchayati ofBces located in them or within one mile of their boun- 
daries. 38 percent of the villages have community centres and 45% 
of them have libraries. About 42 percent of the villages have village 
level workers’ ofiBce.’ It has been found that 86.6 per cent of the 
people in the rural areas have become aware of the Pro- 
gramme. The agency and its functionaries have reached the com- 
mon man to provide him with a channel to articulate his grievances 
and needs.® 

There has also been a marked improvement in adoption of 
health practices. The infantile morality has declined and so has the 
incidence of epidemics. Vaccination against small-pox has got wide 
acceptance in villages and T. B. injections are being extensively used. 
5,276 primary health centres had been set up and quack and indige- 
nous methods of treatment are madcing way for scientific medical 
practices, 5,168 family planning centres have also been set up which 
have encouraged the people to undergo operations or use contracep- 
tives. Safe drinking water facilities have been increasingly adopted 
and people have become more conscious of hygienic living. The net- 
work of roads and transport links have pushed in new areas within 
the ambit of market economy. 

General Appraisal 

A general appraisal of the working of Programme in the 
country indicates that, in spite of various difficulties and problems, 
it has proved a valuable asset to general economic and social deve- 
lopment. The programme became catchy enough to spread fast and 
wide so that it created demands which far outstripped the available 
supplies and services. , It awakened consciousness in the people and 
made them articulate for needs which they had not felt before. '"With 
the net-work of a co-ordinated structure of extension teams, co-ope- 
ratives, farmer’s associations, youth clubs and other voluntary orga- 
nisations, it has helped the tradition bound village communities to 
shed-off dogmas and overcome resistance to change and has thus 
made its own impact on people’s attitudes and motivations. It has 
made people pragmatic and rationalistic. By the very process of sti- 
mulating aspirations for planned developtfrent, the programme has 
1^ to the establishment of new statutory local government institu- 
tions and the strengthening of the existing ones. But in spite of these 
achievements, it has yet to make itself felt in the realm of economic 
development which, in the ultimate analysis, its raison d’ete. 
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Remedial Measure 

If the Programme is to succeed, and if it aspires to take the 
new techniques to all agriculturists in convincing manner, the follow- 
ing actions may be taken : — 

(i) It should completely replace the unqualified band of village 
level workers with qualified agricultural demonstrators and entrust to 
them the programme of agricultural extension. Agricultural produc- 
tion can be increased by supply of improved tools, simple machinery, 
fertilizers, insecticides, irrigation facilities, and prompt supply of 
technical know-how when needed. 

(ii) It should help create a chain of co-operative societies espe- 
cially for the supply of easy credit facilities in the sha^ of various 
agricultural inputs required by the villages and for the dissemination 
of technical knowledge which every agriculturist can frwly borrow. 
It is through such co-operatives that the Programmes will be able to 
iqject required “technical dynamism,” to borrow Dr. Myrdal’s 
phrase, into rural areas. 

(iii) The panchayati raj organisation should be charged with 
responsibility of advising the block machinery in the formulation and 
execution of the programmes and be not made responsible for the 
execution. 

(iv) As far as possible, the block should have multi-purpose 
rather than multiple-extension workers. Their number should be 
reduced to a minimum having regard to the potentialities of each 
block. 

(v) The instructions from above should be in the nature of 
guide-line only and the blocks should be left free to chalk out their 
own programmes with the aid of these guide-lines, advice tendered 
by the panchayati raj representatives, and the felt needs of the loca- 
lity as decided upon in consultation with the people’s representa- 
tives. 


(vi) The villagers should be apprised fully of the details of each 
scheme ; and an urge should be created for its adoption, and they 
should be assisted with the necessary equipments, know-how, raw 
materials, etc. 

(vii) To improve the tribal areas more rapidly and bring effi- 
ciency in the development programmes of tribal blocks, the Sub- 
committee on Tribal Welfare (at Mt. Abu) made the following 
recommendations ; (a) The State Government should give highest 
priority to the multi-purpose Tribal Blocks and should try to post 
the full contingent of staff within the earliest possible time, (b) In 
order to encourage the staff in various departments to learn the tri- 
bal dialects, special awards should be given to those persons who 
learn ^d pass tests in recognised local tribal dialects, (c) Special 
orientation course of 2 to 3 weeks’ duration in the special problems 
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of tribal areas should be arranged for block oflScials including V.L. 
Ws. (d) When the tribal people are unable to contribute even upto 
25% as their share for certain items, the Development Commissioner 
should be authorised further to relax the quantum of contribution in 
special cases. 

The Consultative Council or C. D. and Panchayati Raj, at its 
third meeting (on 6th February, 1974) made these recommendations : 

(i) In every State the subject ^f C. D. and Panchayati Raj 
should be under a single Minister to avoid lack of co- 
ordination. 

(ii) A small committee (of about 3 persons) should be cons- 
tituted to go round the States, see the manner in .which 
the programmes were implemented, report about what 
they see and make suggestions for. how things cah be 
improved. 

(iii) In a nutrition programme the emphasis should be not only 
on feeding but on encouraging rural people to produce the 
nutritious food and to consume it. 

tiv) A policy paper should be prepared by the Rural Develop- 
ment department showing how it proposes to bring about 
coordination in. the Plan programmes for rural develop- 
ment being implemented by various departments. 

(v) Training and functionaries connected with Community 
development and panchayati raj needs to be considerably 
strengthened. 

ANTYODAYA MOVEMENT 

Antyodaya movement seeks to obtain an egalitarian pattern of 
community life through self-motivated actions of its members. Ega- 
litarian pattern in community life is reflected by obtaining a living 
standard which, in quantitative terms, is neither too big to cause dis- 
play of extravagance nor it is too small to cause deprivation of neces- 
sities for human existence. Through self-motivated actions rich 
people espouse the cause of poor’s welfare in the community. ITiis 
is in nut-shell the way Gandhian philosophy adminishes the meaning 
and objectives of Antyodaya movement precisely fixing a responsibi- 
lity on the rich persons in the community to look after their poor 
neighbours not with the feeling of gratitude but with the feeling of 
utmost duty. 

New Concept 

To-day, the above meaning of Antyodaya seems to have changed 
a little as the State Government has assumed the responsibility of 
discharging the role of the community’s rich. For example, the 
Government of Rajasthan followed by Uttar Pradesh have announced 
adoption ©f Antyodaya programme for improving the lot of the rural 
poor on selected sample basis. Selection of the poorest family in 
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the rural area is done by the local Gram Sabha following the. crite- 
rion of identification laid down by the State Government whicJt ana* 
lyse the economic condition of the rural poor on the bases noted 
below : 

(a) a family having no economic assets, viz., land, cattle or 
other visible property; in such family there is no person in age group 
of 1^59 who is capable of economic activity due to infirmity, dis- 
ability or old age ; 

(b) a family who have no economic assets but include one or 
more persons in the age group of 1S-S9 and their total income does 
not exceed Rs. 1,200 per annum with five members in the family ; 

(c) a family of landless workers or rural artisans having annu- 
al income ranging below Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,800 for five members in 
the family ; 

(d) other families whose per capita income is Rs. 55 or below. 

Following the above norms Rajasthan Government has 
adopted Antyodaya programme initially in 33,000 villages beginning 
on October, 2, 1977, thereby identifying five poorest families in each 
village. The scheme stipulates selection of five families each year 
in each of these villages and also in others so that it progressively 
covers the wide range of poors. In 1977, Rajasthan Government 
had benefited 45,700 families whereas in 1978, 1,60,000 poorest 
families were identified. These families were granted relief in the 
shape of allotment of land, food for work programme, allotment 
of house sites and financial assistance for construction of house, 
cattle loans, and also facilities of financial help for small and village 
industries. 

Amongst other state governments, Uttar Pradesh has recently 
announced adoption of the Antyodaya programme on more or less 
the lines adopted by the Rajasthan Government. The relief to poor- 
est people in other states in the shape of unemployment allowance 
or guaranteed employment could also be taken as an Antyodaya 
programme because these schemes directly render financial assistance 
to the poors to subsist in the community. Maharashtra Employment 
Guarantee Scheme for rural areas ensure employment to all able 
bodied persons to do^ unskilled work. Recently announced “18- 
Months Action Plan for North Bihar” for creating jobs for ten lakh 
people in rural areas has also been envisaged to give relief to poor 
people. Adoption of a scheme giving benefits to unemployed per- 
sons in the states of West Bengal and Kerala also provide relief to 
poor people. All these relief programmes are kith and kin to the 
state sponsored Antyodaya. 

Antyodaya and other Schemes 

The difference which lies between Antyodaya- and other relief 
programmes for rural poors is of significant nature which should be 
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noted. Antyodaya is not a manpower development programme. It 
is neither meant for creation of job opportunities for the poors nor 
it deserves to be implemented by state authority. On the other hand, 
it is a community action programme envisaging pooling of comnau- 
nity resources through personal willingness of rich members and 
their alfectionate disposition towards their poorer colleagues with 
the sole objective to bring definite amelioration in their living con- 
ditions and uplift of their economic status. Since government has 
not been able to inspire the rich persons of the community, it has 
taken lead to influence their behaviour through economic relief pro- 
gramms under diflering names and styles named above. So, these 
government sponsored programmes are no better than the scheme 
affecting redistribution of national income in favour of the poors. 

Notwithstanding the above facts, the state governments who 
have embraced the Antyodaya programme should have lessons from 
the past experience when they launched ambitious community deve- 
lopment programmes through Block Development Agencies and did 
not obtain desired results. The bureaucratic attitude of the govern- 
ment is required to be replaced by a humanistic and systematic ap- 
proach. The progress of each and every effort made for the uplift 
of the economic condition of the poor should be assessed by results; 
inefficiencies should be checked and remedied ; social cost of the 
implementation be compared with the social benefits to the com- 
munity through reduction in poverty and Economic uplift of each 
and every one of the affected poors. The most important thing 
needed through government action is to motivate the community 
action at local level devoted for the economic and social uplift of the 
poorer members of the community. In a way the joint efforts of the 
government and the community should generate the following con- 
ditions aiming to achieve rural prosperity through obtaining Antyo- 
daya conditions in local areas : 

(i) Equalisation of actual income and wealth; 

(ii) Equalisation of opportunity of earning ; 

(iii) Equalisation of consumption ; 

(ivj Equalisation of total happiness. 

Equalisation of actual income and wealth 

The capacity and ability of the rich people for generating addi- 
tional income and wealth in the society should not be reduced for 
obtaining condition of economic equality rather the ability and capa- 
city of poor persons and families in the society should be so impro- 
ved that they pick up generating income and wealth of the size and 
magnitude equivalent to the rich members of the community. 
Equalisation of actual income and wealth takes place in the society 
when each and every member earns so much to be able to conveni- 
ently meet own family’s daily needs for basic existence, reequipping 
physical energies and reinvesting for generating new wealth to conti- 
nue the productive process going on. 
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The gap in income and wealth of the rich and poor in rural areas 
is widely scattered. Bhoothalingam Committees Report on Wage, 
Income and Price (1978) present interesting data evidencing wide- 
spread income and wealth disparity amongst the rich and the 
poors. According to this Report, half of the rural population, 
viz., 238.6 million falls below poverty Hne. The 20 per cent 
bottom in the decile group if compared with 20 percent top rich 
so that the income of the former was 8.00 points as against 42.00 
points of the latter group (at 1970-71 price level) and the assets 
possessed by each of these groups respectively ranked as 0.8 points 
for bottom 20 per cent 69.0 points for the top 20 percent. Further 
the gap in the rural and urban incomes can be observed from the 
following data as reported by the Bhoothalingam Committee : 


Share of Disposable Income in percentage 


Decile 

group 

Rural 

Urban 

Bottom 

10 

1.83 

1.97 

Bottom 

30 

8.65 

943 

Bottom 

50 

18.88 

20.43 

Top 

20 

53.33 

52.54 

Top 

10 

36.60 

36.92 


The above data reveal existent vast disparity in income and 
wealth of rural population and their urban counterpart. The inci- 
dent of poverty is more severe in rural areas than in urban areas. 
Expert Committee of the Planning Commission places 60 per cent per- 
sons below poverty line in rural areas as against the all-India total 
of 50 percent' (at 1973-74 prices). According to the Bhoothalingam’s 
Report, quoting . the 28th Round of National Sample Survey, the 
percentage of people below severe distribution was estimated at 
13.4 as against urban counterpart being 12.56 with their respective 
total points 43.2 (rural) and 12.56 (urban). 

Corrective steps needed to avoid the above gaps of income and 
wealth amongst the rich and poor in rural areas be comprised of two 
measures, viz. : 

(p Rich members of the community should assume voluntary 
redistribution of their income and wealth resources on the welfare of 
the poor members of the community. Rich will feel no pinch of their 
self sacrifices in comparison of the higher degree of direct taxation 
which the government always resort to in the absence of an appreci- 
able favourable response from the rich community. The help from 
the rich community to the poor sections should be rendered in the 
following kinds : 

(a) Voluntary edi^tional grants to poor students^for main- 

taining clothings and dress, books and out of pocket ex- 
penses 

(b) CSiaritable dispensaries and child welfare centres for free 
medical help and help in rural areas ; 
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(c) maintaining enviromncntal improvements in the locality of 
the poors ; and 

(d) Arrange for community meals in the rural areas for poor 
families periodically. 

(ii) The programmes undertaken by the government, through 
varied agencies, in the rural regions should continue only if they 
have been found beneficial in comparison to social costs being incur- 
red op their implementation. The present Antyodaya programmes 
sponsored by the state governments should assume the form of a 
‘‘Guaranteed Income Scheme" which implies redistribution of national 
income, and, involves a process of transfer of wealth from haves to 
iavenots through the system operated by the government machinery 
The scheme shall broadly cover three aspects, viz : 

(a) it shall guarantee the risk aspect for non-remunerative but 
creative activities and, thus, create job opportunities for 
all interested work seeking persons ; 

(b) it shall create conditions for all wage earners and self 
occupied persons to maintain a standard of living accep- 
table in society reflecting happiness conducive to maintain 
the productive energies by supplementing the income of 
those who have less than the expected or required returns 
from their work for such a living standard ; 

(c) it shall create comprehensive framework of incentives for 
the trained manpower to work in productive activity even 
on lesser economic returns. 

n. Equalisation of Opportunity of Earning 

Increase in income and wealth will not remove rural poverty 
unless a regular source of income through gainful employment is 
assured to the poor persons. Lack of earning opportunities create 
destitution and poverty. State governments in various states and also 
the central government have taken various steps to ensure work 
opportunity to the poor persons which include ; 

(a) providing wage employment through aid programmes to 
the unemployed persons ; 

(b) fiidng minimum wage for the work in difierent work situ- 
ations to avoid unwanted exploitation of the poors covering 
agricultural and allied activities ; and 

(c) implementing programmes for the skill development and 
training of poor people for enabling them to seek self- 
employment. 

A survey of the recent steps taken by the Central government 
for providing employment opportunities to the needy sections of the 
society in rimal areas, reveals that government has espoused the 
cause of providing earning opportunity to the persons of iess-privi- 
leged classes as under ; 
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(i) Under the Pilot Intensive Rural Employment Project (PIREP) 
government has .taken up various schemes for implementing crash 
programme for rural employment and providing useful information 
on employment situation and methodological issue for generating 
employment to rural areas ; 

(ii) Annual Report for the year 1977-/8 issued by the ministry 
of Agriculture and Irrigation reveals that a scheme to augment non- 
plan funds for state governments for maintenance of public works on 
whiclv large investment has been made in the past was introduced 
from April 1977 for a period of two years which include three broad 
japects and objects, viz : 

(a) better maintenance of public works both in the state and 
belonging to local bodies on which investment has been 
made in the past ; 

(b) utilisation of surplus food, grain stock of government as a 
resource for meeting the additional expenditure required 
for the purpose ; 

(c) generation of additional employment opportunities in rural 
areas. 

Thus, the scheme in toto, covers the following works ; major, 
minor and medium irrigation work ; flood protection, drainage, anti- 
water logging measures ; soil conservation and afforestation on 
government* and community land ; road constructions and mainte- 
nance including state high ways ; dam construction and construction 
of school buildings, community centres belonging to government and 
local bodies including Panchayats. State governments have taken 
interest in the scheme having requisitioned 5,13,822 metric tonnes of 
wheat and 21,688 metric tonnes of milo from Andhra Pradesh. 
Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Maharashtra, Orissa, Kerala, Kar- 
nataka, Rajasthan and West Bengal against which 1,60, '840 metric 
tonnes of wheat and 1,850 metric tonnes of iiilo have been sanction- 
ed by the Central government. 

(iii) Besides the above efforts, generation of additional job oppor- 
tunities for the rural people is the main objective under the Integra- 
ted Rural Development Scheme. This scheme was also launched in 
1977 on experimental basis in twenty districts selected on the socio- 
economic and ecological consideration with the followng objectives: 

(a) overall growth and production in rural areas ; 

(b) benefit to the identified target groups in disadvantaged sec- 
tions of rural community ; 

(c) full employment with a certain time frame. The scheme 
assumes two phases, viz. 

(i) preparation of resource inventory, malady analysis 
and action plan for selected area to harness local un- 
tapped human and physical resources t and 
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(ii) implementation of the programme. The beneficiaries 
under the scheme are the rural poors known as Harget 
group* covering small and marginal farmers, tenants, 
share croppers, landless labours, rural artisans, mem- 
bers of scheduled castes and tribes, and economically 
and socially handicapped persons. The scheme covers 
development and intensification of agriculture horticul- 
ture, animal husbandry, dairy, poulty, fisheries, seri- 
culture, forestry, irrigation, land development, soil con- 
servation, water management and agro-forest-based 
village and small industries. Further, the said scheme 
also aims to augment the conditions for self-employ- 
ment of rural artisan and craftsmanship seeking active 
involvement of the people and voluntary organisations. 

III Equalisation of Consumption 

To obtain a state of rural prosperity it is also essential that the 
per capita consumption of the rural families, living below poverty 
line, should be increased to the extent that no disparity is left in 
the level of consumption between the poor and the rich. The data 
available on per capita consumption is divergent but gives a rough 
estimate of the prevailing disparity. The Fifth Five Year Plan docu- 
ment quotes private minimum consumption at Rs. 20 per capita per 
month at 1960-61 prices and Rs. 40 at 1972-73 prices. The average 
per capita consumption of bottom 30 per cent of the population 
has been estimated at 13.45 per cent of the private consumption. 
Bhoothalingam Committee in its Report quote Expert Com- 
mittee on Planning Commission citing per capita consump- 
tion at Rs. 53 in rural areas and Rs. 62 in urban areas at 
1973-74 prices \vbereas Dandekar and Rath had assessed per capita 
consumption on the basis of nutrition requirements at Rs. 15 per 
month in rural and Rs. 22.5 in urban areas at 1960-61 prices. Plan- 
ning Commission while using norms of calorie consumption has lin- 
ked poverty in 1977-78 at 48 per cent in rural and 41 per cent in ur- 
ban areas. If the percentage of consumption of the 20 per cent 
bottom in the decile group is compared with the 20 per cent top rich 
persons then the disparity at 1973-74 prices ranges between 9.05 per 
cent and 38 per cent respectively, as per the findings of the Bhootha- 
Ijngam Committee. This is a wider dimension of disparity and lot 
of efforts are required to equalise per capita consumption between 
rich and the poor. 

Increase in income and wealth and opportunity for earning no 
doubt will cause increase in the consumption rate per capita for the 
people. But to create a circulationary impact in the economic sys- 
tem separate efforts are required to be made through marketing efforts 
and demonstration impacts upon the rural population so as to widen 
their need pattern for increased consumption and better living 
standard. 

IV . Evaluation of Total Happiness 

The above three efforts shall enhance the quality .of life of the 
rural poor and promote happiness amongst them. Happiness is the 
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reflection of mental satisfaction when a person in the society feels 
equal in status and well being. A rich cannot feel happy amidst the 
poors in the society and his happiness shall be measured by the 
happiness of the persons in the surrounding. So directly or indi 
rectly all the members in the society are required to contribute happi- 
ness in the surroundings by sacrificing their labour, money and 
assets for the benefits of the needy sections in the society. 

If sincere efforts are made' by the government and the people 
to obtain the above conditions then the achievement of goal of rural 
prosperity will not be so difficult as it appears to-day. All the 
above four conditions are essentirl to obtain a state of Antyodaya 
in rural community. The Gandhian philosophy embraces the idea 
of a better standard of economic living but at the same it preaches 
for attaining a high standard of life which is to be reflected from the 
interaction of the different sections of the society. Without the - 
fulfilment of the latter condition there cannot be any state of Antyo- 
daya. This is so because the poverty of economic conditions can be 
removed but poverty of thoughts and culture is very difficult to 
be removed. High standard of life reflects enrichment of thoughts 
of the members of the whole community with a reflected behaviour 
full of concussions, love, affection and dedication to each other. In 
view of this mere government sponsored Antyodaya will not create 
desired results unless the whole village community feels obtaining 
Antyodaya in their community through self-sacrifice, mutual 
co-operation and joint efforts. 


MINIMUM NEEDS PROGRAMME (1978-83) 

This Programme redefi^nes the norms of nine items of minimum 
needs which were determined for the Fifth Plan. The items are : 
(1) elementary education, (2) adult education, (3) rural health, (4j 
rural water supply, (5) rural roads, (6) rural electrification, (7) 
houses for landless rural labour households, (8) environrae.ntal im- 
provement of urban slums, and (9) nutrition programme. 

The programme based on upgraded norms is designated the 
“Revised Minimum Needs Programme" (RMNP). This programme 
intended to fulfil the promise of providing essential infrastructure 
and social services, which the public sector alone can supply, to 
the weaker sections of the population, particularly in the rural areas. 
Because of its high construction component it will also create sub- 
stantial additional employment for unskilled labour. In the propo- 
sed RMNP the elementary education, adult education and nutrition 
programme relate to urban as well as rural areas. The Pro- 
gramme for the environmental improvement of slums reld.es to 
urban areas. All other programmes are designed to cater jnly to 
rural needs. Urban needs in these sectors are proposed to be covered 
under ^nm^l sectoral nlans. 
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Targets 

The targets implied by the revised norms are assumed to be 
achieved over a ten-year period ending 1988, except in the rural 
water supply sector where all left-over problem villages identified 
in the pass are to be covered within the next five years. The general 
phasing proposed is that approximately 40 per cent of the total 
targets for the next decade be achieved by 1982-83, except in sectors 
where a special phasing is called for. 

1 e Revised Norms 

Table below shows, side by side, the norms adopted for the 
Fifth Plan and the revised norms now proposed. 

Elementary Education 

The government is committed to a more determined effort of 
the universalisation of elementary education for all children up to the 
age of 14. With this commitment in view it is envisaged that all 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 should be schools by the end 
of the next decade. 

The school-going population (between the ages 6 and 14) in 
1988 is projected to be 72 million higher than the current enrolment. 
Normally, only about 97 per cent coverage of the age group is 
feasible, but complete coverage is assumed to allow for under-age or 
over-age entrants. The additional teacher requirement for handling 
this enrolment has been worked out on the basis of a teacher-pupS 
ratio of 1 :46. With the revised ratio, the absolute additional teacher 
requirement would be 1.59 lakh during 1978-83 and 1.98 lakh during 
1983 — 88. Half of the additional enrolment is anticipated to be given 
schooling in the formal system while the other half is to be provided 
for through the non-formal system. The total cost of employing the 
teachers has been computed on the basis of a unit cost of Rs. 5,300 
per annum in the formal system. The non-teacher cost is about 25 
percent of teacher cost shared equally between the cost of accommo- 
dation and other non-teacher costs. In non-formal education the per 
pupil cost is taken as Rs. 70 per annum. The total outlay, thus cal- 
culated, amounts to Rs. 900 crores for the forthcoming five years 
(1978-83). 

2. Adult Education 

Along with the universalisation of elementary education it is 
essential to remedy the education deprivation of the adult popula- 
tion to enable them to develop their full potentialities and play on 
active role in economic, social and cultural progress. 

The Ministry of Education and Social Welfare has spelt out the 
basic policy for adult education in the National Adult Education 
Programme. The central long-term objective of the programme is to 
create a situation in which the poor do not remain passive spectators 
but become active and intelligent participants of --the developmentaal 
process. 
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The removal of adult illiteracy should, of course, receive the 
highest priority in the programme. But the functional upgradation 
of neoliterates should also be given due importance. The content of 
education must be relevant to the learners’ needs and environment. 
This means that the curriculum and teaching and learning methods 
and materials should be highly diversified, land arrangements regar- 
ding the timing, duration, and location of instruction should be suffi- 
ciently flexible to suit the situation of different groups of adultst 

Under the adult literacy drive a variety of programmes may be 
designed to impart literacy with assured follow up, conventional 
functional literacy, functional literacy in support of a dominant 
development programme, literacy for conscientization and the 
formation of the organisations of poor. 

Implementation of the Educational Programmes 

As regards the implementation of the programme, it is propo- 
sed that the, main responsibility be borne by state governments. But 
they should secure the maximum help of voluntary agencies, yuvak 
kendras^ universities and employees of various ciitegrries'in existing 
institution, wherever such groups are available to undertake adult 
education work. The role of the government would primarily be to 
co-ordinate it. The precise tasks which different non-official or semi- 
official agencies take up will have to be defined according to their 
respective capacity. Where the voluntary sector is weak or non- 
existing the government will have to carry the entire responsibility 
for the programme. 

in the beginning the programme would be concentrated in a 
few selected blocks and then extended. It is proposed to review 
financial, allocation on the basis of concurrent ev^uatioa. 

Among the categories of persons who would engage in actual 
teaching, the following are obviously the most important : (1) 
schoof teachers, (2) students, (3) village youth, (4) ex-servicemen 
and retired personnel, (5) government functionaries, and (6) social 
workers, including education women. 

The intention is that part-time contribution of hll these catego- 
ries of persons should be mobilised on a voluntary basis, but they 
should all receive an honorarium of Rs. 50 a month for their con- 
tribution. 

As a part of the National Service Scheme, suitably modified, as 
well as outside the Scheme, it is proposed that students and teachers 
in institutions of higher education should also be invited to contri- 
bute to adult education wwk on a voluntary basis. University autho- 
rities and the organisations of teachers and students will have to be 
persuaded to create an atmosphere in which adulr education work 
is undertaken by them willingly as a national service. 

There are a large number of unemployed or underemployed 
youth in the villages with some education who can be entrusted 
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responsibility for adult education after they are given some training 
and reorientation. 

The involvement of educated rural youth in the programme 
will accelerate the programme and at the same time reduce rural 
under employment and create a new rural leadership. 

Retired Persons do need some supplementation of their meagre- 
pensions and other income, and also some meaningful w'ork to keep 
them busy. After careful selection and reorientation they can also 
be invited to participate in the adult education programme. 

Officials, health workers, gram sevikas and bal sevikas and 
office bearers of co-operative societies and village panchayats can also 
undertake some adult education work in their spare time, if any. 

There are a large number of persons, particularly in the urban 
areas, who are willing to contribute to social work. They can be 
enabled to participate in adult education activity under special arran- 
gements. 

The estimaied number of adults to be covered by the pro- 
gramme over the next decade is 100. million. The total cost of 
the adult education programme, over the coming five year period, 
amounts to Rs. 200 crores. 

3. Rural Health 

Currently a primary Health Centre (?HC) serves a population 
of I lakh and a sub-Centre (SC) serves 10 thousand. The revised 
norms suggested are : one PRC for 50 thousand persons and one 
for 5 thousand persons. 

During the Five Year Plan (1978-~83), 30 additional PHCs and 
5,000 additional SCs will have to be established to fulfil the current 
norms. Besides, 33,000 more SCs will be needed lo achieve the new 
norm of one SC per 5,000 of population by 1988. 

During the subsequent five years' (1983 — 1988) 6211 PHCs will 
be required to achieve the norm of one PHC per 50,000 population 
by 1988., Moreover, 40.550 SCs will have to be established, during 
1983—1988, to achieve the desired norms by 1988. 

Upgradation of 400 PHC into 30 bedded rural hospitals is also 
envisaged for 1978—83. The iipgiadation targets for 1983-88 is 
2000 PHC. 

The widening coverage of the system is expected into increase 
per capita availability of drugs. 

The medical associations can play a critical role in generating 
greater empathy for the poor among their members. The health 
system will be strengthened byThe Health Ministry’s new Commu- 
nity Health Workers Scheme, The basic idea underlying the Health 
Ministry scheme to deploy paramedical staff on a large scale is com- 
mendable because : 
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(a) it will mobilise personnel rooted in village communities 
for elementary health assistance to the people after a 
brief training ; 

(b) it can quickly cover a large population in respect of ele- 
mentary medical aid ; 

(c) it can also spread some knowledge of preventive healih 
care among the population ; and 

(d) it can lower the per capita cost of medical service in the 
long run. The cOcSt of all the above prograturncs v.urls 
out to Rs. 490 crores for the next five years. 

4. Rural Water Supply 

In a survey conducted iu 1972-73, 1.52 lakh villages were iden- 
tified as problem villages in respect of the availability of, safe drink- 
ing water. They were categorised as follows ; 


Those which did not have an assured source 
of drinking water within a reasonable disr 
tance (say 1.6 km.) 

90,656 

Those where the source of water supply is 
susceptible to water borne diseases like cho- 
lera and guinea worms ; 

37,041 

Those which suffer from excessive salinity, 
iron or flourides 

24,778 

Total . 

. 1,52,475 


The on-going rural water supply schemes would have covered 
95,653 villages out of the above 1.52 lakh villages by 1-4-1978 and 
56,828 would remain to be covered. Subsequent to the last survey 
the state governments identified some additional villages as problem 
villages. Taking these villages into account the total number of prob- 
lem villages to be covered will be 1.03 lakh. All these villages are to 
be provided safe drinking water during 1978-83. The cost of provi- 
ding safe water per village ranges widely from Rs. 5,200 in West 
Bengal to as much as Rs. 7.85 lakhs in Mizoram. On the basis of 
the per village cost in each State, the totel cost of covering the 
remaining problem villages, in the coming five years would be Rs. 
675 crores. 

5. Rurql Roads 

According to the old MNP norm all villages with a population 
of 1,500 or more were to have a road link. It is estimated that on 
the basis of this target, 76,300 km. of rural roads needed to be c.ms- 
ttucted as on Ist April, 1977. 

It is proposed to provide a road link for all villages with a 
population of 1,000 and above by 1988. This norm would requite 
25^690 additional villages to be covered, and 77,094 km. of road- 
length to be built at the rate of 3 km. per village. This distance co- 
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cfScient is higher than the previous one (about 2 km.) because smal- 
ler villages are more dispersed. In the selection of rural roads to be 
built or improved priority would be given to roads linking villages 
to the nearest mandi towns. 

The total road length requiring construction by 1 988 would be 
1,53,394 km. It is assumed that half of this length would be black- 
topped. The total outlay in the five year plan is Rs. 800 crores. 

6. Rural Electrification 

As on 1st October, 1977, nearly 36 per cent or Indian villages 
had been electrified. But the coverage varied widely front 3.9 per- 
cent in Mizoram to 100 percent in Punjab, Haryana and a few 
other areas. Under the Revised Minimum Needs Prograntmc it is 
proposed that by 1988 at least 50 per cent of villages should be 
electrified in every State and Union Territory so that intei-regional 
disparities in coverage are reduced. 

This revised target would require the eiectrifii.ation another 
1,02,698 villages. Using the cost-coefficient ot Rs. 6t»,()t)0 per village, 
the total outlay required would be Rs. 250 crores t>vei the next five 
years. 

7. Housing for Landless Labour Households 

Under any tninimum needs programme only the housing needs 
of the poorest sections of the rural -population, namely, landless rural 
workers, can be covered. It is estimated on the basis of the latest 
available National Sample Survey data that 17 million rural labour 
households without land need housing assistance. The rate of assis- 
tance for site development andjor a part of repairs or works assum- 
ed to be Rs. 750 per household. On this basis the total outlay, for 
the five year period 1978 — 83 works out to be Rs. 500 crores. This 
programme is to be given high priority. 

8. Environmental Improvement of Urban Slums 

Of the urban population, nearly a fifth is estimated to consti- 
tute the slum population. Thus, the estimated slum population ,in 
1988, needing attention will be around 36 million. Of this only 
5 million have been covered so far by some scheme. 

The proposed environment improvement programme (IP) is to 
include : (a) water supply, (b) sewerage, (c) the paving of streets, 
and (d) the provision of community latrines. Areas inhabited by 
scheduled castes, particularly scavengers, etc are to be given due 
priority. 

The average cost of providing these facilities for environment 
improvement is estimated to cost Rs. 150 per head of the slum popu- 
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lation. For covering 13 million slum dwellers, the total outlay for 
the five year period will be Rs. 190 crores. 

9. Nutrition Programme 

The nutrition programme covers two schemes, viz, supplemen- 
tary nutrition and mid-day meals. Supplementary nutrition is desig- 
ned for pre-school children (of less than 6 years of age) and expected 
and nursing motifs belonging to the weaker sections of the society. 
The mid-day meats programme is meant for school going children 
between ages 6 and 11. The mid-day meals programme attracts 
children to the school and proves useful ir reducing dropouts. 

Under the programme, the ten-year target of coverage for the 
imder-nourished school-going children, belonging to the weaker-sec- 
tions of the society, will be a fourth of the total number. Thus, 25 
million children will have to be covered. The minimum provision for 
raid-day meals is about 300 calories and 15 grams of protein per 
child per day for about 200 days in a year. At present the coverage 
IS nearly 13 million. This is likely to increase by 4 million in the 
next five years. 

Under the supplementary nutrition programme, blocks with a 
lUgh concentration of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are pro- 
posed to be covered. The programme envisages giving supplemen- 
tary nutrition at least to the extent of 200 to 300 calories and 8 to 12 
grams of protein per pre-school child per day for about 300 days in 
a year and about 500 calories and 25 grams ot protein per mother 
per day for about 300 days in a year. The present coverage of the 
supplementary programme is about 6 million children and mothers. 
In the next five years about one-fourth of blocks with a high concen- 
tration of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes (about 514 in all) 

. covered by the Special Nutrition Programme 
^Nrj component qt the Integrated Child Development Services 
Senente. In addition the SNP will cover one million children and 
nursing mothers during 1978—83. 

The total cost of both the mid-day meals programme and the 
supplernentary nutrition programme is estimated to be Rs. 174.5 
crores during 1978— 83. This amount excludes the coverage of pro- 
grammes ooerated with foreign assistance. 

, aggregate outlay required for the nine items of the Revised 
Minimum Needs Programme over five years ending 1982-83 and in 
the last year (1982-83) is shown below. Of the sum of Rs. 1087 
spent in 1982-83, the fixed investment component is esti- 
mated to be Rs. 652 crore (at 1976-77 prices) and construction wage 
component as Rs. 140 crore. 

• outlays for tne Revised Minimum Needs Programme 

m 1982-83 anu over five years ending 1982-83. 
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Programme 

Estimated 

outlay 

during 

1978-79 

Estimated 
outlay 
in 1982-83 
(Rs., crores) 

1. 

Elemeatary Education 

900.0 

234.0 

2. 

Adult Education 

200.0 

52.0 

3. 

Rural Health 

490.0 

127.4 

4. 

Rural Water Supply 

675.0 

175.5 

5. 

Rural Roads 

800.0 

208.0 

6. 

Rural Electrification 

250.0 

65.0 

7. 

Housing for Rural Landless 

Labour Households 500.0 

130.0 

8. 

Environmental Improvement, 
of Urban Slums 190.0 

49.4 

9. 

Nutrition Programme 

174.5 

45.4 


Total 

4179.5 

1086.7 
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Village Panchayats 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

We can be proud of the fact that the institution of village 
panchayat was ^'developed earliest and preserved longest in India 
among all the countries of the earth.”^ It is believed that the system 
was first introduced by King Prithu while colonizing the Doab 
between the Ganga and Jamuna. In fact, the village in India had 
been looked upon as the basic unit of administration as early as the 
Vcdic Age. Gramini or the leader of the village is mentioned in the 
Rigveda. There are definite references to the existence of dram 
Sanghas m the Shantiparva of the Mahabharat and Manu SmritL 
References to the Gram Sabfaas or local village assemblies are found 
m tmJatakas also. Shreni was a well-known term for the merchant 
guilds. Kmtilya, who lived in 400 B. C. had also described these 
village communities in his Arthashastra. In his Valmiki J^amayana, 
we hear of Janpada, which was a kind of federation of the numerous 
existence in this country at the lime of Greek invasion ; and Megas- 
menes has left vivid impression of these Pentdas^ as he termed the 
Panchayats. Chinese travellers Hieuen Tsang and Fa Hien tell us 
how India at the time of tbeir visits was very productive and the 
people were ‘‘flourishing and happy beyond compare.” An account 
of these panchayats during the 7th century is provided in Shukra- 
charya s Nitisara. According to him, “Village was a composite 
wmole and provided a composite leadership of management of village 
Mairs. The Dharmmtras and the Shasiras contain references to 
Gana and Puga^ both of which denote some kind of village or town 
corporations. Archaeological findings also confirm the view that the 
system of village panchayats was prevalent in India through the 
^ntunes. These institutions continued to flourish during the Hindu, 
Muslim and Maratha Governments till the advent of the East India 
Company. They survived the wreck of dynasties and downfall of 
empires. The independent development of local Government 

1. Report of the Congress Village Panchayat Comittee, 1954, p. 9 

2. S. N. Agarwal, Gandhian Constitution for free India, 
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provided like the shell of the tortoise a heaven of peace where the 
national culture could draw in for its own safety when- political 
storms burst over the land.”* So said Mahatma Gandhi. ‘‘Long 
ago, how iong history does not record, the Indian genius worked out 
the village and local panchayat. It remained our fort through many 
a turbulent period. Kings and dynasties fought and failed, empires 
rose, ruled, misruled and disappeared, but the villager’s life main- 
tained its even tenor, away from the din of battle and the rush of 
rising and falling empires. We had a village state which protected 
the life and property and made civilized life possible.”*® 

Even the Committee of the Secretary of E. I. Co. repoi^ Jn 
1812. “Under this simple form of municipal government, the in- 
habitants of the country have lived from time immemorial The 

inhabitants give themselves no trouble about the breaking up and 
division of kingdom ; while the village remains entire, they care not 
to what power it is transferred or to what sovereign it devolves, its 
internal economy remains unchanged.” Observed Sir Charles Tre- 
vellyn, “One foreign conqueror after another has swept over India 
but the village municipalities have stuck to the soil like their own 
kusha grass, Scythian, Greek, Saracen, Afghan, Mongol and others 
have come down from the mountains ; and Portuguese, Dutch, 
French, English and Dane out of its seas and set up their successive 
dominations in the land but the religious trade union villages have 
remained as little affected by their coining and going as a rock by 
the rising and falling of the tide.”** 

The village community has remained the basic unit of stability 
and strength. An ancient village has been described as a little 
lepublic, for each village was within its own limits autonomous and 
self-sufficient, governed by its own elected officers satisfying its own 
needs, providing for its own education, police, tribunals, all its 
economic necessities and functions, managing itself its own life as an 
independent and self governing unit.”^ Sri Aurobindo observed, 
“The free organic life of the village was founded in the system of 
self-governing community and it was done with such sufficiency and 
solidity that it lasted down almost to our own days resisting all the 
wear and tear of time and the inroad of other systems and was only 
recently steamrollcd out of existence by the ruthless and lifeless 
machinery of the British bureaucratic system.”® 

J. R K. Mukerjee, Local Government in Ancient India, p. 10. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi, ‘‘Panchayat and Its J udicial Aspects/Mn /i/oryan, 
dated 8th Dec., 1946 

3. industrial Ans of India, p. 320. 

4. Aurobindo, Faundations of Indian Culture, p. 403. 

5. Ibid,, pp. 391-92. 

The stability and sense of solidarity seen in tho- tillage Communities 
evoked the following remarks from Sir Charles Metcalf, “'rtey 
seem to last within themselves where nothing else lasts. Dynasty 
after dynasty tumbles, revolution succeeds revolution ; Hindu, 
Pathan, Mughal, Maralha, Sikh, English are all masters in turn; 
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It is interesting to note that the attention of Karl Marx was 
also drawn to these Indian village republics. He writes in his Das 
Capital^ ‘^The small and extremely ancient Indian communities which 
still exist to some extent, are based upon the communal ownership 
of the land, upon a direct linking up of manual agricultural and 
handicraft and upon a fixed form of the division of labour which is 
adopted as cut and dried scheme whenever new comunities are foun- 
ded, They constitute self-suflScient productive entities, the area of land 
upon which production is carried on ranging from a hundred to 
several thousand acres. The greater part of the product is produced 
for the satisfaction of the immediate needs of the community, not as 
commodities ; and production itself is, therefore, independent of the 
division of labour which the exchange of commodities has brought 

about in Indian society as well .In diflferent regions of India we 

find different forms of such coramuaities. In the simplest form the^ 
land is commonly tilled and itsfproduce is divided among the members 
of the community, while every family carries on spinning, weaving, 
as an accessory occupation. The simplicity of the productive 

organism in these self-suflScient communities unlocks for us 

the mystery of the unchangeableness of Asiatic society, which 
contrasts so strongly with the perpetual dissolutions and reconstruc- 
tion of Asiatic states, and with unceasing changes of dynasties. The 
structure of the economic elements of the society remains unaffected 
by the storms in the political weather.”* 

Sir Henry Maine pointed out, ^‘Indian village community was 
a living and not dead institution and the Indian and the ancient 
European systems of village communities were, in all essential parti- 
culars, identical.”® Dr. Altekar has opined. “From ancientmost 

but the village community remains the same. In times of trouble 
they arm and fortify themselves ; an hostile army passes through 
the country ; the village communities collect their cattle within their 

walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked If a country 

remains for a series of years the scene of continued pillage and 
massacre, so that the villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered 
villagers nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable poss- 
ession revives. A generation may pass away but the succeeding 
generation will return. The sons will take the places of their fathers; 
the same site for the village, the same position for the houses, the 
same lands will be occupied by the descendants of those who were 
driven out when the village was depopulated, and it is not a trifling 
matter that will drive them out, for they will often maintain their 
post through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire 

strength sufficient to resist pillage and oppression with success 

all acting in a union with a common interest as regards the Govern- 
ment, adjusting their own separate interests among themselves 

according to established usage I, therefore, wish that the 

village constitution may never be disturbed and I dread everything 
that has a tendency to break them up^’—A/fnafes of Evidence taken 
before tJ^Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company^ 
Vol. ra, f832, pp. 131-132, Appendix 84. 

1. Marx. C, CapitaU pp. 357-358. 

2. H. Main, Village Communities in East andWest^ 
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titoes, villages in India have been the axle of administration. The 
position of t owns in ancient Indian life was negligible.”’ 

The village communities in India grew out of the unsettled 
and inchoate conditions of early tribes and their forms of social 
organisation. These bodies came into existence the earliest, and 
even at this early stage developed a high degree of organised func- 
tioning, and came to be the real base upon which great ancient 
culture grew and prospered.® 

The.Indian villages had evolved a well-balanced social, econo- 
mic and political system by eschewing the two extremes of laissez- 
faire and totalitarian control. They had developed an ideal form of 
co-operative agriculture and industry in which there was hardly any 
scope for spoilation of the poor by the rich. As Gandhiji has put it. 
“The production was almost simultaneous with consumption and 
distribution, and the vicious’ circle of money-lender economy was 
consfncuous by its absence. Production was for the immediate wause 
and not for distant markets. The whole social structure was found- 
ed on non- violence and fellow-feeling. The gram panchayats 
administered the village affairs either on its own responsibility or as 
M adjunct to the village headman or Patel. It also administered 
justira and j^ce, maintained law and order by watch and ward, 
provided facilities for education, and public works such as election 
and maintenance of public buildings, roads, tanks, wells and the 
keeping of village tracts in order and providing all other common 
amenities, social and economic of the village life and collected and 
distributed charity to the needy and the poor. It derived its finances 
from the rich and wealthy inhabitants of the village and from other 
donations. The labour for the works of public utility the village 
could get from the village peole. In this way it was 
self-mlBcient and self-supporting having little to do with the outside 
world. In the past, indeed these panchayats played a very useful 
role in developing the village corporate life but unfortunately 
the advent of the British rule in India led to their decay and 
disappearance. 

Causes of Decay of the Aacient Institution 

extreme anxiety to enhance the land revenue to its utmost 
limits induced the East India Company to make direct arrangements 
with every individvai cultivator, instead of with village community 
p a whole. An equally unreasonable anxiety to centralise all 
judicial and executive powers in their own hands led the British 
administrators to virtually set aside the village functionaries and, 
thus, deprive them of their age-long powers. These republics, there- 
fore, fell into decay. This dccav was further helped by a number 
of other factors. 


1. S, A. Altekar, Pmckeen Bhartiya Shashan Padhati^ p. 168. 

2. H. D. Malaviya, Village Panchayats in India^ 1956, pp. 77»78. 
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The administration of the village by the agencies of the Centrd 
Government, the extension of the jurisdiction of the modem, civil 
and criminal courts gf the towns, new land revenue system, increase 
in the means of communications, progress of education, police 
administration, migration of the best and ablest persons from the 
villages to the towns, the growing spirit of individualism and the 
break-up of the joint family system led to the decay and disintegra- 
tion of so important an institution like the panchayats. Thus, the 
self-sufficient nature of the old quasi-democratic rural policy was 
broken and consequently the village panchayats as a rural institution 
-^sank into insignificance. As R. C. Dutta remarked. “One' of the 
saddest results of British rule in India is the eflfacement of that 
sy^ro of village self-government which was developed earliest and 
preserved longest in India amongst all the countries of the earth.” 

‘^he old panchayats were informal affairs, not statutorily 
created but working on the basis of free will of the villagers. Jt 
met freely where and when it liked, was ignorant of the blessedness 
of odd numbers and decision? by majority, and was not accustomed 
to seeing its decision annulled by a petition sent over the heads of 
its ihembers. Apparently oblivious of these failures and in their 
enthusiasm to lead on natives to self-rule, the British rulers passed 
orders and Acts for the' development of self-governing institutions in 
the village.”^ 

The Royal Cemmission on Decentralisation (1907) 

In 1896 and 1897, the Government of India adopted resolu- 
tions on local self-government, but these completely ignored the 
villages. However, in 1907-8 the entire subject of the local self- 
government was considered by a Royal Coramissiion on Decentra- 
lisation appointed by Edward Vll. The Commission recognised 
that “throughout the greater part of India (• c village constitutes the 
primary territorial unit of Government organisation and from the 
villages are built up larger administrative entities.”* The report 
said. “These villages formerly possessed a large degree of autonomy 
but this autonomy has now disappeared owing to the establishment 
of local, civjl, criminal courts, the present revenue and police 
orgnisation, the increase of communication, the growth of individu- 
alism, the progress of education, and the operation of the individual 
raiyatwari system which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless the village remains the first unit of administration, the 
principal village functionaries— the headman, the accountant and the 
village watchman are largely utilised and paid by the Government 
and there is still a certain amount of common village feeling and 
interests.”* 


1. H.D. Malaviya, WM. t>- 220. 

2. Report of the Royal oCmmission on Decentralisation in India, Vol. I, 
1909, p. 236. 
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The Commission recommended that it would be desirable to 
constitue village panchayats for the administration of local village 
affairs. It further added that “the foundation of many stable 
edifice which shall associate the people with the administration must 
be the village, in which people are known to one another and have 
interest which converge on definite and well-recognised objccis like 
water supply and sanitation.”' It visualised certain difficulties in 
the success of such an effort, like caste and religious disputes and 
factions so common in village life, or, in large estates the influence 
of the landlord which may prevent free action by the tenantry. It 
agreed that these difiiculties are not insurmountable, and advise a 
gradual and cautious approach beginning from those villages in 
which circumstances are most favourable by reason of homogeneity. 

The Commission recommended that ; 

(1) The panchayats should be entrusted with these functions, : 
(i) civil and criminal jurisdiction of petty cases ; (iil 
Village sanitation and expenditure on certain minor 
works : (iii) Construction and maintenance of schools 
and some local control in respect of school management ; 
(iv) selected panchayats to be given the management of 
small fuel and fodder reserves ; (v) management of 
village cattle pounds and of markets of purely local 
importance. 

f2) The work of panchayat should be free from interference by 
the lower government subordinates. 

(3) The panchayats should not be placed uiider District or 

sub-district Boards. All matters Telating to the appoint- 
ment and removal of village officers should be dealt with 
by tlie S.D.O. and there should be no appeal from his 
orders beyond the collector. 

(4) The panchayats should not involve fresh taxation. Its 

revenue should be derived from these sources ; (i) special 
grants, (ii) the land cess : (iii) the receipts from village 
cattle pound.s or markets which may be entrusted to its 
management, and (iv) small fees on civil suits filed before 
it. 

The recommendations were implemented in a half-hearted 
manner. However, the Governmeut issued a resolution on the local 
self-government in May, l‘)i5, indicating the following general 
principles 

(i) Experiments should be made in selected villages or areas 
larger than a village, where people in general agree. 

(li) Legislation, where necessary, should be permissive and 
general. The powers and duties of the panchayats— 


1 . Report of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation in India, Vol. 1, 
1909. p 232. 
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whether administrative or judicial-need not be identical 
in every village. 

(iii) In areas where it is considered desirable to confer judicial 
as well as administrative functions on panchayats the 
same body should exercise same functions. 

(iv) Existing village administrative committees—such as village 
sanitation and education committee^-should be merged 
in the village panchayats where these are established. 

(v) The jurisdiction of panchayats in judicial cases should 
ordinarly be permissive, but in order to provide induce- 
ment to litigants reasonable facilities might be allowed to 
persons wishing to have their cases decided by the pnn- 
chayats, court-fees, if levied, should be small, technicali- 
ties in procedure should be avoided and possibly a spee- 
dier execution of decrees permitted. 

(vi) Power of permissive taxation may be conferred on pan- 
chayats, subject to the control of the local government, 
but the development of the panchayat system should ^ 
not be prejudiced by an excessive association with 
taxation. 

Montague-Chelmsford Reforms and After 

With the transference of power to the local self-governments 
following the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms in 1919 — legislations 
on village panchayats were passed Thus, there were passed the 
Madras Panchayat Act, XV of 1920 ; the Bombay Village Panchayat 
Act, IX of 1920 ; the Bengal Self-Government Act, V of 1919 ; the 
U. P. Panchayat Act, VI of 1920, the Punjab Panchayat Act, HI of 
1922 ; the Bihar Self-Government Act, V of 1920 ; the M. P. Pan- 
chayat Act, V of 1920 ; and the Assam Self-Government Act of 1925, 
Some princely States also enacted legislation in this direction in sub- 
sequent years. Mysore (1926), Baroda (1926), Indore (1920), Cochin 
(1919), and Bikaner (1928). 

Development After Independence 

One of the Directive Principles (Article 40) of the Indian Cons- 
titution says that ‘‘the State shall Jake steps to organise village 
ptinchayats and endow them with sucli powers and authority as may 
he necessary to enable them to work as units of Self-government.” 
Panchayati Raj comprehend both the democratic institutions and 
the extension services through which the development Programmes 
are executed. 

Panchayats Under the Planning Period 

With the dawn of freedom, the method of involving people in 
their own w'clfare in a democratic state was developed. This involve- 
ment manifested itself in the participation of the people in the selec- 
tion of their representatives in the legislature of the statei and the 
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Parliament. But this step was rather insufficient. Hence, states 
started through legislation to renew the old concept of gram Pancha- 
yats and Gram Sabhas so that peoples’ involvement in their affairs 
at the grass roots can be started. This approach was reflected in the 
first Plan document which referred to the need of “establishing over 
a period of years panchayats for villages or groups of villages.” 
The Plan said “we believe that the panchayats will be able to per- 
form its civic functions satisfactorily only if these are associated with 
an active process of development in which the village panchayat 
is itself given an effective part. Unless a village agency can assume 
responsibility and initiative for developing the resources of. the 
village, it will be difilcult to make a marked impression on rural life, 
for only a village organisation representing the community as a whole 
can provide the necessary leadership. As the agencies of the State 
Government cannot easily approach each individual villager separa- 
tely progress depends largely on the existence of an active orgnfsation 
in the village which can bring the people into common programmes 
to be carried out with the assistance of the administration.”’ 

The concept of village Panchayats was added on by the Corn- 
munity Development Programmes started in 1952. Along witl\ this 
concept it was felt necessary to build up an administrative system 
which can tackle the welfare problems of growth at the local level. 
Hence N.E.S. followed the C. D. P. But it was soon realised that 
the public involvement was not representative enough and as 
such not effective. This was reflected in the Second Plan document 
which emphasised on the necessity for speeding up the development 
of democratic institutions within a district’ in which panchayats 
would be organically linked with popular organisations at higher 
levels. 

The Second Five Year-Plan observed. “The development of 
village panchayats on the right lines has significance for several rea- 
sons, under the impact of new developments, including the growth 
of population, land reform, urbanisation, spread of education, in- 
crease in production and improvements in communications. Village 
society is in a state of rapid transition. In emphasising the interest 
of the community as a whole and in particular the needs of those 
sections which are at present handicapped in various ways, village 
panchayats along with co-operatives, can play a considerable part in 
bringing about a more just and integrated social structure in rural 
areas and in developing a new pattern of rural leadership.”^ 

The Third Five Year laid down that Panchayati Raj 
Institutions slionld promote the development of co-operatives and 
should endeavour to cre^'le a climate of community eflbrt and social 
responsibility such as are vital for the successful working of co-ope- 
ratives at all levels.” 


1. First Five YeiirPlan, p. 133. 

2 Second Five Year tian^ p. 1 5) . 
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In the Conference of State Ministers of Panchayats held at 
Hyderabad in 1961, it was decided that promotion of co-operation 
will be one of the ten point tests of Panchayati Raj. The Conference 
suggested the following criteria for measurement of success in this 
direction ; “Panchayati Raj institutions should take steps for promo- 
ting and strengthening service co-operatives within their areas as 
agricultural production plans can be implemented only if credit and 
supplies are provided by co-operatives. Revitalisation of service co- 
operatives should be an important task It should be the primary 

responsibility of the Panchayati Raj institutions to promote the ful- 
filment of the following in a progressively increasing measure so that 
ultimately every family is enabled to become a member, in its own 
right, of the village co-operative; — 

(i) coverage of village co-operatives ; (ii) coverage of rural 
families by co-operatives ; (iii) total volume of credit given by co- 
operatives ; (iv) improvement in recoveries and overdues i (v) 
supplies afld services made available by co-operatives ; (vi) volume 
of produce market through co-operatives ; (vii) volume of produce 
processed through co-operatives ; (viii) organisation of artisans into 
co-operatives ; (ix) increase in share capital and deposits of co-ope- 
ratives and small savings : (x) progress in giving loans against pro- 
duction plans.” 

During the Fourth Five Year Plan, significant developments 
took plaee with respect to enactment and implementation of Pancha- 
yati Raj Acts in different States. For instance, Zila Parishads were 
abolished in Orissa, Karnataka and Haryana states. Similarly, the 
Zila Parishads in U. P. were suspended in 1970 for two years. In 
Assam, a new Act was enacted. The Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, M.-P., and Gujarat got the working of Panchayati Raj 

examined From the experience of the functioning of these 

agencies in various states it could be said that by and large status quo 
had been maintained with regard to their functioning, in states like 
Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Karnataka, Rajasthan, and Haryana, 
the powers concerning control over the junior staff of the panchayat 
samitis, ceiling an expenditure and execution of minor programmes 
have been withdrawn. In several states, the elections to these institu- 
tions are not being regularly held.”' 

In the Fifth Five Year Plan, it has been recognised that rural 
development should include agricultural development in its widest 
sense so as to embrace, besides crop production, all its allied activi- 
ties. Such integrated type of development would be possible only 
through cooperation a.nd participation of the people. It could be 
secured by strengethening the Panchayati Raj Institutions at various 
levels. It would be necessary to review the size and viability of gram 
paiichayats, and panchayat samiti and zila parishad. It would be 
desirable that the panchayats are entrusted with the implementations 


1. Draft, Fifth mve Year Plan, 1974-79, Vol. H, p. 86 
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of specific programmes. Efforts will have to be made to attract 
institutional finance for augmenting the resources of panchayati raj 
bodies. It is also essential to lay down norms and criteria for viable 
panchayats.”* 

Implementatioii of the Scheme 

In January 1957 a Study Team, under the Chairmanship of Sttri 
Balwantrai Mehta, was appointed to examine the C. D. Progmimhe. 
It realised the necessity of democratic decentralization- of administra- 
tion so as to create institutions of democratic administration at the 
village, block and the district level. According to this Committee, 
“It is very necessary that there should be devolution of power and 
decentralisation of machinery and that such power should be exer- 
cised and such machinery controlled and directed by popular repre- 
sentatives of the local area.” 

The Mehta Team reported, “Development cannot progress 
without responsibility and power. C. D. can be real only when the 
community undei stands its problems, realises its responsibilities, 
exercises the necessary powers through its chosen representatives and 
maintains a constant and intelligent vigilance in local administration. 
With this objective we recommend an early establishment of statu- 
tory elective local bodies and devolution to them of the necessary 
resources, power and authority. It further said that “the basic uuit 
of democratic decentralization should be located at the block samiti 
level.” It contemplated just an advisory role for the district tier. 

Panchayati Raj, has been conceived as the process of democratic 
decentralization embodying all institutions of local self-government. 
The Committee felt that the poor record of the existing local self- 
governing institutions was due to the inadequate power given to 
them and woeful lack of funds at their disposal. It, therefore, re- 
commended a three-tier system of decentralisation. At the grass 
roots in the villages were to be formed village Panchayats, in the 
middle were to be panchavat sarnitis at ihe block level and at the 
apex, ri/apUmW.T were to be at the district level. These new bo- 
dies were to have wide powers aild adequate finance. 

In this context, the inter- linked three-tier structure — Gram 
Sabkas and Panchayats at the village level, Panchayat Samitls at the 
block level, and 7Ma Parishads at the district level — was brought into 
existence, after the Balwantray Committee Scheme was approved by 
the National Development Council in January 1958. The N.D.C. 
affirmed “the objectives in introducing democratic institutions at the 
district and block levels and suggested that each State should work 
out the structure which suited its conditions best.” 

With this a beginning was made with Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh in 1959, followed by Assam, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka in 
1960, Maharashtra in 1962, and Gujarat and West Bengal in 1963 


l. Draft Fifth five Year Plan. 197^-79, Vol. II. pp. S6-87. 
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and 1964 respectively. Bihar and M. P. enacted the relevant legijs- 
lation in 1962. 

No rigid institutional pattern was laid down for the Panchayatl 
Raj set-up. Every State was free to work out the details of its own 
pattern, in the light of the local conditions and requirements .subject 
to certain fundamentals which are ; — 

(i) A three-tier structure of local self-governing bodies from 
the village to the district, the bodies being organically 
linked up : 

(ii) Genuine transfer of power and responsibility to them : 

(iii) Adequate resources should be transferred, to these bodies 
to discharge the responsibilities devolving on them ; and 

(ivy The system evolved should be such as will facilitate further 
devolution and dispersal of power and responsibility in the' 
future. 

The village panchayats are the elected bodies of the people. Afl 
adults from Gram Sabhas vote to elect panchayats. The village pan- 
chayats send their elected representatives to Block Panchayat Sami- 
tis,. Which functions as a link between the village panchayats and the 
Zila Parishads. The Samiti elects its President and Vice-President. 
At the district level, Zila Parishads are constituted by the President 
of Panchayat Samitis along with the M. Ps. and M. L. As. in the dis- 
trict. Each district is divided into blocks, each of which covera cer- 
tain panchayat areas. In the Zila Parishad, the Collector and the 
technical departments of the Government offer guidance and assis- 
tance to the Block Panchayat Samitis, These Samitis are autono* 
rnous. In short, peoples’ representatives at all levels— centre, states, 
district, block and village— are associated with the Panchayati Raj. 

Objectives of Panchayati Raj Institutions 

The basic objective of P.R.I. is to grant recognition of the 
organic inter-connection between rural development effort and popu- 
lar support. The principal objectives as given in the Third Year 
Plan are : 

(i) Increasing agricultural production : 

(ii) Development of rural industries ; 

(iii) Fostering co-operative institutions ; 

(iv) Full utilisation of local man-power and other resources— 
physical and financial— available to the panchayats ; 

(v) Assisting the economically weaker sections of the village 

community. 

(yi) Progressive dispersal of authority and initiative, with 
special emphasis on the role of voluntary organi- 
sation; and 
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(v/{) Fosteriog cohesion and encouraging the spirit of self-help 
within the community. 

The Panchayati Raj now covers practically the entire country. 
Except for Pondicherry, Lakshadweep the village panehayats extend 
to all parts of India. The higher tiers of Panchayati Raj bodies 
have been established in all states except M.P., Jammu and K^hmir 
and Kerala. 

As on March 31, 1977, there were 222,055 gram panchi^s 
as against 219,892 in 1973-74 : and 117,593 in 1955-56. These 
covered 585, 438 villages in 1976-77 as against 544,355 in 1973-74, 
covering 98.9 % of the rural population (2.9,4131 lakhs) as against 
97% (4068 lakhs in 1973-74). The average number of villages per 
gram pancbayat was 2. 84 and the average population per 
gram panchayat was 1995. For 1973-74, the respective number was 
2.5 and 1,850. 

Besides there were 4028 Panchayat Samities and 262 Zila 
Parishad as against 386.3 and 201 in 1973-74. 

Pattern of Panchayat Organisation 

The pattern of village panehayats varies from State to State. In 
a number of States, Gaon Sabhas or {Gram Sabhas) have been 
established in every village serving a population of 1,000 or more. In 
■areas where there are no villages within 3 miles radius of a particular 
village,a separate Gaon Sabha is established for such a village even 
though the population of that village is less than 1,000. If the villages 
are close by, they are combined to form only one panchayat. even if 
the population is above 5,000 e.g., there is a Gaon Sabha in every 
village or group of villages with a population of 1,000 in U. P., of 
which all the adult members residing in the area are life-time 
members. There are about 36,000 Gaon Sabhas in U. P., while in 
Tamil Nadu panehayats are to be formed for every revenue village 
or group of villiges with a -population of 1 ,000. Here two kinds of 
panehayats are formed - Class I in villages with a population of 
5,000 and an estimated revenue of Rs. 10,000. In M. P. formation 
of panchayasts is split up into three stages. First for every village 
with a population of 1,000: second for villages with a population 
between 500 and 1,000 and third, for villages- with a population 
below 500. The principle adopted is one panchayat for one village. 
In Maharashtra it is obligatory on the Government to establish 
village panehayats with a population of 2,000 and above. For this 
purpose two or three villages may -be combined. There 
is no panchayat for villages with a population of less than 1,000. In 
Punjab panehayats are formed for a village or group of villages 
with a population of 500. In Bihar panehayats are formed of a 
village or groups of villages with a population of 4,000 in the 
northern and southern districts and 2.500 in the Chota Nagpur 
region. In Bengal panehayats 'are formed in villages with a popula- 
tion between 500 and 10,000, whereas In Orissa they are established 
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in compact, selected areas with a population ranging from 5,0( 0 to 
10,000. In Mysore panchayats are established in a village with a 
population between 2,000 and 5,000;in Rajasthan the limit is a popul- 
ation of 5,000. But now they have been reconstituted so that each 
Panchayat will have a population of 1.500 to 2,000. 

In certain other states, the panchayat r^j is administered in two 
or three tiers, viz.. Gram Panchayat, Kendra Panchayat and Mandal 
Panchayat. At the lowest level, the primary Panchayats or gram 
panchyats SLTe given certain municipal function : Kendra Panchayats 
(or the combination of a certain number of gram panchayats besides 
these are also given certain administrative functions as well; and the 
mandal Panchayats at the district levels (which combine a few 
Kendra Panchayats) are given such functions as management 
of schools, dispensaries and hospitals, (refer to Appendix at 
the end.) 

In still certin other states, nyaya or Adalti (Judicial) Pancha- 
yats are established by combining a few gram panchayats and estab- 
lishing one court for all of them. In some other states, the State 
Government specifics the local limits and jurisdiction of each gram 
Sabha'or the panchayat. while in other panchayats which cater tor a 
population of more than thousand are divided into wards. Pancha- 
yats have as many as five or six wards and cater for a population of 
5 to 6 thousand persons. 

Nayay Panchayats are functioning in all the States except 
Assam, Andhra, Tamil Nadu, parts or Karnataka, Kerala, West 
Bengal and Nagaland. 

The System of Elections 

Election to the village bodies is direct and based on adult fran- 
chise by show of hands. The executive bodies of the Gtion Sabha 
constitutes the gaon panchayat. The number of members ranges from 
30 to 51, Seats are reserved for the minority community and schedu- 
led castes. Seats are allotted to each constituency in proportion to 
its population. In Tamil Nadu elections to Class I Panchayats are 
held by secret ballot based on adult franchise, while to Class II are 
held by show of hands. In Maharashtra the Panches are electM thro- 
ugh secret ballot based on adult franchise. The area of the village 
panchayats is divided into wards each of which elects one or more 
members. If the required number is not returned within 8 weeks, the 
Standing Committee of the District Board will appoint the required 
number of persons. The Sarpanch is elected by members from 
among their own number. In Punjab, too, the election is held by 
KCTtit ballot and the number of Panches varies from 5 to 9. Sarpanch 
is elected by the panches. While in Bihar the Mukhiya is elected with- 
out contest, and panches are elected by secret ballot. The Executive 
Committee is nominated by the Mukhiya. Their umber varies between 
7 and 15. In West Bengal the panches are elected at a general meeting 
of voters by show of hands. In Orissa all panchayats are formed on 
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the basis of adult fraachise aad members are elected by secret ballot. 
The Sarpmch is elected by the Panches. In Karnataka the members 
are elected on the basis of adult franchise either by secret ballot or 
by show of hands. Members below 25 years of age cannot contest. 
The number of members of a Panchayat varies from 10 and 20 in 
proportion to the population of the- unit. 1 n Rajasthan elections are 
hjsld on the basis of adult suff<‘ age by show of hands. Panchayat 
circle is divided into wards and each ward returns one member. The 
Sarpanch is elected by the entire electorate of the village. 

It will thus be seen that panchayats are elected by Gram 
Sabhas consisting of entire adult population of the village. 

The size of the village panchayat in terms, of average number of 
villages and rural population ner panchyai varies from one state to 
another, the number of villages in a panchayat being as high a 29. 7 
in Assam 8.3 in Himachal Pradesh and 13 3 in Orissa. The average 
in Kerala, Gujrat, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Punjab and U. P. is bet- 
wemi 2 and 5 villages. 

In terms of population Assam tops the list, with nearly 19,474 
people per panchayat, followed by Kerala with (19,403): Orissa with 
5,242. In Bihar- (4,706) Jammu and Kashmir, (2,463) and W. Bengal 
(1,678) Rajasthan (2,905), M.P (2,262), in Andhara (2,299) and 
Tamil Nadu (2,542) Gujarat (1,632) Maharashtra (1,503),. In U.P. 
it is (1043). 

There are variations also amongst panchayats in each state. In. 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka Panchayats with a population of 5,000 
and with an annual income of over Rs. 10,000 have been classified 
as town panchayats and in Andhra Pradesh as notified panchayats. 
In Gujarat village panchayats with a population of over 10,000 and 
not exceeding 30,000 are known as nagar panchayats. Such classifi- 
cation is useful as these panchayats are in the nature of semi-munici- 
palities and can afford adequate administrative staff. 

Functions of Village Panchayats 

The functions of panchayats in different states have a similarity 
though their enumeration and classification varies considerably. They 
are both obligatory and discretionary. For example, in Tamil Nadu 
they have been divided into 8 obligatory and 10 discretionary heads 
and in Andhra Pradesh 12 obligatory and 27 discretionary. In Punjab, 
27 functions have been made obligatory and 7 discretionary. In 
Maharashtra, Kerala, Karnataka, Rajasthan and U.P. a large number 
of functions under each head, 1 ike agriculture, animal husbandry, 
education, health etc., have been listed. 

(i) Obligatory Functions. Opening and maintenance of bunai 
grounds; maintenance and improvement of public streets; 
drains, lighting, medical relief; taking curative and pre- 
ventive measures in epidemic; maintenance and constrac- 
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tion of public latrines: registration of births and deatlw, 
sanitation and conservancy ; organisation of melas and fairs 
and management and care of common grazing grounds; 
provision of primary education; water supply, etc. 

(h) Discretionary Functions. Plantation of trees; improving the • 
breed of cattle; organisation of village volunteer force for 
watch and ward of the village and the crops; development 
of co-operation and land reforms; promotion and improve- 
ment of cottage industries; relief against famine; construc- 
tion of new bridges, dharamshalas and culverts, wells and 
ponds; improvement in sanitation, veterinary and medical 
facilities; maintaining libraries and reading-rooms; estab- 
lishment and maintenance of child welfare centres; control 
and management of village forests; organisation, su- 
pervision and control of rural development or multipur- 
pose co-operative societies; filling in of insanitary pits; 
establishment of improved seed and implement stores; 
maintenance of stud-bulls, schools and hospitals, crop 
experiments, etc. 

(Hi) They also collect taxes, cesses, fees and other dues for the 
government; regulate dangerous trades and practices; orga- 
nise recreational and social functions and take up any 
other work of public utility. 

(iv) Economic Func tionsi In addition to the useful functions 
enumerated above, some of the panchayats have also 
been allotted functions of an economic nature like land 
reforms, promotion of co-operation, consolidation of 
holdings, collection of vital statistics and maintenance of 
land records. 

(v) Other Functions. They have been very useful in certain 
other spheres of services, too, e.g., they have been of. spe- 
cial service for maintaining dispensaries in villages as in 
west Bengal; for supplying electricity and for enforcing a 
Town Planning Act in rural areas of Tamil Nadu; for 
spreading adult education in Rajasthan, U. P., M. P. and 
Assam; for introducing agricultural improvements in the 
Punjab and Karnataka for giving effect to social legislation 
such as the Marriage Registration Act, the Marriage Ex- 
penses Controlling Act in M. P. for developing village 
libraries, provision of rural water supply and planting of 
trees in Rajasthan. 

(vi) Judicial Functions and Nyaya Panchayats. Besides, these 
functions, some of the village panchayats have also been 
entrusted with judicial powers. These relate to the trial of 
civil suits for money due on contracts, recovery of movable 
property or its value. Their powers of punishment are 
limited to the imposition of moderate fines, and they emp- 
loy simple and summary procedure for the disposal of 
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cases. They have also been given limited powers under the 
Civil Procedure Code. 

Panchayat Comntittee of Local Self-Government Ministers’ Con- 
ference, 1954^ 

The Panchayat Committee of the Local Self-Government 
Ministers’ Conference, 1954, recommended the formation of Nyaya 
Panchayats for the area comprising 4 to 5 village panchayats. 
According to this Committee, “Eacli Panchayat should elect live 
persons to serve on the N.P., and if the five Panchayats comprising a 
group elect 5 such persons each to serve on the N. P. a total of 25 
persons to serve on the N. P. would be obtained. These 25 persons 
should again be divided into 5 groups of 5 persons each. Each of 
these 5 groups should function as Panchayat Court, administering 

judicial functions alternatively More and more powers to try 

criminal cases and civil and revenue suits should gradually be dele- 
gated to Panchayat Courts and that enhanced civil and revenue 
powers might be given to such courts if the parties agree to refer 
their cases for arbitration to those courts. These courts should also 
be authorised to undertake amicable settlement of civil or revenue 
disputes referred to them by the parties to such disputes.” 

L The Panchayat Committee o the Local Self-Governmenc Ministers, 
Conference, recommended that generally following items may be taken 
as illustrative functions which might be entrusted to the Panchayats: 
Municipal and Welfare functions, (1) registration of births, deaths 
and marriages, ^2) medical relief, including maternity and child 
welfare dispensaries, hospitals, etc,, (3 ) general sanitation of the 
entire area including taking of preventive and curative measures 
against outbreak of epidemics, (4) regulating places for disposal of 
dead bodies of human beings, animals and other offensive matter, 

(5) disposal of unclaimed corpses of human beings, animals, etc., 

(6) construction and repair of drinking water wells, public washing 
and bathing ghats and egulating sources *of supply of drinking 
water including piped water supply where possible, and prohibition 
of bathing, washing etc., in any public water supply sources set 
apart for drinking, (7) regulating, cleaning, removal and disposal 
of sullage, sewage, etc , including sale of manure therefrom. (8) 
regulating the construction of latrines, urinals, water closets, drains, 
etc., with power to remove, alter, repair, cleanse and disinfect the 
above mentioned including cess pools, (9) cleanse, repair, remove, 
cover, fill-up drain or deepen or to remove water from a public well 
tank, pool, etc., as a preventive public health measure, (10) clear 
any vegetation , undergrowth, shrub or jungle for the same purpose, 
(11) construction and maintenance of slaughter-house, (12) veteri- 
nary relief, (13) management and control of cattle pounds, (14) 
construction, repair, maintenance, sanitation and lighting of public 
streets pathways, lanes, etc., (15) power to prevent encroachment 
on public streets and public places including hedges and to remove 
trees or branches of trees obstructing any public thoroughfare or 
causing public inconvenience, (16) construction of roads, building 
of bridges, culverts, etc., between villages under their control inclu- 
ding approach roads to highways and installation of public road 
stands, (17) planting of trees on roadsides and other places, and 
and afforestation on wasteland to prevent erosion, 
(18) establishment of libraries, reading rooms, recreation grounds, 
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Finances of Pancliayats 

Nearly every panchayat has a village paachayat fund to which 
arc credit^ all allotments, general and special contributions and 
donations from the Central and local governments, municipalities, 
district boards. 

The village panchayats derive their income from five main 
sources : — ' 

(i) Taxes. All Panchayat Acts provide for levy of taxes by 
panchayats. In certain stales, some taxes are obligatory 
and others are optional. In Assam, Gujarat, Jammu and 
Kashmir, U, P., Rajasthan, all taxes are optional. House 
tax is compulsory in Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Maha- 
rashtra, M.P., Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and Punjab, In 
these states, except Maharashtra and Punjab, profession 
tax is also compulsory. Vehicle tax is compulsory in 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu. In some districts of Andhra Pra- 
desh, Kolagaram or Kataruuim tax is levied compulsorily 
on the village produce sold in village by weight, measure- 
ment or number. Octroi has been provided in Karnataka, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Rajasthan. Pilgrim tax is 
leviable, at the option of panchayats in Rajasthan, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and J. and K. Anihial tax is levied 
in J. and K. Certain states also levy land cess and enter- 
tainment tax. Other taxes are : tax on agricultural land 
pilgrim tax, taxes as fairs, festivals and entertainments, 
taxes on cattle, taxes on transfer of properly, tax on 
commercial crops, sanitary tax, drainage tax, lighting tax 
water tax, tax on fisheries, etc. 

children’s parks, etc. (19) establish, maintain and supervise one or 
more primary middle or high schools. (20) regulating construction 
of new buildings and existing buildings (21) organisation and 
regulation of fairs and markets. (22) organisation and regulation 
ofmelas, festivals, community festivals, etc., (23) extension and 
developmetu of “abadi” villages sites, (24) watch and ward of the 
village including crops therein. (25) assistance and care of crippled 
destitutes, blinds, etc., (26) construction and maintenance of dharam 
sfnias, (27) rendering assistance in extinguishing fires including 
maintenance of fire fighting equipment and personnel where possible 
(28) encouraging youth organisations. 

(b) Development Functions, (1) Crop experiment, (2) improvement of 
agriculture, (3 ) formation of co-operative thrift and credit societies 
and multipurpose co-operative societies, (4) organisation of co-ope- 
rative farming and joint farming, (5) improvement of cattle breed- 
ing and general care of livestock, (6) establishment of common 
granaries, (7) promotion and developmem of cottage industries, 
(8) promotion of village and cottage industries. 

According to the Second Five Year Plan, the functions of the Village 
Panchayats are divided into two groups : viz., (i) Adminisirative 
functions, among which are included the (a) civic, (b) development, 

a land management, and (d) land reforms functions, and (it) 
hidl functions,, 
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(ii) Different Types of Fees, Fees and rates are classified 
into : (a) fees for services, such as for water supply* 
drainage, street lighting and conservancy ; (h) liceriice 
fees are levied on professional buyers, brokers and com- 
mission agents, and for (c) registration of cattle sold, col- 
lection of hides and skins, tea stalls, and restaurants or 
goods exposed for sale in markets, for erection of new 
buildings, factories and workshops, cart stand, for use of 
common land and community property and for carrying 
on dangerous or offensive trade ; on fishing in fisheries; 
fees on sarais, rest houses and camping grounds (d) Fines 
and penalties are levied for encroachments, failure to take 
licence, and unauthorised possession or dealing in 
prohibited articles, etc. 

(iii) Communal Income. This includes income from fisheries, 
fairs and markets, grass sales, usufruct and windfall of 
trees, withered and wind-fallen trees, cattle dropping and 
other rubbish, donation of land, money, shramdan for 
public utility works, panchayat forests, government or 

communal pr operty. 

(i) Administrative Functions 

(a) The civic functions of the Panchayats include such tasks as village 
sanitation, registration of births and deaths, etc , organisation of 
village watch and ward, construction, maintenance and lighting of 
village streets, etc, 

(b) The functions of Panchayats in relation to development include ; (i) 
farming of programmes of production in the village ; (ii) in associa- 
tion with co-operatives, framing budgets of requirements for supplies 
and finance for carrying out programmes ; (iii) acting as a channel 
through which the increasing proportion of Government assistance 
reaches the village, (iv) developiitg common lands such as wastelands 
forests, abadi sites tanks etc.* including measures for soil conser- 
vation ; (v) construction, repair and maintenance of common vil- 
lage buildings, public works, roads, tanks ; (vi) organisation of 
mutual aid and joint effort in «dl activities, (vii) promotion of 
co-operative societies ; (viii) organising voluntary labour for com- 
munity work ; (ix' improvement of livestock ; and (x) promoting 
small-saving 

(c) The land management functions include ; (i) regulation of the use of 
common lands, (ii) cultivatioiiSof land set apart for the benefit of 
the village community, as in consolidation of holdings ; (iii) adap- 
tation of standard, of good management and cultivation to local 
conditions and their enforcement, (iv) association with the work of 
maintenance of land records, 

(d) The function of the Panchayats in relation to land reformjs consist 
of : (i) determination of land to be allowed to owners and tenants 
on the exercise of rights of resumption for personal cultivation ; (ii) 
determination of surplus lands on the application of the ceiling on 
agricultural holdings ; and (iii) redistribution of surplus lands 
arising from the imposition of ceilings. 

(ii) Judicial Functions 

The judicial functions of the Panchayats concern (i) the administration 
of civil and criminal justice : (li) enforcement of minimum wages 
for agricultural workers ; and (iii) simple disputes pertaining 
to land. 
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(iv) Miscellaneous. This head comprises of interest and 
deposits,, government assistance, stamp duty, sale of old 
articles, news-papers, rent and product of land, loans and 
advances and district board contract work. 

The mobilization of local resources through taxation by the 
panchayati raj institutions on their own has increased from about 
Rs. 10.5 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 22.54 crores in 1965-66 and to 
Rs. 34.20 crores in 1969-70 to about Rs. 48.61 crores in 197374 
and to Rs. 113 crores in 1976-77. 


Income of Panchayati Raj Institutions from Taxes (Rs. in lakhs)^ 


Year 

P. Samities 

Zila Parishads 

Gram 

Panchayats 

1969-70 

774.62 

330.72 

2182.21 

1970-71 

1073.74 - 

192.71 

2192.66 

1971-72 

1122.77 

207.06 

2199.98 

1972-73 

1161.44 

128.51 

3491.76 

1973-74 

1737.84 

584.00 

2629.39 

1974-75 

1590.75 

106.56 

1965.76 

1975-76 

1375.74 

112.51 

2508.99 


Inspiteofa wide field open for raising resources, pauchayats 
usually suffer from want of funds. “The general experience has been 
that the total income of the village panchayats is far from -adequate 
to give them a firm foundation. The fact is undeniable that they 
suffer from shortage of funds.’'^ 

The Balwant Ray Mehta Team, therefore, suggested that, “In 
all States, panchayats should have power to levy special tax based 
on land revenue, house lax or on some other basis of executing 
specific development projects. Besides, efforts should be made to 
execute a scheme by voluntary contributions of labour or money. If 
these contributions are not adequate, resort may be had to labour 
bank, labour tax or special levy payable in cash on labour. The 
voluntary contribution may be adjusted towards these levies. It 
is essential that the people should not be burdened by too many 
demands— voluntary, compulsory or both. At the same time it has 
to be remembered that the conversion of idle labour into useful 
public asset is one of the most promising lines of development of 
our villages.” 


1. Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, Annual Report cJ the Depart- 
ment of Rural Development, 1974-75, pp. 113-118 ; Ibid., for 1977-78, 
pp. 108-109 

2. Report of the Congress Village Panchayat Committee, 1954 p. 47 ; 
Also Studv Team Report on Panchayat Raj Finance, 1963 ; H. D 
Malviya, Op. CiU, pp. 788-789 (Table No. XIV), 
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Asoka Mehta Committee^observes in this connection : 

*^For discharging the developmental responsibilities entrusted 
to PRI the State governments should make available the 
commensurate funds from its total budget on a continuing 
basis. The non-plan expenditure pertaining to the decen- 
tralised items will be administered by the 2ila Parishad, 
The financial devolution must correspond to the functional 
decentralisation. Apart from the budgetary devolution 
the PRI should also mobilise enough resources of their 
own. In addition to taxes, PRI should levy fees/taxes for 
services like lighting, sanitation, water supply etc. The 
maxima and minima of these fees should be l^id down 

to avoid arbitrariness or lack of uniformity Land 

revenue cess or land revenue, cess on water rate, surcharge 
on stamp duty, entertainment tax and show tax etc. 
should also be assigned to the PRI with higher percentage 

t 9 Mandal Panchayats A permanent annual grant of 

not less than ^Rs. 2.50 per capita should be available to 
the Mandal Panchayats, the total expenditure on this 
account may not be more than Rs. 125 crores to buttress 
the tax as well as non-tax receipts of mandal panchayats... 
On the basis of 1977-78 data, the quantum of funds 
available to the PRI should be over Rs. 2,500 crores of 
the total Plan -and non-plan development budget expen- 
diture which could amount to Rs. 6 crores per district.’’* 

Administration of Panchayats 

In all States, adequate provision is made in the Act for the 
control of panchayats. Injudicial matters its functions are controlled 
by a competent authority with power to quash its proceedings to 
sense its decisions, to withdraw or transfer cases to the higher 
courts and in the last resort to cancel the jurisdiction or to 
supersede it. 

The administrative control of the panchayat is in some cases 
entrusted to the Government agency from a Tahsildar to the Col- 
lector or Commissioner. While in others to superior local bodies 
like the local or district boards e.g., in U. P. the District Magistrate, 
the District or Planning Officer and Assistant District Panchayat 
Officer exercise powers of supervision and control over the working 
of Panchayats. The District magistrate has the power to suspend any 
member of a gaon on nyaya panchayat if he has failed to discharge 
his duties properly ; while in Tamil Nadu there is a separate depart- 
ment of the government, viz., the Inspector of municipal councils 
and local boards and regional inspector to supervise and co-ordinate 
the administration of all the panchayats, district boards and 
municipalities in the State. In M. P. janapada sabhas have been 
7 " 

1. Report oj the Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions, 1978, pn. 

125-127. 
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established and they are responsible for the eflBcient and proper work- 
ing of the panchayats. Supervision and control over them also vests 
in the Janapada sabhas. The directorate of social welfare is respon- 
sible for the proper working of panchayats who can recommend 
to government for suppression of panchayats for their negligence 
and inefficiency. In Maharashtra there is no separate department 
exclusively for village panchayats but there is a separate local self- 
government department for all local bodies. The district collector 
checks and supervises the activities of the panchayats. He has powers 
to dissolve or supersede a panchayat and appoint an administrator. 
In the Punjab there is a separate panchayat department. There are 
also district boards in rural areas and there is every cooperation with 
panchayats. In Bihar the district magistrate, the district judge and 
the sub-divisional magistrate have powers to inspect the judicial 
records of the kutchery ; while a gazetted officer or chairman of the 
district board can inspect the office of the gram panchayats. In each 
district there is a panchayat officer. In West Bengal, as panchayats 
are not statutory, government do not exercise the control over sanc- 
tion of expenditure from revenue on account of welfare schemes. 
The local self-government department of the government looks after 
the existing panchayats and the district magistrate ensures that elec- 
tion of panchayat members is held according to executive orders of 
the government. In Rajasthan, there is a separate panchayat depart- 
ment. The chief panchayat officer works under the direct supervi- 
sion and control of the Government, the supervision and control of 
the activities of the panchayats vest in the local self-government 
department. The panchayat department possesses powers of super- 
seding a panchayat. It is superseded only in case of incompetency, 
default of abuse of power. 

A bird’s eye view of how Panchayti Raj Institutions have 
fared in some states would provide valuable insight into the structual 
and operational aspect of Panchayti Raj it may be stated as a 
general provision that in a country of India’s size and diversity, 
certain awareness in performance is inevitable. Historical vicissitudes 
ftirther complicate the picture. Structure and functions have been 
changing over the years. In Assam, there have been shifts in the 
ties and functions ^signed, the prevalent ones are Mokhuma 
Parishad at the sub-divisional level and the panchjant with a popu- 
lation of well over 15,000. In Andhra Pradesh, the Zila Parishads, 
endowed with limited executive functions, have shown encouraging 
results in areas like education ; the performance of Panchayt Samitis 
too h^ been noticable. In Bihar, the Zila Parishads were introduced 
only in 8 districts, but were soon given up. In Rajasthan which, 
with Andhra Pradesh, was the first to introduce Panchayati Raj 
the samiti ties worked with enthusiasm in the initial phase. Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka do not have the Zila Parishad, in the sense 
of a body endowed with executive functions, but the Samitis/Taluka 
^rd there have done well, the performance of the Samitis in Tamil 
Nadu in regard to education, water supply roads and nutrition has 
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received wide appreciation. In Kerala, where there were only 
village Panchyats but of a size which could amount to half a block, 
the working has been extremely satisfactory in the field of many 
municipal and civic functions, it is worthnoting that, in spite of 
different political parties being represented on the elected body, 
there was the needed harmony in implementing the programmes 
assigned to them as also in monitoring certain development projects. 
In Uttar Pradesh, a large number of small Panchayats were set up 
togather with Zila Parishads with very limited powers. They could 
not achieve much owing to extreme paucity of powers and resources. 
In Madhya Pradesh, the Act embodying the scheme of democratic 
decentralizations, was sought to be implemented in a piecemeal 
manner ; an approach 'that proved counter productive. As far as West 
Bengal is concerned, it has weaned away from what seemingly was 
a four tiered structure to a three tiered one with large Gram Pan- 
chayats, Deviating from the Balvantray Mehta report, three tier 
structure with the first point of decentralization at the district level, 
was organized in Maharashtra and Giijrat and it has functioned 
effectively particularly in the field of decentralized planning dnd 
developnient. The District councils in North Eastern India have 
featured which are worth studying. 


CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE WORKING OF THE 
PANCHAYATI RAJ 


Beneficial Effects 

Panchayati Raj Institutions have involved in programme plan- 
ning, in supply and distribution of agricultural inputs, farm equip- 
ments (such as tractors, sprayers, pump sets) constructed tanks 
bandharas^ small embankments and other minor irrigation works 
established school and primary health centres : constructed roads, 
and provided drinking water supplies ; provided subsidies on seeds 
and pesticides where new varieties are being introduced ; encouraged 
the use of improved agricultural practices through demonstrations ; 
organised crop compeTitions and collected taxes to the tune of Rs. 
40.00 crores in 1976-77. 

The Survey entitled ‘‘Awareness of C. D. in Village India,” 
(1966) carried out by the National Institute of C.D., Hyderabad, has 
stated that “the system of decentralised democracy had fostered the 
emergence of new leadership in the rural areas and- that the elected 
representatives were generally 'better than old traditional leaders. 
Social welfare and increased agricultural production were the most 
important purposes served by Panchayati Raj.” 

The Survey further added that “the most heartening finding has 
been that it has found a niche in the minds of rural people. The 
leadership of Panchayati Ra.] bodies at the block and district levels 
has thrown up new challenges to the political elite operating at the 
State and Central levels.” 
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Under favourable conditions Panchayati Raj Institutions have 
encouraged the intelligence, self-reliance, initiative and social sense of 
free men by placing the ultimate responsibility for government on the 
citizen themselves- It makes authority a trust, ensures equal consi- 
deration for all and thus makes for a just social order. Panchayati 
Raj has done this to a considerable extent and can do much mofe. 

Asoka Mehta Committee has observed “It will be wrong to 
think that Panchayti Raj should be viewed as a god that has failed. 
It has many achievements to its credit, the more important of these 
are : Politically speaking, it becomes a process of democratic seed- 
diilling in the Indian soil making an average citizen more conscious 
of his rights than before. Administratively speaking, it bridj^d 
the gulf between the bureaucratic elite and the people. Socio- 
culturally speaking, it generated a new leadership which was not 
meerly relatively young in age but also modernistic and pro-social 
change in outlook. Finally, looked at from the developmental angle, 
ft helped rural people cultivate a development psyche.”^ 

' Ilowever, the common theme of the reviews and studies under- 
taken has been not that the Panchayati Raj system has failed but that 
it could be made more effective. 

Weaknesses of the System 

Certain deficiencies do exist in the working of the system. 
Among these may be mentioned the following as the most important; 

(1) There is to be found factions among the villagers which 
make the common acceptance of the decisions of the 
panchayat impossible. Faction also makes it impossible 
for a common mind to develop within the panchayat and 
decisions are coloured by the factions interests of the 
members, 

(2) Lack of proper leadership in the village so that the 
panchayat becomes a tool in the hands of irresponsible 
elements in the village population. No respect is possible 
to develop among the villagers for an institution which 
is so abused. 

(3) Too much political interference in the work of the develop- 
ment functionaries has distributed the development work 
and prevented qualified and competent persons from 
coming forward to work in these institutions. The emerg- 
ing semi -enlightened local leadership considers positions 
in the panchayats as more a matter of prestige, patronage 
and power than of service to the community. There has 
been interference in every party matter of administration 
by the elected leaders converting every development scheme 
into an opportunity to distribute favours among the 


1. Keport^ p. 8, 
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members of their own caste, class and group. Political 
interference has been felt in the matters of location of 
service agencies.” It has been expected that panchayati 
raj would primarily be a development mechanism and 
make up for the shortfalls of the community development 

programme In practice it has emerged as a power 

mechanism.”’ 

(4) The fruits of developments, whatever achieved so far, 
have not been equitably distributed among the rural 
people. They have all been pocketed by a few weIl-oft‘, 
landed and normally high caste inter-related families in 
each village. The weakest and the loneliest and the 
last has remained in the same conditions as even before. 
Instead of preparing the ground for social equality and 
justice, these institutions have institutionalized injustice, 
favouritism and factionalism in life. 

(5) The objective of the promoters of PRI to transfei effective 
authority to elected local institutions and to use tlrcm as 
effective instruments for rural developments, seems to 
have been frustrated. Infact one finds that “tiie old 
myth of collectors responsibility for any and every function 
of government in the district has not only been retained 
but also further reinforced.”^ This has reduced the role 
of PRI to the minimum, in developing rural areas, convert- 
ing them into mere agents of State Government. 

(6) Panchayats are often under the overpowering influence 
of the big landlords or moneylenders in the village and,* 
therefore, fail lo inspire confidence among the majority 
of peasants in the village. Further, the powers that are 
parted with by the state governments in favour of the 
village panchayats with a view to training the villagers 
in the art of self-government are always usurped by this 
small group. The interests of the small minority are 
served at the cost of the needy majority Thus, the 
main ideal of democratic training and exercise of local 
power for the benefit of the people gets frustiated. 
Instances have been common where the subsidies given 
for the village roads or sanitation were spent on the 
roads in front of the houses of this small group or in the 
sanitary and ugly sports only near them were attended 
to while the rest of the village was neglected. Sometimes 
the funds disappear altogether but riie villager canm)t 
dare to ask the explanarion of the small group. The 
villager is loath to court trouble on account of the very 
scant protection given to him by the distant Central 

1. Mathur, M. V. (Ed ) Panchay 7ti Raj in Rajasthan, p ISO. 

2. Muttalib M. A. •‘Decentralisation ot Integration” in Local Govern- 
ment Institutions in Rural India p. 162. 
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Government and also because he is lost in toil and care 
for his daily bread. 

(7) The financial resources of the panchayats are very meagre 

so that they can never hope to look after even the elemen- 
tary functions assigned to them. Government subsidies 
go only a little way towards removing this want. Some 
local works have to be left out on account of their heavy 
cost inspite of their urgent necessityr 

Shortage of financial resources has adversely affected their 
performance in the field of development. “Slowly members of these 
bodies have come to realise that they have very little scope for 
decision making or administrative innovation and this has resulted 
in progressive loss of interest in planning and development aqd 
greater concentration upon petty administration matters such as 
posting and transfers or grant of licenses or contracts.’’^ 

(8) Village production plans are nothing but paper plans 
casually prepared by the V L, Ws. in consultation with a 
couple of village elders and the Sarpanch of the village 
panchayat. No serious attempt has been made to prepare 
an authentic village production plan incorporating produc- 
tion targets for each crop and for every family in the village. 

The Fourth National Convention of the All-India Panchayati 
Raj (Bangalore, 1964) observed that, “the progress of the movement 
of democratic decentralisation is painfully slow and there has been a 
lack of promptitude in the implementation of plans. Lukewarm 
interest shown by the people, casteism and communalistn, poor 
leadership, unwillingness of panchayats to impose taxes, lack of self* 
-reliance and increasing dependence on state governments, bicke- 
rings and factionalism, corruption and manipulation of accounts, 
continuation of the old district board attitude, emphasis on desk at 
the cost of the real field work, bureaucratic approach and lack of 
guidance from superior authorities, and the habit of the panches 
to ignore people are some of the causes explaining the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs.’’ 

STIGGFSTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

In order to make the panchayats more useful and to enable the 
people ti) exercise effective control over their representatives it is 
necessary that 

(i) The life of the local bodies is of shorter duration as against 
the life of the state legislature or the parliament. A life 
of TWO years would perhaps be the ideal one because 
longer life of the institutions concerned with 
planning and execution tends to create a sense of com- 


1 Swamp, Anand, “Panchayat Raj and Local Development in Local 
Government Institutions in Rural India” by Haldipur and Param- 
bamsa, 1970, p. 153, 
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placeiicy among members and makes them inactive and 
unresponsive. 

(ii) The panckayat samities could also have amongst its 
members those who are not directly responsible for plan> 
ning and execution of the schemes at the village level, 
say one for a population or 10,000 who are directly 
elected by tlw people. This is because men saddled with 
responsibilities develop certain attitudes and become pro- 
fessional defenders of the programme. 

(iii) Training programme should be drawn up. The idea being 
that in the period of 2 to 3 years every member of the 
panchayat samiti should undergo an intensive training of 
15 to 20 days — the first ten days being devotfed to the 
general training with special reference to planning co- 
ordination and administration. The remaining days to 
be devoted to training in subjects like agriculture, animal 
husbandry, co-operation, pub He health, etc. This wiB 
help Panchayat Samiti to select members for its wious 
functional committees also. 

(iv) Informal meetings once or twice a fortnight of the elder 
village men should be encouraged where the representa- 
tives of the Panchayat and these people could meet and 
informally discuss their problems. This will enable the 
people and the representatives to understand each other’s 
view point and will also enable the people to influence 
the decisions of the institutions. 

ASOKA MEHTA COMMITTEE AS PANCHAYATl 
RAJ INSTITUTIONS 

This Committee was formed in December 1977 to go into 
various aspects of PRI with a view to promoting rural development, 
and to suggest measures to strengthen these institutions so as to 
enable a decentralised system of planning and development to be 
effective. It was set up under the chairmanship of Shri Asoka 
Mehta and 1 2 other members. 

It submitted its Report in August 1978. 

The report covers about 300 pages, and has the following sec- 
tions : panchayati raj review and evaluation ; dynamics of develop- 
ment ; panchayati raj ; an imperative : structures ; composition and 
elections ; functions ; planning ; weaker sections : administration ; 
financial resourees ; human resources dcvelopmenf ; linkage with 
other institutions and approach and recommendations. 

Its main findings are : 

A number of developments in the past has conspired to under- 
mine the Panchayati Raj structures and made them ineffective. These 
factors are ; 

F. 58 
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(a) Lack of opportunity given to the PRIs (except in Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat) for taking up planning or implemen- 
tational work on a sizeable scale. Only the miniscule 
programmes, which were assigned to village panchayats 
or which were the part and parcel of the C. D. P. were 
handed over to the RPl. Schemes like SFDA, DPAP, 
ITDP were not brought within the purview of the elected 
Zila Parishads. Further, in the process of inplementalion 
of the transferred activities, a number of orders and direc- 
tions by the State Government led to the grade, develop- 
ment of subsidiary legislation which curtailed the decision 
making powers of the elected bodies. The tapering off 
the Plan allocation resources and the quantum of own 
resources were not properly utilized by the PRI. 

Again the will for strengthening the PRTs also weakened with 
the demands of development programmes being kept out of its 
orbit. 

(b) Bureaucracy had its own role in dissociating the PRIs from 
the developmental process. The officers feel that they are 
primarily accountable for results and financial proprieties 
to the slate government. They therefore are often aversee 
to PRIs being entrusted with additional functions and 
would also not easily adjust to working under the super- 
vision of elected representatives. 

(c) The lack of clarity in regard to concept of Panchayati Raj 
itself and the objectives for which they should stand have 
also attributed to the failure of the institutions. Some 
treat it just as an administrative agency ; others as an 
extension of democracy at the grass root level : and still 
orders as a charter of rural local government. 

(d) PRIs are dominated by economically or socially previ- 
leged persons of society and have as such facilitated the 
emergence of oligarchic forces yielding no benefits to 
weaker sections. 

(e) The performance of PRIs has also been vitiated by politi- 
cal factionalism, rendering developmental trusts either 
warped or diluted. Corruption, enefficiency, scant regard 
for procedures, polical interference from day to day ad- 
ministration, parochial loyalties, motivated actions, power 
concentration instead of serious consciousness — all these 
have seriously limited the utility of Panchayati Raj for the 
average villager. 

(f) Since planning and implementation being a matter of ex- 
pertise, require quick as well as complex arrangement of 
details, and as such the inter-position of Panchayati Raj 
bodies has on the one hand adversely affected the pace of 
development administration and on the other has further 

complicated the problems of coordination.^ 

Report — Ibid , pp. 4-7. 
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The committee has favoured open participationtof political par- 
ties in Panchayati Raj affairs as this may “ultimatly convert their 
mutual competition into constructive co-operation, for rural deve- 
lopment”. It has suggested that a district level is the obvious choice 
for being treated as the first point of decentralisation below state 
level. The need for an institution to provide popular, participation 
and supervision in the management of new demands of development 
emerging in the context of growth centres, which require local level 
programming has also been underlined. It envisages ‘mandal^ pan- 
chayats, consisting of a cluster of villages and covering a popuiation 
of 15,000 to 20,000. It has thus favoured a two-tier system of Pan- 
chayati Raj. 

In its report embodying 100 and odd recommendations, the 
committee has called for greater attention for the welfare of the 
weaker sections. To protect and promote their interests, the commit- 
tee has called for reservation of seats for scheduled castes and sche- 
duled tribes on population basis. The funds earmarked for their 
welfare must be subjected to social audit by a district level agency 
as well as by a committee of legislatures in which scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes. MLAs hav^ a majority of representation. 

The committee envisages 'a social justice committee of the 
zila parishad to ensure that panchayati raj institutions take intereit 
in the welfare of weaker sections. It has emphasised that ‘unless the 
state governments devolve corresponding plan as well as non-plan 
funds commensurate with the decentralisation of functions, the 
scheme of decentralised democratic management would not work.*" 

The committee has expressed the hope that its recominenda- 
tions^ould go a long way in the effective management of rural 
development. 
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Goa, Daman and Diu. do. do. 

(Report of the Department of Rural Development for 1P77-78 pp. 92-103. 
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Coverage of Gram Paachayats 
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Land Tenures, Land Revenue and Agricultural Tax 


land tenure 

Importance and Meaning 

Agricultural productivity in India has been low not only 
because tlie peasant producer is impoverished and disease-ridden but 
also because the investible surplus is most frittered away in-oon- 
productive consumption. Both these facts are intimately related 
to the institutional factors, v/r., who owns the land ? how land is 
used ?.and for whom does the tiller of the soil produce? for himself, 
for th^ land-lord, for the market or for the community ? Till recen- 
tly the agrarian system in India was a powerful obstacle to economic 
development and higher agricultural production. In this connection 
the observation of U. N. O. needs consideration. It says that, “in 
the//rjf place, the tenant has little incentive to increase his output 
since a large share in any such increase will accrue to the landowner, 
who has incurred no part of its cost. Secondly, the high share of the 
produce taken by landowner may leave the peasant with a bare 
minimum subsistence with no margin for investment. Thirdly, it 
means that wealth is held in the form of land that accumulation of 
capital does not lead to productive investment In such condi- 

tions it is important to emphasise that the existence of large-scale 
property ownership does not secure any of the advantages of large- 
scale operation or investment The tenants secure no benefit of 
working with better equipment or with better seeds, their methods 
of work are the same as the small owner 

There are two problems deserving consideration, viz., the 
problem of land tenure, i.e , the legal or customary system under 
which land is owned, and the problem of land tenancy i.e., the 
system under which land is actually cultivated and the product 
divided between the owner and the cultivator. In a study of the 
systems of land tenure are discussed the questions of landownefship, 
sale or mortgage of land and how far these rights are recognised by 
law or custom while under land tenancy are studied the questions of 


1. O. N. O Land Reforms— Defects in Agrarian Structure uS Obstacles 
to Economic Development, 1951, p. 18. 
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security under which the cultivator holds land and of the division of 
the product. 

The ‘tenurial system’ identifies the ownership of land and the 
relationship of the owner with the cultivator. In other words the 
system of Uand tenure^ refers to the system of ownership of land 
and the terms and conditions under which land is leased to the tiller 
by the landlord. According to Raleigh Barlowe ; “land tenu^. 
concerns all of the ways in which people, corporate bodies and 
governments share in the bundle of property rights ; and it concerns 
also the time periods during which these rights are held”.^ 
land tenure refers to the pattern of rights and responsibilities undor" 
which people hold, occupy and use landed property. The system 
encompasses such things as the owner, the cultivator, and the govern- 
ment, interrelation among them and the 'rights' and obligations 
of each. 

The study of land tenure system is of great significance from 
the point .of view of the state, the cultivator and the economy of the 
country, (i) The state has to identify the land owner to recover 
the necessary land revenue, (ii) The cultivator is the backbone of 
the rural economy and his role is of significant importance in the 
tenurial system as this will have far reaching consequences on the 
productivity of land, (iii) The organisation" of rural society and 
village institutions depends on tenurial system. This does have agro- 
economic consquences as the economy of tile country. 

Land Tenure System in Hindu Period 

Eminent authorities like Baden Powell and Dr. Mukherjee 
maintain that private properly and peasant proprietorship existed in 
India even in the Vedic period. There are others who maintain that 
land was the property of the king, of the State. Manusmriti 
maintains that “land is the property of him who cut away the wood 
or who tilled and c eared it” (ix. 44), But Yajnavalkya says that 
“land belongs to the king and the tiller possesses only the usufruc- 
tuary rights for life.” hWh^Arthashastra (1. 41) it is maintained 
that “land may be confiscated from those who do not cultivate it and 
given to others ; or it may be cultivated by village labourers and 
traders, lest those owners who do not cultivate it might pay less.” 
And further, “land prepared for cultivation shall be given to -tax- 
payers only for life.” In Jaimini’s view (Purva Mimansa) (vi. 7, 3) 
“the king cannot give away the earth because it is not his exclusive 
property but is common to all beings enjoying the fruits of their 
own labour in it.” This indicates that state ownership was not 
totally absent, but limited by or combined with common ownership 
of the village.^ 


1. Barlous, R. Land Resources Economics: The Political Economy of 
Rural and Urban Land Resources use, 1963, p. 373. 

2. Quoted by Radha Kumud Mukerjec Indian Land System, p. 23. 
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Prof. Mokojee gives the following pictare of land tenure 
existing in ancient India prior to the Muslim period 

“There was the king having no property right in land except the 
ri^t to a share of the produce. Below the king were the cultivators 
(kJmd-kasht- owner, cultivator-reiyara or members of joint village 
community), having the actual ownership of land. The king’s 
customary share was equal to 1 /6th to I /4th of the produce, which 
was known as customary pargana rate.” 

“It may be noted that : (i) In certain parts of eastern and 
western Punjab, C.P. (now M.P.), M.P., southern India, all village 
lands were jointly held by village communities ; (ii) In Bombay, 
Berar, Madhya Bharat, Madras and Bengal, there was individt^ 
ownership of land subject to payment of kings’ share and periodic or 
occasion^ payment of a share of the produce to the village chief or 
headman.” 

The demand of the State varied automatically with the outturn, 
and no elaborate system of suspensions and. remissions of the 
revenue was thought necessary. The State had merely a right to a 
share always in kind. But this proved disadvantageous from the point 
of view of the cultivators as the whole crop had to be kept rotting on 
the ground till the officers of the king came to supervise the division. 
Hence, this inconvenience gave place eventually to the payment in 
inoney. In the Muslim period, there was revival of trade and 
expansion of money economy Commutation of produce-rent increas- 
ed the economic powers of rent collectors and revenue farmers. 

Land Tenn-e System in Muslim Period 

As distinguished from the earlier system, land revenuesHvere 
collected not by officials of the State but by local chiefs or lie^s 
with whom settlements were made by the Central State authorities. 
This system was extended and regularised under the Muslim rale. 
The chief or lieges — sube^rs, nawabs, and princes, in their ,turn made 
settlements with the lower lieges who also too often became indepen- 
dent rulers. Daring the Muslim rule, the assessment of land 
revenue was more systematised and standardised. The process was 
initiated' under Sher Shah and perfected under Emperor Akbar. 
During the latter’s, reign, 1/3 of the 10 years’ average produce was 
fixed is the state revenue payable in cash. This method of assess- 
ment was applied in case of land which was in continuous cultiva- 
tion. But in the case of land which, on occasions, remained fallow, 
full rent was collected only in the year of cultivation, and no rent 
was levied during the fallow period. In the case of land out of 
epHivation for 5 years, a reduced rate was charged to encourage 
cultivation. 

According4o Prof. Mukeijee, “during the Mughal period: 
(i) zamindari the state ri^t) develop^ into kings’ superior 


1. Mukerjee, K.. Latfd Reforms, 1952, p. 1. 
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ownership of the entire domain, but the concurrent hereditary, 
permanent and long established right of the khud-kaskt raiyats in the 
soil was recognised ; (ii) old chieftains remained who collected and 
transmitted local revenues to the ruler; and (iii) zamindars and Jagir- 
dars came into existence between the state and khud-kasMt raiyats."^ 

The right of collecting land revenue for a pargana or district 
was sold out by public auction to the highest bidders who were held 
responsible for the payment of the amount, thus, fixed in one lunnp 
sum into the government treasury, retaining for themselves any 
surplus over it. These tax-farmers squeezed out of the cultivators as 
much as possible and paid to the Government as little as they could. 
In some cases, the Hindu chieftains or rajahs subdued by the 
Mughals were made the revenue farmers under the Imperial 
Warrant. Although at first the office of the tax-farmer was not here- 
ditary and was subject to the supervision of the state officials, it 
tended to be so as the control of the central authority weakened. 
Thus, by the middle of the 17th century zamindars. assignee and 
farmers of land taxes had greatly strengthened their position. They 
consolidated their positions by bringing waste land under cultivation* 
as their own land by buying up the small farmers. 

It may be noted that the system that had developed under the 
Mughal emperors had the following characteristics:* 

(i) Land belonged to the peasant, in the sense, that he en- 

joyed hereditary occupancy right if he was a resident 
of the village. Even his rent could not be increased by 
the zamindar beyond the customary level {riirikh). 

(ii) Land could neither be purchased nor sold. Generally 
the preasant was not evicted ; even if he was evicted 
for failure to cultivate, land was not to be resumed as 
the khas land of zamindar, but another peasant had 
to be invested with its occupancy right, 

(iii) The zamindars whose tributes to the ruler were fixed, 
were themselves petty rulers and had to ful'fil the 
traditional duties of a ruler for the betterment of 
agricultural operations. 

Land Tenure System Under British Rule 

When the East India Company acquired political control in 
one part of the country after another they took over the traditional 
system ; but the whole character of land system was transformed by 
them through the introduction of the British concepts in India. It 
was assumed that the State was the supreme landlord. In the place 
of the traditional share of the Government in the produce, paid by 
the village coranaunities as a whole there was introduced a system of 
fixed payments in cash assessed on land which had no reference to 


1. Mukerjee, K.yLand Reforms, 1952 p. 11, p. 2. 

2. Sen Bhawani, Evolution of Agrarian Relations in India, 1962 pn. 

55-56 

F. 59 
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the good or bad harvest. In most cases the assessment was individ- 
ual whether levied directly on the cultivator or on land lords 
appointed by the State. In 1793, Lord Cornwallis gave the revenue 
farmers the proprietary rights over their estates in return for their 
agreeing to pay a fixed amount as land revenue to the British. The 
result of this agreement was that the zamindars who were merely 
collectors of land revenue were converted into landlords and origi- 
nal cultivators were reduced to the position of tenants. Thus, 
between the cultivating holder and the Government a third party 
with an interest in land had grown up in zamindri areas. In most 
parts of Bengal sub-infeudation had bron created. When the estate 
was too big. the zamindar would hand over a part of it on lease to 
a tenure holder. In such adjustment there have been four interests 
in land which may intervene between the cultivator and the govern- 
ment, as will be clear from the table given by Baden Powell^ : — 

— 1- - - - - - - - 

One Interest Two Interests Three Interests Four Interests 

1. Tlic Govern- 1. Government 1. Government 1. Govern- 1. Gov«n- 
ment is sole 2. The ralyat or 2. Landlord ment, n«snt 

proprietor, occupant with zamindar, 2. landlord, 2, Landlord 

i.e. State defined title Talukdar, or 3. Sub-pro- 3. Actual pro- 
Landlordism, (not a tenant) a joint village prietor or prietor or 

as in Madras body regarded tenant landlord, 

or Bombay ' as a whole. holders. 4. Actual cul- 

i.e, Raiyatwaxi 3. Actual cul- 4. raiyat or tivatitig 
System, tivating hold- cultivating holders, 

crs, individual, holders. individual- 

co-sharers, co-sharer 

i.e. zamindari i e. mahal 

system, wari system 

The land revenue was considered as a rent rather than a tax. Under 
British rule, the system of assessment and collcetion of revenue varied 
according to the varying circumstances of different States and to suit 
adnunistrative convenience. So that “the system of land tenure in 
India exhibited almost every conceivable variation fronts immense 
estates containing thousands of tenants to minute holdings of well 
under an acre in size.” 

In Bengal and parts of Madras the zamindar and a number 
of sub-proprietors below him intervened between the Government 
and the cultivating holder. In parts of U.P. there were groups of co- 
sharers on village communities claiming collectively to be the land- 
lords of the estate, and collecting revenue from the cultivating 
holders whom they regarded as their tenants- There were in Oudh, 
persons known as the talukdars claiming proprietary rights over 
these joint villages. 

“Indian tenures are largely the results of changes and growths, 
the fruits of wars and incursions, tribal and local conquests or 
usurpations and of the rise and fall of the ruling families ; the right 


1. Baden Powell, Land Revenue of British India, 1928, p. 129 
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by conquests or birthright supervenes upon the right by first 
clearing.” All rights of ownership in land in India rested on two 
bases, i.e., the right of first clearance and the inheritance right which 
originates in grants, conquests or natural superiority.^ The right of 
clearance is the right of the individual holder which arises from the 
fact that he was the first to occupy the plot of land and bring it 
under cultivation. This was till recently the basis of raiyatwari 
holding and the privileged position claimed by the cultivating 
holders who have been reduced to the position of tenants under 
landlords in zamindari and other landlord estates. 

In India it had been a long practice for the rulers to make 
grants of villages to their dependents and the grantee was entitled 
to the State’s share of the produce. But the grantees by bringing 
wasteland under the plough, and by buying up poorer land, holders 
claimed to be the landlords of the whole village and in course of 
years succeeded in making the cultivators forget that they had in- 
dependent rights. So that the descendants of the grantees held the 
village jointly while the cultivating landholders had sunk to the posi- 
tion of the tenants with some special occupancy privileges. Above 
these joint villages another right had grown up in U.P. In Agra the 
Rajahs, who had been employed as revenue farmers by the kingdom, 
had acquired certain rights over a number of such villages by the 
time the Province came under British rule. In these cases the village 
owners had been recognised by the British Government as actual 
proprietors and the land revenue settlement had been made with 
them but a sort of overlordship or talukdari interest over them had 
been assigned to the talukdars who were paid 10 per cent of the land 
revenue raised from the villages as talukdari allowance. The 
talukdars of Oudh also originated in this way. 

Thus in India, over the right to land which was created by first 
clearance, a number of other rights had grown up — rights which 
originate in conquest, grant of natural superiority. Enterprising 
revenue farmers and State officials had risen and ruling chiefs had 
sunk to the position of landlords. Rights of this kind (inheritance 
right) resided either in one landlord or in a body of co-sharers 
having overlordship over a village or a large estate. To quote 
Baden Powell, “claims grew, one set of rights were superimposed 
upon another and in many cases — as zamindari areas of Bengal and 
in the talukdari estates of Oudh— various grades of rights in land 
were found to co-exist.” 

Three Systems of Land Tenures On Eve of Independence 

“The system of land tenure in India exhibited almost every con- 
ceivable variation from immense estates, containing thousands of 
tenants to minute holdings or well under an acre in size. It is never- 
theless possible to classify the holdings into certain fairly well- 


1, Biita'Po'mW, Land Revenue and Its Administration in India, Rp, 122. 
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defined groups.” There were three main types of land tenures : 
such as : 

(a) Landlord tenure, which was called zamindari system. 

(b) Independent single tenure which was described as roiyat- 
wari system. 

(c) Joint-village or village community tenure which was known 
as mahalwari System. 

This classification was based on the relationship between the 
holder and the Government. The type of tenure in each case deter- 
mined form of settlement of the land revenue, the gradations of interest 
and rights in land, their recognition and inter-relation and the nature 
of the unit of assessment adopted. 

From the point of view of duration, there were two types of 
tenures, viz., permanently settled estate system, known as parmanent 
zamindari, and temporarily settled estate system, called temporary 
zamindari. 

Permanent zamindari system existed in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
(about one- half), Assam (small portions) Banaras and north Madras 
(about one-third) where the share of the State was fixed in 
perpetuity. Temporary zamindari (or the jagirdari) settlement 
existed in U.P. The Jagirdari system which prevailed mainly in 
Punjab, Rajasthan and the princely States of the Central India was 
merely another variety of temporary zamindari settlement only under 
a dififeren't name. In M.P. the system was known as malguzari and 
in U.P. it was known as mahalwari. 

The essence of zamindari system consisted in making private 
landlords the proprietors of estates on condition of payment of a 
stipulated revenue to the State. The peasants obtained holdings by 
leasing the same from l^dlords who stood between the State and 
the tiller. The revenue was assessed in lump -sum on the whole 
estate and tenant farming was the general rule under such system. 
The Zamindari system prevaHiRi on about 40 per cent of the land 
under cultivation. Since Indepedence it has ceased to exist in its old 
form. 

Under the raiyatwari system, land was held direct from the 
State by the raiyat i.e., the individual tenants. The raiyat could not 
be ejected by the Government so long as he paid the fix^ assessment. 
In such system, the owner farming was the rule though of late 
owners began to let out the land to tenants-at-will. 

Under the mahalwri system, the villages concerned were units 
by themselves, the ownership of property wa.s joint or communal. 
Iltese villages otmahals were settled with dircetly, though a co- 
^arer of standing was generally selected to underlie the primary 
liability of paying the land revenue. Under this system the details 
regarding procedure, period of settlement and assessment of land 
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revenue varied from place to place. The cultivation was usually 
done by a class of tenants in U.P. but in the Punjab often the 
owners themselves cultivated the land. 


The following chart reveals the distribution of three principal 
land tenures established under the British rule 


Varieties of landlord 
tenure 

Varieties of joint 
village tenure 

Varieties of inde- 
pendent single 
tenure 

1. Permanent settle- 

1. U.P, Mahalwari 

1. Madras raiyat- 

ment (Zamindars 

settlement except 

wari- 

of East and West- 

Oudh Talukdars. 


Bengal) 



2, Temporary settle- 



ment (remaining 

2, Punjab Mahal- 

2. Bombay and 

Zamindars of East 

wari. 

Berar raiyatwari 

-and West Bengal). 



3. Temporary settle- 

3. M,P. Malguzari. 

3. Special systems 

ment (Oudh Taluk- 


of Assam and 

dars>. 


Coorg. 


Of the total area under three main types of land revenue, 38 
per-cent belonged lo raiyatwari, 24 per cent to permanent settlement 
and 38 per cent to temporary settlement at the time of 
independence. 

It may be noted that the period of temporary settlement varied 
from 30 years in Bombay, Madras and U.P. to 20 years in Central 
Provinces and 40 years in Punjab. 

Marx has described the main characters of three types of land 
tenure in India as follows ;* 

“The history of English in India is a string of futile and really 
absurd economic experiments. In Bengal, they created a caricature 
of large-scale English landed estates : in south-eastern India a 
caricature of small parcelled property^n the north-west they did all 
they could to transform the Indian economic community with com- 
mon ownership of the soil into a caricature of itself.” 

(1) The Raiyatwari System 

This system was first introduced in the districts of Baramahal 
(Madras) by Captain Read and Thomas Munro in 1792 and was 
gradually extended to other parts of the province and thereafter to 
Bombay, Berar and Central India. Later on the system was 
extended to Mysore, Assam and Hyderabad. Although originally 
the raiyat wa? the actual cultivator, there were many non-cultivating 
or absentee raiyats. 

The ryotwari tenure is characterised by the following principal 
features : 


1. Mukerjec, K., Op. cii , p. 6. 

Z Marx, Karl. Capital, Vol HI. 1959, p. 328. 
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(a) Under this system, the raiyat or the registered holder of 
the land is recognised as holding the land directly from the govern- 
ment without the intervention of any intermediaries. His tenure is 
known as the occupancy tenure but the ownership of all land inclu- 
ding the waste land lies in the state. 

(b) The holder of the land is a mere occupant and as such has 
the right to use, transfer by gift, sell, or sub-let or mortgage or 
otherwise dispose of the land. He holds the land in perpetuity so 
long as he pays the land revenue to the state. Hence, he cannot be 
ejected by the Government so long as he pays the fixed assessment. 

(c) The occupant has a right to resign any field or fields at his 
option. He can, thus, contract the area held by him by resignation 
or extend it by purchase in accordance with the state of his 
resources. 

(d) The occupant can lease a portion or the whole of his 
holding on annual tenancy at a rent agreed upon with the tenant. 
The tenant under the raiyat has no statutory rights. He has no 
permanent interest in the land he cultivates. If the tenant sows 
improved seeds or puts in good manure or extra labour to improve 
the land he has no guarantee that he will gel an extra return for his 
labour and enterprise. The absentee raiyat cares only for the rent 
and takes no interest in the improvement of the land. Under this 
system the tenants are called tenants-at-will or non- occupancy 
tenants raiyat they have to work as terms and conditions laid down 
in the tease by the owners. 

(e) If the Government sells the holding of the raiyat for areas 
of land revenue and takavi loans the purchaser has a clean title, the 
sale conveying the land free of all encumbrances. 

(f) The assessment is a charge upon the crop and the arrears 
of jarevious years a first charge on the holding. The revenue is 
r^arded as a rent and npt as a tax. Every holder is individually 
responsible for payment of the land revenue. The assessment is 
fixed for a period of 20 to 30 years and is periodically revised under 
a survey settlement. 

Raiyatwari system is based on Arthur Yoanges’ view that “the 
magic of property turns into gold.” 

Raiyatwari system is to be found largely in Assam, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 

There are two kinds of raiyatwari holdings : (i) those in which 
each individual occupant holds directly from government, and (ii) 
those in which the land is held by the village communities, the heads 
of the village being responsible for the payment of revenue of the 
whole village area. In Maharashtra, Assam and Tamil Nadu the 
raiyatwari t«iure is on the individual basis. 
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The main advantages claimed for this system are : (i) that 
there is no sub-infeudation and the cultivator is in direct relation 
with the government, (ii) There are no intermediaries, (iii) The 
raiyat is at liberty to sub-let his land and can enjoy a permanent 
right of tenancy so long he pays the land revenue. 

But this system suffers from certain defects too : (i) The land 
in these areas passes into the hands of non-agriculturists and the 
number of the landless labourers is increasing, and the size of hold- 
ings going smaller and smaller, (ii) It is also defective in the methods 
of assessment of land revenue. It leaves too much to the SetUement 
Officer whose estimates are based on mere guess-work, (iii) The 
individual assessment has destroyed the collective basis of village life 
and has led to the decay of the village community. 

Although raiyatwari tenure vested proprietary rights on the 
peasants, this proprietorship was very soon lost to. the same elements 
who had become zamindars in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The money 
lenders were very prominent in this respect in the raiyatwari areas. 
As a result a new class of landlord began to rise in these areas dis- 
possessing the actual tillers of the soil of their proprietorship, as 
would be clear from the quotation given below^ : — 

“The tenant who cultivated land on lease, which is generally 
annual, is not sure how long the land would remain in his possession 
as the lan^ord has the power to resume that land after the end of 
the year giving three months’ notice to the tenant. Thus the tenant 
has no permanent interest in lands. In many cases, land is leased on 
the crop-sharing basis. If the tenant sows improved seeds or puts in 
good manure or extra labour to improve the land, half of the 
increased production so obtained at his cost goes to the landlord, 
the tenant does not get a proper return on his labour and enterprise. 
The absentee landlord cares only for his annual rent and takes no 
interest in .the improvement of his land or the introduction of 
improved methods of cultivation.” 

(2) Mahalwari System 

The Congress Agrarian Committee has defined this system in 
these words.® “The principle of mahalwari or joint village system, 
first adopted in Agra and Oudh and later extended to the Punjab were 
laid down in Regulation IX of 1833. Under this system, the villages 
concerned were units by themselves and the ownership of property 
w^ joint or communal. These villages or mahals were settled with 
directly, though a -co-sharer of standing was generally selected to 
undertake the primary liability of paying the land revenue. Under 
this system, the details regarding procedure, period of settlement 
and assessment of land revenue vary from place to place.” 


1 . Hml Report of the Famine Enquiry Commission, p. 269. 

2. Report, p. 33. 
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John Stuart Mill described it thus : "‘The peasant proprietors 
compound with the State for a fixed period. The proprietors do not 
engage individually with the government but by village, through its 
headman, undertakes to pay so much for so many years themselves 
assigning to each man his quota. Primarily each man cultivates and 
pays for himself but ultimately he is responsible for his co- villagers 
and they for him ; they are ultimately bound together by a joint 
responsibility. If one of them is compelled to sell his rights to meet 
demands upon him, the others have the right for pre-emption.”^ 

In the ancestral villages, each co-sharer paid a proportion of 
the land revenue exactly corresponding to the fractional share of the 
estate ; while in the non-ancestral villages the amount each sharer 
was to pay was proportionate to the actual holding. Such tenure 
prevailed in the Punjab and U.P. 

Whether these co-sharers themselves cultivated the land, or they 
had below them a class of tenants, depends upon the way in which 
the joint village has originated. If the body of the co-sharers (as in 
U. P.) has grown up over an already existing village, the original 
cultivators would have sunk to the leyel of the tenant paying rent to 
the co-sharers who divide the amount so collected among themselves. 
If the proprietary body belonged to a superior of a military class 
as in the Punjab and U. P. the cultivation was carried on by the 
tenant and not by the co-sharers. But when the village has been 
established on a new soil by a co-operative colonizing group or by 
an active and energetic conquering tribe whole descendants were the 
joint owners of the village the co-sharers may themselves work on 
the land with the help of their families. But here also tenants may 
be found. 

In a joint village the village common or Shamlat and the 
wasteland belonged to the co-sharers and not the government. The 
co-sharers may let it out on rent to tenant and divided the rent 
among themselves and brought it under cultivation. Each co-sharing 
body has its own special holding or home farm better known as Sir 
land. It was the private properly of the cosharing landowner and 
no one could claim' to have been its owner in the past. We hear 
less of Sir land in the Punjab because there the co-sharers themselves 
cultivate the land, and usually there are no tenants who hold from 
them. The Sir land was important in U. P. and M.P. 

The co-sharing families in the joint village shared the land or 
its yield according to one of the three principles : 

(i) The first was the ancestral or family share system. Each of 
the co-sharing families got a fraction of the whole, determined by 
its place in the genealogical tree. Among these ancestral villages 
themselves there were three distinct varieties : (a) the present body 


1. Quoted by K, Mukerjee, Op. C//., p. 16 
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of the joint owners might hold the whole estate undivided (as in the 
case of a joint undivided family), viz., zamindari mustarkas ; (b) or 
the co-sharing families might agree to partition the estate among 
themselves on the ancestral principle, \\z., pattidari ; (c) or the co- 
sharers might divide only part of the estate, leaving the waste land 
the area cultivated by the occupancy tenants undivided, viz., 
imperfect pattidari. In the case of joint villages held on the ancestral 
system, the present body of proprietors are descendants of a common 
ancestor who acquired landlord rights over the estate. 

(ii) The second system was adopted in the non-ancestral villages 
which had been established by colonisation of conquering groups, 
and villages which had forgotten all remembrances of ancestral 
shares. Here the land was shared by the co-sharers according to 
customary or bhaichara principles in (a) equal lots made up artificially 
of various types of land (from good and bad land in the village) : or 
(b) according to the number of ploughs owned ; or (c) with reference 
to share in water ; or (d) share in well. 

(iii) There was a system of de facto holdings In villages which 
followed this principle there was no sharing. Nothing but de facia 
holding was recognised. This may be due to the fact that originally 
when the village was established land was abundant and each family 
took what it wanted or had the ability to cultivate or to the gradual 
decay of an earlier system of definite shares.^ 

For revenue, one sum was assessed for the whole village for 
which all the co-sharers were jointly and severally responsible. The 
revenue was collected by the village numberdar, for which he was 
given a commission of 5 per cent. 

(3) Zamfndari System 

This system was mainly the result of the reluctance of the 
British, during the early dap of their rule in India, to deal directly 
with the cultivating holders for the collection of land revenue. When 
parts of India gradually began to pass under British rule, the British 
administrators were faced with the problem of making arrangements 
for the collection of land revenue. Numerous factors made them 
prefer cfealing with the raiyats through middlemen. Firstiy^ the 
task of surveying and assessing the small holdings of millions of 
cultivators, and of collecting the land revenue from them was 
a gigantic and formidable one. Secondly, the complex administra- 
tive machinery needed for this purpose had not been built up till then. 
Combined with this natural disinclination to deal directly with the 
raiyats was the idea of landlord and tenant to which they had been 
accustomed in England, and they therefore proceeded on the 
basis that the cultivators must hold their lands from the landlord. 
This made them extremely willing to recognise some one person as 


1. Baden Powell , Revemc and fix Adiwnistration in British India* 
pp. 76-87. 
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the landlord of an estate and thus make him responsible for the pay- 
ment of land revenue levied on, the estate as a whole. The Britishers 
were anxious to find suitable persons, i. e., the zamindars and the 
various revenue or tax farmers or revenue collecting officers of the 
inughals, who were though in reality the landholders and not the 
proprietors having py proprietary rights in the soil, but had streng- 
thened their position during the disturbed days that followed the 
break-up of the Mughal empire and now claimed to be landlords, 
came in very handy. The British recognised them as landlords and 
they, in turn, agreed to pay a stipulated amount as land revenue on 
their estates. Thus according to Sir Richard Temple, “the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal was a measure which was effected to naturalise, 
the landed institutions of England among the natives of Bengal.”^ 
The zamindars who were orginally either the local chiefs, rajahs or 
other grantees or the agents of government and therefore, under the 
supervision of the government were declared full proprietors of the 
areas over which their revenue collection extended. The assessment 
was fixed at about 10/1 Iths of what the zamindar received as rent 
from raiyats the balance of 1/Ilth constituting the zamindar’s 
remuneration. The revenue liability was fixed in a rough and ready 
manner without any survey of landed rights, and interests or any 
investigation into the productive capacity of the different classes of 
soils. The intention of protecting the tenants as well was never made 
effective. The landlords became a functionless parasitic class intere- 
sted in getting the maximum rent from the peasants and Cornwallis 
dream of creating in Be'ngal a beneficent landlord capitalist system 
resting on the contentment of the cultivator failed to materialise.* 

In thus hastily recognising the claims of zamindars and other 
revenue farmers to proprietary rights, the Britishers sacrificed the 
interests of the millions of cultivating raiyats. Those who were the 
real proprietors of the land they cultivated now sank to the position 
of tenants holding their land from the zamindar. The inevitable 
result was the creation of absentee landlords and degradation of the 
original holders to a position of semi-serfdom, e. g., in U, P. the 
creation of talukdars in Avadh after the war of Independence (8157) 
was dictated by the political necessity irrespective of the rights of the 
mass of peasantry. Dr. B. R. Misra has remarked that “Govern- 
ment entirely for political considerations, subordinated and sacrificed 
the interests of the millions to the interests of the few.”® This result- 
ed in the creation of landlordism, the conversion of obcupants into 
full-proprietors, and under-proprietors, and the emphasis on the 
distinction between the superior proprietors and under-proprietors 
which have been responsible for the deterioration of the economic 
position of the raiyats and for the growth of a class of capitalistic 
rent-receiving intermediaries. 


1. R. Temple, Men and Events of My Time in India, p. 30. 

2. Quoted by A. Haque in Mau Beftind the Plough, p. 255. 

3. B. R. Misra, Land Reyenue Policy in U. P., pp. 196-197. 
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All these landlord estates fell into two broad classes, viz., 
those permanently settled and those temporarily settled. 

(1) Permanent Settlement 

The Permanent SeUlement was introduced in Bengal by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1793. The system was later extended to other parts of 
the country as the Directors of the E. I. Co., were favourably 
impressed bv this system. It was, therefore, applied to Banaras, to 
north Madras, to U. P., and parts of south Madras. In 1885 this 
system was formally abandoned as the state could not enhance its 
land revenue. 

The permanent settlement had three main features ://«//>>, ir 
gave the zamindar proprietary rights in the soil, subject to his pay- 
ing regularly the land revenue due from the estate. Secondly, in 
order to encourage the landlords to invest money in the improve- 
ment of their estates it fixed the State demand in perpetuity. Thirdly, 
if the land revenue due from the zamindar was fixed at a lump 
sum ( 10/11 ths) this assessment was declared fi.xed and unalterable. 
The State sacrificed its right to enhance the land revenue due from 
the estates under the zamindars in order to induce them to spend 
capital on the development of their estates and to encourage the 
expansion of cultivation. 

Result of Permanent Revenue Settlement 

(1) It failed to define and protect the rights of the raiyats. The 
permanent settlement had disastrous results for the cultivating 
raiyats. At the time of the Permanent Settlement the Khudkasht 
ryot had real proprietary rights in the soil ; the land revenue which 
they paid to the zamindars was regulated by customary rates (known 
as pragana rates) and they could not be ejected so long as they paid 
those, customary rates. They had also “a number of communal 
privileges in regard to homestead plots and to the pasture and forest 
lands, bunds, tanks, irrigation channels and fisheries to the services 
of the village servants or officials, and to the pick of fields left 
unoccupied.” The permanent settlement, while it gave zamindars the 
proprietary rights in the soil, left undefined the customary rights of 
the raiyats. The result was to place the raiyats entirely at the merc> 
of the zamindars, who gradually secured the right to enhance 
the amounts due as land revenue from the ryots and to evict them. 
Further, no attention was paid to the rights of the heritability and 
transferability of the holdings enjoyed by the raiyats. The tenants 
suffered doubly, //m, by losing their proprietary rights in the lands 
they held, and secondly, by the lack of provision for an appeal to a 
higher authority for the redress of their grievances. 

In the period between 1793 and 1859, the ryots were left to the 
mercy of the zamindars and the rights were completely effaced. 
'‘Within a few decades not merely were the customary rates all broken 
up, district by district, but the rights of the raiyats were so completely 
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obliterated that- it was difficult to find a single vestige or ascertain 
what they were when the first tenancy legislation was being consider- 
ed.”^ In fact, in the interval of 66 years while the proprietary body 
grew in strength and prospered in wealth, village communities 
perished, the pargana rates disappeared, and' most vestiges of the 
constitutional claims of the peasantry was lost in the usurpations 
«nd encroachments of the landlords.* So says Dr. R. K. Mukerjee 
that, “the landlords encroached upon the restricted rights in the 
village commons, and displayed little practical interest in the improve- 
ment of the condition of the tenants as they were merely concerned 
with exacting as much revenue as possible from the raiyats.”** 
Further, the landlord magnates whether the zamindars of Bengal or 
the talukdars of Avadh or large landowners of the canal colonies in 
the Punjab, had neglected ther duties towards the raiyats, done very 
little towards the improvement of the land and contributed by their 
indifference and neglect to the growing impoverishment of the agri- 
cultural classes. 

(2) It led to sub-division of rights in land. The zamindar leased 
out their interests, and the middlemen leased out in turn, creating a 
long chain of rent receivers and rent payers who intervened between 
the State and the actual cultivators. This feudalism on the one hand 
and serfdom on the other, were the principal characteristics of the 
land system of Bengal. 

Owing to the practice of sub-letting, 30% of the land ia Bombay 
and Madras was not cultivated by the tenants themselves. The Simon 
Commission reported about Bengal that : “In some districts, the sub- 
infeudation has grown to astonishing proportions, as many as 50 
or more intermediaries interests having been created between the 
zamindars at the top and the actual cultivators at the bottom.”* With 
the incr^sing sub-infeudation, relations between the zamindar and 
the cultivator became more strained and a greater gulf was created 
between the two. 

By vesting the zamindar with all residuary rights of property, 
the government exalted their status and helped a continuous improve- 
ment in their condition. On the other hand, the rights of the raiyats 
were exposed to damage. The practical security given by custom was 
shattered in and its place were substituted the shadowy protection of 
the courts and a vague promise of succour in future. By thus 
undermining the protection of the raiyats and giving a new bias to the 
interests of the zamindars, the Permanent Settlement altered the 
balance of rural society in :^ngal.® 

1. Mukerjee, R. K , Economic Problems of Modern India, Vol. I, p. 220. 

2. /6W..P. 220. 

3. Ibid,p. 220 ; and H. D. Malaviya, Land Reforms in India, 1954, 
p 123. 

4. Simon Commission Report, Vol I, p. 340. 

5. S. Gopal, The Permanent Settlement in Bengal and its Results, 1949, 
p. 25. 
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(3) It also increased rack-rentU^. It was estioutted that -50 to 
60 per cent of the grdss produce on aa average was handed over by 
the cultivator to the landlords towards the pay^nt of rent. A survey 
of 27 farms under tenancy in the Punjab indicated that “of the net 
income of cultivation, less than 80% is enjoyed by the worker and the 
rest goes to the non-working owner of the land. Rack-renting has 
reached to a great extent in the areas where the system of crop-shar- 
ing prevails.”* According to Dr. Gyan Chand, “in Bengal nearly 1/5 
of the total sown area of the province was cultivated under this 
system. These crop-sharers were generally landless labourers, expro- 
priated proprietors or occupancy tenants with unduly small holdings. 
The proportion of the landlord’s share in the crop varied, but one 
half was the rule. The land-lord saved the cost of cultivation, avoid- 
ed all risks in the enterprise and was yet assured of some return 
from his lands. In addition to his share, he made the tenant pay 
premium and render other services for being permitted to cultivate 
land.” In Bihar, landlord’s share except where it was a fixed 
quantity of grain per bigha, was nine twentieths but this led the 
landlord to call upon the tenant to render services, make presents or 
pay dues on tolls. In U.P. nearly one-fourth of the sown area may be 
said tc be under this system. The share croppers had to pay half the 
gross produce and in most cases many perquisite levies. In the 
Punjab, about 50% of the sown area was cultivated by tenants-at-will 
who were all share-croppers. The proportion of the landlord’s share 
in this province varied from 1/4 to 1/2, but the latter was generally 
the rule. 

The rapid increase in the number of co-sharers was the most 
disquieting feature and an indication of the extent to which the 
hereditary ryots were losing their status and being depressed to a 
lower standard of living. 

To sum up, it may be noted that far from being leaders landlords 
became absentee parasites. The zamindari tenure proved harmful to 
cultivators and stood in the way of agricultural progress. The 
cultivators suffered from rack-renting and insecure tenure. Frequent 
enhancement of rent and constant fear of ejectment discouraged all 
enterprise on their part. Cultivation under zamindari tenure was 
much less efficient than cultivation by peasant proprietors . “Give a 
man the swure possession of a bleak-rock and he will turn it into a 
garden ; give him a nine years’ lease of a garden and he converts it 
into a desert.” H. Calvert has rightly said. “They generally take 
less care in preparing the crops, plough landless often, manure it less 
and use fewer implements upon it than owners. They grow less 
valuable crops, especially avoiding those requiring the sinking of 
capital in the land ; they make little or no effort at improving their 
fields ; they often keep a lower type of cattle ;.they avoid perennials 
and bestow no care on tree.”* Besides, there is an increase of non- 


1. Congress Agrarian Reforms Commitue Report, p.'il. 

2. H. Calvert, Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, p. 198. 
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cultivating land-owners everywhere, even in the strongholds of 
cultivating proprietorship. This encroachment of landlordism has 
brought in its ’^ake all the evils of spendthrift and inequitous land 
management.^ 

Evalnation of the Permanent Settlement by the Land Revenue Com- 
mission of Bengal 

The following arguments were advanced in favour of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal : 

(i) Financially, it had ensured to the State a fixed stable 
revenue without the necessity of incurring heavy expenses 
in connection with periodical reassessment ; and collection. 

(ii) Politically, it has secured the loyalty of the zamindars in 
the task of consolidating of British rule in India. 

(iii) Socially, it enabled the zamindars to act as the natural 
leaders of the ryots and to show their public spirit in a 
practical manner by helping the spread of education and 
sound ideas on sanitation, etc. 

(iv) Economically, it secured agricultural enterprise and pros, 
perity and a resourceful peasantry which had shown a 
remarkable power of resistance in times of scarcity. 

(v) Lastly, it avoided the evils associated with the temporary 

settlements, such as the harassment of the cultivator at the 
time of revision, the expensive machinery required for 
settlement. 

But all these advantages were brought at a heavy price. Tbe 
Bengal Land Revenue Commission was appointed under the chair- 
manship of Sir Francis Floud to examine the existing land revenqe 
system of Bengal with special reference to the Permanent Settlement 
and to appraise the advantages and disadvantages ofjlthe existing 
system. It was of the opinion that zamindari system had developed 
so many defects that it has ceased to serve any national interest. 
According to them the defects were : — 

(1) It had stereotyped the land revenue as a figure which is far 
below the fair share which the Government ought to 
receive from the produce of the land. The benefits of the 
introduction of more valuable crops and higher prices, the 
unearned increment due to the growth of towns and the 
development of trade and industry, the extra income 
created by the discovery and exploitation of the mineral 
resources of the province all went into the hands of the 
landlords. The Commission estimated the annual loss 
in this generation at anything between 2 crores and 
8 crores. 


1 R. K. Mukerjee, Op. Qit., p. 148. 
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(2) The community was deprived of its legitimate right to share 

in increasing prosperity of the zamindars, which was due 
not so much to the direct efforts of the landlords them- 
selves as to social factors beyond their control such as 
growth of’ population, improved communication and rise 
in prices. 

(3) It involved government in the loss of revenue from minerals 

and from fisheries as these natural resources were not taken 
accounfat the time of permanent settlement, and in con- 
sequence they have been exploited for private gains without 
any co-ordinate plan. 

(4) It deprived government of intimate knowledge of rural 
condition such as raiyatwari system afforded as there was 
no direct contact with the cultivators. It was one of the 
greatest administrative defects that, throughout the last 
century, the administration had to carry on without any 
village maps, any record of rights, 'and without the wide 
knowledge of local conditions, and customs, which followed 
temporary settlement operations. 

(5) The zamindars not only failed to act as leaders of the rural 
community but they also actually oppressed the tenants by 
all sorts of legal exactions and became parasitic on the 
land. To be more definite, the evils of absenteeism, the 
management of the estates by unsympathetic agents or 
unhappy relations between the landlord and the tenant, 
and of the multiplication of the tenure-holders were at 
least as marked and as much on the increase than 
elsewhere. 

(6) It encouraged an excessive amount of sub-infeudation, 

creating a number of intermediaries between the zamindar 
and the actual cultivator which in some districts has 
reached fantastic proportions owing to the margin between 
the fixed land revenue and the economic rent of land. The 
land became nobody’s concern. 

(7) The system led to an immense volume of litigation due to 

uncertainty regarding the respective rights and obligations 
of the parties interested in land, the unsatisfactory records 
in the zamindar’s office. 

(8) So long as the zamindari and permanent settlement was 
allowed to continue, it would be impossible to give the 
cultivators (in zaipindari areas) remissions of rent in times 
of natural calamities such as floods and droughts. 

(9) The rents paid by the tenants in the zamindari areas were 

not fixed on any scientific principle and had no recognised 
relation to the quality of the land or the value of the 
produce. The occupancy tenants were themselves degene- 
rating into a class of rent receivers, and a laree and 
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incrrfMig proportton of the actual cultivators had no part 
of the dements of ownerships, no protection against 
excessivt rents and no security of tenure. 

In brief, the Land Revenue Commission said. The zamindar 
has become an incnbus on the working agricultural propulation 
which finds no justification in the performance of any material service, 
so far as agricultural improvements are concerned and fails to provide 
for any effective means for the development of the resources of the 
land.^ The Commission further emphasised that the “present system 

ought not to remain unaltered for whatever may have been the 

justification for permanent settlement in 1793, it is no longer suited to 
the conditions of the present time.” The Commission observed. 
“The disease is far advanced and no half-measures will satisfactorily 
remedy its defect, i.e., given the actual cultivator a safe tenure, a fair 
rent and a guarantee that he would be left free to enjoy in full the 
fruits of his toil. Provided that a practicable scheme can be devised 
to acquire the interests of all classes of rent receivers on reason- 
able terms, the policy should be to aim at bringing the actual 
cultivators into the position of tenants holding directly under 
Government.”* 

The Commission recommended the following measures ; 

(a) The abolition of the zamindari system and the acquisition 

by the government of the interests of all the rent receivers 
above the actual cultivators. 

(b) The payment of compensation at a flat rate for all interests, 

the rate of compensation being 10 or 12 or 15 times the net 
profit secured by the zamindar or the tenure holder. 

(c) Fishery and mineral rights should also be included in the 

scheme of state acquisition. 

(d) The imposition of an agricultural income-tax as a traditional 

measure until the scheme of state acquisition is effected, 
the proceeds of tax being earmarked for agricultural 
improvement. 

(ii) Temporary Settlement 

The tenure system based on the permanent settlement led to a 
number of evils such as absentee-landlordism, rack-renting, and 
economic serfdom of the tenants. All these results soon brought the 
fact to light that the main advantages claimed for a permanent settle- 
ment could be secured equally well by a temporary settlement for a 
fairly long period, the state reserving the right to enhance the land 
revenue assessment at the end of every such period. The British 
Government, therefore, adopted the policy of recognising one person 
with landlord rights and making him responsible for land revenue, 

1 . Report of the Land Revenue Commission, p. 37. 

2. Ibid., p. 42. 
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but it fixed the land revenue due from chese estates on a temporary 
basis. This led to the origin of the Temporary Settlement which 
differed from the Permanent Settlement in two aspects viz,, the 
land revenue assessed on the estate was fixed only for a specified 
period and secondly, greater care had been taken to protect the 
rights of the parties below the persons recognised as landlords by 
government. 

Under the Temporary Settlement systems were included (a) the 
Taluqdars of Avadh ; (b) the Landlords in Agra, and (c) the 
Malguzars of M. P. 

(a) The Taluqdars of Avadh. They were originally the revenue 
farmers. The rulers of Avadh had been in the habit of entrusting the 
collection land revenue to the descendants of the dispossessed Rajahs,, 
to bankers and capitalists and to military officials and by the time of 
the advent of the' British these had consolidated their position and 
claimed landlord rights. Under the Avadh settlement, the taluqdars 
were recognised and settled with as zamindars but the land revenue 
assessed on their estate was made liable to periodical revision. The 
Taluqdar estates were increased by (i) the taluqdar’s forcible encroach- 
ment on the land of his weak neighbour, (ii) the adoption of 
fraudulent means, (iii) sale deeds obtained by force, (iv) forced sales 
by auction for arrears of revenues, and (v) bona fide sales by the 
holders in order to raise the revenue demanded by revenue-farmers of 
chakladars, 

(b) Landlords in Agra. In some parts of Agra the British came 
across territorial magnates who had risen to the landlord status by 
exercise of the revenue-farming rights under the Avadh kingdom. 
These were given only a limited over-lord right^ over the estates of 
which they Claimed to be owners. The village communities under 
them were directly settled with as the actual proprietors but the land 
revenue assessed on them was raised just so much as to allow for the 
payment of a taluqdari allowance of 10% of the land revenue to the 
overlord, direct from the government treasury. 

(c) The malguzars of the M. P . They owned their landlord 
status to land revenue settlement with the British. The Maratha 
rulers had employed individuals known as malguzar and patels to 
collect land revenue from the various villages, and these in course of 
time strengthened their position and claimed landlord’s rights. When 
the territory came under the Britishers, the British Government settled 
with the malguzars on whom they conferred proprietary rights. The 
land revenue due from the malguzar was liable to periodical revision 
and the rights of the root below the malguzar were more carefully 
protected. 

EVALUATION OF THE TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS 
Benefits of the System 

This system is said to have gained the following advantages : 

F— 60 
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(i) The system of temporary settlement afforded the-opportunity 

to the government to revise its rates of revenue and to 
enjoy the benefits of the increment in land values. 

(ii) In the raiyatwari areas, the cultivators had the chance of 
remission of revenue in times of famine or scarcity. They 
also had the liberty to give up their holdings or proportions 
thereof and thus had the choice either to retain the title or 
divert their resources to other fields of investment. 

(iii) The evils of landlordism are avoided, for the raiyats are 
directly under the state which was their immediate 
landlord, and, hence, the chances of oppression were 
minimised. 

Temporary settlement was better than the permanent settlement 
because it struck a happy compromise between the legitimate claims 
of the State and the rights and convenience of agriculturists. 

Demerits of Temporary Settlement 

But on the other hand, temporary settlement suffered from 
certain drawbacks such as : 

(i) Under this system, the amount of revenue tended to become 

uncertain since its collection depended on monsoon 
conditions, which were themselves very uncertain and 
irregular. 

(ii) The benefits of a rise in prices of agricultural commodities, 
if any; weni to the State and not to the raiyats at the time 
of reassesjfiment. 

(iii) The cost of frequent revision of assessment was heavy and 
the visitation, and harassment of the raiyats were consider- 
able 

(iv) Under this system, the land tended to deteriorate towards 
the end of the settlement in consequence of the deliberate 
neglect on the part of raiyats or tenants in order to escape 
enhancement of assessment. 

(v) Though in the temporary settled areas the principle of 
assessment was not tax improvement and to charge only 
50% of the net asset, the assessment amounted in many 
cases to a substantial part, or the whole, of the economic 
rent. The assessment of revenue depended on the arbitrary 
decision of the Settlement OfBcers and they were open to 
bribery and other unfair means. 

The Britishers had brought about three major changes in the 
existing land relations.^ 


1. Bhawskai Scn,_E^hition of Agrarian Relations in India^ 1962^ p. 77-78. 
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Firstly, they swept away clean all the remnants of the old village 
communities. The direct producers lost their traditional security 
without gaining any new one. 

Secondly, they converted the landlords into estate owners, while 
they were not under the traditional system of land relations. “The 
result has been a layer of rights from those of the state as super land- 
lord (or ultimate land owner) down through those of the sub-land- 
lords (penultimate owners) to those of the several tiers of tenants. 
Both the state and the superior holders exercise the right to draw 
income from the soil in the form of rents, wherever possible the 
tenants also try to subsist by collecting rents from the working culti- 
vators with rights inferior to their own.”’- 

Thirdly, under the new regime, for the first time in, Indian 
history, land became a saleable commodity. 

Under this new set up, three distinct classes emerged in India's 
countryside ; the landlords, the peasants and agricultural labourers. 

The impact of this changed land relation on the working peas- 
antry as well as on agriculture has been nicely summed up by Dr. 
Thorner. He says ; “This complex of legal, economic and social 
relations uniquely typical of the Indian country-side served to pro- 
duce an effect which I should like to call that of a built-in-depressor. 
Through the operations of this multifaced depressor, Indian agricul- 
ture continued to be characterised by low capital intensity and anti- 
quated method. Few of the actual tillers were left with an efficacious 
interest in modernisation, or the prevention of such recognised evils 
as fragmentation. The pattern of landMding, cultivation and pro- 
duce-sharing operated to hold down agricultural production. From 
the 1880’s to the 1940’s total output rose so slowly that it should not 
be too strong to speak of stagnation.”® 

In sum, therefore, it may be said that the tenurial system in 
India has been very defective. It gave rise to absentee landlordism, 
who never made any improvements on land, nor even supervised 
agricultural operations. It was interested in land only to the extent 
of extraction of exorbitant rent. The money raised by them did not 
result in capital formation but increased conspicuous consumption 
on women, wine and vices. The landlord symbolised oppression 
and tyranny. Agriculture was in fact, reduced to subsistence farming. 
It was disincentive-ridden. 

Further the system inflicted injustices on cultivators in three 
ways. Firstly, cultivators working as tenants did not get a fair 
share of their produce. They are highly rackrented. Secondly, with 
no certainty about the tenure, particularly in tenancy-at-will, they 
suffer throughout their lives, from insecurity, and they have to work 
under constant fear of eviction from land. Thirdly, a vast majority 


1. D. Thorner, The Agrarian Prospoctus in India, p. 11. 
Z /Md., pp. 12-13. 
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have become landless or joined the ranks of tenants or agricultural 
workers. The richer cultivators acquired more land. Inequality of 
land ownership can be judged from the fact that the top 5 percent 
of rural households own more than what the bottom 80 percent own. 

TENANCY LEGISLATION 

Objectives of Tenancy Legislation 

There has been a plethora of tenancy legislation right down 
from the British times to the present. The object of the legislation 
is to confer fixity of tenures, and to afford protection against rack- 
renting to the tenant thereby providing him an incentive to improve 
the land and obtain better crops from it. The tenancy legislation in 
India enacted from time to time, reveals that the main objects of 
these have been : 

(i) To put a limit on the enhancement of rents. 

(ii) To prevent arbitrary ejectments. 

(iii) To confer occupancy rights on tenants so as to make land 
heritable and also alienable. 

(iv) To provide for reduction or suspension of rent, exempt 
attachment for tools, cattle and seed. 

(v) To provide for reduction or suspension of rent where there 
is a reduction or suspension of land revenue. 

(vi) To provide for compensation to the tenant for any im' 
provements he makes on the land. 

(vii) To protect the tenants from exactions like salami, begar, 
veth and abwabs. 

(viii) To create a class of peasant proprietors and to abolish all 
intermediaries standing between the State and the actual 
tiller of the soil. 

Legislation for Intermediary Tenures 

In’ permanently settled and temporarily settled zamindw 
areas, the legislative measures passed during the last 140 years 
resulted in recapturing the rights of occupancy by a great majority 
of principal raiyats of zamindars. The zamindars were only rent 
receivers in the raiyaiwari lands and had .no other right in land 
except where such lands were sir, khudkasht, nijijot. The position 
of j'qgir and inam lands was different. In Hyderabad, Saurashtra, 
etc., the jagirdars did not have any proprietary right in the soil but 
were only assigners of land revenue ; while in other states they had 
full proprietary right in land. As compared to zamindari' areas, the 
tenancy legislation in jagir areas was something unknown right upto 
1947. The tenants of jagirdars remained tenants-at-will and paid 
heavy rents and were often ejected for its non-payment. JRajasthaa 
was the first princely state to stop ejectment of tenants in jagir areas 
in 1949. 
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A large number of Acts were passed in diiferent States to 
aDolish the rights of intermediaries. Under the legislation, while no 
compensation was payable for the levy of full assessment on the 
land which were formerly called ‘’alienated”, compensation generally 
equal to the prescribed multiples of annual net rental income was 
payable^ for the abolition of the landlord’s right to collect rent. The 
legislation applied to nearly 97% of the former intermediary area and 
it has been implemented in 92.4% of the area. The intermediaries 
whose interests have been abolished, numbered about 30 lakhs. More 
than 2 crore tenants have been brought into direct relationship with 
the state as a result of abolition of intermediary tenures.^ Asa 
result of the abolition of the intermediaries, the occupants have been 
brought into direct contact with the State, and uncultivated lands, 
forests, etc., have been acquired and about 1 crore acres of land has 
been distributed to landless agriculturists. 

During 1961, legislation was undertaken for abolition of 
Pattazhi Dewaswoms in Kerala, Patel Watans in Gujarat and post — 
1936 inams and minor inams in Madras. In Assam, legislation has 
been enacted for acquisition of lands held by religious and charitable 
institutions. 

Legislation for Raiyatwari Tenure 

Prior to Independence. Tenancy legislation primarily aimed 
at regulating tenant-landlord relationship and not at putting an end 
to it. This was so, because, unlike the zamindar, raiyatwari holders 
were full proprietors and were not holders of big estates. At present 
there are more than 50 tenancy enactments in force in different parts 
of the country to deal with these types of tenants : (i) tenants of 
home-farm lands settled with intermediaries after abolition : (ii) 
sub-tenants or under-ryots in the ex-intermediary areas ; (iii) tenants 
holding land from ryots or land holders in raiyatwari areas, and (iv) 
crop-sharers. 

There are still large variations in the provisions of tenancy 
legislation with regard to security of tenure, regulation of rents and 
right of purchase for tenants. 

Tenancy legislation enacted before Independence period can be 
divided into four categories : 

(a) Security of Tenure. In Bombay, Punjab. H. P. and M. P. 
legislations were enacted for guaranteeing security of tenants. Such 
legislations prevented the ejection of tenjints so long as they paid 
their rents regularly. With security of tenure* the tenants showed 
greater interest in land improvements. 


1. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that Madras, Bombay and Hyder* 
abad effected legislation in 1949 and 1950 ; followed by Bihar, M. P., 
U. P., Madhya Bharat and Assam in 1951 ; Orissa. Punjab, Saurashtra 
and Rajasthan in 1952 ; PEPSU, Vindhya Pradesh and Bhopal in 
1953 ; and W. Bengal, Himachal Pradesh, Mysore and Delhi in 
1954-55. 
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(b) Fair Rent. In Punjab, Hyderabad and Rajputana legisla- 
tions were enacted which fixed maximum limits to the amount of rent 
payable to the landlord by the tenants. These legislations partially 
reduced the exploitations of the tenants by landlords. The tenant, 
because of the enforcement of fair-rent legislation, was better off and 
could undettrdce small investments for improving agriculture. 

(c) Legislations Providing Opportunities to Tenants to become 
Owners of the Land which they Cultivate. In Bombay, Punjab, Delhi, 
Rajputana, Hyderabad and U. P. legislations were undertaken for 
providing tenants with rights of purchasing the holdings on which 
they cultivate. These legislations affected the production-efSciency 
of tenants because they were induced to take more loans with the 
hope of gaining ownership rights. 

(d) Compensation for Permanent Improvement. In a few states 
legislations were enacted for the payment of compensation for perma- 
nent impiovements undertaken on a farm by the tenants. Such com- 
pensation legislations coupled with security of tenure legislation gave 
rise to mild incentives for improvements of holdings cultivated by the 
tenants. But the absence of thorough institutional changes in agri- 
culture, significant results could not be obtained. 

After Independence, the primary aim of tenancy legislations has 
been to regulate rents to provide greater security of tenures to the 
tenants ; and where the land owners have a large amount of land 
under their personal cultivation, to permit the tenants to purchase the 
land taken on lease. The measures relating to security of tenure 
restrict the ground on which a tenant shall be liable to ejectment. 
The grounds for ejectment are : (i) non-payment of rent ; (ii) per- 
formance of an act which is destructive or permanently injurious to 
the lands ; (iii) sub-letting the lands ; (iv) using the land for pur- 
poses other than agriculture and (v) resumption of land for personal 
cultivation by the landlord Besides, in Andhra, Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, and Orissa the tenants are liable to ejectment from .their 
entire area after the expiry of minimum period of lease prescribed 
under the law. The period of interim protection is extended from 
year to year and in some cases, for every six months. This creates 
uncertainty in the minds of tenants. 

The provisions relating to right of resumption also differ from 
state to state. While there are states like U.P. and Delhi where no 
resumption was allowed for personal cultivation there ore states like 
Jammu and Kashmir, Andhra, Tamil Nadu and Bengal where in 
cestain cases legislation permits ejectment of tenants or crop-sharers 
from the entire area if the landlord wants to exercise the right of 
resumption. 

LAND REVENUE 

Since time immemorial it became a recognised attribute of the 
ruling power that as a matter of custom it had the right to the share 
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of produce. Doriag the Hindu period, the king had no proprietary 
right in land, except the right to a share of the produce. His custo- 
mary share was l/6th of the produce and was known as customary 
pargana rate. Manu had recommended l/6th to I /4th of agricultural 
produce as the share of the State. The Mughals also had no pro- 
prietary right in land. They in their heydays introduced regular record 
and revenue accounts and took I /3rd of produce. The Marhattas 
accepted these rates as the basis of this system, raising them to what 
they called Kamal, i.e., maximum on perfect rates payable by &e 
best lands. With the appearance of the revenue farming system, flhe 
revenue farmer paid the government nine-tenths of the whole collec- 
tion and kept the rest as his remuneration. But later on, the right 
of coilecting land revenue for a Pargana was sold by auction to the 
highest bidders. With the introduction of the British rule in the 
country, the State was re^rded as the supreme landlord and the 
assessment was made individually. The British fixed the maximum 
demand at one-half of the net assets, though actually it came to less 
than 30% of the rental. 

The land revenue system, prevailing in India, may be classified 
from two angles 

(i) Whether the land revenue was fixed once for all or whether 
it is revised periodically. The former was known as the Permanent 
Settlement, and the latter the Temporary Settlement. 

(ii) The second basis of classification was the responsibility of 
paying the land revenue. On this basis we had three land revenue 
systems : (a) the zamindari system ; (b) the raiyatwari system ; and 
(c) the mahalvfori system. 

The popular nomenclature of ryotwari, mahalwari and zamin- 
dari concealed transformation that had taken place during 150 years 
of practice. Shri Venkatasubbiah emphasizing this point mentions. 
“If Lord Cornwallis and Sir Thomas Munro, the respective prota- 
gonists of the zamindari and rayotwari, were to look at the systems 
in 1940, they would barely recognise them as such.”^ 

The co-existence of zamindari, ryotwari and mahalwari led to 
intermixing of characteristics but the three systems gravitated towards 
the tenancies of the zamindari system. Sub-letting and rack-renting 
became a common practice even in the ryotwari areas. The mahal- 
wari system acquired the characteristics of the zamindari system in 
states like M.P. and U. P., where emphasis was laid on joint respon- 
sibility of the village for land revenue assessment while it acquired 
the characteristics of absentee landlordism of the ryotwari in Punjab 
where emphasis was on several responsibility for the payment of land 
revenue. Similarly, in inams and jagirdari areas, the zamindars 
demanded between a half and two-thirds as settlement. 


1 . H. Venlcatasubbiah, Indian Economy Since Independence, p. 51. 
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LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

The geoeral features of the land revenue administration may 
be indicated under three heads ; — 

(i) The preparation of the cadastral records, 

(ii) The assessment of the revenue, and 

(iii) The collection of revenue so assessed. 

(i) Preparations of Cadastral Records 

The land records include the village map, the revenue record 
and the record of rights. These records are prepared by means of a 
detailed field-to-field investigation and by inquiries from the villagers, 
the facts required for preparing the register of cultivating rights (or 
khatauni), agricultural statistics, and the changes in the field boun- 
daries, so as to secure an exact amount of the cultivable lands, the 
extent of each kind of soil requiring its own rate of assessment. 
From this survey a map is prepared for each village showing the 
separate holdings and the area and nature of the cultivable and 
wasteland. To correspond with the village map, a field book (or 
khasra) is usually prepared, and from these two (the village map and 
Khasra) the revenve record, showing correct list of revenue payers 
with the amount shown against the names, is prepared. They are 
supplemented by statistical tables and returns illustrating the past 
history and the present condition of the village. A record of rights 
in the land such as the rights of landlords, co-sharers, sub -pro- 
prietors, occupancy tenants, as well as the rights created by mortgage 
sale, lease and so on is maintained. All these records are kept 
uptodate by a system of public entry and registration of all changes. 
Thus the land records contain information about proprietary and 
tenancy rights in land, the revenue payable by each cultivator, the 
rent of each tenant, the area cultivated, the kind of crops grown, the 
nature and extent of irrigation, the customary rights of the village, 
-the amount of rent and other dues actually paid to the proprietor 
and other details about the land in the village. 

(ii) The Assessment of Revenue^ 

The revenue is levied by means of cash demand on each unit 
assessed. The basis of assessment is defined under present arrange- 
ments in a variety of ways, as the ‘net produce’, the ‘net assets’, the 
‘economic rent’, the ‘rental value’ and the ‘annual value’. Sometimes 
two or more of these mean the same thing sometimes different 

meanings are attached in different places to one or the other 

The original settlements which were based on a great variety of 
factors, such as crops and soil values and the expenses of cultivation, 
have been replaced by resettlements, which are based mainly on the 
prices and general economic factors, “In carrying out these resettle- 
ments increasing degree of importance has been given to annual 


1. Report of the Land Revenue Committee in the Punjab^ p. 7. 
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value as ascertained by records of leases and sales and other similar 
factors,” 

Assessments under Different Systems have been like this : 

(a) Assessment under Zamlndari. Under the zamindari system, 
the demand was assessed on the village estate owned by a single pro- 
prietor or by a body of co-sharers. This demand was a definite sum 
payable in perpetuity or for a fixed term of years during which the 
whole or any increased profit which may accrue was enjoyed by the 
individual landlord. 

The principle underlying the assessment in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa was that the State was entitled to the entire rental, except the 
expenses which would have to be incurred by the zaraindar and a 
small margin of his profit. It was on this understanding that the 
State claimed 9/10 or 10/11 of the rental, leaving the remainder for 
the zamindar as a surplus for himself. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee 
comments on this that ‘"the Company based their revenue demand 
on their needs and not on the facts of actual zamindari receipts of 

ryoti rentals of those days. The assessment was based On 

the collection of previous year and there is nothing to show that the 
proportion which the revenue bore to the gross assets of each estate 
had ever been ascertained with any approximation to authority,” 

(b) Assessment under Ryotwari. Under the ryotvvari system, 
the assessment was on each field as demarcated by the survey. The 
assessment was on land and did not depend on the kind of crops 
grown. The sbil was first classified according to the capacity, and 
then the normal yield as calculated on each class of soil after a seri- 
es of experiments, and this was then converted into money value not 
at the current rates which may be abnormal, but at the average of 
prices prevailing in the preceding 20 years (excluding famine years). 

(c) Assessment under Mahaiwarl. The Mahahvari system (parti- 
cularly in the Punjab) aimed at fixing a moderate revenue to be paid 
by each yillage as a whole. The basis of assessment was ‘net assets’* 
The maximum revenue demand which was originally fixed at one-half 
of the net assets was reduced to one-fourth in 1928 and net assets 
were defined to mean the estimated average annual surplus produce 
of an estate or group of estates after deduction of the ordinary 
expenses of cultivation. The net assets were calculated on the basis 
of rents paid by the tenant cultivators who usually pay a fixed share 
of the produce. The produce estimate was based on several factors, 
viz., the average of all crops sown and matured, the average yield 
per acre of each of those crops, the average obtainable in the village 
and the actual share of the gross produce received by the land- 
owners. The net assets were thus calculated upon landlord's rental 
and not upon owner cultivator's profits. The assessment for the circle 
having thus been determined was thereafter distributed village by 
village and all the holdings in due consultation with landlords. 
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(Hi) Collection of Revenue Assessed 

Owing to the abject poverty of the cultivators and practice of 
obtaining two mam crops during the year, the land revenue is gene- 
rally recovered not by a single annual payment but in instalments, 
the dates and amounts of which are determined according to local 
conditions so as to suit the convenience of the revenue payers. For 
the recovery of the sums or arrears not paid by the fixed date the 
Government has extensive powers conferred by law including com- 
pulsory attachment and sale. 

Though the assessment is fixed with reference to average sea- 
sons and conditions during the period of the settlement, exceptional 
disasters, widespread or local, such as floods, blight, total failure of 
rains or of the sources of irrigation, or collapse of prices of agricul- 
tural produce are apt to upset all calculations. In these circumstances 
relief graduated according to the degree of crop failure is necessary 
and may take the form of suspension or remission (partial or total). 
The Government of India has laid down the principies to be followed 
by local Government, in case of suspensions or remission of land 
revenue according to which relief will not ordinarily be required 
when there is half a normal crop. The total relief is to be granted 
where the crop is less than a quarter of the normal. No relief is to 
be ordinarily given to the revenue payer of the landlord class, unless, 
it could be ensured by legislation or otherwise that a proportionate 
share of the relief is extended to the actual cultivators of the soil. 
The suspended revenue may be recovered or remitted according to 
the nature of the succeeding harvest. 

The Incidence of Land Revenue 

The incidence of revenue charges varies according to the nature 
of settlement, the basis of assessments, the class of tenure and the 
type of holding from one part to another. Owing to the variations 
in the systems followed between States and even between one district 
and another, it is not possible to obtain any general idea about the 
land revenue charges. Five possible criteria may be applied, viz., 
(1) the ratio borne by the land revenue to the population ; (2) the 
ratio borne by the land revenue to the occupied area, i. e., the ave- 
rage assessment per hectare ; (3) a comparison of assessment per soil 
unit ; (4) the ratio borne by the assessment to gross or net produce : 
and (5) the ratio borne by the assessment to rents or rental value- 
The Taxation Enquiry Committee accepted the last as the least un- 
satisfactory method but, even in this respect, owing to the absence of 
the full and reliable data, they were unable to arrive at any definite 
conclusion regarding the actual burden of assessment in different 
States. 

Land revenue was the mainstay of the tax revenue of the States 
in the past. It contributed 70% of the total revenue about a hun- 
dred yeairs ago, now it contributes only 11 % of the total tax revenue 
of all the States in the country. At present its importance as a 
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source of revenue is declini^ig. The declining trend has continued 
throughout the |uanning era. 

During the First Plan Period, land revenue contributed to 
20.3% to the total tax revenue of the states. During the Second 
plan period, it contributed at comparatively lower rate i.e. 14.5%. 
During the Third Plan period, the contribution was still lower at 
9.8 per cent. In 1977-78, it was less than 4 percent. The land tax 
is being abolished completely or partially in most states. Thi^ is 
evidenced from the following tables.^ 

Receipt of Land Revenue (Rs. lakhs) 


Years 

Total 

Revenue 

Land 

Revenue 

% of land 
revenue to 
total revenue 

1955-56 

53.932 

7,839 

14.5 

1956-61 

101,441 

9,953 

9.8 

1970-71 

337,040 

11,261 

3.4 

1971-72 

404,472 

10,075 

2.5 

1972-73 

491,235 

9,293 

1.9 

1973-74 

555,200 

15,701 

2.8 

1974-75 (A/cs) 

643,151 

16,051 

2.5 

1975-76 (RE) 

762,007 

19,612 

2.6 

1976-77 (BE) 

825,724 

19,932 

2.4 

1977-78 (BE) 

— 

23,000 

3.7 


Although the yield from land revenue has increased in absolute 
terms it is not due to any upward revision of land revenue rates but 
for various other reasons such as at the cost of the zamindar and 
also due to increase in area under cultivation. The burden of land 
revenue has also fallen due to rise in real income of the cultivator on 
account of increasing productivity of land and rise in the price of 
agricultural products. It is worth noting that land revenue formed 
4 per cent of the income originating in the agricultural sector in 
1938-39. Since then it has declined, in 1950-51, the proportion was, 
1.2 and in 1961-62, it rose to 1.5 but again fell to 0.8 percent in 
1965-66. 

Land revenue varies a great deal in different states, as would 
be seen from the table given below.® 


1. ladian Agriculture in Brief, 1974, p. 19. .and for 1977, p. 20* 

2. Indian Agriculture in Brief, 1977, p. 20. 
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Total Revenue, Land Revenue & Agricultural Income Tax, 1976-77 

(Lakh Rupees) 


State 

Jctal 

Revenue 

Land 

Revenue 

Percentage 
of col. 2 & 3 

Agricultural 

Income 

Tax 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh 

65,615 

3,328 

5.1 



Assam 

16,755 

475 

2,5 

469 

Bihar 

5!),203 

2,740 

5.5 

20 

Gujarat 

48,046 

700 

1.5 

— 

Haryana 

23,636 

470 

2.0 

— 

Himachal Pradesh 

8,720 

87 

1.0 

— 

Jammu & Kashmir 

15,133 

56 

0.4 



Karnataka 

51,394 

700 

1.4 

225' 

Kerala 

38,275 

312 

0.8 

550 

Madhya Pradesh 

58,686 

2,331 

4.0 

— 

Maharashtra 

112,174 

1,936 

1.7 

35 

Manipur 

3,959 

40 

1.0 

— 

Meghalaya 

3,500 

2 

0.6 

— 

Nagaland 

5,012 

7 

O.I 

— 

Orissa 

31,135 

519 

1.7 

— 

Punjab 

33,934 

127 

0.4 

— 

Rajasthan 

39,712 

1,050 

2.6 

I 

Tamil Nadu 

57,563 

212 

0.4 

226 

Tripura 

3.734 

46 

1.2 

1 

Uttar Pradesh 

95,042 

40 

4.2 

— 

West Bengal 

59,623 

781 

1.3 

130 

Total ... 825,724 

19.932 

2.4 

1,666 


From this table it will be apparent that poorer the state, the 
larger the share of land revenue in the total tax receipts. These 
states are generally underdeveloped and require heavy injections of 
resources for their development. 

Dr. Khusro’s analysis of the declining trends in land revenue 
deserves mention here. He observed : “The internal value of the 
rupee has fallen considerably between 1939 (whole-sale price index— 
100) and 1959 (index 1915) so that the real value of tax received by 
the Government has declined steeply. Secondly, yields per acre have 
been rising during the 1950’s and since upward revisions of land 
revenue have been infrequent and meagre, land revenue collection has 
declined in tWs decade as a proportion of output. Thirdly, since the 
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price level of farm produce has increased considerably, land revenue 
has come to constitute an even smaller share of the money value of 
output than of output in real terms. Fourthly, as big farmers market 
larger surplus both absolutely and relative to their output than the 
small farmers, the distribution of farm incomes in a general infla- 
tionary set-up tends to become increasingly favourable to big farmers 
and warrants higher rates of land revenue in their case. And fimliy, 
since inter-sectoral terms of trade have been gradually moving in 
favour of farmers and against non-farmers between 1940 and 1951 
and again between 1954 arid 1961, there is a presumption that the tax 
paying capacity of the agricultural sector has increased proportiona- 
tely more than that of the non-agricui(uraI Sector.”-^ 

Defects of the Land Revenue System 

The Indian land revenue system suffers from a number of de- 
fects which may be enumerated as below 


(i) Save in some states, not only the burden is oppressive on 
the majority but the incidence of it is also not uniform 
and the inequalities do not bear any relation to the pro- 
ductive capacities of the land. 

(ii) It violates the law of equity as there is no minimum 
exemption and no progression. However, many States 
have introduced agricultural income-tax and incomes 
besides the land revenue. Assam, Bihar, J. & K, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, TJ. P. 
and West Bengal account for most of (97.5%) the collec- 
tions under agricultural income-tax. 

(iii) The system lacks elasticity as the land revenue is fixed 
permanently or for a long period ranging from 20 to 
40 years. 

(iv) The basis of assessment is unjust and complicated, profits 
should be Uie basis. No allowance is made to the labour 
of the cultivator and his family. 

M revenue is assessed not on the actual tiller of 

the soil but on those who have turned absentee landlords. 
This has given rise to a vicious tenancy system. 

(vi) The method of revenue collection is also very rigid. The 
inelastic nature of the time of payment and rigidity of 
assessment are^ responsible for the deterioration in the 
economic conditions of the ryots. 


Whatever be the nature of land revenue, one thing is clear that 
mn!! K within the taxable capacity of the cultivators and 

be lev ied m accordance with the ‘Equity’ canon of taxation. 


I. A. M. Khusro, “Taxation of Agricultural Land— A Proposal” 
tcomnniv Weekly, Annual Number, February, 1963, p. 257. 
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AbolitioBof Laad Revenue 

The Governments of Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan and U. P. have either decided to abolish 
land revenue or agreed in principle to do it. M.P. has abolished land 
revenue on holdings of 7.5 acres or less and those in respect of which 
the assessment did not exceed over Rs. 5 per annum. This was 
expected to involve a loss of revenue of about Rs. 7 crores during 
the Fourth Plan period. The Government of Tamil Nadu withdrew 
the surcharge on land revenue and water rates imposed in 1965. This 
was to involve a loss of Rs. 6.6 crores over the Fourth Plan period. 
In Karnataka, surcharge on land revenue was discontinued. This 
involved a loss of Rs. 6 crores per annum. The Orissa Government 
decided to abolish land revenue, the loss in revenue was to be of the 
order of Rs. 18 crores over the Fourth Plan period. Punjab decided 
to abolish land revenue on holdings upto 5 acres, together with the 
surcharge leviable thereon. This was expected to involve a loss of 
Rs. 2.7 crores over the Fourth Plan period. The Rajasthan Govern- 
ment also decided to exempt small holdings from land revenue, the 
estimate of loss in revenue was not made. The U.P. Government 
withdrew surcharge on land revenue, from 1967-68 rabi crop, expect- 
ing to involve a loss of Rs. 20 crores. The land tax has now been 
abolished completely or partially in most states. 

TAXATION ON FARM INCOME 

The taxation of agriculture has a critical role to play in the 
acceleration of economic development since it is only the imposition 
of compulsory levies in the agricultural sector itself which enlarges 
the supply of savings for economic development.”’^ It is, therefore, 
quite justified that agricultural income should be taxed on the ground 
of raising marketable surplus from the agricultural sector. 

Till 1938, agricultural income in India was not taxed except for 
periods between 1860-65 and J869-73. In 1935, State Governments 
were authorised to levy a tax of agricultural incomes. Bihar availed of 
the opportunity first of all. Now the States of Assam, Bihar, J. & K., 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Rajasthan, U.P., 
Orissa and W. Bengal levy a tax on agricultural incomes. However, 
the applicability of income tax to agricultural income is not uniform 
For instance, agricultural income tax is applicable to plantation crops 
only in Assam, Kerala and Tamil Nadu. In Maharashtra, almost 
all the entire revenue to the state from this tax is from sugaf planta- 
tions. In J. & K., commercial crops alone are accessible to tax. In 
Karnataka both plantation as well as farm incomes are liable to tax. 

In some States (like Rajasthan) it has been levied in the form 
of ‘cess of land revenue’ ; while in others like U.P. it is in the form 
of large holding tax. 


1, N. Kalder, “The Role of Taxation in Economic Development,” quoted 
by T. Mathew in Agricultural Taxation and Economic Development 
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The exemption limits differ from State to State, ranging from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 6,000, the general exemption being Rs. 3,500. It 
varies from Rs. 5,000 is Orissa, to Rs. 3,600 each in U.P. and Kerala; 
to Rs. 3,500 in Tamil Nadu ; and Rs. 3,000 in Bihar. The maximum 
being Rs. 36,000 in Maharashtra. In W. Bengal it is levied on 82 
bighas of land ; in Karnataka on 50 acres of the lowest class of land 
or an extent equivalent to one or more of the class. In M.P. it is 
levied on 50 acres of tractorised and 100 acres of non-tractoris- 
ed land. 

The total revenue from this source amounted to Rs. 24.6 in the 
First Plan (out of a total revenue of the States of Rs. 1,257.1) 
crores). It rose to Rs; 42.5 crores in Second Plan (total Rs. 1,896.9 
crores) ; and to Rs. 48.0 crores in the Third Plan (total being Rs. 
3,339.9 crores). During the Plan holiday, it has ranged between Rs. 
10.5 crores in 1966-67, to Rs 10.6 crores in 1967-68, to Rs. 11.2 
crores in 1968-69 to Rs. 11.4 crores in 1973-74 and to Rs. 16.6 crores 
in 1976-77. 

Although the yield from agricultural income-tax in absolute 
terms has shown an upward trend from Plan to Plan, its relative 
contribution to total revenue has been diminishing, from 2.0% of the 
total revenue during First and Second Plans to 1.4 per cent in the 
Third Plan=and then to 0.8 per cent each in 1966-67 and 1967-68 and 
it rather stablished at 0.7 per cent since 1968-69, and fell down to 
0.3 per cent in 1970-71 and 1973-74 it was 0.2 per cent. 

State-wise break up of the revenue accruing from agricultural 
income-tax for the period 1966 to 1974 is given below : 

Agricultural income-tax (In Crores of Rs.) 



1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

197“3-74 

1976-77 

Andhra 











Assam 

2.74 

3.09 

3.24 

3.36 

4.69 

Bihar 

0.13 

0.38 

0.39 

0.48 

0.20 

Haryana 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Gujarat 

— 

— 

— 

— 


J. & K. 

— 

0.01 

0.01 

— 

— 

Kerala 

2.81 

2.80 

2.80 

3.58 

5.50 

M. P. 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Tamil Nadu 

1.46 

1.27 

1.57 

1.95 

2.26 

Maharashtra 

0.3 

0.20 

0.35 

0.10 

0.35 

Karnataka 

1.51 

1.69 

1.55 

1.50 

2.25 

Orissa 

0.07 

0.06 

0.07 

„ 

— 

Punjab 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Rajasthan 

0.01 

0.02 

0.01 

— 

— 

U.P. 

0.28 

0.27 

0.47 

0.12 


W. Bengal 

1.22 

0.77 

0.87 

1.00 

1.30 


Total, India ... 10.54 


10.56 


11.38 


12.10 


16.66 
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It is apparent that Assam, Kerala, Karnataka, and Tamil Madu 
account for about 70 per cent of the total collection where plantation 
is predominant. The revenue from agricultural income-tax is negligi- 
ble in Bihar, Maharashtra, West Bengal. The States of Andhra, 
Orissa, J. and K., Gujarat, M. P., and Punjab do not impose 
such tax. 

It may be noted that agricultural income tax is not a lucrative 
source of revenue in most of the Stales. This is due to a number 
of factors : (i) In most cases, exemption limit is very high, generally 
between Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 6,000 ; and it differs significantly among 
the States especially where the size of holding is the basis. In 
States where the exemption limit is quite high the agricultural 
income tax has been more or less a kind of surcharge on land revenue 
in the higher income brackets, (ii) The laws governing land manage- 
ment system are such that big landholders can easily evade tax by 
distributing their holdings among their sons and relations, (iii) In a 
number of States, agricultural income tax was introduced more as a 
financial expediency rather than as a calculated measure to bring 
agricultural income on par with non-agricultural income. Conseq- 
uently, the administration of agricultural income tax is loose and 
collection is made difficult because agriculturists do not maintain 
accounts. This is specially the case with plantations, (iv) The 
method of evaluating farm income has not been distinctly defined 
and is based occasionally on unwarranted assumptions and arbitrary 
estimates, (v) Weather uncertainties also play a considerable role 
in reducing the collection of tax. 

Case for Agricultural Income tax 

Various arguments have been olTered for imposing of income- 
tax on agricultural production. Some of them are : 

(1) According to the Taxation Enquiry “the inci- 

dence of taxes on the rural population is less than half of what it 
is on the urban population. The expenditure group with Rs. 1.50 
in the agricultural sector paid in 1953-54, 2.21% in taxes whereas the 
group with the same expenditure in urban sector paid 3,3% in taxes 
or 33% greater than the rural sector. The higher one goes in the 
expenditure group, one finds agricultural families to be relatively in 
a more favourable position. Beyond the level of an annual expendi- 
ture of Rs. 3,600 the disparity widens rapidly, for mstance, a non- 
agricultural family earning Rs. 5.542 would pay nearly 74 per cent 
more than an agricultural family with the same annual expenditure. 
A non-agricultural family earning Rs. 76,500 per annum would pay 
as taxes 51. 5 per cent of its income as against only 5.3 per cent in 
the case of an agricultural family.**^ 


1. Dr. Rao has found that “holdings below 200 acres (having an income 
below Rs. 6 500) are taxed much more tiian their urban counterparts 
Holdings above 20 acres (having an income u round Rs. 14.000 or 
above are taxed much less as compared to similar urban groups. 
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According to another estimate, the total direct tax incidence 
on the agricultiiral sector is to the tune of Rs. 141.40 crores against 
Rs. 631.70 crores on the non-agricultural sector.^ Per household 
incidence of indirect taxes was 4.4 per cent (of consumer expenditure) 
in the rural sector against 9.3 per cent in the urban sector in 
1958-59^. Therefore, it is desirable to devise ‘^ways and means to 
tax the agricultural sector adequately and land revenue in particular 
because in developing countries adequate taxation of the farming 
sector is more important than it is in advanced countries since it has 
a special role to play to smoothen the progress of development.”* 
The rural people should also share the same burden of taxes as their 
urban counterparts. What we suggest is that the rates of tax should 
be on progressive system i.e., lower Incidence on smaller holdings 
and higher incidence on higher holdings. Holdings upto 2.5 acres or 
those having agricultural income upto, say, Rs. 4.500 may be 
exempted from land tax. Those having higher income, may be 
taxed at a graded rate, ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. The Fourth 
Plan observed : *Tt will be necessary to revise the land revenue 
both for securing the additional resources and for introducing an 
element of progression in their incidence on holdings of different 
sizes.*’^ This will reduce both under-sectoral and inter-class 
disparitiCvS. 

(2) Additional taxation of the cultivators is also justified by 
the relative increase in the taxable capacity of the agricultural sector 
There was an increase of 89 per cent in the per capita income in the 
agricultural sector compared with 51 per cent in the non-agricultural 
sector in 1965 over 1956 figures. Besides, the Green Revolution and 
the lADP programmes have helped agriculture to move out of 
subsistence to comercial farming. As such the traditional system 
of agricultural taxation which is generally through a low fixed flat 
rate of land revenue, has become ‘^outmoded, inadequate and 
irrelevanf Hence, a system of progressive taxation of agricultural 
income is urgently called for. 

The benefits of this increase had largely gone to cultivators 
owning large holdings. On economic grounds, therefore, this sector 
should be taxed at a higher rate compared with those who own 
small holdings. Surplus income should be mopped up. **The tran- 
sition from a level of savings and investment that spells stagnation 
to one permitting a tolerable rate of economic growth cannot be 
achieved unless agriculture makes a significant net contribution to 
capital formation in expanding sectors.” 

1. V. P. Gandhi, Tax Burden on Indian Agriculture^ 1966, p. 86. 

2. Keport on Incidence Taxes^ 1958-59, Ministry of Finance, Govem- 
meni of India. 

3. U. K. Hicks, Development from below ^ p. 321. 

4. Frmrk Five Year Flan, p. 88. 

F 61 
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(3) The agricultural sector has been receiving substantial funds, 
out of the total development expenditure, which results into increas- 
ed benefit and welfare of this sector. During the Third Five Year 
Plan period, 26.7% of the total expenditure was allotted to rural 
sector, though during the first two Plans, it was 1A% and 18*^0 res- 
pectively. Besides, there has been an increasing tendency of expen- 
diture in the rural sector. Voluntary saving and investment in the 
rural sector are very meagre and, therefore, these additional resources 
must be tapped up. 

So on the basis of increased expenditure on rural sector, agri- 
culture must contribute a large share. “Economic development in 
Asia is likely to benefit agriculture directly and thus increase land 
values. As this increment is directly the result of development pro- 
jects benefitting agriculture, the State may finance the cost of deve- 
lopment partly by charging the beneficiaries. 

(4) According to the N. S. S., in the agricultural sector 
people do save as much as 2.7 per cent of their incomes and spend 
as much as 10,36 per cent of the consumption expenditure on items 
other than food such as ceremonials, intoxicants, refreshments, toba- 
cco, pan etc. Hence, if Indian farmers are taxed they would not be 
put to any burden, 

Shri Morarji Desai rightly said in his Budget Speech of Feb. 28, 
1969. “Those who benefit by the substantial investments in agricul- 
ture, including research, irrigation facilities fertililizer plants, rural 
electification, credit facilities and the support prices soould contribute 
a part of their prosperity towards the cost of development in 
general. This is all the more so when the benefits of improved 
technology cannot yet be shared by the majority of our farmers. If 
the benefits of the new agriciiltiiral technology are to be carried pro- 
gressively to a growing proportion of our farmers, the resources 
needed for this purpose should come at least in part from the benefi- 
ciaries of the process.” 

The Prospective Planning Division of the Planning Commission 
has suggested that additional agricultural taxation should be intro- 
duced to serve three objectives, viz ; (i) to secure larger investible 
and marketable surpluses from agriculture ; (ii) to provide an incen- 
tive to raise agricultural output ; (iii) to introduce an element of 
progressive taxation so as to make it more equitable. 

For achieving these objectives, the Division suggested the intro- 
duction of a progressive surcharge on land revenue, surcharge on 
area under commercial crops, a purchase tax on commercial crops, 
and a ta,x on livestock. 

Some of the economist suggested that the land revenue rates 
should be raised from the present levels and that progression should 
be introduced. Others suggested that the regressive land tax should 
be abolished totally and if should be replaced by a progressive agri- 
cultural income tax. 
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Committee oa Taxation of Agricultural Wealth and Income 

In view of the controversy over the issue, the Chief Ministers 
Conference on Resource Mobilization, held in 1971, recommended 
the appointment of an Expert Committee to examine the centres 
proposal to link or merge income tax with agricultural income tax. 
Accordingly, the Committee on Taxation of Agricultural Wealth and 
Income was appointed under the Chairmanship of Dr. K. N. Raj in 
February 1972 to examine the question of taxation of agricultural 
wealth and income from all aspects. It submitted its report in 
October 1972. 

The Committee pointed out that the present land rev'enue 
system suffers from two basic defects, viz; 

(i) the incidence of land revenue in relation to the producti- 
vity of land is not uniform over different parts of the 
country, as the land revenue settlement was done under 
different systems and at different times in different parts 
of the country. 

(ii) the land revenue is assessed at a flat rate per hectare and, 
therefore, was not progressive. 

To remove these defects the Committee recommended that 
Agricultural Holdings Tax (HAT). It is tax on net farm business 
income i.e,, on the net rateable value of agricultural land holding. 
The (HAT) is to be imposed, according to the Committee, on opera- 
tional holdings, i.e., land owned by the farmer minus any part of his 
land leased out or mortgaged to others plus any land leased or 
mortgaged by liim from others. The basis of assessment is to the 
family and not the individual consisting of husband, wife, and minor 
children. 

The implementation of the AHT was recommended to be in 
two phases (i) the replacement of the present land revenue by the 
AHT on all operational holdings with rateable value of Rs, 5000 or 
more ,* and (ii) extension of the (AHT) to all other operational 
holdings with rateable value below Rs. 5000. The additional resources 
likely to be raised from the (AHT) have been estimated to range 
between Rs. 150-200 crores per year. 

The salient features of the (AHT) are : 

(1) The assessment of the (AHT) will be done on the basis of 
certain objective criteria and procedures that will be uniform 
throughout the countiy and will ensure equity in its inci- 
dence. 

(2) The (AHT) takes into account thediifferences in productivity 
of land all over the country. 

(3) The tax is progressive, as it falls heavily on holding with 
large rateable value. 
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( 4 ) The taxis assessed oa operational holdings and protects 
the tenancy rights on land. 

(5) The tax takes the family as the basic unit of assessment. 
For trusts, joint stock companies and other non-family 
holdings there are special rates and procedures. 

(6) The year of assessment (1st July to June 30). 

The recommendations of the Committee have been criticised on 
more than one count. The main being : 

(i) No consideration has been given to administrative difiScul- 
ties and cash involved, as the implementation would re- 
quire a vast army of tax collectors and a large number of 
courts to settle assessment of (AHT) disputes. 

(ii) Since there is found a lack of records relating to occupa- 
tional holdings, incorrect reporting of aggregate holdings 
of families, deliberate misreporting of crop patterns, pro- 
Idems of benaipi holdings and their benaroi transfers. 

(Hi) The (AHT) is based on operational holdings and therefore, 
the rental income from agricultural taxation is left out- 
Dr. Hanumantha Rao says, “Since the case for taxing 
rental incomes is even stronger than the taxation of farm 
business income, the Committees recommendation in this 
respect, if accepted, would introduce a fresh element of 
toc^ui^ in fact perversity in the system of agricultural 
taxation in India.” 

(iV) The procedure suggested for the computation of rateable 
vdue is defective. According to the Committee the steps 
involved are : 

(a) a thorough survey of the soil with regards to its nature, 
suitability, to the various crops, irrigation require- 
ments of different crops, etc ; 

(b) a thorough survey of the climatic conditions in diffe- 
rent parts ; 

(c) division of the country into soil-clim«tica!!y homoge- 
neous tracts ; 

(d) Crop-wise production for the past 10 ycara for each 
tract and crop-wise prices for the last 3 years j 

(e) preparation of Farm Management Studies In each soil 
clu^tic district to compute crop-wise paid out costs 
of cultivation for each tract ; 

(f) actual assessment of operational holdings. All these 
procedures will involve heavy costs. Further, the 
availability of statistics and relevant data at the right 
time are likely to pose a fornudable problem to the 
imjAiementatiiM the (AH*!.) 
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(v) The (AHT) contradicts the Committees own principles 
guiding the agricultural tax policy i.e., “The incidence of 
direct taxation should be broadly the same an comparable 
income and wealth groups irrespective of the sourc^ 
of such income and the farms in which wealth is held.*’ 
According to this principle, the Committee should have 
recommended that all land holders getting Rs. 5000 x>t 
more from agriculture should pay (AHT) roughly at the 
same rate as those in the non-agricultural sector pay 
income tax ; and land holders getting lessthaa Rs. 5000 
should have been exempted, as their counter parts in the 
non-agricultural sector. But contrary to it, the Conimittcc 
has V recommended (AHT) for all land holders with 
rateable value of Rs. 600 and above and for all farm busi- 
nesss income below Rs. 600, the (AHT) has been recom- 
mended at a uni^ jrm rate of Re. I per holding. 

The State Governments rejected the proposal of (AHT) on the 
above grounds. 

In sum, while considering over the issue of progressive agri- 
cultural income tax, it is necessary to take into account various 
economic and administrative diflSculties in imposing such a tax. 
The farm income for purpose of levying tax' on it is difficult 
to determine. Wide fluctuations in the prices of different crops and' 
their output leads to fluctuations in the farm income, leading to 
indefinite basis for taxation. Different systems of land holdings 
and different kinds of tenancies make the location of the assesse every 
difficult. Finally, the cost of collection of agricultural income tax 
may be very heavy since, the farmer assesses are scattered over the 
country. Jnspite of these practical difficulties, the progressive agri- 
cultural income tax is justifiable on the ground that while there is 
progression in the taxation of non-agricultural income, there is no 
such progression in the taxation of agricultural income. Hence, the 
need is for tapping additional revenue from agriculture for purposes 
of economic development of the country. 
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Need for Institutional Changes 

Thai the present land system prevailing in India retards agricul- 
tural efiicicncy and makes it impossible to effect technological 
improvements in production need not be over-emphasised.^ 

The main defects of India's agrarian structure, according to the 
Planning Commission, have been : 

(i) the existence of a large number of intermediaries between 

the State and the cultivator. 

(ii) The existence of a large proportion of land under tenancy 

system. The 1961 census revealed that about one-fourth 
of the cultivated land is under tenancy. In certain regions 
the incidence may be as high as 40 per cent. About 
one-half was under Zamindari and other intermediary 
system. 

(iii) Insecurity of tenure among small cultivators due to indebt- 
edness, mortgages into possession, and absence of owner- 
ship rights which prevented the cultivator from effecting 
permanent improvement on land ; and sub-leases in raiyat- 
wari and zamindari areas, which were oral and terminable 
at will. 


1. Dr. Mukerjee has observed that, “the standard of living of the Indian 
peasants cannot rise until a change in land system supplies the essen- 
tial economic basis of more efficient peasant farming. Neither scienti- 
fic agriculture nor co-operation can make much headway un less we 
reform the land system.”— R. K. Mukerjee, Land JProbletm of India. 

As far back as 1899 even Dr. Voelckar pointed out that defective land 
system is one of the causes of the low productivity of agriculture 
in India,” 

The National Planning Committee observed in the same vein that, 
“ownership in all forms of natural wealth must belong to and vest 
absolutely in the people of India collectively No interme- 

diary parasites — zamindars, talukdars, malguzars, etc., should be 

recognised... All rights belonging to these classes be bought 

out and steps taken to consolidate all holdings into standard units 
and minimize the human effort involved. No sub-division of agri- 
cultural land by any incidence of inheritance, mortgaging, or alien- 
ation should be permitted.”— N. P. C. Report on Land Policy and 
Agriculture^ pp. 48-49. 
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(iv) a high rate of rent which leaves little incentive to cultiva- 
tors to produce more particularly in case of crop-sharing ; 

(^v) small and fragmented holdings disabling improvements in 
techniques of cultivation : 

(vi) uneven distribution of land which leaves a large section of 
the rural population either without any land or with hol- 
dings too small for profitable cultivation ; 

(vii) excessively low yield per hectare and prevalence of poverty 
in agricultural sector ; and 

(viii) lack of effective organisation for the completely disorga- 
nised peasantry at the village level. 

According to the U. N. O. Report, the present agrarian system 
acts as a powerful obstacle to economic development in three ways. 
Firstly^ the tenant has little incentive to increase his output since a 
large share accrues to the landowner who incurs no cost. Secondly^ 
very small margin is left with the actual cultivator and this amount is 
quite insuflScient to provide for capital investment on the land. 
Thirdly, it means that wealth is held in the form of land, and that the 
tenants secure no benefit of working with better equipment or with 
better seed.^ In a word, under the present agrarian system, the 
landlords grew richer, the intermediaries continued to flourish, the 
State was deprived of his shore of legitimate increase in revenue and the 
cultivator-tenants lived a hand to mouth existence,^ 

When India became Independent it was faced with the problem 
of antiquated system of land ownership which it had inherited out 
of its history and its past. Many of these systems were unjust and 
oppressive, demanding high rents from fanners and destroying the 
incentives to improve farms and farm methods. Besides, there were 
gross inequalities in land ownership. Insecure tenures not only per- 
petuated the social and economic injustice, but also turned out to be 
formidable stumbling blocks in the path of modernisation of Indian 
agriculture. 

A high-powered Committee with Shri J. L. Nehru as chairman 
reported in 1948 that “All intermediaries between the tiller and the 
state should be eliminated, and all middlemen should be replaced by 

Shri M. B. Nanawati observed, scheme of Agricultural planning for 
the post-w'ar penod woul<! achieve material results if it overlooks 
the adveisc cficcts of a defcciive land-tenure system on the producti- 
vity of the land.“ He luithcr opined, "‘Zamuidari institution is too 
obsolete to fit into any government organiiatioo. Any attempt to 
enforce such a measure would n^t only fail to benefit the people 
but will meet with friction and disharmony at every step and be a 
perpctu il source of .JiiHarrassmcnt to the Government.'* — Nanawati, 
M, B. and Anjana. J, J., Ittdian Kimd Problem^ i94Si. 

1, U. N* O., Land Kefoims. Defects in A}^rarian Siructurc as Obstacles to 
Economic Devetopment^ 1951, p. 18. 

2. Keport of the Congress Agrarian Committee, p, S. 
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non-project taking agencies Land shoakl be iMld for use as a 

source of employments in the case of minors and the physically 

handicapped persons, a share of the produce of the land should be 
given to them... ...The maximum size of holdings should be fixed 
and the surplus land over such a maximum should be acquired and 
placed at the disposal of the village cooperatives Smdi holdings 
should be consolidated and steps should be taken to prevent further 
fragmentation.”^ 

The Agrarian Reforms Committee, under Shri J. C. Kumarappa 
prodded the guidelines for the formulation of land reform policies in 
Independent India. The Committee recommended that “(i) all inter- 
mediary interests should be abolished and the land should belong to 
the tiller, (ii) Leasing of land should be prohibited except in the ease 
of widows, minors and other disabled persons, (iii) All tenants who 
had been cultivating lands continuously for a period of 6 years should 
be granted occupancy rights, (iv) The tenants ^ould have the right to 
purchase the holdings at reasonable price to be determined by a land 
tribunal, (v) The agrarian economy should provide an opportunity 
for the development of the fanners’ personality. 

The Committee further empharised that : 

(i) there should be no scope for exploitation of one class by 

another ; 

(ii) there shbuld be maximum efficiency of production and 

(iii) the scheme of reform should be within the realm of practi- 
cability.”* 

The most radical view on the agrarian question is perhaps reflec- 
ted in the recommendations of the Committee on the Size of Holdings 
(of the Land Reform Panel of the Planning Commission), which stated 
that : “Among all resources, the supply of land is the most limited 
and the claimants for its possession are extremely numerous. It is, 
therefore, obviously unjust to allow the exploitation of any large 
surface of land by a single individual unless other overwhelming rea- 
sons make this highly desirable. Further, in the light of the available 
supplies of land, labour and capital, it would be undesirable to en- 
courage capital intensive method of production. Moreover, whatever 
the economics of large-scale management, they should, in the con- 
gested state of our countryside accrue to collective or co-operative 
bodies of cultivators rather than an individual family. Lastly, in the 
context of the current socio-political climate redistribution of land 
would appear to be imperative.”* 

“A successful agrarian reform which strengthens the economic 
porition of the rural population undoubtedly also helps to develop 


1. Mahiya, H. Lend Refitrm in India, p. 80. 

i /Wrf,p.80. 

^ af Agrarian MataUans in India, pp 

190-191. 
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the qualities of intellect, commonsense, morale, energy, resouroefulnm 
ind prudence which are necessary to economic progress.,’^ For nece- 
ssary spirit and drive can come only when the entire agricultural 
population is involved in the process of change and development. 
The people must be convinced not only that general progress is 
possible, but that it is actually under way.* 

In the rural economy, “the agriculturist is the lynch-pin of the 
whole social chariot,” and in order to revitalise the rural economy, it 
is he who should be given a sense of participation, Sri Chester Bowles 
-emphasizing this factor writes : “Without awakening enthusiasm 
and co-operation of masses, often buried under centuries of hopeless 

repression development is impossible. This underMores the 

need for a reasonable equitable and speedy distribution of tangible 
benefits and the cultivation of- a widespread sense of personal parties 
pation.”® 

Nature and Objectives of Laud Reforms 

In the current ideology, in its widest sense, agrarian itToim is 
thought of as including, apart from redistribution of land, many other 
measures, tenancy and other land management reform, agricultural 
extension, etc.® 

The basic objective of land reform in India has been the 
creation of a system or peasant proprietorship. “Land to the tiller** 
has been the motto. Through the redistribution of land by applying 
ceilings on land holdings the idea has been to build up a vigorous 
independent peasantry consisting of small farmers and then to aid 
this farmer class with extension of credit and distribution faalities, 
largely through a network of co-operative service organization. 

The objectives of land reforms policy were set out by the 
Planners as “the removal of such institutional and motivational 
impediments to the modernization of agriculture as were innate in 
the agrarian structure inherited from the past and the reduction of 
gross inequalities in the agrarian economy and rural society which 
stemmed from unequal rights in land.” 

These objectives were translated into the following programmes of 
action : 

(a) the abolition of the prevalent intermediary system between 

the state and the tiller of the soil ; 

(b) -the conferment of ownership ri^ts on the cultivating 

tenants in the land held under their possession ; 


1. F. A. O., Intermatioml Reiationskip Between Agrmim Reform and 
Agricultitrai Dertiopmem, 1959, p. 56. 

2. F. O. A., Medkterranetm Development Prafect, 1959, p. 56. 

3. C. Bowles, The Makimf »/ a ■/•at Society, pp. 40-41. 

4. /Wrf.. pp. 1-3. 
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(c) imposition of a ceiling on agricultural land holdings as a 

measure contributing to the modernization of agriculture 
and to eliminate parasitic absentee landlordism ; 

(d) rationalisation of the record of rights in land so as to make 
reflect the rights of tenants, sharecroppers and other 
categories of insecure landholders ; and 

(e) consolidation of holdings with a view to making easier the 

application of modern techniques of agriculture. 

In the traditional sense land reform is ‘‘the redistribution of 
property rights in land for the benefit of small farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers.” This is a narrow definition but this is what it 
has meant in practice, past and present. A broad definition would 
mean ‘"any improvement in institutions of land tenure or agricultural 
organisation.” The land reform policy should include not only the 
redistribution of property rights in land but also measures such as the 
improvement of the conditions of tenancy, agricultural credit, 
co-operative organisation, agricultural education, marketing and 
advisory services.”^ 

According to Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, “land reform is a planned 
and institutional reorganisation of the relation between man and land 
and no type of reorganisation of ownership and tenancy of land can 
be maximally benefitted except when it is combined with certain 
policy efforts.”^ 

It may be noted that land reform, in its larger context, is a 
social change ajBFecting the lives of farm people in the developing and 
under developed countries. The ultimate objective is often the 
democratisation of the rural social order with a rational distribution 
of agricultural income and the growth of higher agricultural pro- 
ductivity. The release of unused sources of land labour is also a 
significant factor to reckon with. Greater social and economic 
equality is implicit in all land reform policies. Thus a levelling art of 
the gross disparities in income between rich landowners and the 
peasants and farm labourers is involved in the idea. 

Broadly speaking the agrarian reforms have the following m lin 
purposes, viz : — 

(i) to change those aspects of the antiquated laud ownership 

systems that clearly stood in the way of stepping-up farm 
production ; 

(ii) to do away with exploitation and injustice and provide for 
the tiller of the soil some security and more equality of 
status and opportunity ; 


1. Zahir Ahmad, ‘-What Land Reform should mean F"" Economic Times. 

2. G. Myrdal, Asia Drama, VoL II. 
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(iii) to eliminate the defects in the constitutional frame work 
and evolve a system which would promote rapid growth of 
the agricultural economy ; 

(iv) to remove such impediments in the way of agricultural 
production as arise from the character of the agrarian 
structure ;and 

(v) to create conditions for evolving, as speedily as possible 

an agrarian economy with high levels of efficiency and pro- 
duction by a better system of land management ; 

Thus, land reforms aims at not only redistributing ownership 
holdings from the viewpoint of social justice but^also of reorganising 
operational holdings from the viewpoint of optimum utilization of 
land. It also aims at poviding security of tenure, fixation of rents 
and conferment of ownership. The entire concept of land reform aims 
at the abolition of intermediaries and bringing the actual cultivator in 
direct contact with the state so that a congenial atmosphere is 
created in which the cultivator feels sure of reaping the fruits of his 
labour. 

Policy on Land Reforms During the Plan Period 

The First Five Year Plan gave an authoritative exposition of the 
national policy on Land Reformsl The Plan divided the tenants-at 
will into two classes ; those cultivating land belonging to large 
landholders and those cultivating land belonging to small and middle 
owners. It was recommended that all landholders be allowed to 
resume tenanted land for personal cultivation. Regarding the large 
landholders it was recommended that “they be allowed to evict 
their tenants at will and bring under personal cultivation land 
upto the ceiling limit to be fixed in the State (i. e. three times 
the family holding). The tenants on non-resumable lands be given 
occupancy right on payment of a price to be fixed as a multiple 
of the rental value of land. In the case of tenants of small and 
medium landowners, only in the event of the land owners failing to 
resume land for personal cultivation within 5 years while tenants 
acquire permanent and heritable rights. The tenants of such landow- 
ners were granted the safeguard that tenancy should be for a period 
of 5 to 10 years and then rent should not exceed the level of one- 
fourth to one-fifth of the gross produce.^ 

While formulating the Second Five Year Plan, it was recognised 
that the effort towards reform of tenancy has failed to confer any 
measure of security on tenants. It was found that large scale eject- 
ment of tenants took place under the guise of ‘voluntary surrender of 
tenancy’. The Second Plan diagnosed “the ignorance on the part of 
the people of legislative provisions regarding security of tenure, 
possible lacunae in the law, inadequate land records and administra- 
tive arrangement,”^ as the main cause for the ejectment of the 


1. First F/ve Year Plan, 1951 , pp. 190-193. 

2. Second Five Year Plan, 1956, p. 185. 
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tenants. It was, therefore, suggested that “votantaiy surrendering 
should become valid only after ratification by prescribed revenue 
authorities. It was recognised that a uniform definition of personal 
cultivation, is a must to afford effective protection to the tenants, and 
therefore personal cultivation was to have three elements, viz.j risk of 
cultivation, personal supervision and labour.”^ The Plan suggested 
that “existing legislation should be re-examined in terms of the 
definition of ‘personal cultivation and suitable action should be taken 
to confer tenancy rights on individuals who have in the past been 

treated merely as labourers or as ‘partners in cultivation A 

number of crop— sharing arrangements which have all the charac- 
teristics of tenancy are not recorded as such and share-croppers are 
denied rights allowed to the tenants.”* Further, the Plan held that 
“on general ground it is accepted that resumption of land for 
personal cultivation’ should be permitted.”* The Plan tried to 
reconcile the conflicting interests of landowners who wished to resume 
land for personal cultivation and of tenants who hoped to acquire 
permanent rights. 

The Second Plan reiterated the proposal in the First Plan that 
fair rent should be reduced to the level of 20 to 25 per cent of fee 
gross produce. It suggested that : (i) produce rent should be com- 
muted into cash rent and that preferably the maximum rent should be 
fixed as a multiple of land revenue ; (ii) tenants of non-resumable 
ar^ should be enabled to purchase ownership rights by paying such 
price fixed at a reasonable level. 

After reviewing the steps taken in the different states in the 
field of tenancy reforms the Third Five Year Plan observed, “the im- 
pact of tenancy legislation on the welfare of the tenants has been in 
practice less than was hoped for.”* The reasons offered for the failure 
of the states to enact legislation for regulating the so-called voluntary 
surrenders and for defining personal cultivation and the free exercise 
of the right of resumption by land owners. It was suggested that the 
conditions under which resumption would be allowed should be 
more stringent. Further, the Third Plan reiterated that the final 
goal should be to confer rights of ownership on as large a body of 
tenants as possible. It was suggested that the objective providing 
ownership rights to tenants may be achieved in one of the following 
three ways :® 

(1) by declaring tenants as owners and requiring them to pay 
compensation to owners in suitable instalments, responsible for the 
recovery of unpaid instalments as ai ears of land revenue being ac- 
cepted by the government ; 


1. Jbid.p.m. 

2. AM., p . 186. 

3. AM.,p.m. 

4. TMrdPhe Yearftm, 19j51, pp. 226-27. 

5. AW., pp. 227-228. 
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(2) through the acquisition by govnrninent of the rights aod 
ownership on payment of compensation and transfer of ownership 
to tenants, compensation being recovered from them in snitabk ins- 
talments, and 

(3) through the acquisition by the government of the landlords* 
rights and bringing tenants into a direct relationship with the state, 
option being given to tenants to continue as such on payment of 
fair rent to the government or to acquire full ownership on payment 
of the prescribed compensation. 

The Third Plan made a specific recommendation that “steps 
should be taken to complete the programme for conferring rights of 
ownership on the tenants on non-resumable land. This could be 
achieved either by the state acquiring the rights of ownership and 
transferring such rights to tenants or by declaring tenants as owners 
and requiring them to make payments in instalments. Better arrange- 
ment should be to provide for direct payments by tenants to govern- 
ment rather than to owners, so that an end could ^ put on the 
landlord tenant nexus.” 

Regarding the right of ownership to tenants in respect of land 
owned by small owners the Plan did not make many recommenda- 
tions. Though It was considered desirable that tenants of non-resum- 
able land of small holders should also be conferred rights of owner- 
ship. It observed, “in view of the large number of petty owners in- 
volved, a uniform approach might not be feasible” ^ It, therefore, 
suggetted that “the problem should be studied by states in the light 
of their conditions with a view to determine the action called for in 
this connection.”* 

While formulating the Plan it was realised that, even after 
years of tenancy reforms, the position of tenant s-at-wi!l continued to 
be extremely precarious. The Plan observed, “It has been seen that 
under the present arrangement of informal tenancy and share-cropp- 
ing, the landlord considers it unwise to investing in improving his 
land ; Likewise the share-cropper or the tenant is either unable or 
reluctant to investment in inputs like fertilizers. 

The insecurity of tenancy has not only impeded the widespread 
adoption of the high yielding varieties but in some cases led to social 
and agrarian tensions. In the present context, therefore, it is essential 
that a cultivating tenant or a share cropper should have effective 
security of tenure of the land he cultivates and the existing tenancies 
declared non-resumable and permanent,”* 

In order to provide security of tenure to tenants and sub-te- 
nants the Plan suggested the following measures :* 


1. lbid,p. 228. 

2. /AW., p. 229. 

3. Fourth Five Year Plan, 1969, p. 177. 

4. /AW., p. 177. 
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(1) to declare all tenancies non-resumable and permanent. 
(2) where resumption has been permitted and where applications 
have already been made, arrangements for quick disposal of such 
applications; where there is likelihood of large number of evictions as 
a result of resumption, for further restricting it with a view to reduc- 
ing the number of cases of resumption : (3) regulation of ‘voluntary 
surrenders' prohibiting land owners from taking oossession of land 
at present tenanted and empowering the government or local autho- 
rity to settle other tenants thereon ; (4) provision for the complete 
security of tenure in respect of homestead lands on which cultivators, 
artisans and agricultural labourers have constructed their dwelling 
houses; (5) implementation of legislation relating to security of tenure 
to sub-tenants and ensuring that the provisions of law are not cir- 
cumvented by thb landlords ; and (6) provision for penalty for 
wrongful evictions. 

Regarding the creation of tenancy in future, the Plan recom- 
mended that leasing out should be permitted in future only in spe- 
cial cases such as a personal suffering from disability or in case a 
person joins the defence services. In such cases, the tenancy should 
be for a period of three years at a time subject to renewals unless the 
disability ceases. In case the person belongs to the defence services, 
it is recognised that he should be able to lake possession of the te- 
nanted land without any delay.'’^ 

Impicnicntation of Laud Reforms 

Land Reforms have actually been undertaken on the following 

lines. 

(a) Abolition of zamindars and other intermediaries (jagirdars 
imim, etc) between the state and the cultivator. 

(b) Tenancy reforms and the reconstruction of the land system 
(/.c., regulation of fair rents, provision of security of 
tenure to the tenants and a right to purchase for the 
tenants). 

(c) Fixation of ceilings on holdings and distribution of surp- 
lus land among the landless. 

(d) Reorganisation of agriculture through consolidation of 
holdings and prevention of their further fragmentation. 

(e) The development of co-operative farming, and co-opera- 
tive village managemeni. 

ABOLITION OF INTERMEDIARIES 

The first step in the direction of ensuring proper use of land 
was to eliminate intermediary tenures like zamimkri, jagirs, inams, 
etc., which existed over 40 per cent of the country at the time of In- 


1. 179. 

2. Report oj the Committee on the Panel of Land Reforms, p. 6 
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dependence. The progress for the abolition of intermediaries has 
been completed. These measures have brought more than 2 crore of 
tenants and subinfendatories into direct relationship with state and 
became owners of land. Over 1.6 crore hectares of cultivable waste 
lands and pri\ ate forests had been dtstributed in different states to 
landless agriculturists. 

Land revenue collections in Bihar, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, U. P-, 
M. P. and W. Bengal being Rs, 124 crorcs while land revenue in all 
States together increased from Rs. 78 crores in 1965-66 to Rs. 120 
crores in" 1966-67, to Rs. 124 crores in 1973-74 and to Rs. 199.3 
crores in 1976-77. 7'he total agricultural income increased from Rs. 
5,200 or in 1952-53 to Rs. 6,080 cr. in 1958-59, Rs. 9,080 cr. in 
1965-66, to 19,033 crores in 1972-73 and to Rs. 28,140 crores in 
1976-77. 

About 6 million tenants or share-croppers have acquired 
owner-ship of more than 7 million acre. 

As a sequel to legislation prescribing ceilings on land holdings, 
over 10 lakh hectares of land have been declared as surplus, about 
half (5.1 lakh hectares) of which has been actually taken over by the 
Stale, a little over 3.5 lakh hectares have so far been distributed 
among 6.1 lakh allottees. The work of implementation is still in 
progress. 

The basic rate of compensation varied from states to state. 
Compensation was fixed at a multiple of net income of the proprietor, 
at the time of expropriation as in Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka. West Bengal, Delhi, Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan, Manipur 
and Tripura.'* This multiple was high in the case of lower income 
brackets and smaller in upper income brackets. In some states, a 
uniform multiple of net income was introduced as compensation, but 
proprietors with small income were paid rehabilitation grants in 
addition. In some states, compensation was a multiple of the 
revenue assessment, as in Assam, Gujarat, M. P., Maharashtra, U P. 
and Himachal Pradesh. In yet some other states, compensation 
was related to flie market value of land, as in Kerala. 

The compensation was to be paid in cash or in bonds. A large 
number of states like Andhra Pradesh, Assam, M. P., Orissa, Tamil 
Nauu and West Bengal followed the principle of cash payment in 
compensation. But Rajasthan, U. P., Bihar, Gujarat, and Maha- 
rashtra adopted the principle of payment in cash as well as in bonds. 
The big proprieto.^s were to be given bonds but the smaller ones 


I This naiUiple is 8 in Uttar Pradesh. 7 in Rajasthan and 10 in Madhya 
Pradesh (other than merged territories). In Madhya Bharat, it is 8 for 
ihezamindari areas and 7 for the Jagirs. In other States, compensa- 
tion has been fixed on a sliding scale, the mitUipIe varying as under : 

Assam 2 to 1.5 ; Bihar 3 to 20 ; M. P. 2 to 10. Madras 1 1/2 to 30 ; Orissa 
3 to 15 ; U. P. 8 to 28 and Bengal 3 to 20. 

F. 62 
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were to be paid in cash. The bonds, were to be redeemed in equal 
instalments spread over a period varying from 20 to 40 years. The 
ex-intermediaries have been given compensation amounting to Rs. 
670 crores in cash and Bonds.^ 

Economic and Social Effect of Abolition of Intermediaries 

The economic and social effects of abolition may be stated as 
follows : — 

1, Heavy Burden of Compensation, Intermediaries have been 
abolished in nearly all the states and this has created the possibility 
of transferring a large part of the rent to the state. But the com- 
pensation to be paid to the landlord has been very big amount 
compared to which the additional revenue that accrues to the states is 
‘pitifully low’ (being only Rs. 29.52 crores, against a total compensa- 
tion of Rs. 670 crores, i.e., only 3.5 per cent of the compensation) 
This means that the old feudal burden on the community has been 
very heavy. 

Besides, the question of revenues, rents and compensation, there 
are other social consequences of the charge. Daniel Thomer has 
summarised them thus : “First of all the new laws took away from 
intermediaries their right to collect rents as lands which they did not 
themselves ‘cultivate’. The same laws relieved the intermediaries of 

the responsibility for paying land revenues on such lands In 

U.P. the vast majority of intermediaries were transferred by the Act 
into a class of specially privileged agriculturists.”* 

2. ^ Increase in the Number of Feudal Landlords, The Acts 
abolishing zamindaris and jagirdaris have not divested the feudal 
landlords of their large areas of agricultural land provided it was 
let out to tenants but cultivated by employing hired labour in any 
form. The state has acquired only the rent-receiving interests. 
In consequence, the rent-receiving zamindars have been converted 
into landholders, with superior rights in land, employing agricultural 
workers or share-croppers and have swelled the ranks of ‘owner 
cultivators’ without being tillers of the soil. The sub-tenants, tenants- 
at-will and crop-sharers do not still have the security of tenure and 
the rest because most of the state legislations have failed to take note 
of this fact. “A close study of these disparities reveals a rather 
rignificaiR and pointed conclusion, namely, that the smaller tenant 
has received much less protection and has snSfered more than the 
bigger one.”® 

“The feudal landlords are permitted or rather encouraged to 
shift their position from rent-receivers tp self-cultivators, the tenants 
of a certain category are entitled to acquire ownership on payment 


1. India, 1977-78, p. 216. 

2. Thomer. D,, Op, Cit , pp. 18-22. 

3. -A. M. Khushro, JS(Cowm/r a/ii/ Social Effects of Jagirdati Abolition and 

Land Reforms in Hyderabad, p. 43. 
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of a purchase-price the intermediaries can legally resume land from 
the tenant for self-cultivation and can even illegally evict the tenants 
in order to extend self-cultivated arear. As the combined result of 
these processes, owner cultivation has increased and tenant cultivation 
has decreased. In this pattern, the old zamindars, jagirdars and 
other intermediaries have retained a significant position as owner 
cultivators.^ 

Prof. Baljit Singh’s survey of U. P. has also revealed that in 
this respect the old zamindars have benefited even more than the 
actual tillers. He has stated that 57.7 per cent of the bhoomidhars 
in U. P. are the old zamindars who have been converted into 
bhoomidhars under the provisions of the Zamindari Abolition and 
Land Reforms Act of U. P.® 

3. Large Scale Eviction. The statutory measures for the 
abolition of intermediaries permit the latter to resume land for self- 
cultivation. In certain states (as in Assam, Punjab, A.P.) this right 
of resumption is subject to an upper limit upto which a landowner 
is permitted to resume. In certain other States resumption is permit- 
ted provided a specified maximum area is left to the tenant (as in 
Maharashtra, Rajasthan, H.P. and the Punjab). The limitations and 
the restrictions put to the landowner’s right of resumption has failed 
to offer the tenants any effective protection from eviction. This is 
evident from the magnitude of evictions in Maharashtra and A.P. 
It is a general phenomenon throughout India. Whereas in vast 
majority of the cases no recourse to law was had and the tenants 
surrendered their land because the landlord wanted it back,* Thus 
the right of resumption granted to the landowners not merely 
deprived many tillers of the benefits of land reform but they have 
also become victims of evictions. 

Feudalism has been curbed but not eliminated. Even absentee 
landlordism has not disappeared. According to the N. S. S. (8th 
Round), about 31 m. acres of land is under absentee land owners, 
i.e., land leased by rural household from non-rural households. It 
represents 50 per cent of all land leased. The central question of 
land reform is, therefore, one of taking surplus land of the big land- 
lords and of giving the same to the actual tillers. 

_ Daniel Thorner’s observations are very important on this point. 
In his opinion, the following are the ‘central elements’ in India’s 
agrarian problem.* : — 

(1) A peculiarly complex property structure topped by state 
claiming what amounts to a proprietary right to ‘rent’. 


1. Ibid., p.75. 

2. B. Singh, Mext Step In Viliage India, 1962. 

3. G. L. Nanda, Progress of Land Reforms in India, p. 9. 

4. D. Thorner, Op. Cit., p. 76. 
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(2) The survival, despite land reforms and abolition of inter- 
mediaries, of a class of non-cultivating proprietary right- 
holders who continue to take substantial rents from the 
working peasantry-tenants, tenants-at-will or crop-sharers, 
where these proprietors cultivate by hiring labourers, they 
pay low wages- 

(3) The consequent persistence, after land reforms, of a consi- 
derable gap between proprietary right-holding and the 
physical cultivation of land. 

REGULATION OF RENT 

The principal tenancy reform measures concern 3 F’s to the 
tenants, (i.e.. Fixity of tenure^ Fair rent and Free transferability)^ the 
regulation of rents, providing security of tenure, and enabling rpore 
tenants to become owners. These measures ensure the protection to 
the tenants from eviction, a minimum period of tenure and fixity of 
tenure. 

The progress made in these directions is outlined below 

Prior to the First Five Year Plan the customary level of rents 
commonly paid by tenants-at-will, non-occupancy tenants and share- 
croppers over the greater part of the country was one-half of the 
produce or more. In addition to rent, very frequently there were 
other payments which enhanced the burdens borne by tenants. The 
situation was reviewed at length in the First Five Year Plan which 
suggested a rate of rent not exceeding one fourth or one-fifth of the 
produce. Over the past few years, all states have enacted legislation 
for regulating rents accordingly, viz,, in Gujarat, Maharashtra the 
maximum rent now stands at one-sixth of the produce or 3 to 5 times 
the land revenue, whichever is less. In Assam, Manipur and Tripura 
maximum rents vary between 1/4 to 1/5 of the gross produce. In 
Orissa and Bihar 1 /4 of gross produce has been fixed as rent. In 
Kerala maximum rent varies between 1/4 to 1/2. In Punjab, 1/2 per 
cent. In Rajasthan, fair rent is fixed at l/6th of the gross produce 
but in case of cash rents, at twice the land revenue assessment. 

‘Tn Andhra Pradesh, in Andhra area, the rent is not to exceed 
30 per cent of the gross produce for irrigated lands and 25 per cent 
of produce as dry lands. In the Telangana the rent is not to exceed 
one-fourth of the gross produce for irrigated lands, one- fifth in 
other cases or 3 to 5 times the land revenue according to the classf 
of soil, whichever is less. In J. and K., a landlord whose hording 
exceeds 12 1/2 acres is entitled to receive as rent one-fourth of the 
produce for wet land and one-third of the produce for dry land. 
Smaller land-holders can receive upto half the produce as rent. In 
Kerala, for paddy lands the rent is normally one-fourth of the gross 
produce. In M. P, the rent is not to exceed 2 to 4 times the land 
revenue; in Tamil Nadu it is not to exceed 40 per cent of the produce 
for iVrigated land 35 per cent where irrigation is supplemented by 
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lift irrigation and, 33.33 per cent in other cases. In Panjab and 
Haryana, it is not to exceed one-third of the gross produce. In 
U, A the crop share is not to exceed 50 per cent of the produce 
if the landlord contributes the cost of cultivation, and 40 per cent 
if he does not. "‘In Delhi and Himachal Pradesh, the rent is not to 
exceed 1/5 of the gross produce or four times the land revenue.'’ 

•‘In Gujarat, the rent has been fixed at one-sixth of the gross 
produce or 2 to 5 times of land revenue assessment or one-sixth of 
the gross produce, whichever is less. In Bihar it is one-fourth. In 
Maharashtra it is not to exceed 2 to 5 times the assessment or 
one-sixth of the produce, whichever is less. In Karnataka, rent 
varies from 1/4 to 1/5 of the gross produce, depending on the class 
of land. In Orissa rent is not to exceed one-fourth. In IV est Bengal 
crop-share is not to exceed 50 per cent of the produce if the 
landlord contributes the cost of cultivation and 40 per cent if he 
does not/’^ 

It may be noted that owing to the weak position of the tenants 
and the prevalence of widespread land hunger, the law regulating 
rents is observed more in its breach than in its compliance. The 
Third Five Year Plan asserted. When there is a pressure on land 
and the social and economic position, of tenants in the village is 
weak, it becomes difficult for them to seek the protection of law. 
Moreover, resort to legal processes is costly and generally beyond 
the means of tenants. Thus, m many ways, despite the legislation, 
the scales are weighed in favour of the continuance of existing terms 
and conditions.”^ For example, in a village situated only about 32 
kms from Bangalore it has been found that the share-croppers were 
invariably given one-half of the produce to the land owners though 
under the law' the maximum rates of iiucresi wcie 20 to 25 per cent 
of the gross produce. 

These facts show that the provisions regarding^ fair rent have 
remained largely un-implcrnented in most parts of the country as far 
as share-cropping tenant is concerned. 

SECURITY OF TENURE 

The security of tenure is correctly brought out by the remark of 
Sir Arthur Young, who observed, “Give a man the secure possession 
of a bleak rock and he will turn it into a garden : give him a nine 
years’ lease of a garden he converts it into a desert.” Therefore, unless 
the cultivator takes a personal interest in the land, much improve- 
ment in production cannot be expected. That is why he needs to 
be given security in the tenancy rights. The first Tlirec Plans em- 
phasised that “tenants should be accorded permanent nghts in the 
lands leased in by them subject to a limited right of resumption to 
be granted to land owners.” In accordance with this, legislation 

1. 1970, pp. 258-261. 

2. Third Five Year Flan, p. 223. 
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providing for security of tenure has been enacted in all States and 
Union Territories. This legislation has three essential aims -.firstly, 
that ejectments do not take place except in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the law ; secondly, that land may be resumed by an owner, 
if at all, for ‘personal cultivation’ only ; and thirdly, that in the 
event of resumption the tenant is assured of prescribed minimum 
area. 


The Fourth Five Year Plan stated that the “rents as fixed by 
law are still high in Andhra area, J. and K., Tamil Nadu, Punjab, 
and West Bengal and these should be brought down to the level re- 
commended in the Plans to 1/4 or 1/5 of the gross produce. Beside 
produce rents which are difficult to enforce should be abolished and 
replaced by fixed cash rents so that the uncertainties arising out of 
annual fluctuations in rents may be eliminated and the tiller assured 
of the full benefits of his investment.” 

The measures adopted in different States, where compxenensive 
legislation has been enacted, follow broadly the following three 
patterns : 

(i) In Uttar Pradesh and Delhi, all tenants in cultivating posses- 
sion of laud have been given • full security of tenure (permanent and 
heritable rights) without land owners having any right to resume land 
for personal cultivation. 

(ii) In Assam, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Punjab, Rajasthan and 
Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Orissa, M. P. and Karnataka, land-owners 
are permitted to resume a limited area for personal cultivation, subject 
to the condition that a minimum area or a portion of the holding is 
left with the tenants. 

In Maharashtra an owner may resume for personal cultivation 
from the tenants land not exceeding three economic holdings (/. e., 12 
to 48 acres). Every tenant is entitled to retain half the area leased 
to him. In Punjab the limit of resumption is 30 standard acres : each 
tenant is entitled to retain up to 5 standard acres until alternative 
land is provided by the State Government. In Rajasthan, the land 
OTraers are permitted tc resume land held by tenants in excess of a 
minimum holding with a net annual income of Rs. 1,200. It varies 
from 15.6 acres in Ganganagar area to 12.5 acres in Jaisalmer. The 
excess land held by a tenant can be resumed by the landlord. In 
Himachal Pradesh, the hmit of resumption is fixed at 5 acres and each 
tenant is entitled to retain three-fourths of his tenancy land. In 
Assam the landlord can resume land up to a maximum of 33 1/3 
acres provided that a tenant is left with a minimum area of 3 1/3 
acres, until he is allotted alternative land of equivalent value in the 
locality. 

(iii) In West Bengal, Jammu and Kashmu, Manipur, and Tripura 
a limit has been placed on the exf%nt of land which a land owner may 
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resume, but the teuant is not entitled to retain a minimum area or a 
portion of his holding in all cases. 

In West Bengal a landowner who owns less than 7 1/2 acres is 
permitted to resume the entire area from a bergadar (crop-sharer). 
Bigger landowner can resume two-thirds of the area. In the case of 
tenants (other than crop-sharers) no right of resumption is allowed. 
The tenants have been made raiyats holding directly from the state, 
In the former State of Hyderabad the landowner is entitled to resume 
land^up to 3 family holdings (12 to 180 acres) subject generally to the 
condition that the tenant is left with a basic holding (1 1/3 acres to 20 
acres) or half his tenancy land. Small owners, however, resume the 
entire area. 

In Kerala, the limit of resumption is 5 acres of double crop 
paddy land or its equivalent. A person owning more than this limit 
is not entitled to resume any land. Small owners are permitted to 
resume half the area. Resumption is not allowed in the Cochin and 
Malabar areas where most tenants have already acquired full security 
of tenure under previous laws. 

Special provisions have been made in respect of small holders in 
Bihar, J. & K, Karnataka, the Vidarbha and Marathwada areas of 
Andhra Pradesh, as would be clear from the table given below : 


Definition of a Small Farmer 



State 

Holding 

1. 

Bihar 

Not more than 5 acres of irrigated land 
or 10 acres of other land. 

2. 

Vidarbha 

holding between 7 to 40 acres of land 

3. 

Marathwada 

holding between 2 to 24 acres 

4. 

J&K 

3 acres if his monthly income does not 
exceed Rs. 300 

5. 

Andhra Pradesh 

between 1 .3 to 20 acres. 

6. 

Karnataka 

Less than 4 standard acres. 


The present position is like this : 

(a) The laws provide for a minimum area being left with 
tenants as absolutely non-resumable. 

(b) The laws in Karnataka and U. P. do not now permit atiy 
resumption even for personal cultivation. 

(c) The right of resumption for personal cultivation in most 

states was limited for a given period, which has now 
expired. 

(d) The laws of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Haryana, Punjab and 
West Bengal, the right to resumption is a continuing 
one. 
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Legislation provides for bringing tenants of non-resumable lands 
into direct relationship with the state in the following three ways : 

(i) By declaring tenants as owners and requiring them to pay 
compensation to owners in suitable instalments, responsibility for 
recovering unpaid instalments as arrears of land revenue being 
accepted by the state government. This method was adopted by 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. 

(ii) Through the acquisition of rights of ownership by the state 
government on payn ent of compensation and transfer of ownership 
to tenants, compensation being recovered from them in suitable instal- 
ments. This course has been followed in Delhi and in respect of 
under-raiyats (other than Bargadars), without payment of compensa- 
tion in West Bengal. 

(ii) Through the acquisition by the state government of the 
landlords’ riglits and bringing tenants into a direct relationship with 
the State, option being given to tenants to continue as such on pay- 
ment of fair rent to the government or to acquire full ownership on 
payment of the prescribed minimum. This has been done in Kerala 
and Uttar Pradesh. 

Considerable progress has been achieved in regard to the con- 
version of tenants and sub-tenants of non-resumable lands into 
owners. Noteworthy progress has been made in U. P. benefiting 

1.500.000 tenants with 810,000 hectares, Gujarat benefiting 462,000 
tenants with 970,000 hectares and Maharashtra benefiting 800,000 
tenants with 613,000 hectares of non-resumable land. The corres- 
ponding figures for Rajasthan are 199,000 and 382,000, respectively, 
for Delhi 29,000 and 16,000 respectively, and for Punjab 22,000 and 

60.000 respectively. About 3.7 million tenants and sharecroppers 
have acquired ownership rights on non-resumable lands. The area 
involved amounted to about 3.67 million hectares.^ 

Inspite of these tncasurcs, tenants’ households constitute only 
23.56% of total cultivating households, The proportion is higher in 
certain states such as Pondichcry (45 per cent), Haryana and Punjab 
(39 per cent); Bihar (37 'per cent), Tripura (36 per cent), Kerala (31 
per cent), H, P. (27 per cent) and Karnataka as well as J. & K. (25 
per cent).^ 

The measures relating to security of tenure restrict the ground 
on which a tenant shall be liable to ejectment. These grounds are : 

(i) noa*payment of rent ; 

(ii) performance of an act which is destructive or perma- 
nently injurious to the land ; 

(iii) sub-letting the land ; 


1. Fourth Five Year Flan^ p. 176. 

2. Bid., p. 176. 
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(iv) using the land for purposes other than agriculture ; and 

(v) resumption of land for personal cultivation by the 
landlord.^ 

Ejectment is to take place through the order of the Revenue 
Court and in the case of first four conditions, the land owner, after 
getting his tenant ejectment, can put another tenant in his place. In 
the case of the last condition the landlord after ejecting his tenant 
has to cultivate his land personally. 

In Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and Orissa, apart from the 
conditions stated abdve, the tenants are liable to ejectment from their 
entire area after the expiry of minimum period of lease prescribed 
under the law. The period of interim protection is extended from 
year to year and in some cases, for every 6 months. This creates 
uncertainly in the minds of the tenants. In Bihar, even interim 
protection has not been given to tenants. 

The provisions relating to right of resumption also carries from 
state to state. While in states like U. P. and Delhi where no resump- 
tion was allowed for personal cultivation, there are States like Jammu 
and Kashmir, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal wherein 
certain legislation permits ejectments of tenants or crop-sharers 
from the entire area if the landlord wants to exercise the right of 
resumption. 

Many a landowner circumvented the tenancy laws and regained 
possession of tenanted land by persuading 'his tenants to give up 
tenancy rights voluntarily’. 

The persuasion was often accompanied by threats and even use 
of brute force. The Third Plan, therefore, laid down that “ (1) Vo- 
luntary surrenders should not be regarded as valid unless they were 
duly registered with the revenue authorities; (2) even where the 
surrender was held to be valid, the land owner should be entitled to 
take possession of land only up to his right of resumption permitted 
by law. 

But these suggestions did not prove successful and the Fourth 
Plan suggested that "no land owner should be allowed to regain 


1. ‘Personal cultivation’ has been defined to include : — 

(1) Personal supervision by the owner himself cr by a member of the 
owner’s family and in order that personal supervision may be effec- 
tive, the owner or a member of his family must reside in the village 
in which the land is situated or in neaiby village within a distance 
to be prescribed ; 

(2) the owner must bear the entire risk of cultivation ;and 

(3) the owner or a member of the family should contribute personal 
labour to cultivate the land. 

If an owner fails to cultivate the land personally in the manner pres- 
cribed above, the land should revert to the tenant. 
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possession of surrendered land that the Government should have the 
power to allot such land to eligible persons.” The suggestion of the 
Fourth Plan was not fully implemented by the states till August 
1975. “No provision for regulating surrenders has been made in 
Haryana, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and U. P. Provision has been made 
for the scrutiny of surrenders by the revenue authorities in A. P., 
Bihar, Assam, Gujarat, J & K, Karnataka, Kerala, M.P., Maha- 
rashtra, Manipur, Orissa and Tripura. However, suggestion that 
all surrenders should be in favour of the Government, has only 
been acted upon in Gujarat, H.P., Kerala, Orissa, Karnataka and 
West Bengal.” 

Thus, in several states, the provisions made for regulation of 
surrenders are inadequate and ineffective. 

RIGHTS OF OWNERSHIP 

Security of tenure and reduction of rents are the first stage in 
tenancy reform. The ultimate goal is to confer rights of ownership on 
as large a body of tenants as possible. 

More than a dozen states have enacted laws conferring owner- 
ship rights on the cultivating tenants. Notable among them are 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Kerala, Karnataka, Assam, H. P., J and K, 
Rajasthan, M. P., and Orissa. In three or four other states (like 
Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Punjab) the tenants have been given the 
optional right to purchase the land held under their cultivation by 
paying to the landlord a premium fixed by the appropriate authority 
according to the terms of the law. Everywhere the premium is 
so fixed as not to be beyond the paying capacity of the tenant. 
Steps are being taken for persuading all the remaining states to enact 
laws automatically conferring ownership rights on the cultivating 
tenants. 

In U.P., all tenants and sub-tenants have been brought into 
direct relationship with the state. 

Evaluation of Tenancy Reforms 

Dr. Desai undertook a study in the implementation of tenancy 
abolition law in the former Bombay area of Gujarat. It revealed that 
“out of the 10,45,305 tenancy cases that existed on April 1, 1957, only 
890,758 cases had been disposed of by April 1,1964. In 314,838 cases, 
the existence of tenancy was denied. The latest information shows 
that there were in all 12.97 lakh tenants and ownership rights were 
purchased by 7.73 lakh tenants.” 

After considering all the aspects of the matter Dr. Desai reach- 
ed this conclusion : “The results of tenancy abolition, however, were 
not as expected. About half the year previously (under passed) 
tenancy into the ownership of their respective tenants. About 12 
per cent of the land held by 9 per cent of the tenants continued 
under recognised tenancy. A little over 2 per cent of the lands of 
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tenants slipped from them in default of payment of compensation 
amounts. The rest were the cases in which the tenants either denied 
tenancy, surrendered their lands to the land owners or kept away 
from the hearings of the tribunals and, therefore, missed of their 
own volition to be owners of land they cultivated on lease. Thus 
a sizeable tenantry escaped ownership under tenancy abolition.”^ 

Tenancy legislation has been rendered ineffective because of the 
following reasons ; 

(i) The legislation has not gone far and has fallen short of fulfilling 
the obj ects laid down by the Planning Commission. For example, the 
fixation of statutory rent as high as customary rent (e.g,, at one-half 
of the produce) may be of limited value to tenants and it may be 
natural to expect that tenants in these States would not be pay ine 
less than the statutory rent. 

(ii) Legislation has generally been pursued in an unsystematic and 
unco-ordinate manner and has been suffering from many technical defects 
and contradictions. For exampje, in Saurashtra the legislation was 
passed for prohibiting leasing in future except by persons suffering 
frorn a disability ; and it was provided that leases made in contra- 
vention of the law shall be declared null and void and both the lessee 
and the lessor shall be liable to fine. This resulted in evasion of 
the provision through collusion between the lessor and the lessee. In 
some states like M.P. and Rajasthan where legislation was enacted 
to give interim protection, no provision was made to fix maximum 
rents. Agajn, rents were fixed of tenants were given aright to 
purchase ow nership without giving a right of adequate protection to 
tenants against ejectment. Security of tenure with fixation of 
maximum rents is useless inasmuch as the landlord can enhance the 
rent to any extent and get the tenant ejected on non-payment of the 
rent so enhanced. Further, in many states like RajeuSthan, Punjab 
and Madhya Pradesh, no legal sanctions were provi d against the 
landlord if a tenant was ejected unlawfully or the landlord realized 
more than statutory -rent. Sometimes, while provision was made 
for penalty against unlawful ejectment the law did not provide for the 
restoration of the ejected tenant, 

(iii) The terni ^personal cultivation* has been defined in a loose 
v^y. Because of this defective definition, the lands, ostensibly resum- 
ed by the landlords on grounds of ‘personal cultivation’ are cultivated 
through crop-sharing arrangements wherein crop-sharers are treated 
as labourers or as partners in cultivation. Statutory protection 
afforded to the cultivating tenants has in many cases proved illusory. 

(iv) The Third Plan and the Nanda Committee Report drew 
attention to the administrative difficulties in the enforcement of land 
retorm measures. The land reforms have been enacted very slowly 


L Desai, M. B., The Tenancy Abolition and Emerging Pattexn in 
Giijrat^ pp. 66 ; 123. 
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and without arrangements to their administration and speedy inple- 
mentation. The non-maintenance of correct and uptodate land 
records has been a great lacuna, in as much as they do not provide 
information in respect of holdings of the tenants and crop-sharers. 

As a matter of fad, absentee-land-owncrship and the wide- 
spread incidence of share-cropping characterised by insecurity of the 
tenure and extortionate rents continue to be the two main formidable 
obstacles to the modernization of agriculture in some parts of the 
country, particularly in Eastern Zone. 

It needs hardly be emphasised that ‘diie tenure system which 
secures the cultivator fair rewards for his efforts will promote the 
individual virtues of self-help, self-reliance, thrift and independence 
and at the same time the social virtues of tolerance, public spirited- 
ness, co-operation and mutual woiking for the common good.’'^ 

CEILING ON LAND HOLDING 

Land reforms in India had envisaged that beyond a certain 
specified limit, all lands belonging to the landlords will be taken oxer 
by the stale and allotted to small proprietors to make their holdings 
economic or to landless labourers to meet their demand for land 
hunger. ‘\Among all resources, the supply of land is the most limited, 
and the claimants for its possession arc extremely numerous. It 
therefore, obviously unjust to allow the exploitation uf any large sur- 
face of land by a single individual unless other overwhclniing retksons 
make this highly desirable. Further, in the liglit eff the "available 
supplies of land, labour and capital!, it would be undesirable to 
encourage capital intensive method of production. Moreover, what- 
ever the economies of large-scale management^, they should, in the 
congested state of our countryside, accrue to collective or co-opera- 
tive bodies of cultivators rather than an individual family. Lastly, 
in the context of current socio-political climate redistribution of land 
would rather appear to be impressive.”^ 

About 94.42 per cent of the household operational holdings 
are below 20 acres and 91.11 per cent are below 15 acres. The 
average operational holdings is in five fragments. The Nagpur 
Resolution of the Congress Party on Land" Reforms, therefore, 
declared that the States must enact legislation relating to ceiling on 
land holdings and that surplus land should vest in" the pancliayat 
and should be managed through co-operatives consisting of landless 
labourers. The ceiling on agricultural holdings was "intended to : 
(i) meet the longer hunger of the landless ; (ii) reduce the glaring 
inequalities in land ownership so that the way to the devekxpmcnt 
of co-operative rural economy could be proved (iii) enlarge self- 
employment in owned land as distinguished from sub- letting and 
tenant cultivation. 


1. E. 1. Jacoby, Inter-Relationship between Agrarian Rejorms and Agti^ 
cultural Development, p. 6. 

1, Report of the Committee of the Panel on Land Reforms, p. 99. 
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The imposition of ceiling has two aspects, viz., (a) fixation of 
upper limit for future acquisition in order to prevent accumulation 
of large areas of land in few hands in future ; and (b) fixation or 
an upper limit on present landholdings in order lo secure equitable 
distribution of land. 

The land ceiling measures were initiated in many parts ot the 
country in the laic 50’s and early 60\s. However, except tor Jamnui 
and Kashmir and West Bengal, the result was disappointing almost 
everywhere. By the turn of the last decade, about 26 lalch acres oi 
land was declared surplus ; but only a half of it could really be 
taken over and again, only a half of that could actually be distributea 
by the state among the landless agricultural workers and other 
categories of the rural population. In Bihar, Karnataka, Orissa 
and Rajasthan, no land was declared surplus on the imposition of 
ceiling legislation. Obviously, the partitioning of land or benami 
transfer had taken place before the imposition of ceiling. Further, 
different states were following different definitions. For example, 
Assam, Bihar, Haryana, J and K, M.P., Orissa, Punjab, U.P. and 
West Bengal used the “individual landholder’’ as the basis of ceiling, 
but in other states, the level of ceiling was fixed with reference to 
the “family”, comprising of wife, husband and minor children. 

Therefore, renewed efforts were made at implementing land 
ceiling measures from the late sixties. These led to the laying down 
of a new national policy on land ceiling which was evol'^ed on the 
recommendations of the Chief Ministers' conference held in July 
1972. 

The following guidelines were approved for iinpleinentation : 

(i) Taking into account the feriility of the soil and otlpr 
conditions, the best category of land in a state with 
assured irrigation and capable of yielding at least two 
crops a year, the ceiling should be fixed between 10 to 
18 acres. 

(ii) In the case of land having assured irrigation for only one 
crop a year, the ceiling shall not exceed 27 acres. 

(iii) In case of owners with holdings consisting of different 
types of land holdings after converting the better categories 
of land into lowest categories should not exceed 54 acres. 

(iv) The unit of application should be a family of five members; 
where the number of members in the family exceeds 5, 
additional land may be allowed for each member in excess 
of five in such a manner that the total area admissible to 
the family does not exceed twice the ceiling limit for family 
of 5 members. Where both husband and wife hold lands 
in their own names, the two will have rights in the pro- 
perties within the ceiling in proportion to the value of 
land held by each before the application of ceiling. Each 
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major child is to be treated as a separate unit for the 
purpose of application of ceiling. 

(v) Exemptions were permitted in these cases : 

(a) exemptions in favour of plantations of tea, coffee, 
rubber, cardamom and cocoa ; 

(b) lands held by industrial or commercial undertakings 
for non-agricultural purposes should be exempted 
from the ceiling law ; and 

(c) sugarcane factories may be permitted to retain an area 
nor exceeding 100 acres. 

The main features of this policy were : 

(i) a considerable lowered ceiling for a family of five ; 

(ii) very few exemptions from the ceiling ; 

(iii) the provision for payment of compensation to the farmer 
land owners at rates considerably lower than the market 
rates so that the allottees of surplus land could pay them 
over a period of years without any difficulty ; 

(iv) the retrospective applications of the laws s'o that various 
transactions in land made by land owners with a view to 
evading or avoiding the effects of the impending ceiling 
x-ould be set at naught and a clear announcement that 
most of the surplus land would be distributed to landless 
workers. 

By now all the states in the country have enacted laws fully 
reflecting this policy. Only Nagaland and Meghalaya do not have 
any land ceiling laws as there is common ownership of land-in these 
states. In order to insulate the current ceiling measures from 
challenge in the courts of law, provision has been made for barring 
the jurisdiction of civil courts in regard to disputes that may arise 
from the implementation of these laws. These laws have been 
included now in the Ninth Schedule to the Constitution so that 
they are beyond any challenge in the courts. 

By now, of about 14 lakh cases, oyer 12 lakhs concerning 
distribution of land, have been scrutinised' and disposed of. This 
has led to the declaration of about 16.5 lakh hectares of land as 
surplus, of which over 8.9 lakh hectares have been taken possession 
of by the states and about 5.5 lakh hectares have been distributed 
among about 9.3 lakh beneficiaries. 

CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 

Since land holdings in India are, by and large, too fragmented 
and small to lend themselves to efficient cultivation, consolidation 
of holdings has, therefore, been accorded high priority. Necessary 
legislative measures have been enacted in all the states except for 
Andhra area of Andhra Pradesh, Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoram, 
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Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Tripura, Tamil Nadu and Kerala. 
Consolidation has been done either voluntarily as in Gujarat, M.P. 
and West Bengal or compulsorily. Progress in consolidation of hold- 
ings in the different states has been quite uneven. The work is 
practically complete in Punjab, Haryana and Western U.P. In the 
remaining states the work is yet to gather necessary momentum. 
More than 44 million hectares of land has already been consolidated. 

RECORD OF RIGHTS 

For the implementation of land reforms, up-to-date land records 
reflecting the rights of the actual tiller of the soil are absolutely neces- 
sary. Hence, efforts are being made for updating the record of rights 
and for ensuring that besides recording ownership, the rights oPten- 
ants, share croppers and other insecure holders are also reflected in it. 
The state of the record has particularly been bad in the former 
permanent settlement areas and some of the southern states. 
Tenancy, share-cropping and similar other arrangements are mostly 
entered into by word of mouth. This has resulted in a great deal of 
insecurity of tenants, etc. Therefore, legislative measures have been 
undertaken in most of the states for providing a statutory basis for 
recording the rights of tenants, share croppers, etc. either during the 
resurvey and resettlement of operations or otherwise through ad hoc 
measures. 

CO-OPERATIVE LAND MANAGEMENT 

The ultima te solution of the land problem, as envisaged in the 
First Plan is the "co-operative land management” 

The co-operative village management assumes that the owner- 
ship of land belongs to the peasants. The essentials of this type of 
managements are -J 

(i) All the village land is treated as one single farm. 

(ii) Cultivation of the entire village is organised to secure the 
maximum advantage of the village community. 

(iii) Village resources are well organised and maximum employ- 
ment is provided to owners of land. Workers, who are 
non-owners of land receive remuneration for their work, 
while owners receive an additional return for their rights 
of ownership of land. 

(iv) The village management body allots the constituted blocks 
for cultivation purposes. 

(v) This system is usually adopted when at least 2/3 of the 
owners of land are permanent tenants holding not less than 
1/2 of the cultivated area of the village. 

According to the Planning Commission, during the transition of 
co-operative village management, lands in the village will be 


1. F/rs/ Five Year Plan, pp. 102-103. 
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managed in three ways firstly, there will be the individual fanners 
cultivating their own holdings. Secondly, there will be groups of 
farmers who‘pool their lands voluntarily in their own interest into 
co-operative working units. Thirdly, there will be some land 
belonging to the village community as a whole, consisting of common 
lands, the village site, the cultural wasteland assigned to the village, 
and lands available for settlement of landless. The aim would be 
to enlarge the co-operative sector until the management of the entire 
land in the village becomes the responsibility of the community. 

The main agencies for achieving co-operative village manage- 
ment are : — 

(i) The National Extension Service and programme for increa- 
sing agricultural production and developing other allied 
activities : 

(ii) the village panchayats ; 

(iii) step taken to develop co-operative credit, marketing, W'are- 
hoiising, processing, etc. ; 

(iv) programmes for the development of village industries ; 

(v) programmes for assisting voluntary cooperative farming 
societies. 

REVIEW OF THE LAND REFORMS POLICY 

Though land reforms have been instrumental in bringing about 
some change yet they have brought little justice to the rural people. 
In this connection, the observation of Prof. Dantwala may be noted 
with interest : ‘‘By and large land reforms in India enacted so far 

and those contemplated in the near future are in the right 

direction ; and yet due to lack of implementation the actual results 
are far from satisfactory.- 

Land reforms programme has moved very slowly, W'ith the result 
that the vested interests in land could find out ways tody -pass legisla- 
tion. Mahalanobis Committee reached this conclusion : “In general, 
our finding is that both ownership and operational holdings are very 
highly concentrated. Also, there was no appreciable reduction in 
equality between 1953-54 and 1959-60, inspite of the fact that a good 
measures had been enacted during the period, 
19o3-o4, the top of households owned 17 per cent,, the top 5 per cent 
owned 41 per cent, and the lop 10 percent owned 58 percent of 
owner^ip holdings in the household's ; in 1959-60 these proportions 
were 16 4 0 and 56 per cent respectively. The bottom 20 per cent 
ot the households did not own any land in either of these two 

1. Second Five Year Plan, p. 206. 

2. {Report of the Tokyo Seminar on Problems of Economic Orowth, 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, p. 2. 
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years.”^ Naturally, this means that land reforms have touched only 
a fringe of the problem of land redistribution. 

Land reforms have failed to prevent the sub-letting and rack- 
renting. This is corroborated by the findings or Dr. Singh, who says, 
“Not only have the recent land reforms not touched the issue of land 
distribution but they have also failed in preventing sub-letting and 
renting. Quite many of those who till the soil have no land rights 
whereas many of those who do not cultivate still own and possess 
land.”* 

There has been no uniformity followed in the execution of the 
land reforms policy and legislation, e.g., the share of rent to be 
charged from the cultivators shows a wide range from 20 to 50 per 
cent of the gross produce. Similarly, in some States as yet no 
provision exists for bringing its tenants into direct relationship with 
the State, or for an operational ownership right of purchase except 
in respect of surplus land vesting in Government. 

Studies conducted by the Programme Evaluation Organisation 
of the Planning Commission have revealed that there has been two- 
fold adverse effect of land reform. On the one hand, the ex-landlords, 
the jagirdars, the zamindars resumed cultivation (but only on paper) 
and yet they showed complete indifference to the maintenance of 
capital works, such as wells, tanks, improvement on soil ; on the 
other, they diverted investment funds in trade, financial assets, gold 
and silver. Both of these factors have tended to affect investment 
and production adversely. 

An American Expert Shri Ladenjinsky, who made an intensive 
study of agrarian conditions in the five districts Thanjour, Ludhiana, 
West Godawari, Aligarh and Shahabad under the Package Programme 

observed about Thanjour district thus : “Thanjour was a 

district with one of the nations worst land tenure system Some 

20 per cent of the tenants hold oral leases which deprive them of any 
legally enforceable tenuria! status. Although the law prescribes that 
the owner shall not be entitled to more than 40 per cent of the 

produce as rent, such is the pressure of population on land that 

landlord often appropriates 50 to 60 per cent of the crop or more-- 
A landlord owning less than the ceiling can in certain circumstances 

resume lands leased by him prior to 1956 Eviction is permissible 

for non-repayment of rent. The whole tenancy position is obscure 

because of the absence of a record of rights the entire tenurial 

system is sanctified by tradition.”* 

1 f. x>f the o.i l^ixirihinhni of Income unj levels of 
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Naoda Committee’s Findings 

Land Reforms Implementation Committee was set up in 1963 
("which reported in 1964) under the Chairmanship of Shri G. L. 
Nanda. It brought out many unpleasant features of land reforms 
legislations and implementation and sounded a warning that delays 
in implementation of land reforms were apt to create uncertainties 
and hamper agricultural production programmes in the Fourth Plan. 
It highlighted the following gaps : 

(i) Administrative arrangements for enforcement and super- 
vision were often inadequate. 

(ii) Records of tenants did not exist in several States and were 
often incomplete or out of date even where they existed. 

(iii) The economic condition of tenants was poor. 

(iv) In several States, the existing provision for security of 
tenure were of an interim nature and comprehensive 
measures to bring tenants into direct relation with the State 
had yet to be adopted. 

(v) Most ejectments took the form of “voluntary surrenders” 
forced in fact but voluntary to the outward view. 

(vi) The rights to resumption widened the scope of ejectment. 

(vii) In several States, rents have yet to be brought down to 
1/4 of the gross produce or less. 

(viii) To provide security of tenure to the tiller the landlord- 
tenant bond had to be broken by the State interposing 
between them to collect fair rent from, the latter and pay 
it to the former after deducting land revenue and collection 
charges. 

(ix) Although legislation for ceiling had been adopted steps 
for dealing with the problem of benami transfers have yet 
to be adopted in several States. 

Piansing Commission’s Survey on Progress of Land Reforms 

A survey was undertaken by the Planning Commission in 1966 
of the progress on land reforms. It brought to light the following 
defects. The broad conclusion was that in many States reforms per- 
taining to fixity of land tenures, fixation of fair rents, enforcement 
of ceiling on land holdings and acquisition of ownership rights by 
cultivating tenants and settlement of cultivable waste lands on agri- 
cultural and landless labour families have made little progress in 
many States.” 

“About 82 per cent, of the total number of tenants in Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Tamil Nadu, Bihar, Haryana .and West Bengal do 
not have fixity of tenure and are either tenants-at-will of the lands 
which they cultivator are subject to the landlords’ right of resump- 
tion or enjoy temporary protection. In areas where intermediary 
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tenures did not obtain, there has been considerable leasing of lands 
and sub-leasing in areas where such tenures existed earlier and these 
are largely of an informal nature without any written documents or 
records. There is practically no restriction on leasing in many of 
the States as, for example, Andhra Pradesh, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, 
West Bengal and Bihar. 

‘‘A significant lacuna in the Tenancy Acts relating to leasing of 
lands is the ambiguity in the definition of “personal cultivation,” 
and the light of the landlords to resume possession of the leased 
lands on the omnibus plea of ‘‘personal cultivation” remain a conti- 
nuing right. This plea, which is a crucial determinant of the fairness 
of the claim for resumption of land from cultivating tenants had so 
many loopholes that the statutory protection afforded to the latter 
has in many cases proved iWusory.’" 

As Prof. Gunnar Myrdal said, “Neither manual work nor yeim- 
round residence near the land was required ; nor was the requisite 
amount of supervisory activity by- the landlord clearly stipulated. In 
nearly all States land under personal cultivation would thus continue 
to be cultivated by share-croppers, if necessary, disguised as agri- 
cultural workers. It is not surprising that the preparation and pass- 
ing of these bills (land laws) brought a wave of evictions of tenants 
and resumption of land for so-called personal cultivation. 

Further, “evictions of tenants had occurred on a large scale 
under the guise of “voluntary surrenders,"’ which are forced on 
account of the diverse limitations in securing credit and so on by the 
tenant farmers. Undoubtedly provisions are incorporated in tenancy 
laws which obligate verification by revenue authorities of such 
surrenders, for example, in Bihar a tenant evicted except under the 
“due process of law'" is entitled to restoration. In Assam, Gujarat, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Manipur, Tripura and Himachal Pradesh rights have been 
conferred to a cultivating tenant to receive compensation from the 
landlord for money spent by him on improvement of the land. But 
such provisions have been ineffective in preventing forcible 
evictions." 

“The most blatant cases of evasion have, however, been in 
respect of laws pertaining to ceilings on land holdings which have 
tended to defeat in practice the laudable objective of the legisalion 
in that respect. This is apart from the fact that the criteria for 
fixing ceilings under huv in different Stales are flexible and that they 
are a multiplication of family holdings, the computation of which 
again differs from State to State. 

The Planning Commission has suggested that restrictions should 
be imposed on all transfers of surplus land above the ceilings since 
1953 and also that all transfers that have already taken place and 
the manner in which exemption provisions had been implemented 
should be reviewed. But apparently none, if any, of the States have 
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tindertaken this exercise, with the result that a large number of 
benami transfers of ownership among different members of a family 
escaped scrutiny. There has also been considerable delay in the 
surrender of land surplus to ceilings by the erstwhile holders, or in 
some cases State Governments, e. g., Andhra Pradesh, have been 
unable to mobilise the resources for paying compensation to the 
landlords for acquisition of land surplus to ceilings or as in Bihar 
and Orissa enforcement of the law has been held up due to litiga* 
tion. 


While legislation fixing the maximum rents at one-fourth of 
the gross produce has been adopted in Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Karnataka, Orissa, Rajasthan, Telengana area in 
Andhra Pradesh, and in a number of •Union Territories in some 
States they are even less and in other States they are higher. Even 
where statutory rents are in conformity with the directions of the 
Planning Commission, they lend themselves to evasion in devious 
ways, one of which is the non issue of receipts for rents paid or 
issuance of false receipts for statutory rents while actual rents are 
higher. 

Broadly, therefore, administiation of the land laws so far adop- 
ted has been on the whole lax, if not too lax and permissive, if not 
too permissive. The laxity also stems from the lack of interest in 
the revenue officials in different States in the implementation of the 
legislation. 

However, there is some improvement in recent years in States 
like Gujarat, Maharashtra. Uttar Pradesh and to some extent in 
Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab and 
Rajasthan but in other Slates “records of tenants do not exist or 
are often incomplete and out of date even where they exist”. To add 
to these are the weak budgetary support to land reform measures 
the illiteracy and ignorance of most tenants, the dual role of many ow- 
ners as both landlords and moneylenders, the heterogeneous interests 
of the village population and the social difterences that separate the 
tenants from the landless. 

The picture that emerges may be summed up in the words of a 
recent official review as follows : “As of now land reform measures 
have not benefited the actual tiller of the soil in all cases ; there is 
considerable concentration of ownership. Much of the land is cul- 
tivated in small holdings by tenants and share-croppers who lack 
security of tenure or who have to pay exorbitant rents. Inequalities 
in land holdings have persisted because of the failure to implement 
ceiling law's. The programmes so far implemented are still more 
favourable to the larger owner than to the small tenant farmer. As 
for the share-croppers and the landless labourers, they have been 
more often than not left in the cold. Because of these factors, dis- 
parities have increased accentuating social tensions.” 
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In the re-organisation and development of the economy, land 
reforms have a place of special significance and they provide the 
proper socio-economic base and institutional framework for briaging 
about planned agricultural revolution. 

Observation of the Task Force 

According to the Task Force of the Planning Commission, the 
main reasons for the poor performance of land reforms programme 
have been : 

(0 Lack of Political Will. “In the context of the socio-econo- 
mic conditions prevailing in the rural areas of the- country, no tan- 
gible progress can be expected in the field of land reform in the 
absence of requisite political will. The sad truth is that this crucial 
factor has been wanting — In no sphere of public activity in our coun- 
try since independence has the hiatus between precept and practice, 
between policy-pronouncements and actual execution, been as great 
as in the domain of land reform.” 

(it) Absence of Pressure from Below. “Except in a few scatter- 
ed and localised pockets, practically all over the country, the poor 
peasants and agricultural workers are passive, unorganised and in- 
articulate. The basic difficulty in our situation arises from the fact 
that the beneficiaries of land reform do not constitute a homoge- 
neous social or economic group.” 

(Hi) The Attitude of the Bureaucracy. “Towards the implemen- 
tation of land reform is generally lukewarm, and often apathetic. 
This is, of course, inevitable because, as in tne case of the men who 
wield political power, those in the higher echelons of the administra- 
tion also are substantial landowners themselves or they have close 
links with big landowners.” 

(iv) Legal hurdles, also stand in the way of implementation of 
land reforms. The Task Force categorically states ; “In a society 
in which the entire weight of civil and criminal laws, judicial pro- 
nouncements and precedents, administrative tradition and practice is 
thrown on the side of the existing social order based on the inviol- 
ability of private property, an isolated law aiming at the restructur- 
ing of property relation in the rural area has little chance of success. 
And whatever little chance of success was there completely evapora- 
ted because of the loopholes in the laws and protracted litigation.” 

(v) Absence of Correct Upto-date Land Records. The absence of 
land records further added a good deal of confusion. It is because 
of this that no amount of legislation could help the tenant in the 
court unless he could prove that he is in fact the tenant. This he 
could only do if there were reliable and up-to date record of tenants 
with presumptive evidence. The main reasons for the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs are the following : (1) many of the areas in the 
country have never been cadastrally surveyed ; (2) in some areas 
where cadastral surveys were done for a long time, no resurveys have 
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been taken ; (3) no machinery of any kind existed for maintaining 
village records ; (4) even where records were kept by Government 
officials, there is no uniform system, (5) it has been found that even 
official records in many cases have not been correct. 

(vi) Lack of Financial Support. The lack of financial support 
plagued the Land Reform Act from the beginning. No separate 
allocation of funds was made in the Fifth Plan for financing land 
reforms. Many states declined to include even expenditure of such 
essential items like preparation of records of rights, in their Plan 
budget. The State Plans which are nothing but aggregate of expendi- 
ture programmes hardly made any reference to land reforms, what- 
ever funds were needed for finalisation of this programme had to be 
provided in the non-Plan budgets. It is because of this that the 
expenditure for land reforms was always postponed or kept to the 
minimum. 

(vh) Land Reforms has been I'reatcd as an Administrative Issue. 
The implementation of laud reform is not an administrative issue. 
It is more of a political issue and consequently, it is necessary to 
strengthen the political will for implementing land reforms. The 
Task Force of the Planning Commission in a very forth-right com- 
ment states ; “It should, however, be clearly understood that the 
mere setting up of an efficient administrative machinery will not by 
itself lead to any substantial improvement unless the political and 
economic eonslfaiuts operating against the programme are 
removed.” 

(v;7/) Components of Land Reforms have been Treated as 
Disjointed Programmes. The major reason for the failure of land 
reforms in India was that the programme of abolition of intermed- 
iary tenures, tenancy reforms and ceiling on agricultural holdings 
were treated as disjointed programmes while intermediary approach 
would have yielded much better results. 

The Task Force observed that “any administrative machinery 
by itsef will not lead to substantial improvement in the field of land 
reforms unless political and economic constraints operating against 
the programme are removed.” It, therefore, had indicated certain 
guidelines for improving the implementation of land reforms 
throughout the country. 

In the first place ceiling on holdings and distribution of surplus 
lands, involve identification of the persons or families having land 
above the ceiling in the State, locating and identifying all the 
plots of land in the possession of every such person, family 
^th according to' record of rights and in reality. This will 
involve tracing benami and clandestine transftrs of property 
made to friends, _ relatives or other persons through fictitious 
transactions : initiating legal processes for vesting all surplus 
of land including land held benami : taking over possession 
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vested after completing tne required quasi-judicial and administra- 
tive processes : distribution of surplus lands : providing supporting 
services including credit to the assignees of surplus lands and taking 
effective action to prevent the transfer of newly assigned land to the 
old trinity of landlords, money-lender and trader of rural India. 

Secondly, so far as security of tenure and prevention of land 
renting is concerned, the most important requirements would be 
recording the names of all persons who hold land, including share- 
croppers in the record of right ; ensuring that not more than 
the legally stipulated share of crop is taken from the share 
croppers by landowners ; ensuring that no ejectment takes place 
either on the basis of voluntary or through other extra-legal or 
illegal methods ; ensure inheritance to the heirs of the share-croppers 
on their death where law provides it, and providing supporting 
services including credit to share croppers to free them from the 
clutches of landowners and money-lenders. 

Thus, in order to implement ceiling laws, the most important 
pre-requisite is to undertake complete cadastral survey of the lands 
held in ownership by different families in the villages and for this 
purpose, proper historical records of right must be maintained . 

This will enable the government to know the amount of land 
held in ownership before the introduction of ceiling legislation and 
the manner in which it was dispersed among the members of the 
family. Since the basic problem of security of tenure is to protect 
the tenancy rights of share croppers mere recording of name in the 
record of rights will not guarantee security of tenure, conditions will 
have to be created for breaking the stronghold of the landlord, 
money-lender and trader in the villages and for this purpose, fearless 
people’s committees and vigilant cells in each village may be formed. 
As such, the judiciary need not be involved, as has also teen decided 
recently by the State Governments in any stage in the implementa- 
tion of land reforms. For this purpose, it would even be advisable 
to set up a land reforms commission vested with powers to review 
the implementation of land reform in various parts of the country. 

As suggested earlier, the Land Reform Committees should be 
made responsible for the implementation of land reforms and could 
also help the administrative officers in this job. The Task Force set 
up by the Planning Commission had also strongly recommended that 
a certain degree of politicalisation of the poor peasruntry on militant 
line is a prerequisite for any successful legislative administrative 
action for conferring rights and privileges on them. Otherwise, there 
is alwavs the possibility of Such conferment of rights not only 
tecoir. \g illusory but also turn out to be positively harmful as the 
vast majority of the beneficiaries would succumb to the pressure of 
lando vners and would relinquish their rights and privileges either 
voluntarily or through open and naked coercion. 

Ir this connection, it may also be added that the controversy 
tver land ceiling will not cease unless steps are also taken to place 
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the similar ceiling on individuals’ family income and a^ts in other 
sectors of the economy. 

The Draft Five Year Plan (1978-83) observes that “out of about 
2 million hectares of land declared surplus, hardly 25 per cent of the 
area has been distributed. Only about !/3rd of the land distributed 
has accrued to the members of the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. This slow progress is due to the tmsatisfactory implemen- 
tation of the ceiling laws Several States are yet to bring 

their tenancy laws in line with the National Policy with regard to 
regulation of rent, security of tenure and conferment of ownership 

rights The will to implement the policy of a more equitable 

distribution of land resources has been sadly lacking.” The Plan, 
therefore, provides that “the ceiling legislation would need to be 
enforced more vigorously so that the programme of distribution of 
ceiling surplus land could be completed. Attention will be directed 
towards bringing about changes designed to eliminate legal and pro- 
cedural bottlenecks and circumvention of the ceiling law. It will 
be necessary to ensure that : 

(i) the land declared surplus to the celling is taken over by 
the state. 

(ii) it is distributed and physically delivered to the eligible 
categories expeditiously. 

(iii) the land records are mutated to reflect their rights, and 

(iv) the allottees are given adequate financial, material and 
technical assistance to bring the land unto productive 
cultivation. 

Regarding tenancy reform the Plan states that “the land should 
belong to the tiller except for categories subject to disabilities, 
occupancy rights should be conferred on tenants, and share croppers. 

The indefinite rights of resumption should be extinguished 

The land records will have to be continuously updated The 

consolidation of holdings will be a key programme in future.” 

For better implementation of land reforms, it is necessary to 
involve the beneficiaries by setting up of village committees. For 
this, action may be taken in two directions. One, giving substantial 
representation of the beneficiaries, on the committee, and second 
vesting these committees with adequate powers in implementing the 
land reforms legislation. 

POLICY ISSUES FOR FUTURE 

As long as the tenants continue to be weak seciaily, economi- 
cally and politically there will be no significant improvement in the 
situation. Therefore, strong organisation of tenants need be 
organised. 

Only a small portion of the total cultivated land in India is 
under tenancy and absentee land-ownership and widespread incidence 
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of share-cropping characterised by insecurity of tenure and extor- 
tionate rents continue to be the two formidable obstacles to the 
modernisation of agriculture. Therefore, the policy of “land to the 
tiller” should be faithfully followed. The ownership rights in land 
should go to the persons who work on it as tenants or hired labou- 
rers. None should be allowed to own land unless he has also been 
cultivating it by his own personal labour. The aim should be to put 
an end to absentee land-ownership and at the same time encourage 
owner cultivators to raise output by putting their land to the best 
possible use. 

The definition of ‘personal cultivation’ should be properly 
revised and the amended law is strictly enforced. It should also be 
provided that all transfers of agricultural land in future should be 
only to persons who reside in the same village in which the land is 
located or in an adjacent village. Some landholders who own less 
than 5 acres of land may be legally permitted to lease out their land; 
and the absentee landlords compelled to give up their lands. Such 
land may be taken over by the government and distributed to eligible 
categories of persons. The effective enforcement of such a law will 
make more land available for redistribution than is likely to become 
available on the enforcement of the present ceiling laws. 

The existing laws should be strictly followed. In the sphere 
of implementation a'matter of foremost importance is to build up 
quickly tenancy records and maintain them up to date by periodic 
revision. In the states in which the records have not been accorded 
presumptive evidentiary value, laws should be enacted on the lines 
of recent enactments of Tamil Nadu and Bihar. The entire adminis- 
trative machinery should be geared to carry out a drive for identify- 
ing tenants and recording their names. Organisations or ad hoc 
bodies of tenants should be associated with the work of preparation 
of record of rights; and subsequently all tenants who were in posses- 
sion of land on a specified date may be declared owners. Ownership 
rights may be conferred on tenants in respect of a minimum area 
without being required to submit petitions or pay any compensation. 
Such a step will benefit millions of small peasants. 

Finally, not only security of tenure should be given, but efforts 
should also be made to ensure that small farmers get credit from 
co-operatives and banks so that economically their position may 
be improved. 

BHOODAN MOVEMENT 
The Mission and Philosophy of Bhoodan 

‘Bfioodari' is formed of two words Moorni (land) and Dai, 
(donation). In other words lHumdan is the voluntary contribution 
of land from the ‘haves' to ‘have-nots . Gift of iaiui was a common 
practice in olden days, commonly known .as Mimfi. i.e,. gift of land 
or giving the land in c'^arify. eittvr to gain foou: ..r'Gt.d .i/fiii 
some religious deeds. Hut Vinoh.iii's Bhoodan f!., luun .inv 
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motive and, if at all any, that too is novel and fruitful. “Land” 
says Vinoba, “is the mother of all and everyone has a right to serve 
her. The landless have an equal claim to it.” He further defines 
it as “free gift of nature,” which “like air and water belongs to no 
individual but to God and every body is entitled to share it and 
enjoy its yield. That is why we do not beg for gifts but demand a 
share to which the poor are rightly entitled.” Bhoodan underlines 
“the spirit to help to create a non-violent atmosphere.” It says, 
“generate such an evironment that you solve your problem yourself” 
In the words of Dr. Radhakrishnan, “the movement is preparing 
the public mind for a drastic and economic revolution which will 
be brought about by consent, not by coercion.” Further appreciat- 
ing Shri Bhave’s efforts he says that “the Bhoodan has ushered 
in a new chapter in the socio-economic reconstruction of the 
country”. 

Villagers understand the simple philosophy of Bhoodan much 
more than the sophisticated town-dwellers. Pressure can never 
make people donate land. They donate because the piiilosophy has 
appealed to them. The Bhoodan philosophy is modelled on the 
Sarvodaya principle. 

Sarvodaya Principle 

Sarvodaya is a philosophy of life and its basis is that simple 
living is to be preferred to the complexities of modern life, as it 
brings more contentment and happiness which is what human beings 
seek. The complexities of modern life have the seed of unhappiness 
in them. It is, therefore, necessary to reduce these complexities 
to make mankind happier. Secondly, there is not enough supply 
of material goods in this world to be able to satisfy the ever-increa- 
sing wants of human beings. This results in the strong exploita- 
tion of the weak and help people in accumulating wealth so that 
their present and future wants might be satisfied as and when they 
arise. This results in the concentration of economic power and 
all the evils which are attached to it. A satisfactory way of breaking 
the vicious circle and solving the problem is to deliberately reduce 
human wants so that the available material resources might suflSce 
to satisfy our needs. In this way, Sarvodaya depends on the theory 
of wantlessness. For all-round real progress, material progress, 
intellectual progress and spiritual progress should go together. 
Sarvodaya is a harmonious combination of spiritualism and n ate- 
rialism and brings about both material and moral progress si nul- 
taneously. It has got all the advantages of socialism but it avoids 
nationalisation of industries and concentration of economic power 
in the hands of few persons and it gives the utmost freedom of 
thought to every individual. 

Why Bboodan Movement ? 

All over the world agrarian problem is the chief problem* 
On the one hand, there are rich landlords who do not work but 
grow rich*T>y exploiting the labour of the tiller of the soil, while on 
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the other hand, there are the landless labourers. The problem has 
been solved in various ways. In Russia, the revolutionaries adopted 
the path of force and bloodshed. In China was followed the same 
method. Abolition of Zamindari took place in Kashmir without 
any compensation. India has got its own problems. Fortunately, 
zamindari has been abolished in almost all the States, but at the 
cost of huge sums of money paid to the zamindars by way of com 
pensation. Secondly, India is faced with the important problem of 
food production in the economic sphere. The Grow More Food 
Campaign, First, Second, Third, Fourth and subsequent Five Year 
Plans are all to combat this evil. Thirdly, the rehabilitation of 
landless agricultural workers requires an early action. The land 
problem in India is being tackled on all fronts. Abolition of 
'■ landlords is one device, security of tenure is another, land reform 
enactment is third, ceiling on land holdings is fourth and so on. But 
the non-violent way is the cardinal way today to solve land problem. 
India is known for countless ages for her spirit of renunciation. In 
India, honour is shown not for grabbing wealth but for giving 
.wealth. Acharya Bhave exhorted this feeling and with his unique 
method based on love and sacrifice started the campaign of Bhoodan 
i.e., the provision of land to the landless agricultural workers. 

Evolution of the Movement 

The Bhoodan movement was started in Telangana in South 
India on April 18, 1951, with the first donation of 100 acres of land 
by zamindar Shri V. Ramchandra Reddi to Shri Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave. This land was distributed among the Harijans of Telangana. 
Subsequently, the movement became popular, being a revolution 
not from above but froth below, with its foundations among the 
people themselves. Associated with Bhoodan Vinobaji was also 
launched the Sampattidam, Koopdan, Haldan, Grihdan, Shramdan, 
Buddhidan, Gramdan and Jivandan. Dr. Rajendra Prasad had said. 
“Shri Acharya Vinoba’s yajna will not be completed till such time 
as those, who are given land received in Bhoodan do not get the 
necessary assistance for their rehabilitation.” By the collection of 
land gifts and redistributing it among the landless it is expected to 
solve the mighty problem of providing land to the landless persons 
which the legislation so far failed to achieve. Bhoodan bade good- 
bye to tie feelings like selfishness, hatred and suspicion and class- 
conflicts and exhorted all possession big or small, to be donated to 
the society’s common pool for redistribution according to needs. 
Bhoodan’s international implication was also great and far-reaching, 
If there was any force capable of meeting the threat of atom or 
hydrogen bomb etc., it was the force of non-violence only through 
which all social problems could be patiently solved. 

Objectives 

The object of the movement was to keep away from ‘power’ 
and create Jan-shakti or self-reliant strength of the people, a 
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strength which while being difficult from legal might and opposed to 
armed force, would be superior to them both. Call it Jan-shakti 
moral might, love-force or soul-power, its medium is love, not the 
empty lip service, but love accompanied by wholesome love enjoying 
sacrifice. And as an initial expression of the same, Vinoba called 
forth for a change in landowiiership from the hands of individual 
to that of society declaring that, “All land belongs to Him.” 
Land redistribution being a minor part of it the real purpose was to 
raise land to the pedestal of one of the five elements to abolish its 
trade for all time and to provide every tiller with it to the required 
extent. In other words, it implied that he who eats must perform 
bodily labour and that manual work is as important and elevating, if 
not more, as any other. What we have belongs to the society, what we 
are is due to society. Society, therefore, is the virtual owner of what 
is with us and we can only act as trustees on its behalf. It aimed 
to bring about a peaceful agrarian revolution in the country. 
Describing the aims of the movement. Acharya Shave says : “In a 
just and equitable order of society, land must belong to all. This 
is why we do not beg for gifts but demand a share to which the poor 
are rightly entitled. The main objective is to propagate the right 
thought by which social and economic maladjustments can be correct- 
ed without serious conflicts." 

The basic precepts of the movement are ; 

(i) Land belongs to all and its use ought to be as universal as 

that of air and water. Individual ownership ought to be 
reduced to the minimum. 

(ii) Possessors of land owning greater quantity than they could 
personally cultivate ought to share it with the landless, 
desiring to cultivate it. 

(iii) In order to create the necessary atmosphere for the 
elimination of economical inequality, small as well as 
large land holders ought to be appealed to share their 
land in common with their less fortunate landless 
brothers. 

Working of the Morcnicnt 

There are Pradesh Bboodan Committees which look after the 
movement in their respective regions. When land gift deeds are 
prepared in duplicate, duly signed and attested by witnesses they 
are collected by the Pradesh Committee and forwarded to the Sewa 
Sangh, Sevagram for the signature of Shri Vinoba Bhave before 
redistribution of land. These Pradesh Committees form District and 
Local Committees and appoint even individuals for the purpose of 
collecting land gifts. The general method of redistribution has been 
explicitly prescribed and is as given below : 

(1) The date for the distribution of land is fixed several days 
In advance and announced swcii days before the actual date of 
distribution by the beat of the drum. The announcement ts repeated 
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a day before the date of distribution and efforts are made to inform 
the people personally of the programme. (2) During the intervening 
period the distribution workers inspect the donated land, study 
its fertility and decide the acreage for the maintenance of a 
peasant family with the help of the gram panchayat and the patwari 
(3) The information regarding the place and the date of distribution 
is sent to the District Magistrate and other officials concerned to get 
the benefit of their help. (4) On the appointed date at the fixed 
place and time in the entire village gathering the landless are asked 
to stand up after a short speech explaining the ideology of the move- 
ment. (5) The first preference in the distribution of lands is given to 
the landless agricultural labourers, followed by those with very 
insufficient land and with no other occupations, with other categories 
coming next, if any land is left over. (6) When the lands for dis- 
tribution are insufficient, the task of picking out the most deserving 
persons is placed on the landless themselves. Failing this, lots are 
drawn and land is allotted accordingly. (7) The donees are asked to 
sign a printed application requesting for land after which they ate 
presented with certificates of having received land. The certificate is 
signed by the representatives of theBhoodan Committee, the District 
Magistrate and the Chairman of the Gram Panchayat. (8) No fees 
are charged from the recipients of land. (9) The land received is 
expected to be cultivated by the recipient himself for at least 10 
years and cultivation should start within three years of the receipt of 
land, (10) Special difficulties and special cases are dealt with by 
taking into consideration the local conditions. (1 1) Sometimes when 
the land is a little short of the requirement, it is tried to make up at 
the spot by an appeal for more donations. 

Apart from the above principles, every possible care was taken 
to see that production of land does not suffer due to its distribution. 

Legislation has been adopted for facilitating donation and 
distribution- of Bhoodan lands in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
M. Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, U. P., 
Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. 

The movement was later on widened into Granidan, the ideal 
being thai all land should belong to the village community as a 
whole. Special legislation for management of Gramdan villages 
was passed in Assam and Rajasthan. 

Important Phases of the Movement 

There are two important phases of the novement. v;:., collec- 
tion of land and its distribution. Shri Bhave had an ultimate aim of 
distnbuting 50 million acres of land, i.e., one sixth of India’s 
cultivated land among the country's 10 million landless families. It 
was the most difficult phase ot the movement. The main reason for 
this was the lack ot a well defined scheme of distribution. Though 
there is well defined process of disidbution, hs implemcotation is 
not as eneedve as the collection side. Up to the end of March 
1970, about 4.3 million acres were donated. Over 1.2 million acres, 
and 1«7 million acres were unsuitable and unproductive acres of this 
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donation had been distributed. The highest percentage of 
land distribution was in Bihar. No help of the State Government 
was taken in the distribution of the land, for Vinobaji said that 
“Government interference will change the basic nature of the move- 
ment. ’ This argument was also supported by Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao 
who observed that , “OiBcial participation would weaken this 
movement.” Mr. V.T. Krishnamachari regarding the Government 
help has said, “it was not the intention that the Government 
officials should do the propaganda asking the people to donate the 
land. But by administrative action, by facilitating cultivation of 
land that had been given and in other ways officials could give 
encouragement to the movement. In other words, a sympathetic 
approach could be esablished in the field of administrative action.” 

The progress of the movement in different States was not uni- 
form and more land was donated in Bihar than elsewhere, with U.P,, ^ 
M. P., Andhra Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Rajasthan, coming next in order of importance. 

Gramdan A New Movement 

Since January, 1957, the emphasis was shifted to gramdan. 
The movement, started in Hamirpiir district of U.P., was subsequent- 
ly extended to other States. At present it is probably the best 
organised in the Koraput district of Orissa. But the progress is 
still slower and up to the end of March 1970; only 37, 775 villages 
were received in gramdan, 

A simple workable formula has been evolved of sulabh gramdan. 
The villagers sign a declaration which contains essentially four basic 
conditions : (i) We are giving a minimum of 5 per cent of our 
cultivable land for the landless of the village* ; (ii) We are giving the 
ownership of our land in the Gram Sabha of the village our right to 
this land {after deducting 5 per cent for the landless) will continue ; 
(iii) We will create a village fund by contributing to it one-fortieth 
of the produce of our land and (iv) All adults of the village will 
form the Gram Sabha which will function either with unanimity or 
consensus for the benefit of all people of the village. When at least 
75 per cent of the land owning people of a village have signed the 
declaration and at .least 51 per cent of the total land has come 
under its purview, the village qualifies to be declared as a Gramdan 
village. 

In gramdon entire land in a village is handed over to the 
village community. Each family is given 5 acres of land for personal 
cultivation while the land is cultivated by the community as a whole. 
The idea is that each family should have land according to its 
needs. The payment of taxes, malgiaari and the repayment of taqan 
loans are made from the output of the common land. The artisans, 
ironsmiths, barbers, etc., who serve the community get corn from 
the common land. The basis of Sarvodaya SamaJ in Gramdan 
villages is that of economic self-sufficiency. The cultivators provide 
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food and raw materials and the artisans produce the necessary 
requirements of the village community such as agricultural imple- 
ments, pots, utensils, cloths and shoes etc. 

Gramdan movement was superior to the Bhoodan movement as 
(i) it made it possible to apply the Sarvodaya principles not only to 
land, but to entire life of the village community ; (n) the difiiculties 
of Bhoodan such a.s the donations of uncultivable land, legal any 
other difficulties of redistribution were done away with on the basis 
of need. It made it easier to achieve Vinoba’s ideal of Sarvod.iya 
Samaj ; and (iii) with gramdan villages it became possible to corre- 
late the Bhoodan movement with economic planning in the couiitiy 
The Second Plan recognised the fact that the practical success which 
is achieved in the development in gramdan villages will have great 
significance for co-operative village development. 

Prakhanddan 

The original bhoodan and gramdan movement was subsequently 
expanded into Prakhanddan movement covering the villages of whole 
development blocks. When at least 75 per cent of the population 
of a prakhand (Block) or 85 per cent of the revenue villages of the 
block have declared gramdan, the whole block qualifies to be called 
a Prakhanddan Block. This movement has met with spectacular 
success in Bihar followed by Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and 
Andhra in that order. 

Evoluation of the Movement 

1 . It creates uneconomic holding. The term economic holding 
though very commonly used, still lacks a clear conception. Sotne 
have linked the term with standard of living, while others with family 
income and still others with employment etc. Therefore, to speak in 
the terms of economic holding is vague. Another term more precise 
‘family managed holding’ can be used which means unit area nece- 
ssary for production with advantage and convenient to be managed 
by an individual agriculturist family. Foi a hard worker a small 
holding will be economical but even for him it may be of no use in 
desert and in mountainous area. In most of the states the average 
cultivated area is less than 5 acres. For Punjab Dr. Calvert said 
that 63.7 per cent of the owner area was less than 5 acres. There- 
fore 5 acres of land available under the Bhoodan movement for a 
family of 5 persons should be sufficient under the existing conditions. 
Individually one acre per head may seem to be small but on compa- 
ring this one acre with the land per head in various States the situa- 
tion does not appear to be so unhappy. On an average the land per 
head in India is 0.78 acre while in most of the agriculturally advanced 
States like U. P., Bihar, West Bengal, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, 
etc. it is even below this. Rajasthan and Assam are the exceptions 
to it. Therefore, we can say that 5 acres of dry land and one acre 
of wet land may not be uneconomic but just sufficient. 
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2. Another criticism is that recipients are in the grip of 
money-lenders because they still borrow money to invest on the land. 
The criticism is well founded but one thing should be kept in mind 
that we arc not thinking in terms of Western agriculture where all the 
farms are well mechanised. In agriculture land, labour and capital 
are important elements. Land we have got, labour is plentiful and 
in the name of capital very little money is invested. Co-operative 
societies should he established in the villages from where the landless 
labourers can get money on a very nominal interest. Government 
should come forward to provide cheap credit. 

3. It is feared that recipients might give their land to others for 
cultivation, but it cannot be so because before giving the land four 
tests are applied which are as follows ; (a) poverty of the person ; 
(h) landlessness of the person ; (c) capacity of the person to till the 
land ; and (d) desire of the person to have the land. Those who ans- 
wer these tests satisfactorily are only given the land. 

4. The biggest criticism regarding Bhoodan is the delay in dis- 
tribution of land. ' The country is short of food and the de!a> in the 
distribution of land results in loss to the country which the country 
at this time can hardly afford. This delay occurs, because of finding 
suitable and deserving persons and if hurry is done in it, the land 
may go to the wrong person which will eventually mean end of this 
movement. Further, those who think that delay results in a fall in 
production are not justified because it is clearly mentioned in the 
precautionary measures of application form that every donor will 
have to cultivate the land till it is not distributed. Thus the question 
of the land remaining out of cultivation and the consequent hill in 
agricultural production does not arise. 

5. Some critics previously were of the opinion that Vinobaji 
got land in Telangana district which was the centre of communist 
activities and where many landlords were beheaded and, therefore, 
other zamindars donated their land in order to save themselves. But 
this opinion had to be revised when in other peace-loving states the 
collection of land reached considerably high limits. 

6. Anothe doubt was c.xpressed by many on the ground that 
nearly 50 per cent of collected land is of disputed nature involving 
litigation and about 70 per cent of the totaf collection consists 
mostly of infertile land. As no correct and reliable statistics are 
available in this connection, the above per-centage is only a guess 
work. 


7 Another view e.xpressed against the movement is that it 
has created land-hunger instead of suppressing it. But this is riot 
the case for suppressed fire is a greater potential danger than the 
burning fire. 

8. The most important fear which arises is that it will com- 
pete with the Government plans of ceilings and consolidations etc. 
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As far as the question of ceiling is concerned it cannot hinder its 
way, because ceiling means upper limit and in our mind any piece 
of land given to the iandiess labourers will be more than this limit. 

Suggestions for Improvement of the Movement 

Following suggestions may be made to bring efficiency in the 
working of the movement : 

1. The Bhoodan Committee should be divided into 3 different 
groups. The duly of one should be to collect land only^ while the 
work of the second group should be to reclaim or to improve land. 
But all this requires monetary help. Therefore, the duty of the third 
group should be to collect money. If the improved or fertile land 
is not given to the labourers neither the labourers will be satisfied 
nor will there be any rise in production. The only significance of 
Bhoodan then will be a change in the ownership of land. 

2. The members of the Bhoodan Committee should be very 
strict in distributing the land. They must see that the donor may 
not get the land in some other ‘‘s name. Therefore to check this ten- 
dency proper enquiry' should be made about the donee in the village 
before giving him the land, 

3. The movement should he carried on a well planned scheme 
because without it, it will be just like bullocks without yoke which 
can move in any direction. 

4. The pace of the distribution of the land should be quick- 
ened, otherwise the dissatisfaction in the people will arise and it will 
be a great hindrance in hs way. The idea of first pooling and then 
distributing the land should be given up. 

Land Redistribution Schemes 

Since land has been a scarce resource and till recently it was 
concentrated in the hands of big landlords, leaving a large number 
of small cultivators, and landless labourers at their mercy, hence, the 
need has been felt for proper distribution of land among those who 
are actual cultivators or landless peasants and w'ho want to cultivate 
the land personally. 

The land re-distribution schemes have been recently suggested 
by Shri B. S. Minhas, Shri V. V. Giri and Shri B. S. Sidhu. These 
schemes have been briefly discussed here. 

M inha’s Scheme 

Shri Minhashas estimated that about 1 1.7% (or 8,464 thou- 
sand households) do not own any land out of a total of 72,462 thou- 
sand rur il households. Out of these who own land, 1623 thousand 
lease in land and work on it : and 12,189 thousand are absentee 
landlords. He says that if it is decided not to give any land to the 
landless, the impact of the scheme can be assessed thus: (i) No house 
hold ownership is going to be larger than 20 acres, (ii) Non-land- 

F. 64 
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owning, non*cultivating households are not to receive any land : (iii) 
Extra land is to be distributed among the household in the four 
lowest size class of household operational holdings in such a way 
that per capita ownership of land in these four classes are absolutely 
equal. 

Under Minha’s plan, the largest ownership holding classes 
would lose 43.3 million acres of land. If this area is distributed 
among the four lowcsi size classes of household operational holdings 
(who at present are estimated to own 57 m. hectares already), then 
the per capita ownership of land, according to the above rule of 
redistribution of land, in these size classes would be 0.54 acre. Even 
after the implementation of this scheme, 60 per cent of the house- 
hold owning 0.54 acre of land per capita but operating between 0.45 
and 0.60 acre of land would still be below the poverty line. 

Girl’s Scheme 

Shri Giri has proposed a plan for co-operative land colonisation 
of waste lands. If systematic and sustained programme of reclaim- 
ing the total land available for colonisation (169 m. acres), is under- 
taken nearly 50 per cent of such land can be brought under cultiva- 
tion within a period of 5 years. Of the total net sown area, (328.5 
m. acres), land available for colonisation works out to be 25.7 per- 
cent (or 84.5 m. acres) This fact indicates that possibilities of ex- 
tensive cultivation are yet available. 

Dr Giti’s proposal is to create farms of an area of about 1,500 
to 2,000 acres. The total number of families employed being not 
niore than 100. In a country infested with land-hunger, it is worth- 
while to use the lower limit of 1 500 acres so that each family can get 
a farm of a size of 1 5 acres each. This may be taken as a viable unit 
of cultivation for India. On this basis, about 5.63 m. families can 
be accommodated in the cooperative land colonisation programme; 
whereas the total number of pc.isant families in India are about 65 
million. In other words only 8,6 per cent of the total households 
can be accommodated in this programme. In the long run, this pro- 
gramme may solve the problem of under-employment among the 
landless workers in the rural areas. 

Sidhn’s Scheme 

Shri Sidhu’s scheme assumes different size categories of land 
depending upon the income generating capacity of land and the 
pressure of population on land available. He opines that the land 
allotted should be able to yield an annual income of Rs. 1,200 per 
annum per family of 5 persons at 1960-61 prices. He suggests 
that: — 

(i) a minimum size of 2.5 acres per family should be sufficient 
for Kerala where population pressure is extreme. 

(ii) 5 acres are sufficient in states like Tamil Nadu, Assam, 
West Bengal, J & K. Union Territories, Bihar, Orissa, 
U. P. and Punjab. 
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(iii) 10 acres are sufficient in states like Andhrit Pradesh, 
Gujarat, M. P. and Maharashtra. 

(iv) 10 acres are sufficient in state like Rajasthan whi-’h has 
poor sandy soils and mostly unirrigated desert areas. 

On the basis of this assumption, only 27 per cent (i. e. 5.36 
million households) out of a total of 19.46 million households) can 
l» benefited. Shri Sidhu observes, ‘‘no amount of lowering of cei- 
lings on holdings can provide land to hordes of the poor, whether 
existing or yet unborn. The size of the cake is too small. Further 
attempts at redistribution of land will result only in more non-vi^e 

agriculture ...The need of the rural poor and for that 

of the urban poor is not ownership of land and factories respectively 
but work at reasonable wage.” 

The crux of the entire land problem is that the total surplus 
Iwd available is sufficient and the number among whom it is to be 
distribute is in millions. What, therefore, is needed is that surplus 
land available should be rationed out more judiciously, followed by a 
package of measures of land reform and economic development. 
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Rural Unemploynient 


IntrodiictioQ 

Generally speaking, agriculture is a ‘chronically depressed 
occupation’. Besides, it is over-crowded. The economic difficulties 
of agriculture arise in large part of technological gap, though nar- 
rower in case of Indian agriculture when compared with that in in- 
dustries.^ Statistical data for almost all countries show that net 
production per employee is much higher in industry than in agricul- 
ture.'^ The traditional agricultural sector with three-fourth of the 
population and with about one-half contribution to the national in- 
come has got limited opportunities for employment, because it is 
organised through house-holds which permit increasingly labour 
intensive adaptations in the organisation of work. Besides, there is 
maladjustment in the factors of production— training labour force 
with lacking land and irrigation and almost missing capital with age 
old know-how which results into acute problem of iinder-employ- 
raent in the agricultural working class. If these under-employed 
persons can be employed in other productive work, they will become 
productive, and the ‘potential saving’ of their relative, on whom 
they fall back in their odd hours, may be used for employment in 
other productive activities.® 

Types of Under-Employment 

According to Robert S. Me Namara, “Unemployment is not 
only robbing men of minimal means to make their way but leaving 
their pride broken and theT ambition atrophied.” Unemployment 
implies hardships first to the unemployed and thereafter to the 
society as a whole, increase in unemployment leads to poverty and 
destitution affects the society as a whole bringing about social 
degeneration. 

Problems of under-employment arise mostly in under-developed 
countries, as a consequence of inadequacies, not in effective demand 

ti E. F. Shumacher, Reflections on the Problem of Bringing industries to 
Rural areas. 

2. 6. Lange, (Eci.), Problems of PoUical Fconomy of Socialism^ p. 78. 

3, Nurske, Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Countries. 
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but in supply of means of production. Under-employment can take 
two forms, viz., disguised under-employment and potential under- 
employment. According to the U.N. Committee of Experts, “the 
disguised employed are those persons who w'ork on their own account 
and who are so numerous, relatively to resources with which 
they work, that if a number of them were withdrawn for work 
in other sectors of the economy, the total output of the sector from 
which they were withdrawn would not be diminished even though no 
significant reorganization occurred in this .sector and no significant 
substitution of capital-’'^ Disguised undcr-employment is existing if 
the same amount of capital, land and institutional f»*amcwork can 
release labour force without changing the total output by raising the 
intensity of work per hour, by improving' the organisation of work 
and division of labour, and by introducing simple labour saving 
devices requiring little or no addition to capital outlay. 

Structural or Potential under-employment is assessed by the 
amount of release which occurs due to more fundamental changes 
which in the words of Prof Nurske arc “technological advance, 
more equipment, mechanization, better seeds, improvements in 
drainage, irrigation, etef ’ It became more acute with the introduc- 
tion of new technical devices in primary production when the other 
sectors of the economy do not go hand in hand and expansion is 
uneven. 

Magnitude of Unemployment 

According to the Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee 
(1950-51) the level of rural unemployment was 2.8 million. Accord- 
ing to the Second Plan this figure was maintained uptill 1956. During 
the Second Plan period the total addition to the working force was 
11.7 million of which 7.27 million w-as rural. The number of jobs 
created during the Plan was only 8 million, the urban rural break- 
down being 6 5 and 1.5 million respectively. Thus, the backlog 
of rural unemployment at the end of the Second Plan amounted 
to (2.8+7.27 — 1.5) 8.5 million. The number of new entrants in 
the labour market daring the course of the Third Plan was 
estimated to be 17 million out of which 1.3 was urban. This gives a 
figure of 11.4 million for rural. The total jobs planned during 1961- 
66 was 14 million, 10,5 million outside agriculture. Thus the total 
rural unemployment at the end of the Third Plan stood at (8.5 + 
11. 4—3.5 16.4 million.) As against this the Fourth Five Year Plan 
mentioned that the backlog of unemployment at the end of 1965-66 
was expected to be only 9 to^ 10 million ; out of which three-fourths 
or nearly 7.5 million is in the rural areas. Under this Plan 
no figures were given for unemployment or disguised unemployment. 
But the total addition to the working force between 1961-76 has 
been given as 70 million in the Third Plan document. The addition 


1. U.N. O., Report on Measures for the economic Development of 
Underdeveloped Countries. 
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during 1966' 67 to 1970-71 was assumed to be 23 million. Assuming 
the same urban rural ratio as under the Third Plan the addition to 
the labour force in the rural areas would amount to 1S.3 million. 
Thus between 1966-67 and 1970-71 something between 22.8 million 
to 31.8 million jobs were required in the rural areas to absorb the 
backlog of the unemployment and the new entrants. This is clearly 
a stupendous task. 

The Committee of Experts on unemployment (Bbagwati Com- 
mittee) placed the number of unemployed in 1972 at 18.7 million of 
which 16.1 m. persons were estimated to be in rural areas and only 
2.6 million in urban areas. 

The most disquieting feature of unemployment has been that 
back-log of the unemployed has been constantly increasing from 
7.0 m. in the First Plan, to 10.0 m. in the Second, 14.5 m. in the 
Third ; 41.4 m. in the Annual Plans ; and 18.5 to 19.0 m. in the 
Fourth Plan. During this period, the additional employment creat- 
ed was of the order of 9.0 ; 11.8 ; 17.0 ; 14.50 ; and 23.0 million 
respectively. 

The back-log of unemployed was estimated at between 21 
million and 29 m. for 1971. The N. S. S. puts the figure at 29.29 m. 
in 1971, composed of these three types ; openly unemployed ; 9.25 
m ; severely unemployed 12.20 m. ; and underemployed 7.84 m. 
Since then the figure must have increased as indicated by a decline in 
per capita production of many commodities and manufactures in the 
wage-goods sector ; and increase in the number of employment 
exchanges. During the Five Year Plan (1978-83), the expected 
increase in labour force has been estimated at 30 million ; and the 
total of unemployed is expected to increase to 59 m. Even if this 
Plan is. able to provide 49.26 m. jobs the back-log of unemployed 

would be 9.74 m. 

The Five Year Plan (1978-83) has observed that “the economic 
development that has taken place during the last three decatks in 
terms of industrial development, import substituting export promo- 
tion and technological progress has been appreciable but these 
achievements are over shadowed by the failure of achieved growth to 
reduce the unemployment problem.”^ 

The Planning Commission has made three estimates based upon 
the 27th Round of N. S. S. viz ; (a) Chronic unemployment (mea- 
sured in number of persons) i. e., persons who remained unemplo^d 
throu^out the year ; (b) weekly unemployment (measured in number 
of ^rsons) i. e., persons who did not find even an hour of work 
during the survey-week ; and (c) unemployment including under-em- 
ployment (measured in pCTson days or person years) i. c. persons 
who had not found work in a day or some days during the Survey 
work. 


1, Draft Kve Year Plan, (1978-83) 1978, p. 81 . 
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The Planning Commission estixnated the total labour force in 
1971 at 230.5 m. out of which 3:6 m. represent chronic unemploy- 
ment. Assuming the labour force participation rate to be the same 
as in 1972-73, the estimate of labour force in 1978 worked out to be 
265.3 million. This indicates a net annual addition at the rate of 5 
million. 

Estimate of Labour Force, fV drk Force 
and Chromic unemployment 

(In million)^ 


Plan 

Work 

Force 

Chronic 

unemployment 

Total 

Rural 




1971 

190.78 

1.73 

192.51 

1973 

197.80 

1.83 

199.63 

1978 

216.16 

2.00 

218.16 

Urban 




1971 

36.09 

1.88 

87.77 

1973 

38.46 

2.03 

40.49 

1978 

44.76 

2.37 

47.13 

Total 




1971 

226.87 

3.61 

230.48 

1973 

236.26 

3.37 

240.13 

1978 

260.92 

4.37 

295.29 


Tbe Planning Commission observed that “Chronic unemploy- 
ment is a very small part of the Indian unemployment problem, 
because very few workers remained unemployed throughout the 
year.” It, therefore, measures “irregular employment” based , on 
“weekly unemployment” which implied that a ^rson was not able to 
find even a hour of work during the survey work. On this bams, 
lO.l m. workers in 1973 and 11.2 m. workers in 1978 were reckoned 
as unemployed. But as these estimates were found to be unsatisfac- 
tory by the Commission itself, if prepared estimates of “Daily status 
employment,” which, implied the country of unemployed days’ rather 
than ‘unemployed persons’. This person-day unemployment was 130 
million-days per weeh in 1973, which is equivalent to 18.1 m. per- 
sons being unemploy^ as a typical day. 

The following table shows the estimated Rural and urban em- 
ployment in millions 


1. Draft Five Year Plan. (1978-83) 1978, p. 81. 

2 . Ibidi, 
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March ending 31, 


Type of 
unemployment 

1971 

1973 

1978 

1983 

Rural 

Usual Status (Chronic) 

1.73 

1.83 

2.00 

2.20 

Weekly status 

7.04 

7.46 

8.15 

8.98 

Daily status 

14.21 

15.06 

16.47 

iS.IO 

Urban 

Usual status (chronic) 

1.88 

2.04 

2.37 

2.77 

Weekly status 

2.41 

2.61 

3.04 

3.55 

Daily status 

3.24 

3.52 

4.09 

4.78 

Total 

Usual status (chronic) 

3.6! 

3.87 

4.37 

4.97 

Weekly status 

9.45 

10.07 

11.20 

12.53 

Daily status 

17.45 

18.57 

20.56 

22.88 


The Draft Five Year Plan observes, “The unemployment rate 
in 1972-73 measured as the ratio of person years unemployed to per- 
son-years available turns out to be 8.2 per cent in the rural areas 
and 9.0 percent in the urban areas ... in India the absolute volume 
of unemployment at present (20.6 m. years) is staggeringly large, 
and larger than in any country in the world for which any unemploy- 
ment statistics arc available. This fact represents the greatest 
challenge to Indian planning in the next phase.’’ 

It is worth noting that the new job opportunities created under 
planning have failed to absorb the growing work force, leaving aside 
solving the problem of residual unemployment. This may be attri- 
buted to the declining investment-employment ratio. For instance, 
against an investment of Rs. 10,191 crores in the first two Plans, 17 
m. jobs were created (12 m. in the non-agricu!tural sector and 5 m. 
in the agricultural sector). In the Third Plan, with an investment 
of Rs. 10,400 crores, only 14.5 m. new jobs were created (10.5 m. in 
the non-agricult ural and 4.00 m. in the agricultural sector). Efforts 
were mainly concentrated on capital-wasting projects. Further, as 
a result of increase in population, the additional labour force has 
also increased greatly and so also the number of agricultural 
workers. All this force is not only unemployed but is also underem- 
ployed for most part of the year. 

The Draft Five Year Plan has estimated a total employment 
generation of the order of 49.2 m. person-years daring 1978-83. The 
balance of employment gap will be of - the order of 15.5 million 
person-years in 1983. The Plan mentions, the onployment gap 
should fall from about 41m. to 15.5 m. standard person-years. In 
other words, the proposed pattern of investment and production 
should reduce the employment gap by more than half." 
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NATURE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNDER- 
EMPLOYMENT 

The seasonal character of the agricultural operations has re- 
sulted in an uneven distribution of labour power. This waste of 
labour, due primarily to the enforced unemployment and undcr-em- 
ployment, exist side by side in the rural areas. The period of Cv)ni- 
plete inactivity in each agricultural region varies with the nature 
and variety of crops and cropping pattern. Broadly speaking, Indian 
cultivator is unoccupied anywhere from 4 to 6 months in a year 
excepting in places where he has undertaken the cultivation of wcl 
crops or where he grows more than one crop from the same soil in 
a year, while the cultivators’ womenfolk are unoccupied for even 
longer part of the year.^ 

Uneniploynient in Rural Areas 

In pre-independent India, various experts had undertaken 
studies regarding the period of unemployment in dirterent parts of 
the country which show'ed that enforced unemployment lasts on an 
average from 150 to 270 days in a year. For example, in some of 
the South Indian villages the cultivators have little or no work on 
the field for three months in tjic year at a stretch.- la Tamil Nadu, 
the cultivators find employment only for about 6 months, while in 
Bengal for about three to four months in a yeiir.’^ Juic growers were 
idle for 9 months while the paddy gunvers for 7 1/2 months.’'^ In 
Oudh the cultivator got employment from 150 to 200 days.'* In the 
sub-montane districts of U.P. the cultivator was engaged for 1 10 days' 
full labour and 188 days’ complete leisure. In the Bombay Deccan 
the cultivators had work only for 180 to 190 days." In the Punjab, 
the cultivators had work for 150 to 278 days.^ In Kerala the agri- 
cultural labourer finds employment only for 140 to 160 days; while 
in Delhi village there was no work for more than 5 months. 

After Independence, the question of uiiemployrnent among agri- 
cultural labourers was examined by the First and Second Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry Committee in ]9."'0-5I and 1956-57. The first 
enquiry was conducted in 800 villages, covering a sample of 1 1,000 
agricultural labour families, wdiile the second enquiry was conducted 
in 3,600 villages covering a sample of 28,560 agricultural labour 
households. 


t . Third Five Y ear Plan, p. 1 54. „ 

2. Thomas, M.J. and Ramkrishnan, C. K., South Indian Villages A 
Re survey. 

3. Report of the Bemal Land Reve'^uc Commission^ p. 91. 

4. Jack, Economic Life of Bengal District^ Dp. 3S-39 

5. Mxxkcrjte R. K., Rural Economy of India, 1926. 

6. Lorenzo, A. M.* Agricultural Labour and Market Gardening in Oudh , 
p, 144. 

7. Rural Economy of Bombay Deccan. 

S. Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab Government PubUcatian, Nos, 
I and IL 
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The results of these two enquiries revealed that : 

1. Casual adult male workers were employed, on an avcra^, 
for wages for 200 days in 1950-51 and for 197 days during 
1956-57. They were self-employed for 75 days in 1950-51 
and for 40 days in 1956-57. 

2. Casual adult female workers were employed on wages 
for 134 days during 1950-51 and for 151 daysdunng 
1956-57. 

3. The average wage-employment of children increased from 
165 days in 1950-51 to 204 days in 1956-57. 

4. Casual adult male workers were unemployed for 128 days 
in 1956-57 as compared to 90 days in 1951. 

Wage-employment of Adult Male Agricultural Labowers.^ 


Categories of 
agricultural 

Labour families 

Agricultural 

wage 

employment 

Non-agri- 

culturai 

wage-em- 

ployment 

Total days 


1950- 

1951 

1956- 

1957 

1960- 

1961 

1956- 

1957 

50-51 

56-57 

Casual Labour 

176 

172 

31 

29 

207 

201 

With land 

162 

153 

28 

28 

190 

180 

Without land 

191 

188 

34 

31 

225 

219 

Attached Labour 

299 

248 

13 

23 

312 

272 

With land 

280 

219 

16 

28 

296 

247 

Without land 

309 

274 

11 

18 

320 

292 

Agricultural 

labour 

189 

194 

29 

27 

218 

222 


Under-employment in Rural Area? 

On the basis of the findings of National Sample Survey, rou^ 
estimates of under employment in agricultural labourers has been 
made as given below :® 

Percentage Distribution of Gainfully Employed Persons by Occu- 
pation aM days at work in Rural India. 

(a) Days at work : 

Occupation 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Net 

Re- 

corded 

Agr. 

La- 
bourers 0.51 4.44 7.82 9.91 12.63 8.96 9.72 45.97 0.11 


1. Indian L jbour Yearbook for 1960, 1961, p. 318, 

2. N, S. S, Report, No. 52. 
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(b) Weekly hours at work ; 


Weekly 0 

1 to 

8 to 

15 to 

25 tb 

43 to 

57 to 

above 

hrs at 

7 

14 

24 

42 

56 

70 

70 

work 

Percent of 
Persons 4.77 

1.43 

4.27 

12.34 

18.37 

32.09 

24.14 

hrs. 

2.69 


(on the basis of 10 hrs. a day, and 7 days in a week) 
Under-employment in Agricultoral Labourers 

Under-employment Fully 

Employed 

Severe Moderate Mild 


By days at work 39,81,955 99,01,089 30,53,754 1,44,50,238 

By hrs at work 71,46,411 158,51,187 38,00,214 46,50,228 


It will be noted from the above table that agricultural labour is 
much more under-employed by hours at work than by days at 
work-^ 

According to the Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee 
Report, “the extent of under-employment is on the average, 82 days 
of unemployment in a year for 84 per cent of agricultural labourers 
who have sdme employment during the year.” 

The following table shows the work pattern of agricultural 
labour households (1964-65) estimated number of full days in a 
year.* 

No. of days employed in 

Category Wage Self- Unclassified Employ- Total 
of Employment as employment ment on 

Workers Agr. Non- Salary 

Labourer Agri. Basis 

Labo- 
urer 


Agricaltaral Labour Household 

(0 Men 208 27 30 6 1 272 

(li) Women 148 15 28 2 0.52 183 

(lii) ChUdren 167 35 62 15 1 280 


1. Severe mderen^layment, by days, means workers working for 2 or 
less days in a week ; moderate uaderemployntewt means 3 to S days; and 
mild underemployment means 6 days in a week. 

By bouts, such underemployment means less tham 28 his. a week from 
29 to S6 hn. a week in case of moderate an diiipiaj ment. 

2. * IndUm Agrlailture In Brie/,. 1974, p. 17. 
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All Rural Labour Household 


(i) Men 

183 

52 

31 

9 

2 

277 

(ii) Women 

137 

30 

29 

3 

0.52 

199 

(iii) Children 

156 

31 

64 

14 

2 

267 


The Expert Committee on Unemployment [1973) has estimated 
unemployed persons at 18.7 m. of whom 9 m. (48 per cent) are 
completely unemployed and 9.7 m. (52 per cent) are employed for 
only less than 14 hrs. a week. About 16.1 million (i.e. 86 per cent) 
are unemployed in ruial areas and 2.6 m. (14 per cent) in urban 
areas. 


Accoiding to the National Sample Survey, 1970, as many as 
22.19 per cent of the rural for workforce worked for less than a 
full week. Persons working for four days or less and upto one day 
come to 10.24 per cent of the rural working population. 

Causes of Rural Unemployment 

From the above data it would be seen that the problem of 
unemployment in the rural sector is rather serious and what is more 
important is th.it the problem of under-employment in the rural 
sector remains as intr.ictabie as that of unemployment. It is an 
anomaly that in many parts of the country, during the busy agricul- 
tural season, shortages of labour are frequently reported, while 
over the greater part <if the year, a large proportion of agricultural 
labour and othcr.s engaged in allied activities arc without continuous 
employment. 

In this connection, tlic Fourth Plan observed : “In many parts 
of the country, tlieic is heavy pressure of population on land. The 
agricultural economy is unable to provide continuous work enough 
for the year. The slack agricultural season frequently extends frmn 
3 to 6 iiionihi. The growth of population, the pace at which non- 
agricultural activities arc developing within and outside the rural 
economy and greater icsort by owners of land to personal cultivation 
have tended to increase the strains of poverty for cultivators with 
marginal holdings and large numbers of landless agricultural 

workers Even favourably situated areas show a considerable 

surplus of manpower. The problem presented by chronic under- 
employment on the part of large numbers of landless agricultural 
workers is of a long term character. Very low wage levels and low 
levels of productivity are but symptoms of this problem.”* 

We may observe that unemployment and under-employment 
in rural areas has been due to : 

(i) the rapid growth in population. 

(ii) the non-availability of subsidiary occupations in the rural 
areas. 


1. Fourfh Five Year Phvi, p. 110. 
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(iii) the inadequate development ot non-agricuitural sector 
from the point of view of employment. 

(iv) small holdings which keep the cultivators and landless 
labourers busy only for a part-time. This is accentuated 
by the unevenness in distribution of lioldings. 

(v) the decay of the cottage industries. 

(vi) unremunemtive nature of the agricultural economy, due 
to rural indebtedness, typical pattern of village life, illi- 
teracy etc. 

(vii) Seasonal nature of agriculiiiral operations causing idleness 
among the agriculturists. 

(viii) Scarcity of capital characterised by poor overheads and 
equipments and inadequacy of working capital. 

(ix) Unwillingness of the villagers to move out and leave the 
pastoral surroundings to take up employment elsewhere. 

(x) Existence of the joint family system which is an imolBoial 
agency for providing relief to the unemployed. 

(xi) Prevalence of self-employment on a large scale. 

(xii) Lack of occupational mobility due to social institutions, 
particularly the caste system. 

(xjii) Rudimentary want structure, limited horizons and lack of 
aspirations which enables the farmer to be .satisfied with a 
very low level of income. 

REMEDIAL MEASURES 

Agriculture even now is a depressed industry and as such full 
employment is not possible in agriculture. The Planning Commission 
observed, “Taking a broad view, an increase in agricultural produc- 
tion would lead to a reduction in undcr-employmenl rather than to 
the creation of new jobs in the rural areas. The increase in industrial 
production does not lead to a proportionate growth of opportunities 
for employment because most of the new process used in large-scale 

industries are based on high productivity techniques In this 

situation, it would take a' good deal of time to create conditions of 
satisfactory full employment.”^ 

The remedy would be, in the words of the Planning Commis- 
sion, “a continuing expansion of the national economics at a high 
rate to create adequate employment opportunity in the urban areas 
and to provide conditions for a continuing growth of agricultural 
production which would reduce under-employment and offer greater 
opportunitie.s of work for landless labourer and similar occupa- 
tional groups. Sustained programmes over a period of years for 

the rapid development of agriculture and expansion of modern 
industries and the diversification and strengthening of the rural 


L The Third Five Year Plan-- A Draft Outline, p. 85. 
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economic structure will be the only solution to the problem of 
unemployment.”^ Since increase in agricultural production depends 
upon better, higher and also a rational level of inputs and investment 
in agriculture and techniques adopted, more attention should be paid 
to these aspects. Schemes for increasing agricultural production are 
closely bound up with improvement in animal husbandry, dairy 
farming and development of fisheries. All these should find increas- 
ing share of development expenditure. 

For the balanced regional development decentralisation of 
industries should be aimed at by substantial allocation of infrastruc- 
ture investments in semi-urban and rural areas, external economies 
and supporting financial and o;her services, and t he setting up of 
industrial estates in rural areas after rapid electrification of such 
areas. Such a kind of investment would easily lead to substantial 
economies in such overhead investments because of relatively low 
cost of transportation, water supply, land, etc., in smaller com- 
munities. 

Surplus labour should be put to such capital formative activities 
which are labour intensive and require “a minimum draft on equip- 
ment and materials, and in cases of short gestation periods and the 
possibility of promoting a wide extension of these activities over the 
whole country.”® Such labour power may conveniently be utilised 
for the extension of afforestation and in arid areas for canal, and 
road construction, land reclamation, bunding, terracing, surface 
drainage, minor irrigation projects, etc. Prof. Nurkse has observed 
that, “the productive labourers perform virtual savings, they produce 
more than they consume, but the saving runs to waste, the saving 
is abortive, it is offset by the unproductive consumption of the people 
who could be dispensed with, who contribute nothing to output. So 
if this saving could be made available, we can have multiplying effect 
on employment.” 

Means of transport should be properly developed, especially in 
the remote areas, forested regions, and mining areas so that surplus 
labour could find relief in going over to these areas for livelihood. 
Emigration from thickly populated parts to newly reclaimed, irrigated 
and colonized regions should be undertaken with greater intensity. 

The Planning Commission rightly observes that “A permanent 
solution can only be achieved through the development of a system of 
scientific, diversified and assured agriculture, the building up of a 
wide range of small and processing industries in rural areas, rural 
electrifi^tion, growth of new skills, and general economic and 

industrial development By putting available manpower 

resources to productive use, agricultural and economic development 
can be accelerated. In areas in which there is considerable rural 


1. The Third Five Year Plan. p. 163. 

2. 1. h. O., Report on Envloyment Objectives in Economic Development, 
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unemployment and under-employment, whose economy has remain- 
ed markedly under-developed, the productivity of substantial sections 
of the rural population can be increased through special rural pro- 
grammes. Their labour can be harnessed for strengthening the local 
economy and assuring minimum purchasing power and improved 
level of living.”* 

The I.L.O. Branch in India suggests that the policy of employ- 
ment in rural areas should cover the following points :■ 

(i) It should be a major policy to provide work for all who 
seek it. 

(ii) The plans for providing employment should be of a kind 
that help economic growth. 

(iii) Employment policy should place special emphasis on 
broad-based programmes for promotion of productive 
employment in the rural sector. 

It, further, pointed out that, “work has to be provided to: (a) 
all those who are able-bodied and want work all the year round ; (b) 
to those who are employed only during the busy agricultural season 
and need work during the slack season ; and (c) to those wlio are 
employed fully.” 

The main line of action that need to be taken into considera- 
tion is that utilisation of the idle and leisure hours of the employed- 
Unemployed and under-employed masses should be our aim. Diversi- 
fication of the rural economy through rural industrialisation with 
special stress on improving the technology in the existing rural 
industries and introducing new industries suited to the conditions of 
different regions is, therefore, one of the major economic and social 
requirements of the country. 

A Committee on unemployment was set up under the chairman- 
ship of justice M. Bhagwati, which reported in 1973. The Report 
stronigy emphasised that minor irrigation and rural electrification 
programmes should be speeded up, and that the scheme for an agro- 
service centre should be implemented on a high priority basis as it 
has high potential for providing employment and self-employment 
to engineering graduates and technicians in the rural areas. The 
Committee also suggested schemes for road building and rural 
housing, with a view to alleviate rural under-employment and 
uiwmpioyment. 

Since April, 1977 a vigorous programme of rural industrialisa- 
tion is being pursued. Shri Morarji Desai has stressed the need for 
improving infra-structure and provision of social services to increase 
employment potential. In this process of rural industrialisation, 
the infrastructure in the form of rural electrification, irrigation and 


1. Fourth Five Year Plan, pp.llO’lll. 

2. I. L. O., The Promotion of Employment in Rural Areas in India, 1963. 
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transportation are required to play an important role. The Draft 
Five fear Plan has laid before it the perspective of '‘the removal 
of unemployment and significant under-employment in 10 years.. .. 
and towards this end the major thrust will be on achieving sub- 
stantial progress towards the aim of full employment.’' This Plan 
gives highest priority to job-intensive and serf-employed sectors, 
with clear-cut measures for making other sectors more labour- 
intensive. 

The New Industrial Policy Statement (23rd December, 1977) 
has also strong’y emphasised on the “effective promotion of cottage 
and small scale industries widely dispeised in rural areas and small 

towns Whatever can be produce by small and cottage industries 

must Only be so produced" 

Development of Rural Industries 

Rural industries broadly embrace all industries which are run 
by rural people in or near their homes as a spare lime or whole time 
occupation either as a caste industry or traditional profession. It is 
based nrimarily on the utilization of locally available raw material 
and skill with a little capital outlay. 

India has been a land of villages and agriculture is going to 
remain, for years to come, the mainstay of its population. There- 
fore, in developing rural industries, following criterion should be 
kept in view 

1 . These industries should be such as can he conveniently 
taken up by the people in the rural areas without any 
encroachment on their main occupation. 

2. They should be simple so that they could be taken up by 
them with ihcir own labour and that of the labour of 
their families. 

3. They should, as far as possible, involve small capital, and 
this should be available. 

4. They should be based on the regional facilities, and com- 
parative advantage of particular districts in regard to the 
supply of raw materials, availability of nearb} market and 
the facilities of power. 

5. These should have a direct and complementary rclatic n 
ship with the agricullunal seasons and the supply of lab? ur 
power. 

Incidentally, these features are to be found in agro-hukstries. 
Their development will lead to iulegration of labour and establish a 
really balanced wholesome national economy. Besides, reducing the 
pressure on land, they will result in an increase in the productivity of 
land and improve human and cattle consumption levels. 

The following industries can be conveniently developed in 
different parts of the country : 
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(1) Industries Suitable for West M^st Regions. The re^ons 
lie at the foot of the Himalayas and the Western Ghats and enjoy a 
very heavy rainfall. Most of them are riverine tracts, partly covered 
with forests, which yield valuable woods, bamboos, herbs, Md 
grasses of commercial importance. Therefore, the most paying 
industries which can be developed on scientific lines are fishing, toddy 
drawing, b^ket weaving, rope making, mat and mattings, weaying of 
palm leaves, of bamboo mats and fans, and grass cutting, moolda and 
cane chair making, sawing and furniture making etc. Fruit farming 
is also profitable if fruits such as bananas, lemons, papayas, and jack 
fruits are grown. 

(2) ’ndostries Suitable for Dry and Arid Regions. The dry 
regions of Central Ganges-Jumuna Doab, western districts of U. P., 
Eastern Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Deccan, which are not so 
wet as Tarai or the Western Ghats can best be devoted to flower 
gardening and perfume manufacturing, lac culture, pan cultivation, 
tanning, manufacture of fat and manure from dead animals, bone 
crushing, horn work, glue and gutt, making of lac bangles and toys 
and poultry farming. If marketing facilities are available, almost all 
districts near hill stations and the suburbs of big towns can grow 
into fowl-breeding centres and provide employment to a large number 
of r.grlcultural labourers. 

(3) Industries Suitable for Regions in the Vicinity of Cities. It 
should be the privilege of all surrounding districts of an urban or 
industrial centre to specialise their land for market gardening and 
fruit culture. Though vast areas of fertile land CAist around our 
towns, market-gardening on a commercial scale has not yet been 
developed. There is an insatiable and growing demand for all kinds 
of fruits and vegetables in urban centres, and a plot devoted to 
market-gardening will not only occupy the labourer’s time for the 
whole year, but will yield him a high income such as may not other- 
wise be possible. It has been found that an acre under vegetables 
is worth six to eight times the value of an acre under wheat, and the 
fact that the cultivation of heavy-yielding crops minimises the evils 
of small holdings and gives employment to the whole family during 
the period of inactivity, is sufficient proof of its importance. 

(4) Seasonal Industries. The seasonal character of the agri- 
cultural operations has resulted in an uneven distribution of labour 
power, it is, therefore, necessary that such rural industries should 
be introduced as would adjust with seasonal feasting of the culti- 
vators. There are particularly two periods when agricultural labour 
is completely out of work i. e., from middle of April to the middle 
of July (Asark) when the crop is growing. At present the summer 
period of idleness is completely wasted, while during the later period 
there is wholesale migration from villages to the industrial areas and 
mining centres. The only way of checking this pendulous labour 
force and of stabilising agriculture is by introducing seasonal indus- 

F— 65 
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tries wMch will not only absorb the surplus labour but will serve to 
increase the purchasing power of the rural masses. 

During summer when outdoor work of any kind is difficult, 
and even indoor work requires much physical exertion, simple 
industries like rope-making, basket-making, cane-work tat. newur 
and carpet making can be easily taken up. After rabi sowing there 
is a favourable season for collecting honey, toddy-drawing, ghee 
making, bangles and toy making and cocoon rearing. 

(5) Development of Indigenous Industries. There are then the 
industries which require a short-term training and specialisation, e. g. 
wood carving and inlaying, brass-ware and metal work, dyeing and 
calico-printing, carpet weaving, paper and soap making, button 
making and musical instruments making, toilet requisite making, 
lock and cutlery and leather curing, tanning and processing work and 
shoe making, etc. There is an unlimited scope for the develop- 
ment of indigenous industries, and with a little initiative and 
assistance the idle and under-employed agricultural w'orker can 
find permanent employment and earn a comparatively large and stable 
income. 

(6) Developmeot of Processing Industries. A large number of 
agricultural products, some of which are mostly perishable, need 
condensing, canning, preserving, dehydrating, drying, smoking, pickl- 
ing, and similar other processes to make them available throughout 
the year. To name a few, hulling of paddy into rice ; grinding 
of wheat and other grains to atta ; pulses into dais ; sugarcane after 
conversion in gur, khandsari and sugar ; oilseeds into oil ; decor- 
tication of groundnuts, ginning, pressing and baling of cotton : 
pressing and baling of jute, sannhemp and mesta ; bottling of fruit 
juiws, preparation of pick'es, achar, chutneys, juices, jams and 
jellies, dehydration of pea;, pineapple processing, citrus oil ; pectin 
and animal etc. These could be developed in feed from the process- 
ing of citrus fruits areas of the production of specialised croi», 
vegetables and fruits. 

Besides, in the rice producing areas of East and South, there 
is further possibility of setting up of industries for rice milling, rice 
bran oil, straw board, soft board, card board, mattings, hats, etc. 
Likewise in the sugarcane producing areas, of 50,000 or more acres, 
may be developed manufacturing units for molasses, alcohol methy- 
late spirit, insulating material, plastic, and sugar syrups. 

(T) Processing of Animal Casings. The small intestines of 
domesticated animals like cattle, sheep, goats and pigs are generally 
used as containers for sausages in foreign countries. But in India, it 
has been estimated by the Planning Commission that 90 per cent to 
100 per cent of the large and 80 per cent of the small intestines of 
cattle and bulls as well as 10 to 15 per cent of the intestines of sheep 
and goats are not utilised at all, resulting in a loss of about Rs. 35 
lakhs a year. This could be saved if proper steps are taken in this 
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direction. There are over 12,000 slaughter houses wherein some 40 
million animals are slaughtered every year. Each cow or ox yields 
approximately 30 ft. of large and 140 ft. of small intestines, the 
corresponding figures for a sheep and goat being 20 ft. and 80 ft. 
respectively. The total length of intestines which can thus be salvaged 
from these animals can be easily imagined. Thus there exists a great 
potentiality of their development and increasing their exports. 

According to the Fifth Plan the largest source of unemployment 
can be the tertiary sector in addition to the new job opportunities 
which can be created in other sectors of economy. Substantial 
number of workers can be employed in the construction of new and 
better roads, irrigation facilities, especially minor irrigation, water 
supply schemes, transport and communication net work, rural and 
urban housing and many other types of public and private works. 
There is a good scope of creating more work in producing, manufac- 
turing, servicing and repairs of tractors, diesel engines, pumping sets, 
electric motors^ harvesters, threshers, crushers, shellers , nd^ many 
other types of machinery and equipment being introduce^’ ?n the 
modern agriculture. There is also much scope of employment in 
storage, marketing, processing and transportation of agricultural 
produce and distributive trade of commodities produced in other 
sectors. Development of banking, finance, insurance, industries in 
rural areas and many other facilities will also need hands. Rising 
incomes will lead to rise in demand for the services of the personnel 
engaged in providing facilities such as education, medical, health, 
sanitation, clothing, recreation, etc,” 

RURAL EMPLOYMENT SCHEMES 

Following the publication of the report of the Committee on 
Unemployment, the Government has taken various measures to 
provide employment and reduce under-employment : 

Rural Works Programme 

Rural Industries Programme was initially started in 1 962 with 
a view to spread the rural industries to small urban centres and 
rural areas. It was envisaged that the small assembly units in 
urban areas might be linked with the units in rural areas, manufac- 
turing parts and components of those units. On the other hand, the 
small units and artisans in rural areas might have facility for service 
in workshops set up in smalt towns. At a later stage, this idea 
was modified and stress was laid on diversification as well as balanced 
rural economy. This idea came to be known as Co-operative Agro- 
industrial Economy. Lately, the idea of rural industrialisation has 
been expanded to include full scale development of modern mechanised 
small and medium scale industries. 

Originally 49 areas were selected for implementation of the 
programme. Each area was divided into 3 to 5 blocks which cover- 
ed a population of 3 to 5 lakhs. Out of an outlay of a detailed 
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survey of the potentialities of the area was undertaken and on this 
basis of the survey agro-industrial units were started. The rur^ 
industrialisation programme covered 49 setected areas, consisting of 
16,500 villages and 119 lakh individuals i. e., the programme covered 
29 per (»nt of the total number of villages and 43 per cent of the total 
po{wlation.^ This programme was launched with a view to create 
additional employment opportunities and harness the larger Rs. ISO 
crores it was envisaged to provide work for 25 million persons for 
100 days a year during slack season, only a sum of Rs. 19 crores 
could be made available for rural works programme which would 
have given work to about 1 million persons for 100 days in a day 
during the Third Plan. During the Fourth Plan a sum of Rs. 100 
crores was set aside to provide jobs to 1.5 million people in the slack 
season under the rural works programme. 

Rural Works programme, if undertaken and implemented in 
needy areas can restore to the village economy, vitality and strength, 
which indirectly reduce exodus of rural people to the urban areas. 
“It should be stressed that since the Rural Works Programme com- 
prises a targe number of small works which are inevitably spread 
over many villages or groups of villages, its efficient organisation 
requires special attention. The principal emphasis should be on 
efficiency and on the intensity with which the programme is imple- 
mented to ensure more effective implementation, while individual 
schemes have to be executed at the block level, for planning and for 
linking up the rural works programme more elfcctively with other 
development programmes, the overall “responsibility should be at 
the district level.*” 

Crash Scheme for Rural Deveiopmcat 

During 1971-72 the Government of India launched a Crash 
Scheme for rural employment with a view to alleviating unemploy- 
ment and under-employment in rural areas. The Scheme has been m 
operation in areas not covered under employment oriented sche- 
ma related to small farmers, marginal farmers and rural workers. 
This Scheme was to cost Rs. 50 crores per annum. This Scheme 
had two-fold purposes. Firstl'’, each project was to provide employ- 
ment for 1,000 persons on an avera^ continuously over a working 
seasjon of 10 months in a year in every district. Secondly, each 
project was to produce work of a durable nature. Labour intensive 
i»:ojects undertaken under the scheme were road building, reclamation 
and developmimt of land, drainage, minor irrigation, sou conservation 
and afforestation. Through th^ programmes more employment 
opportunities were to be available for the labour in rural areas. The 
I^ogrammes for the development of animal husbandry, dairying, 
fisheries were expected to generate employment for various categories 
of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled labour. 


1. TUidFUe Year Flan, p.WA. 

2. Fourth Kve YoarFkm, p. II 4 * 
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The period for which the scheme was taken up expired in 
March, 1974. But due to constraint of resources, the progress of 
implementation of the works taken up during 1973-74 in certain states 
slowed down. 

The following table gives necessary data about the programme. 


Year 

AUocatioii 
of funds 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

Amount 
released 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Expenditure 
incurred 
<Rs. lakhs) 

Employment 
generated 
(takh man- 
days) 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

5000.000 

5040.745 

4233.550 

3373.430 

4711.395 

4178.000 

3116.580 

5334 480 
4265.880 

789.660 
1344.070 

1023.660 

Total 

... 14274.295 

12262 825 

12716.940 

3 J 57.390 


aiuicu ai proviaing employment to at least 1,000 
persons m every district. In terms of n;an-days, the minimum target 
was 0.^3 lakhs and maximum target 875 lakhs. During 1971-72, 
employment was provided on an average, to about 1,500 persons per 
district for 1 50 days. In 1972-73, about 2,500 persons were so pro- 
videa with employment. During 1973-74 employment was provided 
on an average to about 2,000 persons per district. 

The Crash Plan could not succeed in removing rural unemploy- 
ment bwause efforts were not made to organise the army of rural 
unemployed into appropriate supply camps to be shifted to places of 
oeraand at the desired minimum wage. The Auditor General in his 
report to the Lok Sabha (presented in August 1974) brought out 
the tragic fact that various ‘Crash’ and ‘rural development pro- 
grammes , on winch the Central Government had spent Rs. 170 
crores during the Fourth Plan had been wholly infructuous. 

SFDA, MFLA AND DPAD SCHEMES 

Small Farmers Development Agencies (SFDA), the Marginal 
Farmers and Agricultural Labourers Agency (MFLA) and^ the 
Programme (DPAD) are other schemes for 

(SFDA), the objective is to make available to small 
farmers credit to enable them to make use of the latest technology 
to practice intensive agriculture and diversify their activities. ^ 

Under (MFLA), the families are assisted with subsidised credit 
mpport for agricultural and subsidiary occupations, like dahf 
poultry, piggery-reanng, fishery, horticultural operations etc. 

severitv^/drnnyt^^n’°^\— mitigate the impact of 
seventy of drought, to optimise the utilization of all resources Jr 

the area and to iinprove the living conditions of the rural poo^ 

suffer most m iim of warcity and drought. 

development includes development of irrigation, soil conse^t'.-i 
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and afforestation, changes in crop practices, livestock development, 
and restructuring of cropping pattern and pasture development. 

Three important^ features of these schemes need be mentioned. 
First, these are devoted to the very poor of rural areas. In the 
(SFDA) and (MFLA) schemes, the farmers identified as small farmers 
are those who possess land from one to three acres. Farmers with 
land holdings below this limit are categorised as “marginal farmers”. 
“Agricultural labour” is defined as covering those rural household 
which derive more than 50 per cent of their income from agricultural 
wages. The (DPAP) scheme is meant for those areas which regularly 
experience drought. 

Second, these schemes are by and large labour-intensive, quick 
maturing and providing direct employment to the needy. In addition 
to advancing credit assistance to small and marginal farmers for 
productive agricultural operations, a number of productive projects 
fall under these schemes such as minor and medium irrigation, 
afforestation and soil conservation roads and drinking water supply, 
cattle development, sheep-rearing, dairying, etc. 

Third, these schemes provide two types of help. One is 
assistance, financial and non-financial (e.g., SFDA and MFLA), to 
farmers to make them viable ; two direct employment to very poor 
farmers and labourers on the various civil works projects of the 
government. Under the Minimum Needs Programme, a provision 
exists for direct employment for the construction of rural roads, a 
programme of drinking water supply in rural areas and a construction 
programme for education, primary health centres, etc. The Pro- 
gramme for Integrated Rural Development envisage expansion of 
activities in agriculture and allied occupations as also to non-agri- 
cultura! sectors. 

Food for Employment Programme 

A new programme of Rural Employment was introduced from 
April 1977 for a period of 2 years, viz., “Food for Employment” 
Programme. The objectives of this programme are three fold : 

(1) Better maintenance of public works (in the State and those 
belonging to the local bodies) on which investments have 
been made in the past. 

(2) Utilization of surplus foodgrain stock of the central 
government as a resource for meeting the additional ex- 
penditure required for this purpose. 

(3) Generation of additional employment opportunities in the 
rural areas. 

This scheme has subsequently been enlarged to cover on-going 
Plan and non-Plan schemes and new items of capital works and 
execute work projects throughout the year instead of limiting their 
execution to the lean period of 4 months. Works projects that can 
be taken up under the scheme are : 
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(i) minor, medium and major, irrigation works ; 

(ii) flood protection, drainage and anti-water logging 
measures ; 

(iii) soil conservation works and afforestation on government 
and community lands ; 

(iv) roads ; 

(v) construction of intermediate and main drain, field channels 
and lands levelling in the Command Areas ; 

(vi) school buildings and community centres belonging to the 
government and local bodies. 

The foodgrains, viz., wheat and millo are released to the states 
in instalments according to their requirements. 

Employment in Non-Agricultural Sectors 

Needless to say that the permanent solution to the rural un- 
employment is to direct such people to non-agricultural sectors. In- 
these sectors, employment can be generated through : 

(i) development of infra-structure such as rural electrification, 
rural roads, housing etc. 

(ii) agro-service centres. 

(iii) professional services such as barbers, uooks, cobblers 
blacksmiths, by upgrading their skills; 

(iv) development of teritary sector covering marketing, trade, 
processing, distribution, transport, etc. 

(v) growth of village and small industries ; and promoting the 
decentralisation of industry from urban to rural areas. 

Efforts in the direction of providing employment in non-agri- 
cultura! sector must conform to the following guidelines : 

(a) It must provide new and improved work places as near as 
possible to where people live in the rural areas. 

(b) It should be cheap enough to be created in large number 
of places without making impossible demands on savings 
or imports, i.e., investment per work place should 
related to the income per head. 

(c) Production method should be simple and should place 
least possible reliance on imported material, different skills, 
and complex organisations. 

(d) The production should be directed mainly to meeting local 
needs and using local and indigenous taw material 

(c) The crucial importance of appropriate technology with 
labour iniensixe bias should be recognised and stressed. 

(0 The Cl ucial role of marketing for the products of agfo- 
ha-sod nnd other rural industries must be emphasised. 
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Cottage and Small Scale lodostries 

The village and small industries sector consists broadly of : (i) 
traditional cottage and household industries (viz., handloom, khadi 
and village industries, handicrafts, sericulture and coir industry), and 
(ii) modern small scale industries. 

The term ‘cottage industry’ and ‘small-scale industry’ has been 
variously defined by different Committees and Commissions like the 
Industrial Commission, the U.P. Industrial Organisation Committee, 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, the Centra! Banking Enquiry 
Committee, the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee 
and the National Planning Committee. 

According to the Fiscal Commisioti, 1945-50, the cottage industry 
is “one which is carried on wholly or primarily with the help of the 
members of the family cither as a whole or a part-time occupation,” 
■whilo a small-scale industry is “one which is operated mainly with 
hired labour, usually with 10 to 50 hands and not carried on in the 
cottage of the worker as the resources of the produce are limited. 
It included all units or establishments having a capital investment of 
less than Rs. 7.50 lakhs.” The Commission further observed that 
“cottage industries are associated with agriculture and provide part- 
time occupation in rural areas, small-scale industries generally 
provide whole-tlisc occupation to their workers and are located in 
urban or suburban areas. No definition, however, can avoid over- 
lapping and afford a clear line of demarcation between cottage and 
sm^l-scaie industries.” 

Eaiiier the small scale enterprises were defined as undertakings 
with a fixed capital investment of less than Rs. 7.5 lakhs ; and the 
units having a capital investment of Rs. 10 lakhs were defined as 
“ancillary industries” (i.e., those supplying components, etc. to large 
scale industries). But in 1974, the Small Scale Industries Board 
revised the limits of capital investment, in view of the rise in prices, to 
Rs. 10 lakhs for the small scale unite and Rs. 15 lakhs for ancillary 
units. A new category of very small industries known as tiny 
sector, with an investment of Rs. 1 lakh was also created. 
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Following are the chief characteristics of the cottage or **housc- 
hold industries” : 

(1) Such industries are decentralised and scattered over the 
whole country and carried on by different castes. (2) They are 
carried on by handicraftsmen in their own homes, on their own risk, 
and for their own benefit. (3) They are carried on either with the 
help of the members of the family or with hired labour whose number 
does not usually exceed 10. (4) Normally the amount of capital 
invested is small (i.e., not more than Rs. 5,000.) (5) The necessary 
skill for carrying on the crafts is handed down from father to son 
or from the master to the apprentice. (6) The raw material is usually 
available near at hand while the tools needed are very few and simple 
and in most cases are manufactured locally. (7) Hand-power is 
mostly used. In some cases machine-power is used on small-scale 
with no division of labour. (8) The largest section of the cottage 
Industry thrives on the local market, though some of them cater now 
to the needs of the foreign markets. (9) They absorb only a part 
of the time of the worker. 

Such industries are organised by individuals with private 
resources and with the help of members of the household and arc 
pursued as full-time or part-time occupation. 

On the other hand, she characteristics of small-scale industries 
are^ 

(1) They are localised in urban and semi-urhan areas. (2) They 
use machines, power and modern production technique (3) Their 
capital investment is not more than Rs. 10 lakhs, irrespective of the 
number of persons employed. The capital investment means invest- 
ment on fixed assets like land, building, machinery and equipment. 
Where units are functioning in rented premises, the capital valuation 
of such building is taken into account in assessing the prescribed 
limit of Rs. 10 lakhs. When calculating the value of machinery and 
equipment, th^ original price paid by the owner is taken into 
account. (4) They are run by small entrepreneurs or self-support- 
ing vorkers and sometimes by co-operatives. (5) They employ 
labour on wages and use the capital of other people. (6) They 
produce goods for expanded markets. (7) They work on a perma- 
nent basis. 

^ It will, thus, be observed that whereas cottage industries use 
traditional methods of niaking traditional products and are mostly 
located in villages and are run as “household enterprises”, deriving 
their raw materivils from local sources and selling their produce in 
the loca* markets They are, in sura, small scale, rural, localised 
wad technically backward.* On the other hand, small-scale enter- 


t. Si^cond five Year flan^ pp. 440-45. 

2 P. N. Dhar and H. F. Lydall. The Rote of Smalt Enterprises tn Indian 
Ecoftomk: Development^ 1961, p. I. 
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prises are modern small firms in engineering and chemical industries 
employing modern techniques to produce modern products, and are 
generally located in towns or semi-urban areas, employing hired 
labour and using such raw materials as often come from long 
distances and their products are marketed over large areas. 

Thus, the border line between small scale and cottage industries 
rests on the mechanical (or manual) processes and the range of 
geographical coverage for deriving inputs and selling their output. 

The outstanding feature of these two types of industries is the 
personal character of its organisation and management in respect to 
the predominantly impersonal management of large scale industries. 

Genesis of the Development of These Industries 

Gandhiji has said that, “the salvation of India lies in the 
development and resuscitation of the cottage industries”. In modern 
times, these industries have assumed even greater importance, and, 
therefore, need development on the following grounds : — 

1. Capual Starvation for Large Scale Industries. India is a 
capital-starved country. It cannot afford large scale industries 
which involve great investment outlays. In this connection village 
and small scale industries offer a solution for the creation of large- 
scale employment at a cost which the country can afford. It may be 
pointed out that the cost per person self-employment is on an 
average Rs. 1,000. In the small scale sector it varies from Rs. 5,000 
to Rs, 8,000 per person. The cost per person employed in machine 
tools industry is about Rs. 25,000 ; in fertilizers it is Rs. 40,000 ; 
in heavy electrical, Rs. 50,000 ; in cod mining Rs. 60,000 ; in heavy 
machine building plant and foundry/forge plant each Rs. 100,000 ; 
and in iron and steel industry it is Rs. 150,000’^ As the average per 
capita income is Rs. 348 per year, it requires more than 25,000 per- 
sons to about Rs. 1.00 Cr. per year and all this is needed to employ 
about 100 persons. Our employment must, therefore, be on a scale 
which can afford employment to agro-based industries in the rural 
sector. 

2. Serious Unemployment and Underemployment. Agriculture 
is the mainstay for more than 70 per cent of her people. Yet it has 
by and large, been a Cindrella of economic planning. Factors like 
high pressure of population on land, fragmentation of holdings, illit- 
eracy and rural indebtedness, typical pattern of tlie village life, acute 
unemployment and vast underemployment (seasonal as well as 
permanent) etc., have almost paralysed the rural economy. Accord- 
ing to an NSS Report there were nearly 48 m . persons who worked 
with less than full intensity and about 19.54 m. who worked with 
intensity of a quarter or less of their full working time in 1955-56. 
To-day the position is worse. It has been estimated that the number 


1. Third Five Year Plan, Appendix 2, p. 757. 
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of underemployed working at half or less than a quarter of theK 
normal time is about 50 millions. At least 30 per cent of able-bodi* 
ed men in our villages are underemployed. Apart from total 
unemployment a very large segment of the population of rural India 
is thus under-employed.' Therefore, the rural population requires a 
second string to their bv-w in the form of cottage industries in addi- 
tion to agriculture as its main occupation. 

3. Poverty of the Rural Masses. Rural areas are characterised 
by the poverty of its people, a wide gap between a developed and an 
undeveloped area, and a rapidly rising population; and low standard 
of living. The study of the National Council of Applied Economic 
Research on economic inequalities and concentration of wealth 
reveals that 1 per cent of the population continued to enjoy 9 per 
cent of the national income ; while 5 per cent of the people belong- 
ing to the lowest ladder having nothing to claim. The consumption 
standards of 60 per cent of our people are below the national 
average. The per capita consumption standards of 30 per cent of 
the people are below Rs. 15 per month and that of 20 per cent are 
even less than Rs. 12 per month. Detailed calculations of the 
statistical data reveal that monthly average income per head in the 
lowest decile is Rs. 6.60 per month or 32 paise per day ; in the 
second decile Rs, 9.60 per month, and in the third decile Rs. U. 70 
per month, in the fourth decile, Rs. 13.36 ; in the fifth decile Rs. 
17.34 and in the sixth decile Rs. 21.50 per month. 

Thus, poverty can be done away with, in course of time, 
through the development of village industries. 

4. Heavy Rural Exodus Resulting in Stagnation in Rural Areas. 
India is passing through an economic phase in which there are cxck- 
sive ruralisation and deindustrialisation ... .or there are excessive 
urbanization and decline of village community.® Such a phase of 
economic transition from rural community to urban community as 
reflected through the movement of labour from agriculture has be- 
come a general phenomenon. “If people are asked to explain why 
they left agriculture, they usually give a variety of reasons the reasons 
actually given include better pay, shorter hours of work, better edu- 
cational and transport fecilities, mechanisation, the impossibility of 
supporting a family on a very small holding, the difficulty of rising in 
the social scales or of gaining access to ownership, or simply the 
shortage of rural housing.”® The rush to cities from the countryside 
“reduces agricultural output and leads to economic stagnation in the 
rural areas. In towns it floods the labour nrarket, depresses wages, 
increases the number of unemployed and leads to such varied pro- 
blems as the creation of slums, the break up of the family, juvenile 

1. 1 N. Singh, “Ruiallndusirialisation Programme,'’ A.7w</i Grimwdyog, 
Anniversary Number. Octolier, 1967, p. 29. 

2. B. Singh, ed., Frontiers of Social Sciences, 1955, p . 457. 

3. I. L. O., Why Labour Leaves the Land, Series No. 59, I960, pp, 13-14. 
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delioqueocy and prostitution.*' Unchecked, these movements coukl 
lead .... to “unhealthy and problem-oriented urban developixient 
and stagnant self-retarding rural development.”^ 

Therefore, the rural sector, a source of migration and an 
under-privileged section of the economy needs to be revitalised 
through a structural change without affecting much the social mobili- 
ty of rural working labour force.® The villages have to take on a 
new look and open up new vistas of development if the rural labour 
force is in space to remain where it is rural industrialisation must be 
considered as a sort of offshoot of this revitalisation programme. 

5. They are Suited to the Villages. Machinery displaces human 
labour and a large scale mechanisation and industrial economy, in 
the present conditions, would definitely aggravate the already serious 
unemployment situation in the rural areas. Besides this, considera- 
tions of resources, power and organisational talent definitely circums- 
cribes the scope of the development of large industries in the country. 
The rural industries may further have access to raw materials or 
market, thus effecting savings in the transportation and distribution 
charges. They may also secure cheap labour and these factors will 
offset the advantages of large scale economies of big industries, resul- 
ting even in tower unit cost. Besides, they involve minimum distur- 
bances, in the traditional set-up of the people, by providing employ- 
ment in places of residence. 

That is why rural small scale industries still had their own 
everywhere. Even in USA, small units make up 92 per cent of the 
establishments, employ 45 per cent of the country's worktrs and 
handle 29 per cent of the volume of business in the country. Seri- 
culture, silviculture and viticulture in France ; dairying in Etenmark; 
toy making, lace and embroidery works in Italy and Holland; cocoon 
rearing and poultry farming in Japan and watch and instrument 
making in Switzerland have contributed to rural prosperity in these 
countries. There is no reason why India should not also develop 
these industries in the rural areas with the help of provision of cheap 
power and technology, and good transport system. The Fiscjd 
Commission has rightly said that. “It is the relative strength of 
modernised cottage and small-scale industries that account for the 
large place that these occupy in the economy of even Such indust- 
rially advanced countries of the world as U. S. A., U. K., Germany 
and Japan.” 

6. Unsound Agricultural Economy. Our income from agri- 
culture is still far behind the performance of other developing 
countries. For instance, India has 0.35' hectares of arable land 


1. People and Living, Vol. 5 of Series in Science and Technology for 
Development, U. N. O , 1963, p. 131. 

2. W W . Lockwood, The Economic Development of Japan. Growth and 
Structural Change, 1868-1938, 19^4, p. 25. 
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per person while national income in U.S. dollars pcrhectatetrf 
arable land is only 90.23. Compared with Pakistan, the conea- 
ponding figures are 0.26 hectares and 164.02 U. S. dollars ; for 
Ceylon 0.15 hectares and $ 416.73 ; for Israel, 0.17 hectares and $ 
562.50; for Netherlands, 0.08 hectares and $ 1174.72; for Japan 
0.06 hectares and 10,55.28. This amount per person is quite insigni- 
ficant to enable him to make both ends meet unless there is some 
other subsidiary occupation to fall back upon for spare time. Village 
industries thus provide the best solution. 

Importaoce of Village IbdiistriM 

According to the National Planning Committee (1938> the 
importance of cottage and small-scale industries for improving the 
economic life of the large masses of the rural people arises from 
various advantages which industries enjoy. They are : 

(i) employment in the rural setting of the worker’s own place 
of habitation combined with numerous physical, moral, material and 
other benefits that go with such employment : 

(ii) finding means of livelihood for the largest number of 
persons ; 

(iii) offering opportunities for profitable employment and deve- 
lopment of inherent talent and aptitude in occupation which should 
be congenial to them ; 

(iv) the opportunities of following more than one vocation for 
means of livelihood, particularly occupations for the cultivating 
classes ; 

(v) the compuatively lower cost of living for a similar standard 
in rural areas than in urban areas ; 

(vi) the increased employment in rural areas leading to spread- 
ing over of purchasing power which is confined to urban areas at 
present : 

(yii) they effect decentralisation of industries by creating indus- 
trial estates. 

The Planning Commission attached great importance to the 
development of rural industries. In the First Five Year Plan it said : 
“The importance of small scale production in the predominantly agri- 
cultural economy can hardly ^stressed. What is essential for eco- 
m!c development on democratic lines is a diffusion of sources of 
power and instruments of production, which should release new 
of energy among the people and make them participate 
actively. Small scale industries are essential to provide subsidiary 
or alternative occupations and to utilise local raw materials or cater 
to local markets.” 

The Industrial Policy Resolution, 1956, wtule emphasising the 
role of cottage and small scale industries stated : 
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“They provide immediate large-scale employment ; they ofiFer a 
method of ensuring a more equitable distribution of the 
national income and they facilitate an effective mobilization 
of resources of capital and skill which might otherwise 
remain unutilised. Some of the problems that unplanned 
urbanization tends to create wilt be avoided by the esta- 
blishment of smalt centres of industrial production all 
over the country’'. 

In the Second Five Year Plan it observed. “Village and small 
industries in their different aspects are an integral and continuing 
element both in the economic structure and in the scheme of national 
planning. The primary object to developing small-scale industries is to 
extend work opportunities, raise incomes and standard of living and 
bring about a more balanced and integrated rural economy. Inevit- 
ably, in rural areas, the traditional industries have to be given 
immediate consideration.” 

The Third Five Year Plan remarked, “Village and small industries 
have made a significant contribution in the first two Plans in realising 
the objectives of expanded employment, larger production and more 
equitable distribution. With the larger dimensions of the tasks to be 
accomplished in the Third Plan, their role will be even more impor- 
tant The pace of technical change will have to be so regulated 

that large scale technological unemployment with consequent hard- 
ship and misery to millions of people is avoided. The problems of 
khadi and village industries, therefore, need to be constantly reviewed 
and necessary measures taken to realise the full potential of decentra- 
lised industry in the national economy.” 

The Fourth Five Year Plan observed, “these industries provided 
part-time and fuller employment to about 8 million persons; and addi- 
tional whole-time employment to about 6.3 lakh persons. During the 
Plan period, decentralised growth of industries would be promoted ; 
earning of the people engaged in such industries would be raised by 
improving their skills and productivity ; and organising artisans and 
craftsmen on co-operative lines.” 

The Fifth Plan rightly mentions : 

“A significantly large number of persons already dependent 
upon traditional industries like handloom, sericulture, 
coir, khadi and village industries are living below the 
poverty line....Therefore, the principal objectives of the 
programme for the development of different small indus- 
tries in the Fifth Plan are to facilitate the attainment of 
some of the major tastes for the removal of poverty and 
inequality in consumption standards of these persons 
through creation of large scale opportunities for fuller and 
additional productive employment and improvement of 
their skills so as to improve their level of earning”.’ 

1. Draft Five Year Flatty 1974-79* Part II, p* 164. 
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The Junta Party Manifesto, I9n, clearly stated that to ensure 
full employment and decentralisation of economic power, the country 
must ‘‘follow the Gandhian precept that whatever cart be produced 
efficiently by decentralised industry should be so produced. There 
is room for heavy and large-scale industry but only where it is not 
possible to organise such production satisfactorily in the cottage and 
small scale sector”. 

According to the Draft Five Year Plan (1978-79). “The rapid 
and widespread development of small and cottage industries is one 
of the major objectives of the Plan as a part of the primary goals of 
reducing unemployment and underemployment in the country. The 
major components of the strategy of village and small scale indus- 
tries are 

(i) To generate opportunities for fuller and full time employ- 
ment by (a) revitalising and developing the existing tradi- 
tional and other small scale industries, and (b) promoting 
intensive development of new viable small industries; 

(ii) to raise the level of earnings of rural artisans, handloom 
weavers, craftsmen and others employed in these industries; 

(iii) to promote the growth of these industries in rural areas 
and small towns ; and 

(iv) to reduce progressively the role of subsidies by providing 
these selectively for credit and development of skills, 
designs and marketing. 

Classification of Cottage Industries 

The cottage industries may be classified into the following cate- 
gories : — 

(i) Part-time rural cottage industries, which cover all such indus- 
tries which provide supplementary occupation to agriculturists and 
which are mostly agro-industrial in nature e.g. : — 

(a) Processing industries — processing of cereals and pulses, oi 
extraction, cotton ginning, coffee grinding, groundnut 
decortication, rice hulling, etc, 

(b) Agro-based industries — dairying, poultry, piggery, bee- 
keeping, sheep and goat rearing, fish culture, sericulture, 
arboriculture, etc. 

(c) Fruit and vegetable preservation and utilization — bottling 
and canning of fruits, dehydration of peas, chutney, pickles, 
sauces, soaps, sharbat making. 

(d) Handloom weaving, hosiery and knitting. 

(e) Tadi, palm gur, jaggery, khandsari making; flour grinding, 
dal making, oilseed crushing, bakeries and confectionaries. 

(f) Basket and rope making, cane aud wicker work, biri 
making etc. 

1. Draft Five Year Flan, 1978-^83. (1978), P. 177. 
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(ii) Whole-time rural industries, comprise mostly of village 
crafts like 

(a) pottery, clay toys, making of biicks and tiles, kitchen 
wares and earthen utensils, limestone making. 

(b) saw milling, wood work and carpentry, blacksmithy. 

(c) leather flaying, curing, tanning of hides and skins, raaking- 
of foot-wear, collection and processing of bristles, animal 
casings, utilization of horns, hoof and bones, cattle 
carcass, etc. 

(iii) Urban cottage industries generally provide whole-time occu- 
pation to the workers engaged in them, e.g. ; — 

(a) gold and silver ornament making, brass and metal utensil 
making, trunk and suit-case, metal containers, and gal- 
vanized buckets making. 

(b) wood and ivorj’ carving, card board boxes, pencil making, 
saw milling, furniture and joinery works. 

(c) fabric making, tailoring and ready-made garments, thread 
manufacture, hosiery and knitting. 

(d) toy making, sports goods, stationery goods, paper making. 

(e) aerated water and sofl-drink. 

SoflM Important Village Indnstries 

Promotion and encouragement of co-operative efforts for the 
development of khadi and other village industries has been an impor- 
tant function of the khadi and village industries commission. 

PROGRESS OF KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
IN INDIA 

(in Rs. lakhs) 

1955-56 1970-71 


Items 

Khadi Village Total 

Khadi 

Village Total 



industries 



industries 


Value of output 
Employment (Nos. 

554 

1,093 

1,647 ■ 

2,585 

8,560 

11,145 

in lakhs) 

6.58 

3.01 

9.59 

9.41 

9.79 

19.20 

Wages 

Percentage share of 

332 

360 

692 




wages in output 
Wages per head per 

59 

33 

52 

55 

17 

25 

annum 

50 

120 

72 

151 

147 

148 

Per capita output pet 







anna:^ 

84 

363 

172 

275 

874 

580 


(Source : Khadi and Village Industries Commission : Activities At A 
Glance, p. 7) 
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Ehadi production was of the order of 3584 in. metres in 
1968-69. It increased to 3830 m. metres in 1972-73. But in 1973-74 
its production was 3650 m. metres. The production of all varieties 
(including woollen and silk cloth) increased from 53.76 m. metres in 
1960-61' to 84.85 m. sq metres in 1965-69 but declined to 60.0 m. sq. 
metres in 1968-69 and increased to 72.2 m. sq. metres in 1972-73. 
It gives einplojment to about 90 lakh persons. 

Gur and Kiiandsari 

This industry has been organised by the Commission. The pro- 
duction of gur and khandsari increased from 123.0 thousand tonnes 
in 1960-61 to 248.8 thousand tonnes in 1965-66 but declined to 
204.3 thousand tonnes in 1968-69. It was about 240.0 thousand 
tonnes in 1973-74. 

The Commission has helped the industry by introducing and 
supplying improved implements (bullock-driven or power-driven 
crushers centrifugal and replacement of traditional kolhus by im- 
proved ones), giving an e.xtraction of 65 to 68 per cent ; by introduc- 
ing cheap juice clarificants and improvement of the quality of 
product ; by introducing sulphitation process which has increased the 
recovery of khand to about 75 per cent ; by organising gnr produc- 
tion units ; by training cane growers in improved techniques of gur 
production ; and by constructing godowns for storing sugarcane and 
gur. h provides seasonal employment to about 30 lakh people. 

Palm Gur Industry 

There are about 80 m. palm trees in the country, of which 80 
per cent are palmyra. But of this number, only about 50 m. are 
exploited. The industry gives direct employment to about 20 lakh 
people and indirect employment to about 6 lakh people for 200 days 
in a year. The Commission covers about 3 I /2 lakh tappers organised 
in about 3.300 co-operatives covering some 7,000 villages. The value 
of palm gur was Rs. 69.18 million in 1964-65, and Rs. 65.22 m. in 
1968-69 and about Rs. 70 m. in 1973-74. The production amounted 
to 78.2 thousand tonnes in 1960-61 and 94 1 thousand tonnes in 
1965-66. ft was a little over 95 thousand tonnes in 1973-74. 
Processing of Cereals anci Pulses Industry 

Hand pounding of paddy is an old industry. Owing to 
ipechanisation, the production of hand pounded rice has been 
reduced from 75 per cent to about 40 per cent. The production was 
57.7 thousand tonnes in 1960-61, it decreased to 42.0 thousand tonnes 
in 1965-66 and rose to 78.4 thousand tdnnes in 1968.69 and to about 
80.0 thousand tonnes in 1973-74. The industry provides full time 
employment to about 15,000 people ; and part time employment to 
about 40,000 people. 

The development programme stated by the Commission consists 
of the manufacture and supply of improved implements, estoUisb- 

F.—66 
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ment of marketing depots, construction of godowns for storage of 
rice, paddy and implements ; and provision of training to the 
artisans, at Wanakhori (Gujarat). Improved implements like 
dhenkis, atta chakies, ball-bearing sets and winnowing fans are dis- 
tributed. 

Village Oil Industry 

A number of oilseeds are crushed both for edible and non-edible 
purposes. The production of edible oil was 59.6 thousand tonnes in 
1960-61 ; it declined to 50.1 thousand tonnes in 1965-66 and 38.4 
thousand tonnes in 1968-69, but was about 50 thousand tonnes in 
1973-74. 

Oil processing and crushing industry provides full time emfdoy- 
ment to about 30,000 people and part-time employment to about 

1 5.000 people throughout 5,000 co-operatives which run about 

45.000 ghanis. 

The development programme of the Commission consists of the 
schemes of hancial help to the oilmen for purchase of oilseed ; 
supply of improved ghanis and help in the sale of oil through 
registered selling agencies ; and the organisation of cooperative 
societies. 

Non-edible oil and Soap 

Important non-edible oilseeds available in the country are neem, 
mahua, karanja, pilu, pisa, maroti, ratanjoti, Kamla, and Kokum etc. 
This industry provides seasonal employment to about 95,000 people. 

The Commission’s programme emphasises on the preservation 
and conservation of non-edible oilseeds for strengthening the raw 
materials required by the vegetable oil-based industries. 

Hand-made Paper 

This type of paper is being made by cityi-wastes like rags, 
clothes, paper and rural-wastes like plant stalks, paddy straw and 
bagasses. The production of hand made paper increa«d from 
1,227 tonnes in 1960-61 to 1,966 tonnes in 1965-66 and to 2,888 
tonnes in 1968-69 and to about 3,000 tonnes in 1973-74. It provides 
employment to about 4,000 people. 

With the improvements in techniques of rag cutting, pulp 
beating, calendering and glazing ; and the use of mechankally driven 
beaters, new types of paper such as stencil, tissue, decorative^ padcing 
and better varieties of paper are being prr^uced. 

Village Tanniiig Industry 

There are about 900 flaying centres and over 700 tanneries. 
These produce leather goods and tan hides and skins. The produo- 
tion of leather goods was in terms of values, Rs. 0.36 croies in 
1960-61. It increased to Rs. 2.69 crores In 1965-66 to 4.65 ernera in 
1968-69 ; and to over Rs. 5.00 crores in 1973-74. 
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Bee Keeping 

This industry is mostly developed in south India. The Com- 
mission covers about 17,000 villages where there are over 250,000 bee 
colonies. The number of bee keepers is about 75,000. The pro- 
duction of honey rose from 562,000 kgs. in 1962-63 to 15,00,000 kgs. 
in 1968-69. 

Village Pottery 

The industry gives employment to about 5 lakh families of 
potters for nearly 8 months in a year. The annual value of potteries 
has been estimated at more than a crore of rupees. 

The Commission covers about 30,000 potters; The develop- 
ment programmes consist of training and research, financial assist- 
ance, service facilities, provision of common workshed, brick-kilns 
and training-oum-production centres. 

Sericulture 

This industry is developed mostly in Karnatak state, which 
produces about 50 per cent of the total production followed by W. 
Bengal, Assam, Kashmir, M.P. and Bihar. 

The total production increased from- 1.9 m. kgs. in 1960-61 to 
2.15 m.kgs. in 1965-66, to 2.35m. in 1968-69; to 2.8 m. kg. in 1973-74 
and to 3.55 kg. m.in 1977-78. By 1982-83, it is expected to rise to 62 
m. kgs. 

The number of persons to whom sericulture provided part- 
time employment rose from 2.7 m, in 1960-61 to 3.0 m. in 1968-69 ; 
to over 3.2 m. in 1973-74. and to 3.6 m. in 1977-78. By 1982-83, the 
employment is expected to increase to 4.4 m. persons. 

The value of exports of silk fabrics and waste increased from 
Rs. 1.37 crores in 1960 to Rs. 2.82 crores in 1965. Rs. 5.97 crores 
in 1968, to Rs. 9.2 crores in 1973 ; and to Rs. 27 crores in 1977-78. 
By 1982-83 it is expected to increase to Rs 60 lakhs. 

The Central Silk Board, established in 1949, looks after the 
development of silk and sericulture industry. 

Research centres work at Berhampore, Mysore, Ranchi ; and 
Seed Stations at Srinagar, Coonoor and Lokha. 

Coir Industry 

This industry is essentially export-oriented and is mainly 
organised on a cottage basis, though some factories employ wooden 
looms worked by manual labour. It is concentrated in Kerala. 
The production of coir fibre increased from 152,000 tonnes in 
1960-61 to 161,000 tonnes in 1973 and that of coir products from 
24,200 to 26,000 tonnes and coir rope from 14,250 tonnes to 21,000 
tonnes. 
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The value of exports increased from Rs. 8.7 crorcs in 1960-61 
to Rs. 11.10 crores in 1965-6 j ; to Rs. 14.5 crores in 1968-69 ; to 
Rs. 15.5 crores in 1973-74 and to Rs. 25,0 crores in 1977-78. The 
industry provides employment to about lakh persons. 

The Coir Board looks after the development of the Industry. 
Research Centres work at Alleppy and Uluberia. The National Coir 
Training and Design Centre trains peoples and evolves nevr and 
improved designs for coir products. 

Handicrafts 

These, including precious, semi-precious and synthetic stones, 
jewellery, carpets, druggets and other art crafts such as art metalware 
and hand printed* textiles, engage about 14 lakh persons in about 
4 lakh handicraft establishments. Their production increased from 
Rs, 253 crores in 1961 to Rs. 320 crores in 1973, to Rs. 440 crores 
in 1977-78. It is expected to increase to Rs. 800 crores by 1982-83. 
The exports increased from 19.34 crores in 1961 to Rs. 65 crores 
in 1973. 

The All-lndja Handicrafts Board, set up in 1962, looks after 
the improvement in production and marketing of handicrafts It 
also provides assistance in designing through its 5 regional offices : 
and provides training facilities through 6 pilot centres. 

SMALL SCALE INDL’STRIF.S 

As noted earlier, small scale industries are undertakings having 
investments in fixed assets in plants and machinery not exceeding 
Rs. 10 lakhs. 

These industries may he classified into four types : 

(i) Fart-tme urban small scale industries ; consist mostly of 
seasonal industries engaging part-time labour, e.g., pottery, tiles 
and cement pipes, sanitary wares. 

(ii) Who'e-time wban mm I sca^e industr'es include small 
perennial factories in urban areas, Eke: (a) biri and cigarette making 
(b) blacksmithy, carpentry, engineering units for servicing of factors, 
harvesters, threshers, ploughshares, duster and sprayer of insectici- 
des ; (c) electrical units for electrical installations, servicing elec- 
trical motors, pumping sets, tube -wells, grinder flours and dehusking 
mills, powerlooms; (d) hosiery plants, bobbins, furniture making, 
printing presses, roller skins; (e) handicrafts like r/nmV, and 
carpet making, embroidery, tailoring, soap, coir products, hair oils 
and perfutpery ; (f) metal based industries like galvanised buckets, 
boxes, brass utensils, wire products, builders" hard-ware small foun- 
dries and forge shops, welding, galvanising and electroplating ; 

(g) dyeing, drugs and medicines, moulded plastic goods, fertilizers ; 

(h) miscellaneous industries like umbrella assembling, cycle repairing, 
storage batteries, cycle parts, aerated water, soft drinks, confec- 
tionary, basket and cane work, goldsmithy, leather work. 
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0u) Part-time rural small scale industries include all seasonal 
factories in rural areas primarily concerned with the processing of 
agricultural produce like rice, dal, gur making and flour mills. 

(iv) Whole-time rural st) all scale industries are extremely few 
which suggests that it is in this field that scope for their setting up 
is the greatest. 

Role of Small Scale Industries 

Small scale industries play a significant role in national eco- 
nomy. In 1969-70, about 90 percent of the registered factories in 
India with about 35 percent of their total employment were small 
scale industries. The number of registered units has gone up from 
36,199 in 1961 to 4,09 lakhs in 1974 ; and to 5.26 lakhs in 1976. 

The total empkyment piovided by these industries has risen 
from 27 lakhs in 1965 to 33 lakhs in 197 to 45 lakhs in 1973 and to 
55 lakhs in K76. 

The gross value of these industries rose from Rs. 2,374 crores 
in 1965 to Rs. 3,670 crorcs in 197.‘, to Rs, 4,050 croies in 1971, 
Rs. 6,249 crores in 1973 ; and Rs. 12,400 crores in 1976. 

They constitute 90 per cent of the total registered factories 
and account for about 40 'percent of the total production in the 
registered manufacturing sector- 

The fixed capital involved was Rs. 814 crores 

Over 500 items have been reserved for exclusive development 
in the small scale sector, as per new industrial Policy of 1977. 

Apart from the qualitative growth, there has been a significant 
increase in the variety of products manufactured by these units. 
Small scale sectors has ventured into many new and sophisticated 
fields of production which include TV set, cardiac pacenniakers, ECO 
machines and hearing,aids. They also supply parts and components 
to large scale industries engaged in the manufacture of machine 
tools, bicycles, automobiles, electrical appliances and machining. 

Present Plight of Village and Small Scale Industries 

Regarding village industries the Planning Commission has ad- 
mitted that ‘‘the development of such industries is hampered by the 
present level of technology and by shortage of trained and experien- 
ced supervisory personnel While these industries have helped 

to provide partial relief to village artisans and under-employed wo- 
men workers in the villages, they have not been able to provide fully 
remunerative work or to attract young men with same measure of 
training and education.^ 

The Fourth Five Year Plan has indicated the principal lacunae 
and deficiencies of these industries thus : ‘XO coverage of these 

1. ^ Third Five Year Plan, pp, 196-197 
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industries under the development programmes is still rather limited 
0i) Shortage of raw materials emerged as a serious retarding factor 
in the expansion of several industries ; (iii) Elements which contri- 
bute to the intrinsic strength of small industries, viz., the adoption 
of appropriate technology and of proper management methods have 
not always received sufficient attention ; (iv) Certain essential facili- 
ties, particularly research have not been organised on any sufficient 
scale for the small scale industries ; (v) The progress in building up 
aneillary industries have been slow; (vi) Sucoess in promoting indus- 
tries in rural areas has been very limited ; (vii) the wage levels in 
traditional industries continue to be low and sustained in appreciable 
measures by subsidies, rebates, etc.” 

Problems of Cottage and Small Scale Industries 

1. Shortage of Raw materials. The cottage worker suffers 
from acute shortage of raw materials. The handloom industry 
is wholly dependent upon the supply of yarn from cotton mills 
and hence the shortage of yarn is always felt. The tanners also 
complain that good quality hides are bought by rich middlemen on 
behalf of city firms and exported, and similarly good type of wool 
finds its way to cities and hence a serious shortage of these raw 
materials is often felt. They also pay comparatively high price for 
raw materials because of the middlemen. Thus the artisan does not 
get enough of what he wants, what he gets is of poor quality and that 
too has to be bought at higher prices. In addition, there is also a 
considerable lack of reliability in the quality of raw material sold 
by the middlemen with the result that it destroys the reputation of 
the artisan who uses them. 

The result is that these industries ve^ often fail to produce 
goodsin requisite quantities of good quality and at cheap rates. 

The fhture growth of these industries depends on access to raw 
materials and equipments. The International Team, therefore, recom- 
mended specific revision in the present system of allocations which 
redress the current inequalities of allocation and distribution betwwn 
lar^ and small industries. It suggested a phased programme toward 
a single price-tax system for all commodities. 

EflScicnt marketing would depend upon the choice of articles to 
be produced, by exploring the potential demand of the rural areas 
and by converting it into effective demand and by gauging the demand 
of the urban areas as well. As far as possible the marketing orga- 
nisation of small producers should be a co-operative society— which 
should handle supply as well as the marketing functions of the 
members. The marketing organisation should be conversant with 
the government purchase policy and the facilities offered by the 
various organisations. 

2. Lack of Credit and finance. The financial disability of 
small artisans is beyond doubt. His financial needs consist of the 
purchases of raw materials, working expenses and accommodation 
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between production and sale of the prodhcts. Their internal sources 
are quite inadequate. “This leads to instability of their profits 
which deters banks from giving insecured loans.”^ Their require- 
ments are met by moneylenders or merchant dealers and village 
sahukars who usually charge high rates of interest. The total 
amount of loans granted to them by the commercial banks forms a 
very small part of the total loans to the industry.® 

The Second International Team recommended that the conces- 
sional interest rates (as at present prevalent) should be replaced by 
rate more nearly related to those in the market, and individual 
borrowers should be charged the same rates. Earnest money 
deposits should bear interest. Hire-purchse finance is simple, self- 
securing and flexible method of giving financial assistance and has 
a wide scope for further expansion. 

Further, at present most of the units are debarred from getting 
finance because of conventional notions about credit-worthiness, re- 
payment schedules and overdues. Finance, therefore, is made avail- 
able by the Apex Industrial Co-operative Banks, and even by the 
Central Co-operative Banks (which have surplus funds) provided 
reasonable guarantees for repayment are made either by the promo- 
ters or the Government. Nearly all governments have set up Agro- 
Industrial Corporations for financial as well as technical assistance. 
The establishment of the Industrial Development Bank under the 
Reserve Bank of India is also a right move. But it is felt that only 
an organisation like the Rural Industries Commission would be able 
to co-ordinate the work of all these agencies while seeking co-opera- 
tion from Commercial and Urban Co-operative Banks. 

3. Low Level of Technology and Skill. The development of 
the village and small scale industries is hampered by the present low 
level of technology and shortage of trained and experienced super- 
visory personnel. So that the methods and art of production tech- 
nique, especially in handloom, village ghanis and tanning and pottery 
are even now antiquated. 

The small scale industries are provided, at present technical 
advice and assistance by three sources— the Central Small Industries 
Organisation ; common facility workshop ; and the prototype-cum- 
pr^uction centres. But the facilities provided by these bodies are 
not sufficient and satisfactory. 

Instead of providing too many, services in too many locations 
there should be greater concentration of activity in major locations. 
D«siga work taken up should be much more carefuljy related to 
Indiian market requirements and the ability of small industries to 
produce machines after they have been tested. 

1. C.L.Mcrvin, Financing of Small Corporation, pp. 15-24. 

Z.Tbc Second Report of the International Team p. 10. 
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. If the small scal^ industries are to compete with big industries, 
they must keep papc with advanced technology. According' to Dr. 
Gadgil, “The small size of industries must be rampatibid with 
efficient production and as low an investment as practicable. 
Technology may be evolved out of traditional techniques or derived 
from advanced techniques by modifications or adjustments or could 
even be newly created according to needs.” According to Dr. 
Schumacher, the average capital cost for an industrial unit should be 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 per person. 

Skill formation in the rural areas may be promoted through 
the basic and multipurpose polytechnic schools, systematic mobile 
demonstrations, in plant training facilities and audiovisual displays 
fn which the best technology that has been useful in pilot industrial 
projects should be imparted to the trainees. 

Industrial Estates Only in Urban Areas. The scheme of indus- 
trial estates was adopted to take the industry to rural areas. But 
in reality, because of availability of power, water suppl and trans- 
port, most of the estates have been established in the precincts of 
the towns. It is, therefore, necessary to establish theses estates in 
rural areas. Each estate should consist of not more than three/four 
facton^ (looking to the capacity of the neighbourhood to support 
and find resources for the same). They should also have a commu- 
nity workshed, equipped with common service facilities for supply- 
cum-marketing work. If power is available, a few machines like the 
circular saw drilling machines, welding sets, blowers, etc. smaller 
sheds should be set up in individual villages, each to accommodate 5 
to- 10 artisans, to whom tools could be distributed at subsidised 
prices. 

cottage and SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 
UNDER THE PLANS 

Since Indepedence the GoVt’s policy towards these industries 
has been helpful. The Industrial Polity of 19*18 and 1956 haivd 
asagoed a significant role to these industries in the overall program- 
me of industrialisation. Tl^ Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 
states ; “They provided Immediate and permanent im-ge-scale 
employment at relatively small capital cost, to meet a substantial 
part of the increased demand for consumer goods and simple pra- 
ducem goods, they offer a method of ensuring a more equitable 
distribution of the national income, they facilitate an effective 
raobil^ion of resources of capital and skill wUch might remain 
unotiliied. Some of the problems that unplanned urbanization 
tends to create will be avoided by the establishment of small centres 
of industrial production all over the country They will also bring 
out integration of the development of these industries with the rural 
economy on the one hand and large large scale industry on the 
other.” 


L Reiterated in the Second Five Year Flan^ p. 47. 
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Cottage and Small Scale Industries 

During the First Five Year Plan Rs. 43 crores were spent for 
development of cottage and small scale industries. During the Plan 
period two important steps were taken for the development and 
expansion of cottage and small scale industries. These were ; 
(i) setting apart by the government of substantial finance for the 
development of these industries ; and (ii) the building up of a net- 
work of All-India Boards to deal with the problems of the bandloom 
handicrafts, khadi and village industries, small-scale industries, 
sericulture and coir industry. Four regional small Industries Service 
Institutes were set up with a number of branch units for the purpose 
of providing technical services advice and assistance of small bus- 
ness. The Central Small Industries Organisation, for marketing of 
the products of small-scale industries was also set Up. 

During the Second Plan, the government wanted to implement 
as far as possible the basic recommendations of the Karve Com- 
mittee regarding the avoidance of technological unemployment and 
attempted to provide as large a measure of increased employment as 
possible in traditional . industries. During this Plan period about 
Rs. 175 crores were spent, as against a provision of Rs. 187 crores. 

In course of this Plan period. Small-scale Service Institutes 
were set up in all states In addition 42 Extension Centres were 
established in association with the village and small-scale industries 
in different parts of the country. About 60 Industrial Estates com- 
prising 700 small factories, were set up, though in all 1 20 new Indus- 
trial Estates were sanctioned for the Plan period. 

The Industrial Policy of 1956 emphasized that the State policy 
would be to ensure the village and small industries in the decentralis- 
ed sdetor acquired sufficient vitality to be self-supporting that their 
development was co-ordinated with that of large-scale industries. 
The extension of rural electrification and the availability of cheap 
power at lower price in future were expected to help considerably 
towards the fulfilment of these objectives. In the_ meantime, the 
policy of protection to village and small-scale industries by means of 
restriction on the volume of production in the large-scale sector and 
by differential taxation or by direct subsidies was continued. 

The main objectives kept in view in implementing progrunimcs 
for village and small industries in the Third Plan were ;(i) to improve 
the productivity of the worker and reduce production cost by placing 
relatively greater emphasis on positive forms of assistance such as 
improvement of skill, supply of technical advice, better equipment 
and credit, etc. (ii) to reduce progressively by the role of subsidies, 
sales rebates and sheltered markets : (iii) to promote the growth of 
industries in rural areas and small towns (iv) to promote the deve- 
lopment of small scale industries as ancillaries to large industries; 
and (v) to organise artisans and craftsmen on co operative lines. 

A total outlay of Rs. 264 crores was provided in theThird 
Plan ; the actual expenditure was of the order of Rs. 240.76 crores 
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During 1966-69, .the expenditure was esUmated at Rs, 132.55 
crores. During the Fourth Five Year Plan period, the total provision 
fixed was Rs. 293.13 crores as against this, the estimated outlay 
worked out to be Rs. 251 crores. It was astimated that the develop- 
ment programmes for these industries would provide part-time or 
fuller employment to about 1 1 m. persons and whole-time employ- 
ment to about 16 lakh persons, 250 new industrial estates would be 
set up. During the Fourth Plan period, the aims were ; (i) to pro- 
mote decentralised growth of industries, (ii) to raise the earnings of 
those engaged in small industries by providing positive forms of 
assistMce for improving their skills and productivity ; and (iii) to 
organise artisans and craftsmen on co-operative lines. 

Under the Fifth Plan the principal objectives of the programme 
for the development of different industries were to facilitate the 
removal of poverty and create employment opportunities and im- 
provement in the skills of the artisans. The broad strategy for the 
development of these industries was.^ 

(i) To develop and promote entrepreneurship and provide a 
package of consultancy services so as to generate maximum oppor- 
tunities for employment : 

(ii) To facilitate fuller utilisation of the skills and equipment 
for persons already employed I'n different small schle industries ; 

(iii) To progressively improve the production techniques of 
these industries so as to bring them to a viable level, and 

(iv) To promote these industries in selected growth centres, in 
semiurban and urban areas including backward areas. 

In the Fifth Plan, the provision was made for an allocation of 
Rs. 535.03 crores (Rs. 610 crores in the Draft Plan). The estimatai 
expenditure during 1974-78 on the village and small scale industries 
a ggr egated to Rs. 388 crores. 

Outlay on village and sunall IndiBtries^ 

Industry Fifth Plan Plan outlay 

Outlay Estimated 1978-83. 

expenditure 
(In crores of Rupees) 


Handtoom Industry 

99.42 

80.63 

280.00 

Powerlooms 

3.25 

1.53 

6.00 

Khadi and Rural 
Induitries 

142.98 

126.38 

390.00 

Small Scale Industries 200.68 

121.89 

545.00 


1. Drafi Fifth Five Year PIan,pAM. 

2 . md.,p.m. 
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Industrial Estates 

21.06 

17.64 

45.00 

Handicrafts 

29.80 

14.94 

57.00 

Sericulture 

29.68 

19.23 

70.00 

Coir Industry 

7.66 

5.55 

17.00 

Total 

’ 535.03 

387.79 

1410.00 


As a result of this outlay, the production of cloth in the decen- 
tralised sectors likely to increase to 41,00 million metres (2,300 m. 
metres from handlooms and 1,803 m. metres from powerlooms.) The 
production of small scale industries increased from Rs. 538 crores 
in 1974-75 to Rs. 1,000 crores in 1977-78. 


Village and Small Scale Indostries* 



Number 

1965- 

66 

1970- 

71 

1974- 

75 

1977- 
(78 likely) 

A. Frodnction 

1. Cotton cloth 
(i) Handlooms' 

(m. metres) 

3,056 

2,280 

2,290 

2,300 

(ii) Powerldoms (m. 
metres) 

1,412 

1,678 

1,800 

2. Khadi 

(i) Quantity (m. 
sq. metres) 

85 

57 

59 

72 

(ii) Value (Rs. crores) 

26.81 

25,85 

43.28 

64.10 

3. Village Industries 
(Rs. crores) 

55.87 

85.60 

136.31 

206.24 

4. Raw silk (Lakh kgs.) 

21.50 

28.40 

29.92 

33,40 

5. Small scale Industries 
(Value Rs. crores) 

N.A. 

N.A. 

49.32 

67.00 

B. Exports 

1. Cotton handloom fabrics 
and manufactures (Rs. 
crores) 

12.57 

12.40 

107.20 

210.00 

2. Silk fabrics and waste 
(Rs. crores) 

2.82 

14.23 

12.66 

27.00 

3. Handicrafts (Rs. crores) 

27.58 

80.30 

194.38 

440.00 

4. Coir Products 

(i) Quantity (000 tonnes) 

74.23 

52.21 

42.00 

45.00 

(li) Value (Rs. crores) 

17.47 

13.87 

17.60 

25.00 

5. Small Scale Industries 

N.A. 

171.00 

537.90 

1,000.00 

C. Growth of small scale Industries 

1. No. of regd. units (cumu- 
lative lakhs) 1.05 

2.38 

2.20 

2.60 


1 . Draft me Year Plan, 1978-83, p. 1 82. 
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Till the Fifth Plati, the programmes for the development of 
these industries consisted mainly of certain fiscal measures and a 
number of schemes for providing assistance and facilities in different 
forms, without a careful assessment of their appropriateness and 
viability. The Draft Five Year Plan has observed, “Fuller and 
additional full-time employment generated in most traditional rural 

industries was not upto expectations By and large, the objectives 

of the various programmes of improving the skills and production 
techniques, development of ancillary industries, growth of industries 
in rural and semi-urban areas and improvement in the levels of 
income, have not been achieved to an appreciable extent in a number 
of these industries. Common production programmes were not 
formulated in detail. There was also an increase. in the number of 
schemes, agencies and institutions, without adequate arrangements 
for co-ordination and monitoring of their activities. Most of the 
artisans, craftsmen and other small entrepreneurs failed to get a 
package of assistance and services, specially scarce raw materials. 
The small scale units have come up largely in cities and 
large towns. The incidence of sickness in this sector increased due 
mainly to deficiency in management, delayed payments by buyers, 
inadequacy of finance and marking outlet.’” 

In this background, the Draft Five Year Plan, therefore, 
proposed to formulate development programmes for some selected 
(i) industries based on in-depth studies of their present position, 
potential and problems ; and (ii) ‘growth’ areas based on detailed 
inventories of the existing and potential resources of blocks and 
districts to be selected for integrated rural development including 
tribal, hill and other backward areas. By concentrating on a 
smaller number of carefully chosen industries and areas, the pitfalls 
of the approach adopted so far will be avoided. 

The levels of employment and production anticipated in 
1982-83 are indicated below : 


Employment and Production-Village and .Small Industries 



Employment 
(Lakh person) 


Production 


1977-78 

1982-83 

1977-78 

1982-83 

Industry 

1 . Handloom 
Industry 

(Likely) 

(Anticipated) (Likely) 

(Anticipated) 

57.10 

92.00 

2,300 

3,700 

(m. metres) 

2. Powerlooms 

10.00 

13.00 

2,900 

3,900 





(m. metres) 

3. Khadi and Rural 



Industries 

25.60 

74.48 

270 

2.561 





(Cr. Rupees) 


1. Praft Five Year Plan p» 176, 
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4. Small scale 

Industries 27.68 57.68 

5. Industrial Estates 

6. Handicrafts 18.20 24.00 

7. Sericulture 36.00 44.00 

8. Coir Industry 5.00 5.00 

GOVERNMENT POLICY MEASURES 

The government has so far adopted many measures for the 
development of cottage and small scale industries. It^ has set up a 
number of agencies to help these industries. 1 hese include sinau 
scale Industries Board, the Khadi and Village Industries Commi.sston, 
the AH-lndia Handicrafts Board, the All-India Handioom Board, the 
Coir Board and the Central Silk Board. 

To encourage the small sector, the Central Government initially 
reserved 180 items for exclusive production in the sector This li^t 
has now been enlarged to contain more than 500 items. 

To provide institutional credit to this sector, financial assistance 
is available from the Sta'e Governments S. F. C. and banking insti- 
tutions scheduled commercial banks extended credit to 3 97 lal:b 
units during 1976-77. The credit guarantee scheme, modified in 
1970, is now being availed of by 211 credit institutions. 

The import policy for raw material.s for this sector has been 
liberalised in 1976. Units get ting licenses upto Rs. 50 000 now get 
licenses automatically without showing any consumption. They 
also obtain these licences unto Rs. 50,000 in free foreign exchange. 

Technical advice and assistance to small-scale manufacturers 
is provided by small Industries Development Organisation through 
its network of 16 Service Institutes, 27 Branch Institutes, 41 extension 
and 7 Production and Training Centres The organisation also 
provides common service and tool room facilities in workshops 
attached to small Industries, service institutes^ and extension centres. 
It conducts courses m management and technical disciplines. 

The National Small Industries Corporation set up in 1955, 
operates the. scheme of producing machinery for small-scale manu- 
factures on a hire purchase basis on concessional terms, 

Legislative protection to cottage and household industries to 
ensure that these activities, which provide selLcmpIoymcnl in large 
numbers get due recognition in the industrial development of the 
country. 


10.53 


6,700 

267,000 
(Rs. crores) 

550 

800 


(Rs. crores) 

35.4 

62.5 


(Rs. crores) 

N.A. 

N.A. 
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District Industries Centres 

The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1977 mentions the settuig 
up of district industrial centres as focal points for transfer of 
technology to marketing and allied fields. In each district, there 
will be one agency to deal with all requirements of small and village 
industries. These requirements will include economic investigation 
of the districts’ raw materials and other resources, arrangements 
for credit facilities, supply of machinery and equipment, provision of 
raw materials an i other resources, an effective set up for marketing 
and a cell for quality control research and extension. 

The broad objectives of such a centre would be : 

(1) to set up display and informations cells ; 

(2) to show levels of technology used in rural industries ; 

(3) to establish design and development facilities for re-scaling 
of technology for transfer ; 

(4) to establish quality control services for small and cottage 
industries ; 

(5) to hold regional trade fairs, spot lighting development of 
technology in selected industries ; 

(6) to arrange buyer and seller meets on technology ; 

(7) to provide panorama of available technology for diffusion 
within the country ; 

(8) to provide techno-economic services to the entrepreneurs 
under one roof. 
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Agriculture under the Sixth Plan 


Since agriculture has been the main stay of the people, for it 
provides not only the food grains and other commercial crops but 
also employment to millions of farmers and others in agricultural 
operations and allied occupations. Fittingly greater emphasis has 
been placed on an integrated approach to agriculural development 
through pest control, nutrient and energy supply and to production 
conservation consumption and trade. The main strategy of this 
development comprise three-fold measures : 

(a) To fight the triple alliance of weeds, pests and gives 
through an appropriate blend of genetic, agronomic, 
biological and chemical methods of pest control. 

(b) To harness fully the organic fand biological sarchese of 
fertilisers for increasing their supply to land under culti- 
vation. 

(c) To look after the health of the soil, the plant and animal 
life, through community help. 

According to the Sixth Plan Document, the three major factors 
infiuencing stability of production are weather, pest epidermics and 
public policies. Weather abrrations are beyond human control. 
But contingency plans will have to be prepared for areas prove to 
drought and floods so that weather hazards could be minimised. 
Pest epidermics can be kept under control through proper pest sur- 
veillance and plant profection measures Public policies in the area 
of agrarian reforms and princing, marketing and distribution can 
be tailored to stimulate production. The Sixth Plan therefore, puts 
greater stress on minimising the handicaps of small and marginal 
farmers and maximising the benefits for intensive agriculture offered 
by small holdings A three-pronged strategy has been enwisaged 
for this propose ; 

(i) Improving the productivity and income from small 
holdings through detailed advice on land and water use 
based upon 4 criteria, (a) ecological integration in land 
use pattern to help avoide the problems of water logging 
sativisation, erosion, etc irrigated areas; and to elevate 
and stabilise production in un-irrigated areas through 
water, harvesting and conservation; 
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(b) economic landuse so that costs, and risks are reduced 
and returns increased through proper advice on 
marketing ; 

(c) optimum use of available forms of energy; and (c) opti- 
mumisation of employment opportunities. 

(ii) Promoting farmers organisations for storage and market- 
ing particularly of perishable commodities, to protect 
them from exploitation by middlemen. 

(iii) Diversification of opportunities for income through the 
introduction of subsidiary occupations under different 
Rural Development Programmes. 

Objectives and Srtategy of Agricultural Programmes 

The aims of the agricultural programmes have been laid down 
thus : 

(a) to consolidate the gains already achieved ; 

fb) to accelerate the face of implementation of land reforms 
and institution building for beneficiaries. 

(c) to extend the benefits of new technology to more farmers, 
cropping systems and regions and to promote greater farm 
management through concurrent attention to cash and 
non-qash inputs; 

(d) to make agricultural growth not only instrument of main- 
taining an effective national food security system but also 
a catalyst of income and employment generation in rural 
areas ; 

(e) to promote scientific land water use pattern based an 
considerations of ecology, economics, energy conserva- 
tions and employment generation; and 

(f) to safeguard the interests of both producers and consumers 
by attending to the needs of production conservation, 
marketing and distribution in an integrated manner. 

To achieve these objectives the Planning Commission postu- 
lates the following pre-requisites so that maximum benefit could go 
to the small and marginal farmers : 

(a) Extend the benefits envisaged under the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme to all farming communities in 
all the blockes: 

(b) Help to organise farmers Agro-service Centres fojr 
providing relevant services in the area of tillage and farm 
operations, water conservation and management, plant 
protection, proceeding and marketing; 
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(c) Promote group management of soil, plant and animal 
health care without affecting the individuality of farm 
holdings; 

(d) Organise effective input supply services including credit; 

(e) Provide necessary assistance in the areas of post-harvest 
technology particularly with regard to marketing through 
the rural godowns project; and 

(f) Develop further on-going crop/animal credit insurance 
schemes to insulate farmers from losses due to reasons 
beyond their control. 

The main objective through the Plan priod would be to -mini- 
mise variations in per capita income and regional inbalances in 
different parts of the country through : (i) strengthening of the 
research work in reletivity less developed areas; (ii) introducing 
“training and visit system” of extension; (iii) restoring the damage 
done to land due to all man-made processes which either destroy 
or deminish the biological potential of land; (iv) providing appor- 
tunities for remunerative marketing of the farmers crops; (v) intro- 
ducing corrective measures and popularising the cultivation of pulses, 
oilseeds and develop “pulses and oilseed crops villages;” (vi) pro- 
tecting plant and producing and distributing quality seed; (vii) build- 
ing a National Food Security System — with a minimum grain reserve 
of IS million tonnes; and minimising the losses in storage through 
an intensification of the “Save Grain Compaign’; and (vii) stabi- 
lising prices of agricultural commodities by increasing their 
production. 

Programmes for Agriculturai Production 

Agricultural production programmes have been formulated 
on the basises that stable apiculture could be possible by (i) increa- 
sing irregation potential ; (ii) increasing use of fertilizers and psti- 
cides; (iii) better crop varieties and quality seeds ; and (iv) higher 
level of production technology for major cereals, cotton, sugarcane 
etc. Therefore, the main strategy for crop production during the 
Sixth Plan period would be on the following lines : 

(a) a steady growth of foodgrains (from 128 m. tonnes to 
154 m. tonnes) to meeting the powing needs and a sub- 
stantial increase in pulse production (from i 1.6 m. tonnes 
to 14.5 m. tonnes) to improve the nutritional quality of 
the diet of the people ; 

(b) to aim at self-sufficiency in oil seeds production (from'" 
9.32 m. tonnes to about 11.10 m. tonnes) to eliminate 
impart of edible oil ; and 

(c) to increase production of experient oriented crops like tea 

(from 564 m. kg. to 705 m. kg.) ; coffee (from 118,000 
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tonnes to 159000 tonnes), tobacco tfrom 465 m. kg. to 
525 tn. kg.) ; cashewnuts (from 180,000 tonnes to 300,000 
tonnes); pepper (from 26,100 to 40,000 tonnes); chillies 
(637,900 to 700,000 tonnes). Jute (from 5.66 m. bales 
to 6.96 m. bales) ; cotton (from 7.34 m. bales to 9.20 m. 
bales) ; and sugarcane (from 175.80 m. tonnes to 215.00 
m. tonnes) ; and fruits and vegetables : 

Targets of Crop-Prodnctitm, 1980-85 


Crop 

Base level 
1979-80 

Plan Target 
1980-85 

1. Foodgrains (million tmmes) 



Rice 

51.24 

63.00 

Jowar 

10.88 

12.00 

Bajra 

5.28 

5.80 

Maize 

6.23 

6.80 

Ragi 

2.85 

2.70 

Small Millets 

1.83 

1.90 

Wheat 

35.64 

44.00 

Barley 

2.30 

2.90 

Total cereals 

116.25 

139.10 

Pulses 

11.61 

14.50 

Total foodgrains 

127.86 

153.60 

2. Oilseeds (million tonnes) 



Groundnut 

6.12 

7.30 

Castor seed 

0.24 

0.30 

Rope and mustard 

1.91 

2.40 

Sesamum 

0.49 

0.55 

Linseed 

0.56 

0.55 

Total 5 oilseeds 

9.32 

11.10 

Nigersccd 

0.10 

0.20 

SafQower 

0.23 

0.35 

Soyabean 

0.40 

1.00 

Sunflower 

0.15 

0.35 

Total All oilseeds 

10.2M) 

13.00 

3. Sugarcane (m. totmes) 

175R0 

215.00 
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4. Cotton (m. bales of 170 kg. 



each) 

7.34 

9.20 

5. 

Jute (m. bales of 180 kg. each) 

5.66 

6.96 

6. 

Mesta ( — do—) 

1.88 

2.12 


Total jute & mesta 

7.54 

9,08 

1 . 

Tobacco (m. kg.) 

465 

525 

8. 

Cashewnut (000 tonnes) 

180 

300 

9. 

Coconut (m. nuts) 

6,000 

6,750 

10. 

Arecanut (000 tonnes) 

166 

175 

11. 

Tea (m. kg.) 

564 

705 

12 . 

Coffee (000 tonnes) 

118 

159 

13. 

Rubber (000 tonnes) 

144 

200 

14. 

Cardamom (000 tonnes) 

4,500 

5,500 

15. 

Fruits (additional production) 

— 

2.5 m. tonnes 

16. 

Vegetables ( — do—) 

— 

4.0 m. tonnes 


Efforts will be made increase production through increasiog 
irrigation facilities ; maximising the area under high-yielding varie- 
ties; use of fertilizers and improved seeds, adoption of plant pro- 
tection measures and remunerative price policies for ihe produce. 

Animal Husbandary and Dairying 

Live stock production and dairying programmes have been 
given importance as an instrumvOt to bring about social change 
through supplementing the income and providing employment to 
worker sections of the people in the rural areas. The programmes 
envisage : 

(i) Increased production of feed and feeder and their inte- 
gration into mixed farming systems, crop rotation and 
agro-foresting programmes. These programmes would 
be developed particularly in the drought prove and desert 
areas, tribal areas etc. 

(ii) Preservation and rehabilitation of species of animals like 
camels and yaks and undertaking cattle and buffalo 
development programmes by producing cows of indi- 
genous breeds, crossbred cows and unproved bufifalos. 
At least 10 million covers would be brought under cross- 
breeding programme so as to raise their number from 
3 million to 8 million and introduce the use of frozen 
semen technology for artificial insemination in cows 
she-buffaloes. 
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(iii) Intensification of Research and development for evolving 
high yielding strains of ducks and hens. The teroiles- 
chicks will be increased to 3S million. 

(iv) Implementation of intensive cross-breeding programmes 
with suitable exotic fine or medium wool breads through 
the establishment of large scale sheep-breeding farms. 
For mutton production more cross-breeds like corriedale 
will be raised. 

(v) For supply of adequate feed and fodder, high yielding 
varieties of fodder crops will be undertaken along with 
crop rotations. 

(vi) Increase in the coverage of insurance of live stock and 
poultry. 

tvii) The Operation Flood II would be extended to states, 
which have not been covered so far by this programme. 
This programme would be providing employment to 
about 10 million rurri families. Under the programme, 
a national milk grid would be developed to cater to the 
milk supply of fair metropolitan cities and towns with 
one lakh and above population. Milk processing and 
marketing facilities would be created for 4.36 million 
litres per day in 4 cities and feeder balancing facilities 
in the rural areas for 20 million litres a day through the 
cluster federations. 

Against the base level production of 3,000 million tonnes of 
milk in 1979-80, by 1984-85 the milk production would be increased 
to 38,00 million tonnes ; that of eggs from 12,320 million to 16,300 
and that of wool from 34 million kgs. to 39 million kgs. during the 
Sixth Plan period. During the Fifth Plan (1973-74 to 1977-78), the 
production of milk increased from 23.20 million tonnes to 27.60 
million tonnes, eggs 7700 millions to 10,280 million and wool 30.10 
million kgs. to 31.80 million kgs. veterinary hospitals from 9,495 
to 11,395 ; liquid milk plants from 90 to 127. 

Fishries Development 

During the Sixth Plan, the objectives of fishries development 
programme will be : 

(i) to step up considerably fish production both in marine 
(from 14.81 lakh tonnes to 22.00 lakh tonnes) and inland 
sectors (from 8 55 lakh tonnes to 13.00 lakh tonnes) i.e , 
the total fish production is to increase from 23.36 lakh 
tonnes to 35.00 lakh tonnes ; 

(ii) to promote inland fish production on scientific basis 
through extension, education, training and provision of 
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inputs with a view to increasing the productivity of water 
areas ; 

(iii) to organise intensive surveys on marine fishery resources 
assessment and ensure optimum exploitation of these re- 
sources through a judicious mix of traditional country 
boats, operators of mechanised boats and deep sea fishing 
vessels. The number of mechanised boats is expected 
to increase from 16,100 to 19000 and that of the deep 
sea fishing vessels from 105 to 350 ; 

(iv) to intensify efforts an processing, storage and transpor- 
tation of fish, improve marketing, tap vast potential for 
export of fish and fish products ; 

(v) to increase the nursery area from 1,454 hectares to 2,800 
hectares and the production of fry from 108 million to 
2200 million. 

(iv) improve the socio-economic condition of fisherman. 
Forestry Programmes 

As a result of the Programmes of Social Forestry and econonnic 
and industrial plantations, 22 lakh hectares were planted with such 
plantations and another 14.8 lakh hectares with quick-growing 
species. Under the Six Plan, the main objective of the forest pro- 
gramme has been envisaged as : 

(i) Conserving the existing forests and launching of country- 
wide afforestation and social forestry programmes (i.e. 
mixed plantation of waste lands and reforestation of 
degraded forests and raising of shelter belts) ; 

(ii) to filful three needs ; ecological security, fuel, fodder and 
other domestic needs of the population ; and the needs of 
village, small scale and large scale industries. 

(iii) To thurst the promotion of people’s forestry movement in 
the form of (a) “Tree for Every Child Programme” for 
planting of trees of horticultural, Soricultural, and final 
value ; (b) "Eco-Development Force”, to restore damages 
of hill eco-systems through afforestation, and soil conserva- 
tion ; (c) Agro-Forestry Programmes to undertake research 
in land management. 

(iv) to raise plantations of industrial and economic value. 

Dry Farming Programmes 

Under this programme emphasis has been laid on two aspects, 

viz. ; 
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(a) inCTcasing agricultural production on dry land/rain-fcd 
arable lands. The programme will cover areas with annual 
rainfall of 750 to 1125 mm. ; and 

(b) A programme of propagation of water-harvesting techno- 
logy in medium-rainfall areas to conserve available mois- 
ture and utilise it for supplementary irrigation. The run- 
off of water collected into farm ponds, brendhies can be 
used for (i) saving standing kharif crop from drought effect; 
(ii) providing pre-sawing irrigation for rabi crops ; (iii) 
extending the growing season for the benefit of long dura- 
tion crops lifce castor, red gram, etc. ; (iv) providing a 
minimal irrigation for vegetables, fruits or fodder in small 
areas. 

Soil and Water Conservation Programmes 

(i) Under soil and water conservation programmes, an addi- 
tional 7. 1 million hectares would be covered on the base of 
23.4 million hectares. 

(ii) Centrally sponsored schemes of soil conservation in the 
catchments of River Volley Projects (which cover 21 catch- 
ments) will be extended to cover 3 lakh hectares. 

(iii) Integrated watershed management schems in the catch- 
ments of 8 flood-prove rivers of the Indo-Gangetic Basin 
will be taken for controlling the flow of flood water 
downstream. 

Utilisation of Organic Manures 

The Plan estimates that about lOOO million tonnes of organic 
wastes in the form of crop residues and another 300 to 400 million 
tonnes of cattle dung and animal dropping are available annually. 
These materials contain approximately 6 million tonnes of nitrogen, 
2.5 million tonnes of phosphate and 4,5 million tonnes of potassium. 
It is further estimated that from the rural wastes, 50 million tonnes 
of rural compost and another IS million tonnes of urban compost 
could be prepared. Therefore, efforts would be made under the 
Sixth Plan to utilise the waste to the maximum possible extent. 
This would help in improving the dynamic equilibrium in soil-pant 
animal relationship. 

Biogas Development 

The Plan also estimates that about 300 to 400 million tonnes 
of animal excreta is available as base for biogas production, besides 
large quantities of plant residues and other organic wastes which 
could be mixed with the animal excreta for biogas production, to be 
used as a source of energy. If all t.hese materials are utilised about 
TO, (MX) million cubic metres of methane gas (equivalent to about 160 
million tonnes of fuelwood) could be produced. 
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Efforts will, therefore, be made to under a massive bio^s 
development programme to set up about are million family size 
plants (from 70,000 such plants at present) and lOO community 
plants during the Sixth Plan. 

Inpato and Services 

Since agricultural production reqnim a variety of inputs and 
services for maintaining and expanding production -fertilizers and 
measures, improved seeds, plant production measures, and modern 
implements and mcchinery. The targets with regard to these arc 
given below: 


Item 


Targets of lupats 


Unit 1979-80 Plan Target 

(1984-85) 


/. Seeds 


1. Certified Lakh Qutls. 

13.71 

54.00 

2. Foundation 

»» 

0.92 

3.00 

3. Breeder 


0.06 

0.12 

II. Fertilizer Consumption 




1. Netroganeous (N) Lakh tonnes 

35.00 

60.00 

2. Phosphatic (P) 

J* 

11.50 

23.40 

3. Potassic (K) 

*f 

6.10 

13.10 

Total N -f- P + K 


52.60 

96.50 

///. Pesticides Thousand Tonnes 

60.00 

80.00 

IV- HYP Programme 

million 




hectares 



1. Paddy 

>* 

13.60 

25.00 

2. Wheat 


13.50 

19.00 

3. Maize 


ZOO 

2.00 

4. Jawar 

»» 

3.00 

5.00 

5. Bajra 


3.10 

5.00 

Total HYP 

n 

35.20 

56.00 

V. Gross Cropped area million 

171.00 

181.00 


hectares 
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VI. Inigathn 

1. Minor Irrigation miilioa 
hectancs 


(a) Surface water 


800 

9.00 

(b) Ground water 


22.00 

29.00 

Total 


30.00 

38.00 

2. Major & medium 


22.60 

28.20 

Total Irrigation „ 

VII. Command Area Develop- 
ment 

52.60 

66 20 

1. Construction of 
field channels 

million 

hectares 

3.10 

7.10 

2. Land levelling 
ft shaping 

»♦ 

1.00 

2.00 


Keguding fertilisers and manures, the Sixth Plan evisages an 
equitable and efficient distribution of fertilizers, and reduce regional 
imbalances in further consumption, and conservation and use of all 
organic waste and biological sources of nitrogen fixation and 
supply. 

In regard to infrared seeds, the area under high yielding 
varieties will be increased from 35.20 million hectares to 56.00 mil- 
lion hectares. National Seeds Projects shall be introduced on a 
larger scale. Certified seeds of important cereals oilseeds and 
ve^tables will be increasingly produced by the State Farms Corpo- 
ration of India. 

The policy regarding p/am protection measures relate to (a) 
minimising of losses arising out of pests and diseases ; (b) extentting 
the area under plant protection from 80 million hectares to 100 
million hectares ; (c) increasing consumption of pestiddes from 
60.000 tonnes to 80,000 tonnes ; (d) strengthening survellance 
against pests and deseases in tribal areas ; (e) strengthening quality 
control arrangements ; (f) expanding the work on “Integrated Pests 
control” and entensiiying the control of pests by biological means ; 
and (g) continuing the Scheme of “Control and Fxadication of Pests 
and Diseases of Agricultural Importance including Weed Control 
in Endemic Areas.” 

In regard to provision of implements and machinery, the Sixth 
Plan aims at fi) introducing and popularising selected implements, 
particularly those whieh benefit the small and marginal farmers ; 
(ii) strengthening of the supporting services and infrastructure for 
demoimratioa and populaiiuition ; (iii) testing and quality control ; 
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(iv) traioing, and (v) promotion of agro industrict and agro-survices 
centres 500 Farmers Agro-Service Centres . .could be set up for 
training and assistance to entreprencures, groups of farmers and 
personnels of cooperating, etc. through adopting a multi-agency 
approach. 

Irrigation Development Programmes 

The Plan has rightly staled that ‘'Irrigation Contributes subs- 
tantially to the agricultural price stability, by removing to a large 
extent the elements of uncertainty in the agricultural production. 
Therefore, expansion in irrigation would be envisaged as a first 
priority in agricultural development,” 

The strategy aimed at in the Sixth Plan is : 

(i) Expeditions complition of as many on going major and 
medium schemes as technically and financially flasible. 

(ii) Initiation of selected projects to meet the needs of drought 
prove, tribal and backward areas to remove, regional 
imbalances in irrigation facilities. 

(iii) Taking up work of modernisation of old irrigation systems, 
in a phased manner, to meet the irrigation requirements of 
cropping patterns newly developed. 

(iv) Optimisation of benefits through better operation of existing 
systems and conjunctive use of surface and ground waters 
and adoption of Warabandi. 

(v) Efficient water management and introduction of Warabandi 
an rotational distribution system on the existing and new 
projects and formulation and monitoring irrigation pro- 
grammes for different regions in a water year. 

(vi) Strengthening of Command Area Development Organisa- 
tion. 

(vii) Ensuring adequate maintenance of the canals and distribu- 
tion systems by making adequate financial allocations 
for maintenance of systems. 

(viii) Initiating investigation for a National Plan for inter-basin 
transfer of water from the water surplus area to the water 
short areas. 

An outlay of Rs. 8448.36 crores is provided for major and 
medium irrigation works and Rs. 2800.13 crores on minor workers. 
With this outlay an additional irrigation potential of 5.7 million 
hectares under major and medium irrigation works and 8.00 million 
hectares by minor irrigation works. 
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Irrigation Potential & Utilisation 1950-80 and 1984-85 


ultimate 1950-51 1977-78 

Item irrigation Pot- Utl Pot- Utl- 

Potential (In millions of hectares) 

1979-80 
Pot. Utl 

1984-85 

Addtion 

Target 

1- Surface water 73.5 

16.1 

16.1 32.3 28.7 

34.6 30.6 

13-7 

(a) major & 

medium 58.5 

9.7 

9.7 24.8 21.2 

26.6 22.6 

5.7 

(b) minor 15.0 

6.4 

6.4 7.5 7.5 

8.0 8.0 

8.0 

-2- Ground water 40-0 

6.5 

6.5 19.8 19-8 

22.0 22 0 

7.0 

Total 113-5 

22-6 

22-6 52-1 48-5 

56.6 52-6 

20.7 

Under minor irrigation the physical achievements of 
the important items have been targeted as below .• 

save of 

Items 


1979-80 

(/flOOO) 

1984-85 

!• Dug well-s 

2- Private tube wells 

... 

7,780 

2,110 

12 lakhs 

12 lakhs 

3- Deep tube wells 

4- Electrical pump sets 

\ 

... 

36 

3,950 

15,000 (No) 
25 lalchs 


Flood Control Measures 


r n control since the First Plan to 1980, an investment 

of Rs- 970 crores was made- This provided protection from floods 
to I i millmn hectares. Since the damage from floods has been very 

Rs- 3104 crores during 
1954-74), during the Sixth Plan, is it proposed to provide reasonable 
flood protection for 4 million hactares. 

This will be achieved through : 

(a) Completion of continuing major flood control works ; 

(b) Extending the flood forecasting network to cover other 
Inter-State rivers, so far not coveid by the Central Water 
Commission- 

(c) Preparation of ^Master Plans, including construction of 
embaiitoents, improvement of drainage channels in the 
flood aSected areas, construction of storage reservoirs in 
the upper catchments and appropriate reservoir regulation 
to regulate the flood discharges. 

(d) Adoption of soil conservation and afforestation program- 
mes on watershed basis in the catchment areas of rivcK 
causing flood. 
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(e) Checking sea-erosion in Kerala and other coastal states 

(f ) Maintenance of the existing flood control works. 

Command Area Developmeat & Water Management 

By, March 1980, 76 C. A. D. schemes were in operation cover- 
ing 15.3 million hectares of land in 16 states (as against 38 during 
1974-78, covering 12.4 million hectares in 13 states). During the 
Sixth Plan, the coverage of CAD is proposed to be extended to 
more projects. For this following programmes will be taken up ; 

(i) Intensification of the modernisation of irrigation systems. 

(it) High priority to be given to drainage, and other on farm 
development works. 

(iii) Construction of field channels and water courses to carry 
water to individual fields. 

(iv) Levelling and shaping of land, including consolidation 
of holdings, realignment of field boundaries. 

(v) Lining of field channels and water causes. 

(vi) Exploitation of ground water through tube-wells, open 
wells, etc. 

(vii) Adoption and enforcement of a suitable cropping pattern. 

(viii) Development of marketing and processing facilities, 
animal husbandry and farm forestry. 

(ix) Preparation of plan of input supply for credit, seeds, 
fertilizers, pesticides, etc. 

(x) Determining the best pachage of practices for different 
crops in different agro-climatic conditions. 

(xi) Proper operation of irrigation system and timely schedul- 
ing of irrigation sufficient ofWarabandi with farmer's 
participation and adequate legal and administrative 
backing. 

Crop Insurance 

Crop insurance scheme, based on area approach and covering 
the loss of production due to drought, excessive rain, flood, frost, 
hail, snow, windstorm, cyclone, insect infestations, plant diseases 
and any other unavoidable causes of losses due to adverse weather 
conditions — is to extended to other States, besides West Bengal, 
Tamil Nadu and Gujarat where the scheme i^ in operation since 
1979. 

Agricultural Credit 

The main objectives of the institutional credit policy undet 
the Sixth Plan are to : 
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(a) secure an increase in the total volume of institutional 
credit for agriculture and rural development. Institu- 
tional credit is to be expanded from Rs. 2550 crores in 
1979-80 to Rs. 5415 crores in 1984-85. 

(b) direct a larger share of credit to the weaker section, i. e., 
atleast 50 per cent of the institution will go to the 
weaker sections ; 

(c) reduce the regional imbalances in the availability of credit, 
by opening of more rural branches in unedr banked areas 
and establish Regional Rural Banks (to in cuase from 
65 to 170) in 405 districts (from 270 in 1979-80) ; 

(d) bring about greater coordination between different credit 
institutions under the multi-agency system for which a 
National Bank for Agricultural and Rural Development 
will be established ; and 

(e) improve the recovery of institutional loans to ensure 
continuous re-cycling of credit; 

Targets of agricultural credit by different agencies have been 
put as below : 


Agency 

Anticipiated 
Advances in 

1979-80 

Level to be reached 
in 1984-85 

Cooperative 



ShorMerm 

1,300 

2,500 

Mcdiam-term 

125 

240 

Long-term 

275 

555 

Commercial Banks 


{including RRBSJ 



Short-term 

450 

1,500 

Term Loans 

400 

620 

Total 

2,250 

5,415 


Cooperation 

Evaluating the working of the Cooperatives, the Sixth Plan 
has observed. 


“The progress of cooperatives over the years presents a mixed 
picture. There has been much propress quantitaviity and 
yet there are a member of indicaterr which point to various 
lacunae in their development. The Cooperatively weak 
states (particularly in the Eastern Region) do not seem to 
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have made up any of their lag. In fact, same of the so- 
called Cooperatively advanced States have also slided 
down particularly in the field of credit due to mounting 
overdues. Nearly 37% of the total primary marketing 
Cooperatives are not doing any business and are virtu- 
ally dcfanct.. , The Cooprativc share of fertiliser sales has 
came down from to 43%. Sluggishness in credit 
development due to heavy overdues in larg number of 
States has eroded the overall viability of primary Coope- 
ratives and has this affected all other filds of activity like 
marketing of agricultural produce, farm inputs and con- 
sumer goods. The^most outstanding of the deficiencies is 
in the area of management.'* 

In the light of these problems and constraints attention will be 
paid to the following aspects during the Sixth Plan period : 

(a) Primary village societies would be strengthened to enable 
them to effectively act as multipurpose units catering to 
the diverse need of their members. 

(b) The existing Cooperative policies and' procedures would 
be reexamined with a view to ensuring that the efforts of 
the Cooperative are more systematically directed towards 
ameliarating the economic conditions of the rural poor. 

(c) The role of the Cooperative fedral organisation will be 
reoriented and consolidated so that through their con- 
stituent units they could effectively support a rapidly div- 
ersifying and expanding agricultural sector. 

{d) Profe.ssional manpower and appropriate professional 
cadres would be developed to man managerial positions* 

(e) Dairy Cooperative would be developed and strenthened 
in the context of Operation flood II. So also the fishries 
Cooperative would be developed. 

(f) Increasing & role would be assigned to Cooperatives in 
the public distribution system and in the supply of essen- 
tial consumer articles in the rural and urban areas. 

fg) Storage capacity of the Cooperatives and processing capa- 
city of the oilseeds would be increased. 

(h) The Cooperative training and education programme would 
be intensified and increasingly limited to the growing and 
diversified needs of the various sector of Cooperative 
movement. 
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Targets for Cooperatire Operations 




Anticipated 

Level 

Physical 

Unit achievement 

in 

Programmes 

in 

1979-80 

1984-85 

1. 

Short term 

Rs. Crores 

1.300 

2,500 

2. 

medium term 

♦» 

125 

240 

3. 

Long term 


275 

555 

4. 

Value of agricultural produce 
to be marketed through Coops. 

** 

1,750 

2.500 

5. 

Fertilizer to be distributed 
through Coops. 





(a) Quantity 

Lakh tonnes 
(NPK) 

23.50 

45.00 


(b) Value 

Rs. crores 

900 

1,600 

6. 

Value of Consumer goods 
to be di.stribufed through 

coops in rural areas 


800 

2,000 

7. 

—do— in urban areas 


800 

1,600 

8. 

Construction of additional 
godowns 





(a) Rural godowns 





No. 

capacity 

Lakh tonnes 

22,000 

52,000 




22 

44 


(b) Marketing godowns 





No 


5,040 

7,500 


capacity 

Lakh tonnes 

25 

38 


(c) Total storage capacity 

»* 

47 

82 

9. 

Construction of Cold Storage 
No. 


125 

276 


Installed capacity. 

Lakh tonnes 

2.14 

7.48 

10. 

Processing Units installed 
(i) Sugar factores 


142 

185 


(ii) Spinnning mills 


62 

90 


(iii) Oil units 


304 

390 


(iv) Others 


1,529 

1,694 


Total 


2.037 2359 
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TABLE 2 


Cost of Damage from Floods io Leading Flood-Prone States 

(Rs. crore) 




1980 

1979 

I97S 

1977 

1976 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 
Crop-damage 

9 

21 

54 

352 

187 


Non-crop damage 

13 

147 

18 

257 

25 


Total 

22 

168 

72 

609 

212 

2. 

Assam 

Crop damage 

32 

26 

4 

27 

9 


Non-crop damage 

8 

3 

— 

6 

3 


Total 

40 

29 

4 

33 

12 

3. 

Bihar 

Crop damage 


19 

95 

12 

95 


Non-crop damage 

58 

1 

84 

— 

Hi 


Total 

58 

20 

179 

12 

206 

4. 

Gujarat 

Crop damage 

22 

17 

6 

24 

22 


Non crop damage 

46 

129 

6 

30 

27 


Total 

68 

146 

12 

54 

59 

5. 

Haryana 

Crop damage 

20 


43 

56 

30 


Non-crop damage 

10 

— 

10 

15 

8 


Total 

30 

— 

53 

71 

38 

6 . 

Orissa 

Crop damage 

40 


11 

8 



Non-crop damage 

77 

5 

34 

12 



Total 

117 

5 

45 

20 


7. 

Punjab 

Crop damage 

4 


20 

1 

36 


Non-crop damage 

1 

— 

4 


14 


Total 


— 

24 

I 

50 
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8. Rajasthan 

Crop damage 

— 

24 

22 

59 

3 

Non-crop damage 

— 

77 

30 

16 

17 

Total 

— 

101 

52 

75 

20 

9. Tamil Nadu 

Crop damge 

— 

5 

— 

47 

— 

Non-crop damage 

— 

74 

— 

105 

5 






> ,1 1 



Total 

— 

79 

— 

152 

5 

W, Uttar Prad«* 

Crop damage 

190 

52 

382 

75 

186 

Non-crop damage 

176 

1 

179 

22 

61 

Total 

366 

33 

561 

97 

247 

11. West Bengal 

Crop damage 

33 

— 

207 

40 

17 

Non-crop damge 

45 

— 

62 

— 

4 

Total 

78 

— 

269 

40 

21 

12. Others 

Crop damage 

16 

6 

67 

20 

10 

Non-crop damage 

30 

7 

117 

18 

9 

Total 

46 

13 

184 

38 

19 

All India 

Crop damage 

366 

170 

911 

721 

595 

Non-crop damage 

464 

444 

544 

481 

294 

Total 

830 

614 

1455 

1202 

889 


Note ; Derived from data published by Ceotral Water Power Coni' 
mission. Value of damage at current pricat. 
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TABLES 


Land-use Pattern in India, 1973-74 to 1977-78 

(Million hectares) 


Heading 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 




provisional 

I. Geographical Area : 

II. Irrigated area for 

— 

— 

328.78 

— 

— 

land utilization 
(statistics 1 to 5) 

304.10 

304.15 

304.34 

304.78 

304.90 

1. Forests 

2. Not available for 

65.73 

65.87 

66.69 

67.16 

67.11 

cultivation (a+b) 

41.22 

40.77 

39.47 

39.68 

39.06 

(a) Land put for non- 






agricultural uses 

16.80 

17.14 

17.35 

17.65 

17.63 

(b) Barren and uncul- 






turable land 

24.42 

23.63 

22.12 

22.13 

21.43 

3. Other uncultivated 






excluding fallow 
land (a+b+c) 

(a) Permanent Pas- 

33.99 

33.66 

33.97 

33.66 

33.26 

tures & Other 
grazing lands 

12.78 

12.85 

12 62 

12.53 

12.36 

(b) Land under mis- 






cellaneous tree crops 
& groves not included 





in net area sown 

4.14 

4.15 

3.98 

3.98 

3.98 

(c) culturable waste 

17.07 

16.66 

17.37 

17.15 

16.92 

4. Fallow lands (a+b) 

20.10 

25.47 

21.99 

24.10 

22.86 

(a) Fallow land other 





than current 
fallows 

8.81 

9.26 

9.53 

9.70 

9.84 

(b) Current fallows 

11.29 

16.21 

12.46 

14.40 

13.02 

5. Net area sown (6-7) 

143.06 

138.38 

142.22 

140.18 

142.61 

6. Total cropped area 

7. Area sown more 

169.87 

164.19 

170.99 

167.28 

172.32 

than once 

26.81 

25.81 

28.77 

27.10 

29.70 

III. Net Irrigated Area 

32.55 

33.71 

34.49 

35.15 

36.67 

IV. Gross Irrigated area 

40.28 

41.74 

43.19 

43.53 

45.91 


Note : Data for the year 1975-76 released earlier have under- 
gone partial revision owing to receipt of further inform- 
ation from some states. 

Sonrce : Agricultural Situation in buUa. 
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TABLE 4 

Agricultural Production in India. 1977-78 to 1979-80 

(is million units) 


Group/commodity 

Unit 

1977-78 

1978-79 

1979-80*' 

(A) Foodgrains 

Tonnes 

126.41 

131.90 

106.85 

(a) Cereals 

*» 

114.43 

119.72 

100.48 

Rice 


52.67 

53.77 

42.19 

Wheat 

99 

31.75 

35.51 

31.56 

Jowar 

99 

12.06 

11.44 

11.32 

Maize 

99 

5.97 

6.20 

5.58 

Bajra 

>» 

4.73 

5.57 

4.03 

Other cereals 

>» 

7.25 

7.23 

5.80 

(b) Pulses of 

99 

11.97 

12.18 

8.37 

which : gram 

99 

5.41 

5.74 

3.28 

(B) Non-foodgrains 
(a) Oilseeds** 

99 

9.10 

9.35 

8.08 

(5 Major of which : 
Groundnuts „ 

6.09 

6.21 

3.77 

Rapseed & Mustard „ 

1.65 

1.86 

1.43 

(b) Sugarcane (in terms 
of Gur) „ 

17.96 

15.73 

13.33 

(c) Cotton (Lint) 

Bales® 

7.24 

7.96 

7.70 

(d) Jute 

Bales + 

5.36 

6.47 

6.12 

(e) Mesta 

Bales + 

1.79 

1.86 

1.91 

(f) Potato 

Tonnes 

8.14 

10.13 

8.31 


* Final Estimates 

** Includes Five Major oil seeds viz. Groundnuts, rapseeds 
& Mustard, sesamum, linseed & Castor seed. 

@ Bale = 170 kg, -1- Bale=180 kg. 

Source : Economic Survey, 1980-81. 
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TABLE 5 


Yield Per Hectares of Major Crops 


Group/commodity 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79 

1980-81 

(A) Foodgrains 

944 

894 

991 

1022 

878 

(a) Cereal 

1041 

985 

1100 

1136 

984 

Rice 

1235 

1088 

1308 

1328 

1082 

Wheat 

1410 

1387 

1480 

1568 

1437 

Jowar 

591 

667 

739 

709 

688 

Bajra 

496 

544 

426 

489 

380 

Maize 

1203 

1060 

1051 

1076 

970 

(b) Pulses of 

533 

494 

509 

515 

385 

which gram 

707 

680 

678 

744 

480 

(B) Non-Foodgrains 

(a) Oil seeds* (5 Major 651 

528 

585 

588 

532 

of which : 

Groundnut 

935 

747 

866 

835 

797 

Rapseed & Mustard 580 

496 

460 

525 

412 

(b) Sugarcane (Gur) 

5218 

5529 

5712 

5096 

5000 

(c) Cotton (lint.) 

138 

144 

156 

167 

162 

(d) Jute 

1367 

1307 

1210 

1317 

1308 

(e) Mesta 

805 

894 

884 

882 

892 

(fl Potato 

11,738 

11,572 

12,228 

12,555 

11,984 


* Includes groundnuts, rapseed & mustard, sesamum, linseed 
Sc castorseed. 

Source: Ecoaomfe 5«rvej^, 1980*81. 

TABLE 7 

Coatribation of Agriculture to National Income 

(At Current Price*) (Rs. exores) 


Industry 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79* 

1. Agriculture 

25,868 

26,692 

30,359 

31,023 

2. Forestry Sc Logging 

722 

830 

935 

1,122 

3. Fishing 

526 

599 

623 

765 

4. Mining & Quarrying 

806 

885 

928 

954 

Total Primary Industries 27,922 

29,006 

32,845 

33,864 

Total Net National Pro- 
duct at Factor Cost 

61.899 

67,120 

75,058 

80,354 


* Provisional 

Soaree : R.B.L, Report on Currency & Finance Vol. IL Sta- 
tistical Tables, 1979-80. 
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TABLE 8 

State-wise Arerage ske of Operatliwal HoMiags f« 1971-72 
and 1976-77 as per Agriodtaral c^os 


State 


1971-72 1976-77 

(In hectares) 


Group I : Land Records States 


Andhra Pradesh 

2.51 

2.34 

Assam 

1.41 

1.37 

Bihar 

1.5 

1.1 

Gujarat 

4.11 

3.71 

Karnataka 

3.20 

3.98 

Haryana 

3.77 

3.58 

Madhya Pradesh 

4.28 

3.60 

Maharashtra 

5.46 

4.65 

Tamil Nadu 

1.45 

1.25 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.16 

1.05 

Total Group I 

2.49 

2.18 

Group II : Non-Land Records States 


Kerala 

0.57 

0.49 

Orissa 

1.89 

1.60 

Meghalaya 

1.70 

1.50 

West Bengal 

1.20 

0.99 

Total Group II 

1.26 

1.04 

Himachal Pradesh 

1.53 

1.65 

Tripura 

1.02 

1.20 

Manipur 

1.15 

1.2 

Nagaland 

5.40 

7.61 

Punjab 

2.89 

2.71 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0 94 

0.94 

Sikkim 

— 

2.56 

Mizoram 

— 

1.49 

All-India Total 

2.28 

2.20 
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TABLE 9 


Irrigation facility in relation to oiitiTated area : 1950-51 
to 1976-77 


Net area irrigated by Source (Percent). Net Net 
Govern- Private irrigated irrigated 

ment canals canals Tanks Wells others area area as 


1950-51 

34.3 

5.5 

17.3 

1955-56 

35.3 

6.0 

19.4 

1960-61 

37.2 

4.9 

18.5 

1965-66 

37.4 

4.2 

16.2 

1970-71 

38.5 

2.8 

13.2 

1971-72 

37.5 

2.8 

130 

1972-73 

38.1 

2.7 

11.4 

1973-74 

37.3 

2.7 

12.0 

1974-75 

37.4 

2.6 

10.6 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

37.4 

2.5 

11.6 


(millions) per cent 
hectres) of net 
sown area. 


28.7 

14.2 

20.9 

17.6 

29.6 

9.7 

22.8 

17.6 

29.6 

9.8 

24.7 

18.5 

32.8 

9.4 

26.3 

19.3 

38.2 

7.3 

31.1 - 

22.1 

38.4 

8.3 

31.6 

22.7 

40.7 

7.1 

31.8 

23.1 

40.7 

7.3 

32.5 

22.8 

42.3 

7.1 

33.7 

24.4 

41.6 

6.9 

34.5 

24.3 
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TABLE 10 

Irrigation resources : 1950-51 to 1979-80 
Irrigation Potential . 1950-51 to 1979-80 

(In gross million hectares) 

Period Minor irrigation 

Major and Total 

medium Ground Surface Total irrigation 


Pre-Plan (1950-51) 

9.70 

6.50 

6.40 

12.90 

22.60 

End of 1st Plan (195.5-56) 

12.19 

7.63 

6.43 

14.06 

26.25 

End of 2nd Plan (1960-61) 

14.33 

8.30 

6.45 

14.75 

29.08 

End of 3rd Plan (1965-66) 

16.56 

10.52 

6.48 

17.00 

33.56 

End of Annual Plans 






(1968-69) 

18.10 

12.50 

6.50 

19.00 

37.10 

End of 4th Plan (1973-74) 

20.70 

16.50 

7.00 

23.50 

44.20 

End of 5th Plan (1977-78) 

24.77 

19.80 

7.50 

27.30 

52.07 

Additional Target (1978-79) 

1.35 

1.05 

0.25 

1.30 

2.65 

Additional Target (1979-80] 

1 1.10 

1.25 

0.25 

1.50 

2.60 

Ultimate feasible 

58.50 

40.00 

15.00 

55.00 

113.50 
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TABLE 11 

DerelopmeDt of Groon^wster StroctcHres ; 1950-51 
to 1979-80 

(In ’000 Not) 


Private Public Electric Diesel 
Period Dugweils Shallow cheap Pumpsets Pum- 

tubewells tubewells psets 


Pre-Plan (1950-51) 

3,860 

3 

2.4 

21 

66 

End of 2nd Plan (1960- 
61) 

4,540 

20 

8.9 

200 

230 

End of Annual Plans 
(1968-69) 

6,110 

360 

14.7 

1,090 

720 

End of IVth Plan 
(1973-74) 

6,700 

1,140 

22.0 

2,430 

1,750 

End of Vth Plan 
(1977-78) 

7,425 

1,700 

30.0 

3,300 

2.500 

During (1978-79) 

210 

200 

3.4 

300 

200 

Target (1979-80) 

280 

250 

3.9 

400 

200 

Ultimate feasible 

12,000 

4,000 

60.0 

12,000 

5,000 


TABLE 11 

Statewise Ultimate Irrigation Potential and Potential Created 

Upto 1979-80 
(000 hectares) 


Potential created Potential created as 
State/UniOD Ultimate Total upto 1979-80 per cent of 

Territories irrigation Agriculture Major and Minor Total Ultimate 
Potential area (1976-77) Total Medium Agriculture irrigation 

area (a) Potential 


Andhra Prade&h 

9,200 

11,863 

2,932 

1,985 

4,917 

41.4 

53.4 

Assam 

2,670 

3,311 

103 

288 

391 

11.8 

14.6 

Bihar 

12,400 

11,325 

2,452 

2,355 

4,787 

42.3 

38.6 

Gujrat 

4,750 

10,189 

1,047 

1,431 

2,478 

24*3 

52.2 

Haryana 

4,550 

5,282 

1,769 

1.257 

3,026 

57.3 

66.5 

Himachal Pradesh 335 

929 


97 

97 

10.4 

29.0 

Jammu Sc Kashmir &00 

936 

105 

313 

418 

44.7 

52.3 

Karnataka 

4,600 

9,864 

1,100 

1,015 

2,115 

21.4 

46.0 

Kerala 

2,100 

2,934 

479 

310 

789 

26,9 

37.6 

Madhya Pradesh 10,200 

20,856 

1,403 

1,550 

2,953 

14.2 

29.0 

Maharashtra 

7,300 

19,787 

1,283 

1,632 

2,915 

14.7 

39.9 

Manipur 

240 

208 

8 

26 

34 

16.3 

14.2 



Tabks 

Meghalaya 

m 

m 


25 

25 

12.3 

loef 

20.8 

Nagaland 

90 

115 

— 

42 

42 

36.5 

46.7 

Orissa 

5,900 

7,209 

1,429 

665 

2,094 

29.0 

35.5 

Punjab 

6,550 

6,285 

2,307 

2,913 

5,220 

83.1 

79*7 

Rajasthan 

5,150 

16,898 

1,547 

1,812 

3,359 

19.9 

65.2 

Sikkim 

42 

... 

— . 

9 

9 

... 

21*4 

Tamil Nadu 

3,900 

7,147 

1,188 

1,887 

3,075 

43.0 

78.8 

Tripura 

215 

386 


38 

38 

9.8 

17.7 

Uttar Pradesh 

25,700 

23,152 

6,013 

8,840 

14,853 

64.2 

57.8 

West Bengal 

6,110 

7,632 

1,573 

1,430 

3.003 

39.3 

49.7 

Union Territories 480 

600 

10 

100 

no 

18.3' 

22*9 

All-India 

1,13,402 

1,67,112 

26,748 

30,000 

56,14$ 

340 

500 


Notes: (a) Worked out on the basis of irrigation potential created up 
the end of 1979-80 and agriculture area for 1976-77. 

— Not available (— ) Nil or Negligible* 


TABLE 12 

Irrigated Area nnder Different Crops 

Group/ 

Commodity 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

(Million hectares) 
1976-77 1 977-78 

Rice 

14.08 

14.42 

14.67 

14.67 

15.05 

14.76 

16.17 

(37.3) 

(39.3) 

(38.3) 

(38.7) 

(38.1) 

(38,3) 


Jowar 

0.73 

0.54 

0.68 

0.75 

0.81 

0.78 

0.67 

(4.4) 

(3.5) 

(4.1) 

(4.6) 

(4.0) 

(5.01 

(4.1) 

Bajra 

0.44 

0.56 

0.59 

0.64 

0.64 

0-52 

0.52 

(3.7) 

(4.7) 

(4.2) 

(5.7) 

(4.4) 

(3-6), 

(4.7) 

Maize 

0.80 

0.39 

0.88 

1.22 

0.95 

1.03 

0.90 

(14.1) 

(18.7) 

(14.6) 

(20.8) 

(7 5.8) 

(17.2) 

(15.8) 

Wheat 

10.40 

10.77 

10.76 

11.08 

12.69 

1.3.67 

13.83 

(64.3) 

(55 3) 

(57 9) 

(61..5) 

(62.0) 

(65 3) 

(64-4) 

Barley 

1.20 

1.20 

1.36 

1 65 

1.52 

1.26 

1.08 

(48 9) 

(49 0) 

(51.3) 

(57.2) 

(54.2) 

(56 8) 

(54.0) 

Total cereals 

28.11 

29.10 

29.30 

30.48 

32.16 

32.47 

33.63 


(28.0) 

(29.5) 

(28.4) 

(30.8) 

(31.0) 

(32.0) 

(32 3) 

Total Pulses 

1.97 

1.76 

1 87 

1.82 

1.95 

1 78 

1.70 


(8.9) 

(8.4) 

(8.0) 

(8 3) 

(8.0) 

(7.7) 

(7.2) 

Total Food- 

30.48 

30 76 

31.17 

32.31 

34.11 

34.25 

35.33 

grains 

(24.5) 

(25.8) 

(24.6) 

(26.7) 

(26.6) 

(27.5) 

(27.7) 

Oilseeds 

1 22 

1.07 

1.36 

1.47 

1 17 

1.09 

1.53 


(7.1) 

(6.8) 

(8.2) 

(8 7) 

(7.1) 

(0.7) 

(9.16) 

Cotton 

1.70 

1.72 

1 73 

1.78 

1,70 

1.75 

1.98 


(21.8) 

(22.4) 

C22.8) 

(21.5) 

(23.1) 

(2S4) 

(25.2) 

Sugarcane 

1 7.) 

I 80 

2 19 

2 .11 

2 23 

2.33 

2 60 

(724) 

(76.7) 


(79.8) 

(80.7) 

(8 12) 

(82.5) 


Nose : (I) in parenthesis represent the percentage irrigated area to 

total area nruicr crap 

(2) Is regaled area under oibecds denote the area usukr griHsnd nut, 
rapsced ^ mustard, linsccJ, castorsced, sesamuni sunllowcr triget* 
seed. 

Sourte : Economic Survey, 1980-81, 
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TABLE 13 

MilJar oB-going Projects of tiie Sijctli Plan started before 
1,41976 which are likely to be completed during the Sixth Plan 


SL Name of the state/projcct SI. Name of the Statc/Projcct 

No. No. 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

1. Nagarjunsagar 

2. Sriram Sagar Stage I 

3. Godavari Barrage 

4. Vamsadhasa Stage I 

5. Tungabhadra H.L.C. Stage II 
0. Somasilla Stage I 

ASSAM 

7. Dhamsiri 
BIHAR 

8. Gandhak 

9. Kosi Barrage & Eastern Canal 

10. Rajpur Canal 

11. Sonc H.L.C. 

12. Bar net Reservoir 
GUIARAT 

13. Mahi Stage I 

14. Mahi Stage 1 1 (Kadhana) 

Mahi Bajaj Sagar 

15. Damanganga 
1^. Panam 

17. Ukai 
IS. Sabarmati 
HARYANA 

19. Beas Unit I 

20. Beas Unit II 

21. Guigaon Canal 

22. Jawaharlal Nehru Lift Scheme 

23. Loharu Lift Irrigation 

24. Sewaoi Lift Irrigation 

25. WJ.C. Remodelling 


KARNATAKA 

26. Bhadza 

27. Tungabhadra 
Tungabhadra H.L.C. 
KERALA 

28. Chittarpuzha 

29. Kuttiadi 

30. Pamba 

31. Pazahassi 
MADHYA PRADESH 

32. Mahanadi Reservoir Phase I 

33. Tawa 

34. Upper Wainganga 

35. Chambal (Stage I A Stage II) 
MAHARASHTRA 

36. Jayakawadi Stage I 

37. Krishna 

38. Bhima 

39. Upper Tapi Stage i 

40. Maojra 

41. Mula 

42. Waghur 

43. Khaadakwasla 

44. Upper Godavari 
MANIPUR 

45. Loktak Lift Irrigation 
ORISSA 

46. Mahanadi Delta 

47. Anandpur Barrage 

48. Rengali Dam 

(Dam’s share under Irrigation) 
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• Si. Name of tbe State/Froject 
No. 

PUNJAB 
Beas Uoit X 
Bcas Unit 11 

49. Diversion weir of Shahnahar Canal 
RAJASTHAN 

Beas Unit I 
Beas Unit XI 

Chambal (Stage I and Stage il) 
Gurgaon Canal 

50. Jakfaam 

51. Mabi Bajaj Sagar 

52. Rajasthan Canal Stage I 
TAMIL NADU 

53. Paiambikulam Aii>ar 

54. Modernisation of Pcriyar 
Vaigai system 
UTTAR PRADESH 
Gandak Canal 

55. Sarda Sahayak 


SI. Name of the State/Project 
No. 

56. Koai Irrigation 

57. East Baigul Reservoir 

58. Increasing capacity of 
Naralopur pimp Canal 

59. Parallel Lower Gangs Canal 

60. Sonc pump Canal 

51. Increasing capacity of I^okall 
Pump Canal 
WEST BENGAL 

62. Kangsabati Reservoir 

63. Tecsta Barrage 1st sub-stage of 
Phase I 

64. D.V.C, Ext. A Improvements 
GOA, DAMAN, &. DIU 

65. Salbuli 
Damanganga 

DADRA A NAGAR HAVELI 
Damanganga 
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TABLE 14 

State>wise Installed Capacity and Power Geoeration 1979-80 


State/Union Territories/ 

Installed 

Power 

EflSciency 
of the power 
system du- 
ring 1979-80 

Board/Corporation 

capacity 

generation 

as measured 


MW Percent 

Million 

per- 

by power 
generation 




Kwh 

cent per year per 
kw of capa- 
city (kwh) 

States 

Andhra Pradesh 

1,879 

6.9 

6,807 

6.4 

3,623 

Assam 

142 

0.5 

511 

0.5 

3,599 

Bihar 

845 

3.1 

2,615 

2.5 

3,095 

Gujarat 

2,251 

8.2 

8,868 

8.4 

3,940 

Haryana 

362 

1.3 

531 

0.5 

1,467 

Himachal Pradesh 

105 

0.4 

338 

0.3 

3,219 

Jammu and Kashmir 

199 

0.7 

689 

0.7 

3,462 

Karnataka 

1,320 

4.8 

5,411 

5.0 

4,099 

Kerala 

1,012 

3.7 

5,118 

4.9 

5,057 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,379 

5.0 

6,087 

5.8 

4,414 

Maharashtra 

3,824 

14.0 

17,491 

16.6 

4,574 

Orissa 

880 

3.2 

2,484 

2.4 

2,823 

Punjab 

536 

2.0 

1,628 

1.5 

3,037 

Rajasthan 

491 

1.8 

2,245 

2.1 

4,572 

Tamil Nadu 

2,719 

9.9 

9,915 

9.4 

3,647 

Uttar Pradesh 

3,329 

12.2 

11,227 

10.6 

3,372 

West Bengal 

1,556 

5.7 

5,224 

5.0 

3,357 

Union Territories 

854 

3.1 

3,364 

3.2 

3,939 

Bhakra Management 

Board 

1,205 

4.4 

6,663 

6.3 

5,529 

Damodar Valley 

Corporation 

1,421 

5.2 

4,618 

4.4 

3,250 

Bcas Construction 

Board 

900 

3.3 

3.333 

3.2 

3,703 

Others (a) 

149 

0.6 

358 

0.3 

2,403 

All-India 

27,358 

100.0 

1,05,525 100.0 

3,857 


Notes: (a) Includes Meghalaya, Nagaland, Sikkim and Tripura 
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State*wise ntiilsatioii of liydro-pow«r poteatial 
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State 

Hydro Power potential 

Million kw Percent 

at 60 percent 

Percentage share 
of hydel in total 
installed capacity 
(1977-78) 

Andhra Pradesh 

2.477 

6J) 

45 

Assam 

11.598 

28.2 


Bihar 

0.610 

1.5 

10 

Gujarat 

0.677 

1.6 

18 

Himachal Pradesh 

1.868 

4.5 

98 

Jammu & Kashmir 

3.591 

8.7 

78 

Karnataka 

3.373 

8.3 

100 

Kerala 

1.540 

3.7 

100 

Madhya Pradesh 

4.582 

11.2 

17 

Maharashtra 

1.910 

4.6 

42 

Manipur 

0.865 

2.1 

6 

Orissa 

2.062 

5.0 

72 

Punjab 

1.361 

3.3 

72 

Rajasthan 

0.149 

0.4 

75 

Tamil Nadu 

0.707 

1.7 

70 

Uttar Pradesh 

3.764 

9.1 

38 

West Bengal 

0.022 

0.1 

3 

AU- India 

41.156 

100.0 

42 


(— ) = Nil 
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TABLE 16 

Villages electrified and pnmpsets/tnbe-wells enoglsed 
1950-51 to 1980-81 



Villages electrified 

Number of 
irrigation 
pumpsets/ 
tube- wells 
energised 

Number 

As percent 
of total 
number of 
villages 

1950-51 

3,061 

0.5 

21,000 

1955-56 

7,294 

1.4 

56,056 

1960-61 

21.750 

3.8 

1,98,904 

1965-66 

45,144 

8.0 

5,12,756 

1968-69 

73,732 

13.0 

10,88,804 

1973-74 

1,66,729 

28.9 

24,26,133 

1974-75 

1,72,169 

29.9 

26,11,982 

1975-76 

1.85,806 

32.3 

27,92,960 

1976-77 

2,02,869 

35.2 

30,41,305 

1977-78 

2,16,898 

37.7 

33.09,246 

1978-79 

2,33.042 

40.5 

35,99,328 

1979-80 

2,50,108 

43.4 

39,49,056 

1980-81* 

2,56,307- 

44.5 

40,53.443 


Note : *Data as on August 31, 1980. 
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TABLE 17 

ProdoctioB & Imports of FertHizos 


(in ’000 tonnes of nutrients) 


Year . 

Nitrogenous Fertilizers 

Phosphatic Fertilizers 

Potassic 

Fertili- 

zers* 

Inputs 

Produc- 

tion 

Inputs 

Total 

Produc- 

tion 

Inputs 

Total 

1973-74 

1060 

659 

1719 

323 

215 

536 

370 

1974-75 

1185 

884 

2069 

327 

281 

608 

437 

1975-76 

1535 

950 

2485 

320 

337 

657 

269 

1976-77 

1900 

750 

2650 

480 

23 

503 

278 

1977-78 

2000 

758 

2758 

670 

164 

834 

599 

1978-79 

2170 

1228 

3398 

770 

242 

1013 

517 

1979-80(P) 2226 

1295 

3521 

757 

237 

994 

473 


♦There is no local Production. 
P= Provisional 


TABLE 18 

Prodncfioo of Breeder, Foondatioo and Certified Seed 


(In Qntis) 



Breeder seed 

Foundation Seed 

Certified Seed 

Crop 






1979-80 1980-81 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1980-81 



(Estimated) 


(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Maize 

2 2 

1,523 

3,215 

23.085 

43,445 

Jowar 

22 2 

2,316 

6,217 

13,627 

70,100 

Bajra 

1 0.1 

399 

1,181 

8,850 

37,492 

Paddy 

34 48 

3,023 

4,755 

56.982 

140,700 

Wheat 

340 124 

23,704 

60,000 

283,479 

435,400 

Oilseeds 

13 215 

53 

296 

3,607 

15,530 

Pulses 

191 502 

1,396 

5,742 

6,486 

20,004 

Fodder 

20 64 

163 

642 

3;429 

4,630 

Fibre 

35 10 

257 

482 

23,584 

15,500 

Vegetables 16 46 

555 

1,615 

11,606 

20,368 

Potato 

3.276 4,044 

11,165 

25,000 

6,239 

8,000 

Total 

4,650 5,057 

44,554 

109,145 

440.974 

811,169 
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TABLE 19 

Live-Stock in India 1972 

(000) 

A. Cattle : 

1972 

(i) Male over 3 years : 

(a) used for breeding only 

386 

(b) used for breeding and work both 

1,988 

(c) used for work only 

70,574 

(d) Others 

1,511 

Total 

74,459 

(ii) Females over 3 years : 

(a) In milk 

22,034 

(b) Dry 

26,330 

(c) Working 

2,704 

(d) Not calved even once 

5,045 

(e) Others 

915 

Total 

56,398 

(iii) Young stock 

47,484 

Total Cattle : 

178,341 

Bs Buffaloes ; 

fi) males over 3 years : 

(a) used for breeding only 

222 

(b) used for breeding and work both 

603 

(c) used for work only 

7,009 

(d) Others 

232 

Total 

8,066 

(ii) Females over 3 years : 


(a) In milk 

15,070 

(b) Dry 

11,300 

(e) Not calved even once 

2,242 

(d) Working 

369 

(c) Others 

262 

Total 

29,243 

(lit) Youngstock 

20.117 

Total 

57,426 
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C. Sheep 39,993 

D. Goats 67,51& 

E. Horses & Pomes 942 

F. Pigs 6,896 

G. Other Livestock 1,113 


Total Livestock 3,53,338 


Poultry 1,38,544 

Tractors J48 

Fishing Crafts (mechanised boats) 12 

Fish Crafts (non-mechanised boats) 217 

Fishing gears 3,882 


Sowce : Agricultural Situation in India, December, 1980. 
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State- wise Distribation of Main Marine Fish Varieties — 1979 (tonnes) 
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TABLE 23 

Ftogita •! CMfcratiTe Orckit I* toWa 

(R*. in crofti) 


Type of Inititutiotn 

1976-77 1977-78 

1978-79 

1979*80 

A. State Cooper atife Banks 





(i) Number 

26 

26 

26 


(ii) Share capital 

_ 

77.29 

79.0S 


(iii) Owned fuuds 

184 

214 

B9 


(iv) Deposits 

835 

1,004 

1.206 


(v) Borrowing from RBI 

375 

470 

360 


Of which for short-term agricuituraJ 




purposes 

229 

289 

252 


(vi) Working capital 

1,525 

1,822 

2,000 


(vii) Loans istited 

1,899 

2,023 

2,237 


(viii) Loam outstanding 

1,089 

1,338 

1,396 


(ix) Loans overdoe 

58 

96 

124 


B. Central Cooperative Banks 





(i) Number 

344 

338 

338 


(ii) Share capital 

»* 

295.54 

314.10 


(iii) Owned funds 

423 

484 

533 


(iv) Deposits 

1,154 

1.377 

1.654 


(V) Borrowings from RBI/ 





Apex. Banks 

699 

784 

(01 


(vi) Working Capital 

2,514 

2,954 

3,301 


(vii) Loans issued 

1,988 

2,116 

2,407 


(viii) Loans outstanding 

1,796 

2,115 

2,309 


(ix> Loans overdues 

S96 

754 

828 


C. StatelCentral Land Development Bank 




(i) (a) Number (Central) 

19 

19 

19 

19 

(b) „ (Primary) 

892 

892 

892 

892 

(ii) Owned funds 

164 

213 

234 


(iii) Debentures issued 


228.23 

231.79 

267 1 3 

(iv) Debentures outltandiog 

1,591 

1,691 

1,765 


(v) Working capita! 

1,918 

2,082 

2.188 


(vi) Loans issued 

249 

139 

241 

308.21 
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(v''i) Loans outstanding 

1,211 

1,305 

1,393 

(vlii) Loans overdue 

94 

127 

182 

(ix) Loans to individuals by 
CDDBs/PLDBS 
(a) Issued 

278 

238 

239 

(b) Outstandings 

1,193 

,276 

1,330 

(c) Overdues 

115 

135 

195 

. Primary Agricultural Credit Societies 
(i) No. of societies (000) 626 

116 

102 

(ii) Percent of village covered 

— 

91.0 

— 

(iii) Membership (000) 

44,832 

47,860 

51,560 

(iv) Percentage of rural pop. 
covered 

__ 

43.0 

43.0 

(v) Share capital 

— 

420.69 

449.75 

(vf) Owned funds 

449 

555 

593 

(vii) Deposits 

142 

165 

204 

(viii) Borrowings 

1,420 

1,616 

1,721 

(ix) Working capital 

— 2,712.42 

2,918,68 

(x) Total Loans Issued 

1,211 

1,273 

1,395 

(xi) Total Loans for Agr. 
purposes 

1,511 

1,207 

1,349 

of which 
medium-term 

436 

149 

162 

(xii) Loans outstanding 

1,602 

1,798 

1,982 

(xiii) Loans overdue 

683 

809 

895 

(xiv) Loans overdue as % of 
loans outstanding 

42.6 

34.9 

45.2 


Source : Report on Trends and Progress of Banking in India, 
1979-80. 
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(m. tonoet) tonnes) tonnos) 


Avail- 

ability 

(m. 

tonnes) 


Per capita Nn 
Availahi!ity i'<' 
dav 

Cereals Pul'ev T’tal 
(in gram* i 


1975 

600.8 

78.50 

7.39 

80.42 

8.76 

366.7 

H 

406 f) 

1976 

613.3 

94.50 

6.44 

90.67 

11.40 

402 5 

50 8 

4^2 ^ 

1977 

625:8 

87.33 

0.41 

88.92 

9.94 

391.2 

43.5 


1978 

638.4 

100.13 ( 

-)1.00 

99.14 

10.32 

4266 

44 3 

47(1 a 

1970 

651 0 

104.76 (- 

-)0.94 

103.46 

10.66 

4.tS.4 

44 9 

4M ^ 

1980* 

663.6 

87.92 ( 

-)0.42 

93.17 

7.32 

.383.6 

.30 I 

4117 


•Provisional 

SfMuroe : Economic 1980-81, 
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